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A  DVERTISEMENT. 


In  thefotloaing  telettiom  thepieeet 
mre  ranked  under  apposite  clattetf  in  a  eonstitettey 
with  the  ancient  rhetorical  distribution  of  public  ora- 
tions, and  the  different  kittdf  of  jniUic  speaking  in 
use  among  the  moderns.  The  compilation,  in  th» 
Khole,  comprehends  a  forge  diversity  of  produetiontf 
ancient  and  modem,  appertaining  to  the  different 
elaste*  of  public  orations,  called  the  OEHonsTRATirB) 
the  oiLixEKJTiFE,  and  the  jubici^l,  and  to  ih$ 
principal  kinds  of  oratory  which  respedivelif  Pbtata 
in  the  pulpit^  andofthe  rjr<^TJt& 
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Of  the  ancient  rkefertcal  Distribution  of  the 
Kinds  or  Subjects  of  Oratory. 


X  Hflvarions  kinds  or  subjects  oforatory  are  prin- 
cipally distributed,  by  the  ancients,  into  three  classes ; 
the  DEMONSTRATIVE,  the  DELIBERATIVE,  and  the 

JUDICIAL.' 

Tl^e  first  or  demonstratrcey  comprehends  atb 
tliose  orations  or  discourses  which  relate  to  the  ap- 
plause, or  censure,  of  persons  or  thin^.  This  opens 
an  extensive  field,  and  contains  within  itself  what- 
erer  in  nature  or  art,  is  worthy,  on  account  of  its 
desirable  qualities,  its  excellencies,  or  defects,  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  discourse.  By  this,  applause 
is  given  to  virtue,  and  censure  to  vice :  good  exam- 
ples are  recommended  for  the  imitation  of  olhors, 
and  bad  exposed  for  their  admonition.  All  kinds  of 
,  pan^yric  and  invective  are  among  its  proper  themes. 
Thus  the  chief  design  of  this  kind  oforatory  is  to  in- 
spire men  w^th  the  most  perfect  sentiments  of  honour 
and  virtiiej  io  infuse  into  them  an  aversion  from  every 
thing  base  and  vicious,  and  to  communicate  instruc- 
tion, by  the  most  powerful  means  of  apposite  exam- 
ples. Though,  as  is  obvious  from  the  abova,  these 
are  not  absolutely  confined  to  personal  instances. 

To  the  second,  or  detiberalive  kind,  belongs 
whatever  can  become  the  subject  of  public  debate, 
counsel,  or  <ulvice.  Of  this  kind  are  all  orations 
made  in  the  senate,  and  at  popular  assemblies,  which 
respect  the  public  good,  the  welfare,  the  property, 
the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of  men ;  these  comprehend 


nbatcTcr  is  discussed,  advised  to,  Mr  dissuadedl 
fitim,  on  the  ground  of  any  valaable  interest :  such 
is  the  end  proposed,  as  far  as  is  consistent  witb  ho- 
nour and  justice,  in  tbis  kind  of  oratrans. 

Tbe  last  class,  which  b  called  the  judicial  or 
foretitic^corafiiitbe^A  ^l  subjects  of  distributive  jtu- 
tice.  By  tbis,  property  is  protected,  innocence  i« 
defended,  justice  is  maitttaiaed,  and  criines  are  expo- 
sed. All  subjects  canvassed  in  courts  of  judicature ; 
all  orations  delivered  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench,  are 

of  this  kind.     It's  end to  vindicate  justice  and 

equity,  in  opposition  to  fraud  and  violence,  is  obvi- 
tmiy  of  very  bigb  importaace  and  utility. 

Tbe  author,  of  the  above  division,  it  is  aaid,  waa 
AtifUiOe-  It's  progriety.  is  evident,  as  there  is  pro> 
bably  no  kind  or  subject  of  oratory,  but  what  maj 
to  lefiKMt  to  we  or  oAhei  of  tbe-aboTe  claiscK. 
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Oratorical  Promoiciatmus 
ACTION.    :     , 

2MRT  /. I^TRODUcj-oity. 

ItRONUNCIATION,  as  a  lirandi  6f  oraforj,  is  also 
calleJ  acfion,  by  some  of  the  anricnis.,  TKotrf;U,  if  we  af» 
tend  to  the  proper  signification  of  each  of  these  worth, 
we  must  admit,  that  thcfortncProsix-cts'the  ?oicej  and  the 

■  latter,  the  gestures  and  mpliona  of  the  hody. '  'BHt  if  we 
consider  tlicm  as  synonymous  terms,  in  this  cxlensire 

'  sense,  It  may  be  said,  that  pronunciation  or  action  -can- 
sistsin  a  suitable  conformity  of  thevoicc^  and  the  Tiirious 
attitudes  and  positions  of  the  body,  in  public  npi^akiVig, 
to  (he  subject  and  design  of  the  discourse. 

The  most  capable  judges  among  the'aneienls  KaTc  re- 
p^cscnted^this  brajich  of  ora!orj-,  as  the  principal  crfnceru 
in  the  province  of  an  orator, '  and  that  from  attention  la 
which  he  is  chiefly  to  expect  siicciss  in  the  ofatorieal  aH. 
"When  Cicero,  under  the  person  of  CraSsus,  has  largely 
iand  elegantly  discoursed  of'all'the  other  p'aKs'af  oratory, 
coming  at. )&«' to  speak  of  this,  he  says';  "  Att"lhe  for- 
mer have  their  etfcet  according  as  tliey  are  pronounctd. 
If  is  action  alone  that  goreras  in  public  speaking;  with, 
out  Ivljich  the  best  orator  is  of  lio  value,  and  is  often  de. 
feafcd  by  que,  in  other  respects,  much  his  inferior." 
And  he  lets'  us  know,  that  Demosthenes 'was  of  the'sama 
opinion.     Who,  when  he  was  asked,  what  was  the  pria- 
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cipal  concern,  In  oratory,  replied  action ;  and  bdng  ukeil 
again,  a  second  and  a  third  time,  what  was  next  eminent,  ' 
he  itiil  returned  the  same  answer.  Thug  he  seemed  to  id- 
timate,  that  he  thonght  the  wholi?  art  did  in  some  manner 
consist  in  this  branch-of  it.  And,  indeed,  irhc  had  not 
Judged  it  highlj*  necessary  for  au  orator,  he  would  scarcely 

.  hare  taken  so  much  pains  himsiilf,  in  correcting  those  na~ 
tural  defects,  under  which  he  laboured  originally,  in  or- 
der to  acquireit.  For  he  had  not  only  a  weak  Toice,  bnt 
also  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  so  that  he'could  not  pro- 
nounce distinctly  certain  letters.  The  former  of  these  de- 
fects he  conquered, partly  by  speaking  with  all  the  force  he 
could  exert,  on  the  sea-shore,  wiien  the  wares  roared,  and 
the  sea  was  boisterous ;  and  partly  by  pronouncing  long' 
periods  as  he  walked  op  a  hill.  Both  these  methods  contri- 
buted to  the  strengthcnlhg  6{  his  voice.  And  he  found 
means  to  render  his  pronunciation  more  clear  and  articu- 
late hy  thehe]p-of  pebblcttones  placed  onder  his  tongue. 
Nor  was  he  less  careful  in  endeavouring  to  acquire  the 
habit  ofajust-and  graceful  gesture:  for  tbia  purp<^  he 
nsed  to  pronounce  his  orations  alone  before  a  largo  ibir~ 
.    ror.     And  as  he  had  got  an  ill  custom  of  drawiiig  up  his  ' 

-  fi^ulders,  when  ho  spoke,  to  amend  that,  he  used  to  place 
-them  under  a  sword,  which  hung  orer  him  with  the  point 
downwutts.  Such  pains  did  the  prince  of  Gredan  ora- 
tors bestow,  to  remove  those  difficulties  which  would  hare 
been  suflident  to  discoarage  an  inferior  and  less  aspiring 
genios.  The  perfection  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  pro- 
nunciation, under  all  these  disadvanbiges,  by  his  indefati- 
gable diligence  and  attention,  is  evident  from  the  confes- 
sion of  his-great  adversary  and  rival  in  oratory,  Eschinet. 
Eschines,  when  he  could  not  bear  the  disgrace  of  bdng 
Tanquislied  by  Demosthenes  in  (he  cause  of  Oesiphon, 
retired  to  Rhodes.     And  being  desired  by  the  inhabtlanti 

'.at  the  place  to  recite  to  them  his  own  oration  upon  ihat 
occasion,  which  he  accordingly  repeat^;-  the  next  daj' 
titey  requested  him  (oletthem  hear  that  oTDemosthene*; 
whidi  being  pronounced  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  to 

;ihe  admiration  of  »ll  who  were  present,  "How  much 
more,"  says  he,  *'  would  you  tare  wondered,  if,  you 

-had  heard  him  speak  it  himself."  By  which  it  pl^ly 
■appears  that  be^ve  Demosthenes  the  preference,  in  that 

'.respect.     TatheseaothorUiesweniightadd  thejudgttieat 
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•  ot  Qnintillan,  who  affirms,  that  "  it  is  not  of  so  mitfk 
womentwhat  our  compositions  are,  Ba  how  tfaey  are  pro< 
noHDced ;  since  it  is  the  manner  of  flie  ddiTery  by  which 
the  andience  is  moTed,"  And  hence  he  ventures  to  assert, 
that  ''  an  indifferent  discourse,  asiisted  by  a  lifcly  and 
graceful  action,  will  hayc  greater  etlicacy  than  the  iineiiC 
harangue,  which  wants  that  adrantage."  .,  ^ 

Thejustncssof  (his sentiment  of  tiieancieuts,  conrenu 
ing  the 'power  and  efficacy  of  oratorical  pronunciation, 
might  be  proved  from  niany  instances;  but  one  or  twd 
may  here  suffice.  Ilortensius,  acotemporary  with  Cicero, 
and  while  living  next  to  Kim  in  repute  as  an  orator,  ma 
highly  applauded  for  his  action.  But  ]iis  orations  after 
his  decease,  as  Quintilian  aflirms,  (for  none  of  them  now 
remain,)  did  notappear  correspondent  to  his  reputation; 
from  which  he  justly  concludes,  that  there  must  havcbefii 
something  pleasing  iii  his  speaking,  by  which  he  gained 
his  character,  that  was  lost  in  the  reding  his  production?'. 
But  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  more  memorable  instance 
of  this  than,  in  Cicero  himself.  After  the  death  of  Pom. 
pey,  when  Cnsa^  had  taken  the  governipcut  of  ilomc  intt> 
his  own  hands,  many  of  his  aciiuainlance  interceded  with 
him  in  behalf  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  been 
of  the  opposite  faction  in  tiic  late  wars.  Antong  others 
Cicero  solicited  for  his  friend  Ligarius;  tliis  Tubero  un- 
derstanding, who  owed  Ligarius  a  grudge,  he  opposedit, 
jind  undertook  to  represent  him  to  Ccesar  as  unworthy  of 
his  clemency.  Carsar  himself  was  (irejudiced  against  Li. 
gaiius ;  and  therefore  when  the  cause  was  to  come  before 
him,  he  calmly  said,  "  We  may  renturc  to  hear  Cicert> 
display  his  eloquence,  for  I  know  the  person  fur  H.hom 
he  pleads  to  be  a  bad  man,  and  an  tmemy  to  me."  ftut 
Cicero,  however,  in  the  courseofhls^ation,  so  worketl 
upon  tiiepassionsofCKsar,  that  the  emotions  of  his  mind 
were  rery  conspiijuQus,  from  the  frequent  alterations  of 
his  countenance.  And  when  he  came  tg  touch  upon  the 
b«ttle  of  Pharsjtiia,  which  had  gi>en  Cse^r  (he  empire  of 
the  worldf  he  represented  it  in  such  a,  moving  and  lively 
vanncr,  tliat  Cxsar  could  no  longer  rvstrain  himself, '  he 
was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  trembting,  that  he  dropt  the 
papers,  which  be  held  in  his  hand.  This  was  the  mor« 
remarkable,  because  Caesar  was  himself  one  of  the  great. 
.Ht»rators  oCUiatagc;  acquainudwnthalithearts  of  aJ- 
«  3 
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dress,  and  avenues  to  (he  passions,  and  consequently-  ivaa 
lhe<better  jireparud  to  guard  against  any  attack  on  the 
latter.  But  neither  his  skill  nor  }^s  resolution  of  mind 
was  of  sufEeient  force  jigainst  the  power  of  oratory ;  the 
conqueror  of  the  world  became  a  conquest  to  the  charms 
of  Cicero's  eioiiuence;  so  that,  contrary  to  his  intention, 
he  acceded  to  the  plea  of  the  orator  and  pardoned  Li^rhis, 
^fow'  that  oration  is  still  extant,  and  appears  uxcceidiiigly 
Well  calculated  to  touch  the  soft  aitd  tender  pas^ons  and 
sprifigs  of  the  soul.  i!ut  we  believe  it  can  scarcely  be 
disirernibie  to  any  in  reading  it,  hotf  it  should  have  had 
such  a  surprising  cQ'eft;  wliich  must  therefore  have  been 
■  cliielty  owing  to  the  wonderful  address  and  conduct  of 
the  speaker. 

The  more  natural  the  pronunciation  is,  of  conseqncnccj 
the  more  moving  it  will  be,  since  the  perfection  of  art 
consists  in  its  nearest  resemblance  to  nature.  A  nd  there- 
fore it  iS  not  without  )rr>od  reason,  that  fheancienlH  niakc 
it  one  qualtHcatiou  of  an  orator,  that  be  be  a  good  man  ; 
because  a  person  of  this  character  will  malie  the  cause  he 
espouses  his  ow  A,  and  the  more  scnsiibly  he  Is  touched  with 
it  himself,  the  moro  natural  his  action  will  be,  and  by  that 
means  affect  others  the  more  easily  in  (he  tiame  mannt-r, 
Cicero  speaking' iipon  this  subject  says,  "  It  is  certain 
that  truth  (by  which  he  means  nature)  in  every  thing 
excels  vnitalioti ;  but  if  that  was  suiHcient  of  itself  in  ac- 
tion, we  should  have  no  occasion  for  art."  Inhisopinitfn 
therefore  (and  who  wasn.  belter  judge?)  art  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  if  well  managed,  will  assist  and 
improve  nature.  But  this  is  not  ail,  for  sometimes  wc 
find  the  force  of  it  so  great  and  powerful,  that  where  it  is 
wholely  counterfeit,  it  will  for  the  lime  work  the  same 
elfecf,  as  if  It  were  founded  in  trnih.  This  is  well  kaown 
to  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  the  representor 
tions  of  the  theatre.  In  tragedies,  though  Wo  are  sensible, 
that  every  thing  wc  See  and  hear  is  'counterfeit,, yet  such 
is  the  power  of  action,  that  we  are  often  affected  by  it  In 
thesamemailner,  as  if  they  were  all  realities.  Anger  uid 
resentment  at  the  appear^Cc  of  cruelty,  concern  and  so- 
licitude for  (Ustrest'virtilc,  rise  in  our  breasts;  and  tcari 
ar,i  extorted  from  us  for  opprest  innocence:  though  at 
the  same  time  perhaps  we  are  ready  to  laugh  at  ourselves 
'for  being  thus  deluded.     If  art  (hen  has  so  great  an  inStik 
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nation,  how  puverfu]  must  be  thu  cirect  of  a  just  and 
lively  re|)ri'SPQ!ation  ofwliat  we  Icuow  to  be  friic  and  r<'al, ., 
IloW  a^roeaMc  it  is  both  to  nalttri'  a,nij  reason,  (liaf  a'^ 
warmth  of  expression  and  Tc'ienieiicc  of  gesture  should 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  iniport^nre  of  the  subject  and  , 
concern  of  the  speaker,  "ill  fiirffier  ap|-.ear,  by  looking 
a  little  into  the  more  eurjy  and  Muijleages  of  the  world. 
For  the  higher  we  go,  the  mure  we  btiall  lind  of  both. 
We  shall  give  tJie  observation  of  a  great  man  upon  fhiB 
head  in  Iits  own  words.  "  The  Romans,"  says  he, 
**' had  a  Tery  great  faU>ntthIs  way,  and  the  Greeks  a 
greater,  'i'lie  eastern  nations  cxfdled  in  it,  and  particu* 
iarjy  the  Ilcbrewsl  Notlung  can  equal  the  strength  and 
vivacity  of  the  figure*  they  employed  in  their  discourse; 
and  thetefy  actions  they  used  to  express  their  sentiment; 
BQch  as  putting  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  tcanng  their 
garments,  and  covering  themselves  with  sackcloth,  under 
any  deep  dj.strcss  and  sorrow  of  miud.  I  do  not  speak 
of  what  the  prophets  did  to  give  a  more  lively- repifscnta- 
tjon  of  the  things  they  foretold,  Itecauae  such  Aguratire 
actions  were  the  effects  of  divine  inspiration.  But  eyen 
in  other  caseswefind  those  people  understood  much  better 
than  we  do,  how  to  express  their  grief,  and  fear,  and  other 
passions.  And  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  those  surpiising 
effects  of  eloq^aence,  which' we  never  experience  now.'-' 
Thus  far  this  esccHeat  wrifcr.  And  what  he  sajs  here, 
with  respect  to  the  i^ction  of  the  eastern  nations,  was  in  n 
great  measure  cus^mary  among  (he  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
if  not  en^rely  of  the  s^unelcind,  yet  perhaps  as  vehement 
and  expressive.  They  did  not  think  language  of  itself  ' 
eidficienf  to  esprwJ  flic  height  of  their  passions,  nniess 
enforced  by  ujjremmOn  motions  and  gestures.  Thus 
when  Achilles  Tiad  drivi-n  tie  Trojans  into  their,  city  wjtlj 
<he  greatest  pcedpitaftoii  and  (error,  and  only  Hector  ven. 
tured  to  stay.withoui  (he  gates  to  engage  htm,  Itomer  re. 
presents  both  king  Priam  and  his  queen  under  the  greatest 
eonsternation  for  the  danger  of  their  son.  And  therefore 
in  order  to  prev^l  with  him  to  come  into  the  city,  and 
not  fight  with  Achilles,  they  not  only  entrc.il  him  from 
the  w^ls,  iu  the  most  tender  and  moving  lanitnagc  tmagi. 
nable4  but  the  king  tears  ofi'  his  grey  locks  with  hi» 
It^ods;  anij  the  guecH,  in  a  fl,o;)d  of  tears,  exposes  he/ 
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breasts,  and  a<ljurcs  him  by  those  paps,  which  suckled 
him,  to  comply  with  her  request.  The  poet  Icoew  yeij 
veil,  that  no  words  could  of  themgclres  represent  those 
agoaic«of  minil,  heendeaTOi»redfo  convey,  anless  height- 
ened by  the  idea  of  such  actions,  as  were  expressiTe  of 
the  deepest  sorrow.  And  indaed  this  was  anciently 
esteemed  so  requisite  in  an  orator,  that,  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, he  was  tcarcely  thought  to  be  in  earnest  who 
wanted  it.  In  one  of  Cicero's  orations,  he  docs  not  scru< 
pfc  to  argaa  In  that  manner  with  his  adrersarf. 
*'  Would  yoa  talk  thus,"  says  he,  "  if  you  were  seri. 
ons?  Would  you,  who  are  wont  to  display  your  elo> 
queues  SO  warmly  in  the  danger  of  others,  act  so  coldlf 
in  your  bwQ?  Where  Is  that  concern?  that  ardour, 
which  used  to  ^tort  pity  ctcq  from  children?  Here  is 
n<t  «iDOtion  either  of  mind  or  body;  neither  the  forehead 
■truclc  nor  the  thigh,  nor  so  much  as  »  stamp  of  the  foot.^ 
Therefore  yod  have  been  so  far  from  enflamin^  our 
uinds,  that  you  h»ve  scarcely  kept  ns  awake." 

As  action  therefore  was  judged  so  necessary  a  qualilica. 
tktn  i^  an  orator,  among  tlie  ancients,  so  they  made  UHe 
of  several  methods  and  expedients  for  the  better  attuning 
it     The  prirfcipftl  of  which  we  shall  briefly  mention. 

Decenf;y  of  prtuiunciation  is  an  habf  t.  And  as  all  ha. 
bits  are  gained  by  time,  so  the  sooner  they  are  learned, 
with  the  greater  ease  they  are  generally  acquired.  For-. 
«MI«  persons  are  young,  they  are  not  only  more  flexible, 
add  capable  of  any  particular  bent;  but  they  are  like- 
wise free  from  the  trouble  of  encountering  and  enbduing 
Contrary  habits,  which  doubles  the  labour,  and  encreasea 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  laudable  qu^ity.  Qnihti. 
lian  was  very  sensible  of  this,  In  the  case  before  us,  and 
therefore  in  order  to  have  persons  trained  up  to  it,  ha 
begins  with  them  in  tl^eir  childhood,  and  descends  so  low 
as  even  to  give  directions,  how  they  should  be  taught  to 
pronounce  when  they  first  learn  to  read.  And  he  advises, 
tiiat  they  should  then  be  instructed  where  to  suspend  their 
(O)cc,  and  make  their  proper  pauses,  both  in  distinguish, 
ing  the  Several  parts  of  the  same  sentence,  and  in  separa- 
ting one  sentAice  from  another:  likewise  when  to  raiw, 
or  »nk  their  voice,  or  give  it  a  proper  inRectioa:  to  be 
slAwer  or  faster,  vehement  or  sedate,  as  the  nature  oftl^e 
subject  m^y  require;   and  the  tone  of  ttieir  Toipe  tc;  be 
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aUnufft  manly  and  giUTc^  but  at  the  same  time  miu'd  vith 
«ji  A^reuiiblc  swoetneSK.  These  things  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear in  themselves  small,  l>ut  ir  duly  attended  to,  t^oy 
wiU  be  found  of  considerable  use  in  order  to  bring  us  to 
a  just  and  proper  pronunriallon.  For  in  erery  thing  tlut 
is  to  be  attained  by  prattice,  it  is  agrcat  advantage  to  set 
out  right  at  first.  , 

The  ancients  likeulsc  had  pert^ons,  whom  tbey  called 
Pfaooasici)  wliuse  proper  business  it  was  to  teach  thfm 
howi  to  regulate  and. manage  their  voic<?.  And  others 
wbo  iustcucted  thero  in  Uie.whole  art  of  pronuDciatioR, 
bolJi,as  to  the  voice  wd  gesture.  T4iese  latter  werage- 
nei^ly  taken  from  tlte  theatre,  being  som^  eminent  and 
cffierieuccd  actors.  Hence  Quintilian,  trcafing  of  the 
prorittceof th£s^perEi>iu<,say's,  "  Tbecommedianougbt 
to  tei^^  tbUR  bow  to  relate  facts,  h  itb  what  authority  to 
adrise,  with  what  vehemence  to  express  anger,  and  with 
wliat  softness,  compassion."  And  speaking  of  gestures, 
besajs,  ''  He  should  admonish  theintdr^use  their  coun. 
tea&ncq,  not  distort  their  lips,  or  strcfil(  thtur  mouths." 
To  which  be  adds,  several  other  directions  of  a  similar  _ 
kind.  And  we  am  told  concerning  ^lie'einperor  M.  An. 
toniniui,.  usually  called  the  philosopher,  that  "  his  first 
masters  were  Euphorift  the graa)marianj  andGcminui  fba 
commecliau." 

Birt  fhough  they  employed  actpfV  to  instruct  their 
youth  in  forpi'ng  ttteir  speech  and  gestures,  yet  the  action 
of  an  orator  was  diffefent  from  that  of  the.  theatre. 
Cicero  very  plainly  represents  this  distinpflon,  in  the 
woEds  of  Cfassius,  when  speaking  of  orators ;  he  says, 
i"  The  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  ex-  ■ 
prc&sions,  not  in  a  theatrical  way,  mimicking  the  wordt. 
by  particular  gesticulations;  bnt  in  a  manner  expressive 
of  the  general  sense ;  with  a  sedate  and  manly  in Sectioa 
of  the  sides:  "ot  taken  from-  the  stage  iuid  actors,  but 
from  theexerciscnf  armsand  tJiePalustra."  AndQuinti- 
liaa  s^f  s  to  the  same  purpose,  "  Every  gesture  and  mo- 
tion of  the  coramedians  is  not  to  be  imitated,  or  adopted 
to  -its  utmost  degree."  They  thought  the  action  of  the 
theatre  too  light  and  extravagant  for  the  imitation  of  an 
outer ;  and  therefore  though  they  employed  actors  to  i^i- 
form  young  persons  in  the.  first fudi men ts ;  yet  they  were 
tfterwardfsent  to  the  Palestra,  or  schouls  designed  0» 


purpose  to  teach  them  a  just  and  gracefnl  management  of 
their  bodies.     And  such  schools,  as  Quintllian  informs  as,    • 
were  in  use  both  among  fhe  Greeks  and  Romans:     Just 
as  in  later  (iuie^  children  k'arii  to'dance,  in  some  measure, 
with  the  same  intention;  '       ' 

Being  thnsTar  prepared,  they  were  lifter  wards  sent  fo' 
the  sehools  of  the  rhetoricians.  And  here,  as  their  bu- 
siness was  to  cultivate  their  stvic,  and  gain  the  whole  art 
of  eloquence ;  so  it  was  jiarticnlariy  to  acquire  a  just  and 
accurate  jiroQuticiation  by  those  exercises,  jn'irfaich  for 
that  end  they  were  constantly  employed.  And  as  the 
Creeks  were  most  ceiebrated  for' their  skill  in  all  the  po- 
lite artSj'andespccially  oratory;  the  Rom  in' gentry- and 
nubllitygenerallyseutth^rsons  abroad',  and  placed  (hem 
under  the  tuition  of  some  eminent  G'recian  piaster,  to  in- 
struct them  in  fhe  art  of  Speaking,  ancf  by  that  means  to.  - 
fit  (Jiem  for  the  service  of  tljeir  country,  either  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  or  the  senate.  Thus  Cicero  was  sent 
'  to  Ithodesjto  study  under  the  famous  Molo,  andBrutas 
was  plac<'d  under  Puramencs;  C'ltslr  was  going  to  the; , 
same  place,  when  he  was  taken  by  pirates;  and  Augustng 
afterwards  studied  there  under  Apoliodorus. 
'  Xor  after  all  tliis  patli's'and  iridustrr  did  they  yet  think  ' 
themsohes  sufficiently  qualified  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  character  of  orators.  Bat  it  was  their  constant  cus- 
tom to  convene  together  some  uf  their  friends  and  ac. 
qnamtance,  wl|o  were  proper  judges  of  such  perform. 
ances,  and  declaim  before  theni  in  private  The  business  ' 
of  these  pensonswas  toniakeob^eri^fidns,  both  <hi  their 
(angiiaje  and  pronunciation.  And  Ihcj  -aittk  allovfd 
l6e  greatest  frr-e<!'oTO  in'iM^nUn^  (fn(  any  thlr^  tUey  ' 
thoo^htatnVss,  cither  as  to  inaccuracy  of  inethridiimpro- 
i-ricly  «f  sljle,  or  imleciif nm' of  vincc  or  ^estijre.  TUs 
wave  flie'm  an  «piwir( unit}-  to  eorrectitnj  defceJs' at  first, 
before  they  bad  beeabe  kaVdHaL  Wbat'cffb^ts  might 
RotJQsnybeej(pectedrr'*m  sachaTilnstltntidli?  Pertoos 
trajsViI  np  is  tli is  manner,  with  all  ttiose' a^amts|«3^ 
i<Mfted  ta  a  ^ood  nainral  genius,  could  not  fan'oT  malting 
'*efy  cornp'etc  orators.  Though e»en  after  ihcy  came  t« 
appear  la  public  they' ilid  not  lay  a.side  the  ostomof  de- 
rlannlRg.  FiirQ^'^t^^'''^  ^'^  "^  ^^  Carba  nied  to  ' 
j)ractire  it  dafly'In  liis  lent  And  Augnstws  is  reported 
t-o  liaTe"c«BtjR;(ed  it  duHng  tbe  war  bf  Mvthii,  agalas*  • 


'M.  Antony.  Jiar  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  so  constant  ap 
. attention  to  this  practice  was  only  serviceable  to  them  in 
itheir  public  performances,;  but  it  must  necessarily  afltrct 
their  wbule  conduct,  give  them  a  frcedont  of  speech,  e^si- 
oiess.of  address  and  behaviour,  and  render  them  in  atl 
respecls  accomplished  gentlemen,  A^  wet!  as  c:«cellenT 
orators.  And  from  hence  perhaps  we  may  see  k-ss  rea, 
sou  to  wonder  at  the  surprising  effects  of  some  of  their 
.discourses,  when  we  consider  what  pains  tliey  bestowed 
to  arrive  at  those  abilities. 

Jlaving  thus  far  treated  on  oratorical  pronunciation  in' 
general,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  parts  uf  It 
separately;  which  are  ooice  and  g-cj^ur^. 


Vo 
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'  OICE  is  one  kind  of  sounds.  Now,  the  iuniii'Trrr 
of  sounds,  either  to' raise  or  allay  the  passians,  iseiidenl: 
.from  the  effects  of  music.  And  certainly  the  harmony, 
of  an  elegant  discourse,  justly  and  gruccfuljy  pro. 
nouncod,  is  capable  of  moving  us,  if  not  in  a  manner  so 
violent  aud  extatic,  jet  no  less  ponerfu],  and  murh 
more  agreeable  to  oiir  raliotial  fuiutties.  As  the  busi- 
ness of  this  section  is  to  oiler  some  consideration '<  re- 
B])ecting  the  just  and  graceful  majugement  of  the  i  .pir.>. 
_  il  may  not  be  imi'roiwr,  in  Uie  first  [ilacc,  ip  obsiv.  e  in 
'general  n hat  nature  dues  when  free  and  unconslraiiieii. 
As  persons  arc  differently  affected  when  Ihcv  Sjiea!-.  t-o 
they  nalur^tUy  alter  the  (one  of  their  voice,  though  ihrj 
do  not  always  attend  to  it.  ,lt  rises  and  sinks,  and  re. 
ceives  variuns  Inllections,  according  to  the  present  iXxw 
aud  disj^osttion  of  the  mind.  When  the,  mind  is  calm 
and  sedate,  the  voice  is.  uioderafe  and  even;  «)i™  the 
forniee  is  dejected  with  sorrow,  the' latter  is  languid': 
and  when  that  is  iuHanicd  by  pasMon,  this  is  raised  and 
elevated.  If  is  the  orator's  bu;:iness,  therefore,  to' fol- 
low nature,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  tJie'tbiic  of  'his 
voice  appear  natural  and  I'naffected.  And  for  this  end, 
he  must  take  care  to  suit  it  to  the  nature  tf  the  subject; 
but  still  so  as  to  be  alwtfys  grave  and  dccfent.  Some 
persons  continue  a  discourw.iu  such  a  Low  and  drawlifg 
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manner,' that'  tliey.  can  scarcely  be  heard  by  tliefr  ar*- 
dtence.  Others  again  hurry  on  in  tui  loud  and  boist«v 
Tous  a  manm^r,  as  if  they  imagined  Char  hearers  were, 
deaf.  But  all  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  speech  lies  iit 
the  proper  temperament  of  the  voice,  between  these  ex- 
tremes. In  orde^  to  set  this  matter  iit  a  just  light,  it  will- 
be  necessary  to  coiisider  the  ptincipal  affections,  or  pro* 
.  parties  ofNtfac  Toice,  and  how  they  arc  to  be  regulated 
by  an   orator.       Now    these  may  all  be  referred  to 

(KIAMTITY  or  QUALITT. 

QoANTiTT  of  the  Toice  consists  in  its  highness  or 
lowNESs,  bwift:(ES!  or  sIowness,  and  the  intermediate 
degrees  between  them. 

Erfery  person  who  spealcs  in  public,  should  endeavour, 
If  he  eaa^  fo  fill  the  place,  where  he  speaks.  But  still 
he  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  natural  key  of 
bis  Toice.  Without  attention  to  this,  his  Toice  will  ntd- 
ther  appear  soft  nor  agreeable ;  bat  either  harsh  and 
rough,  «r  shnll  and  squeaking.  Besides,  he  wilt  not  be 
Ubie  to  give  etery  syllable  its  full  and  distinct  sound, 
'which  will  render  what  he  says  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  Understood.  He  should  therefore  take  care  to  keep 
hib  Toiee  within  rea£hf  so  as  to  have  it  under  manage. 
meitt,  that  he  may  raise  or  sink  it,  or  give  it  any  iiiflec  . 
tioa  hev thinks  proper ;  which  will  not  be  in  bis  power- 
to  do,  if  he  pnt  a  force  upon  it,  and  slr^n  it  beyond  its 
Katural  tone. 

The  like  caution  is  to  be  used  against  the  contra^  • 
extreme ;  that  of  dropping  the  Voice,  and  suffering  it  t» 
>ink  toftlow.  This  will  give  the  speaker  pain  in  raising 
it  again  to  its  proper  pitch,  and  be  in  an  equal  degree 
offensive  to  the  bearers.  For  though  the  music  of  speech 
vgnsist  in  the  Variations  of  the  voice,  yet  they  must  be 
gradual  to  render  them  pleasant.  All  sudden  and  great 
changes  at  t>ti»^re  rather  to  be  esteemed  chasms  in  speak- 
ing than  variations.  Besides,  as  they  often  prevent  the 
lieaicrs  from  apprehending  the  sense  of  what  is  said,  it 
gives  them  no  sTnali  imeasiness,  that  they  are  obliged  tu 
Vtrelch  their  attention.  Many  persons  aTe  too  apt  to  be 
gnilty  of  this,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  by 
dropping  the  last  word ;  which  ought  in  a  particular 
manner  to  be  expressed-  distinctly,  because  the  meaniug  ■  - 
of  the  whole  sentence  often  depends  upon  it. 
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The  medium  between  fheiie  two  is  a  modt^ratc  and 
«yen  voicu.  Uut  this  is  not  the  same  in  all ;  that  whic& 
irould  be  moderate  in  one,  would  be ,high  in  another, 
livery  person,  (hert'fure,  must  regulate  it  by  (he  natu- 
ral key  of  Iiis  own  voice.  A  calm  and  sedate  voice  U 
gener^Iy  best;  as  a  moderate  sound  is  most  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  if  it  be  clear  and  distinct.  But  this  equality  of 
the  voice  must  also  be  accompanied  with  a  variety,  other, 
wise  there  can  be  no  harmony;  since  all  harmony  con- 
sists in  variety.  Nothing  is  less  picasingj  than  a  dis- 
course pronounced  throughout  in  one  unviirted  tone  of 
the  voice,  without  any  change  or  alteralioiu  Besides,  a 
variation  of  the  voire  is  an  case  to  the  speaker,  as  the 
body  is  relieved  by  shifting  its  posture.  The  equality, 
therefore,  we  are  here  speaking  of,  admits  a  variety  of 
inflections  and  changes  within  the  same  pitch.  And 
when  that  is  allured,  the  gradations,  whether  higher  or 
lower,  should  be  so  gentle  and  regular,  as  to  prescrTc  a 
due  proportion  of  the  parts,  and  harmony  of  the  w  hole ; 
which  cannot' be  done,  when  the  voice  is  suddenly  varied 
with  too  great  a  disliiiction.  And,  Oieref«re,  it  should 
move  from  one  key  to  another,  so  as  rather  to  glide  like 
a  gentle  stream,  than  pour  duun  like  a  rapid  torrent,  as 
■it  ingenious  writer  has  well  expressi-d  it.  An  even  voice 
is.best  fitted  to  keep  the  mind  to  close  altenlion.'  And 
fberoforcin  subjects  designed  only  for  instruction,  wirh- 
out  any  address  to  the  passions,  there  is  little  room  for  a 
variety  of  voice.  Tor  the  voice  ought  to  agree  with  the 
slyle;  and  as  upon  such  subjects  thin  should  be  eqn^ih, 
moderate,  and  smooth,  so  should  the  ottii^r.  Every 
thing,  as  we  say,  Is  beautiful  in  lis  season,  and  there  Is  a 
rert^n  propriety  in  things,  which  is  alwayti  to  be  r^ 
garded.  And,  therefore,  anaFTeclid  variety,  til-placed, 
is  as  disagreeable  to  a  jodiiious  amUence,  as  the  want  of 
it  where  the  subject  reijuires  it.  We  may  find  some  per- 
sons, who,  in.  pronouncing  a  grave  and  plain  discourse, 
aSect  as  many  different  tones,  changes,  and  variations  of 
thcjr  ic^ce,  as  if  they  were  acting  a  comedy;  which  ti 
doubtless  3  very  great  impropriety.  Rut  the  orafor'a 
province  18  not  baK'ly  to  appb'  to  the  mind,  but  like- 
wisp  tj>  tj^  passions,  w  hich  require  a  great  variety  of  th«  ■ 
voicck'  ^gh  or  tow,  I'chenirnt  or  laiignid,  according  ta 
the  lurtiirc  of  the  iiassions  he  designs  to  tiffccL     So  that 
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for  sn  ■orator  aiwajs  to  nse  itie  same  tone  vr  degree  of. 
Iiis  «oicej  apt)  e*:;n;ct  to  answer  all  Ms  views  bjit,  would' 
he  much  the  samiJ  ttii»g,  as  if  a  plijjiiriau  sTioiild  j>ropo5e 
to  cttre  all  ilistempprs  by  one  metticine.  From  hence  it 
is  evident,  that,  although  various  infleclrans  aiul  lon<.'s  <^ 
the  voice  arc  requisite  ani]  pluaslng '  to  the  ear,  ;yet  the 
■degree  of  it  should  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  design  of  the  speaker.  But,  as  a  perfect 
monotony  is  always  unpleasant,  so  it  can  never  be  oeces. 
-sary  in  any  discour^ 

The  uest  property  ofthevoice,  at ove- mentioned,  was 
■swiftness.  Tliat  some  .  expressions  ought  to  1>e  pro. 
■flounced  faster  and  swifter  than'ottiors  is  very  manffest.  . 
'Gay  and  sprightly  lAcas  should  riot  ouly  be  expressed 
louder,  iDUt  also  faster  than  such  as  are  sad  hhA  metan. 
•choly.  Aad  when  wc  press  an  adtersary,  tlie  voice 
shauid  1)0  brisk,  and  quick.  3tut  to  hurry  on  in  a  preci- 
pitant manner,  without  ipaustng,  till  stopt  for  want  of 
'breatli,  is  certainly  a  very  great  fault, '  This  destroy* 
not  onjyfhenjecessary  distinction  between  sentence  and, 
suntence^  but  likewise  between  the  several  words  of  the 
«ame  sentence ;  and  often  occasions  us  to  'express  our 
vords  by  h^lres,  while  one  is  thrown  so  fast  npon  an- 
'Other,  tbat  we  arc  not  able  to  give  each  its  full  and  just 
Bound.  By  this  means,  all  the  grace  of  speaking  is  lost, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  advantage  of  hearing.  Foe, 
when  the  ears  of  the  audience  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
voiubilityof  the  speaker's  tongue,  they  will  belittle  the 
better  for  what  he  says.  Besifles^  by  noi  comraanding 
his  voice,  and  easing  his  broath,  at  the  proper  ])auses  and 
points  of  distinction,  he  is  often  «bliged  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence ;  and  so  divides  what  should  be  con> 
finned  and  joins  what  shoijld  be  separated ;  which  must 
necessarily  destroy  thpsense^  and  confound  his  discourse. 
Voung  persons  arc  very  lialtle  to  this,  especially  at  Rtat 
sotting  out.  ^  And  it^' often  arises  Xrom  diiKdcncc.  They 
are  jealous  of  their  performances,  and.  iTie-suCccss  they 
may  have  in  speaking,  which  gives  them  pain  fiM  It  is 
>OTcr;  and  this  puts  them  into  a  hurry  of  mind  that  inca- 
pacitates them  for  governiug  their  yoici-,  and  keeping  it 
nnder  that  d^e  rfgulation,  which  perhaps  they  pfo'p'osed' 
to  themselves  before  they  began  .('o  stieak.  And  the' 
greator  degree  siicli  persons  have  of  a  n'ative  arid  ^hge- 
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qnous  modesty,  accompanied  Aritli  alaailable  ambitioii  ta 
«xcefl,  i\iey  are  comnionly  -the  -mort  -exposed  t«  thta. 
For;  wliilc,  on  the  one  ftaniJ,  Ihey  are  Hred  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  to  rcComineifd  themseWes,  and  ad  the  other, 
are  Ifearfiil  xif  the  CTcnt-;  this  dubious  state  off  mindu 
•very  aptto throw  them  off  Iheir  guard,  aad  nin  them 
iinto  this  excess.  From  witlch  we  may  «ee  tlic  great  ad. 
■vantage  of  havinj?  Ihe  Toicc  -wen  formed  by  times;  for 
'W'hc&  once  ^t  has  become  habitnal  to  S)>eak  with  justnessi 
and  propriety,  persons  readjly  practice  it  without  much 
■attciitiOD  or  concern. 

And  as  a  precipitant  and  hasty  pronunciation  is  cul- 
pable, so  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fault  to 
■speak  too'  slow.  This'seems  to  argue  a  heaviness  in  the 
■speaker.  And,  as  he  appears  cool  in  himse^,  he  can 
never  expect  to  warm  his  hearers  and  excite  thew  aBec- 
tions,  ■  When  not  oflly  every  word,  but  every  syllable  is 
•drawn  out  to  too  great  a  kngth,  (he  ideas  do  oot  come  fast 
enough  to  keep  ugl  the  attention  without  much  uneasi.- 
ness.  -for,  titi  th^  sense.is  completed,  the  miad  is  in 
suspense,  and  if  it  be  held  long  tn  that  situation,  it  witl 
of  course  flag  and  grow  tired.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  it 
b  requisite  the  pronunciation  should  be  slower  than  in 
others;  as  in  representing  things  great  and  difficult;  or 
in  expressing  some  pairtictilar  passions,  as  admiration  or 
grief.  iJirt  the  e:xtreme  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  ar 
■stofrness  cqualfy  continued  through  a  whole  discourse, 
which  must  necessaHIy  render  it  Hat  and  lifeless. 

Now,  to  avoid  dfher  of  the  two  exfiemes  last  men- 
tioned, the  voice  ought  to  be  sedate  snil  distinct.  And 
in  order  to  render  ildistinct  it  is  necessary  not  only  that- 
each  word  and  syllable  should  liave  its  just  and  full 
sound,  both  as  to  tipie  and  actent,  but  likewise  that 
every  sentence  and  part  of  a  sentence  should  be  separated  ' 
by  its  proper  pause  and  interval.  This  is  the  more  easj- 
to  be  dond  in  rendinR:,  from  the  assistance  of  the  points, 
but  it  is  no  li,'ss  to  be  attended  to  in  speaking,  if  we. 
would  pronounce  in  a  distinct  andgraceful  manner.  For 
every  one  should  speak  in  the  same  manner  as  he  ought 
to  readj  if  he  could  arrive  at  the  exactness.  Now,  the 
'Common  rule  given  in  pausing,  is,  that  we  stop-our  voice 
■at  a  comma  tHl  wc  cart  tell  one ;  at  a  semic'olonj  two ;  at- 
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ft  colon,  throe;  and  at  a  full  period,  four.  AnSaa^Itae 
points, Bra  either  accommadated  to  the  several  parts  of 
tbe  soRie  MBtence,  u  tlie  first  thr^e;  or  different  sen- 
teocn,  as  tbe  lut:  this  occasions  the  different  length  of 
the  puue,  hy  which  either  the  dependence  of  what  pce> 
oedes  upon  (kat  which  follows,  or  its  distiactiou  frgm  It, 
it  repreMnted.  And,  therefore,  in  the  first  thl-ee  3tQpft 
the  voice  is  rather  to  be  suspended  in  difiecent  dpgre«a 
and  inossiirei  of  time,  than  entirely  drop t,  to  shew  that 
theavipeis  not  yet  completed.  Uut  between  sentence 
and  sentence  we  respire  and  begin  anew.  So  that  in  long 
periods,  the  voice  should  be  favoured  by  beginning  low 
and  sedAtely,  that  it  may  hold  to  the  end  without  reepi. 
tati<M) ;  or,  if  it  will  not,  the  breath  ought  to  be  reco- 
vered without  sinking  the  voice.  For,  if  .once  the  voice 
drop  f«r  want  of  breath,  before  the. period  be  finished, 
not  only  the  beauty,  but  likeivise  the  sense,  of  it  will  be 
lost  Quintilian  lays  a  great  stieis  upon  th^  doe  atten- 
dance to  these  pauses,  and  says,  "Though  it  m^ya^gear 
iiot^o  considerable  in  itself,  yetal4  the  t^er  vutucg  of 
»  good  pronunciation  aie  deficient  withoat  it" 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  ukqh  pr9pertiefl  of  the 
voice  as  reipcct  auANTiTy,  we  come  now  to  speak  of  its 
quAUTiESi     And  the  chi^f  of  these  arc,  strenqt^  or 

WEAKNESS,    CJ.EAIINESS    Or    OBSCDSKiESS,     FUI^ESS    or 

SKALbNEss,  RMOOTUHBss  Or  ROUU1KES9.  Ffow,  the  ouc 
half  of  these  is  what  every  one  would  wiyiagly  chpos^, 
as  he  would  wish  to  be  free  from  the  other.  But  it  is 
not  in  our  power  to  give  ourselves  what  qiuUtics  of  the 
Toice  we  please,  but  only  to  make  the  b«st  use  wc  can 
of  what  nature  has  bestowed ,upon  us.  However,  seve- 
ral defects  of  the  vwce  are  cajiable  ot  being  Itelpcd  by 
earcand  proper  meaiu;  as,  on  the  other  haiul^  the  best 
voice  may  be  greatly  hurt  by  ill  mamigeineat  and  indis- 
cretion. Temperance  is  a  great  preservative  of  the 
-voice,  and  all  excess  is  highly  ,prejudicial  to  it  The 
voice.must  necessarily  snffer,  if  the  organs  of  speech  Jiave 
not  their  proper  tone.  And  in  order  to  their  haying  Ibis, 
they  must  be  kept  is  due  temperature,  that  is,  thfymust. 
neither  be  too  moist,  nor  to?  drjf.  If.lhcy  abound  wilh 
fluids,  these  will  obstruct  the  cleiari^ss  of  th<;  vo^c«,  and 
render  it  obscure,  and  cAnl'used;  a^  if  they  Are  parched 


with  dronght,  fhe  Toice  wUl  b«  hanh  and  rovgh.  Now, 
al)  excesses,  u  Veil  a>  some  bodily  iniUi|MMltioii>,  mn 
apt  to.affisctthe  oi^ns  in  one  or  other  of  these  wajs, 

A  strong  voice  is  very  seniccable  to  an  orator,  be- 
caase,  if  if  want  sonie~other  adTantagei,  he  is  howerer 
capable  of  making  lilinsalf  heard.  And  if  at  any  tint 
he  is  forced  to  strain  it,  he  is  in  lew  dangw  of  iti  failing 
hini,>before  he  has  finished  his  diseoarse.  Bat  he  who 
has  a  weait  voice  should  be  very  careful  not  t«  stnin  it, 
especially- at  first  He  ought  to  begin  low,  and  rise  gra- 
dually to  such  a  pitch  as  the  key  of  his  Toice  will  carry 
him,  withoDt  being  obliged  to  sink  afterwards.  Fr» 
qoent  inflections  of  the  roice  will  likewise  be  some  asaia. 
fiince  to  him.  But  especially,  he  should  t^e  nreto 
speak  deliberately,  and  ease  his  Toice,  by  allowing  dae 
time  for  respiration  at  alt  the  proper  pansei.  It  is  am 
extreme,  much  less  incoilTeBient  for  nch  a  person,  nu 
ther  to  speak  too  slow,  than  too  fast.  Bat  tUs  defect  of 
a  weak  voice  is  sometimes  capable  of  being  helped  by 
the  use  of  proper  methods;  as  is  ciident  from  the  iiu 
stance  of  Demosfhenes,  before  mentioned. 

A  voice  is  said  to  be  clear,  when  the  organs  of  speech 
are  suited  to  give  all  the  different  letters,  and  all  the  com- 
binations of  them  in  syllables  and  words,  their  proper 
«nd  distinct  sounds.  Such  a  voice  is  very  pleasing  utd 
agreeable  to  the  heuers,  and  no  less  a  happiness  to  the 
speaker,  as  it  saves  faim  a  great  expense  of  spirits.  Fox 
a  moderate  voice,  if  clear,  wilt  be  as  distinctly  heard,  as 
one  much  tonder,  ir  thick  and  obscure.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
Vantage  to  thespeaker,  because  he  can  betteV  keephis  voice 
Under  comhand,  and  modulate  it  at  pleasure,  as  the  seve- 
ral parts  and  circumstances  of  his  discourse  may  require. 
On  the  contrary,  an  obficure  and  confused  voice  is  not 
always  occasioned  from  a  deficiency  in  the  organ,  but 
frequently  is  the  effect  of  custom  and  a  bad  -habit.  Some 
]>ersons,  eitherfromwant  of  duecarein  their  education  at 
first,  or  from  inadvertency  and  negligence  afterwards,  run 
Into  a  very  irregular  and  confused  iuanner  of  expresring 
their  words;  either  by  misplacing  the  accent,  confound- 
ing the  sound  of  the  letters,  or  huddi'mg  the  syllables 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  render  what  they  say  ofte* 
UBlnt^ligible.     Indeed,  sometimes  this  arises  from  a  n»- 
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lural  defect,  as  In  the  cme<af  Cemq^tbcnes ;  -who  foiinfl 
.»  method  tu  rectify  <that,  as  wdl  as  the  »ca)(.neEs  of  his 
iroice.  Sut  ill  faults  of  tbis  liiiid,  vliich  proceed  from 
habit,  d(>irbt]e5s  the  most  likely  Kay  to  meud  them  is  to 
speak  deliberately. 

•  A  full  voice  is  neither  the  same  -as  a  strong  nor  as  a 
ihjud  voice.  It  fills  the  car,  but  it  is  often  not  pleasuit. 
And  theref<H-e,  to  render  it  so,  as  well  as  aodible,  it 
-should  be  frequently  varied.  However,  this  seems  better 
suited  to  the  .character  of  an  orator  than  a  small  and 
-ehrill  voice,  because  it  has  something  in  it  mare  grave 
and  manly.  And  those  who  hav£  (he  misfortune  of  a 
Tery  «ma]I  Toice  sliould  be  cautious  of  raising  it  to  too 
high  &  pilch,  .especially  at  once;  because  the  suddea 
/compressure  of  the  organ  is  apt  to  occasion  a  squeaking 
.and  very  disagreeable  sound. 

A  soft  and  smooth  voice  is  of  all  the  most  musical, 
-especially  if  it  be  flexible.  And  on  the  contrary,  nOf 
'thing  is  less  harmonious  than  a  .voice  that  is  harsh  and 
.rough,  for  the  onegratcs  as  disagreeably  upon  the  ear, 
.as  the  other  gives  it  pleasure  and  delight. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  several  properties  of 
the  voice,  we  may  <;onr!iide  that  to  be  the  fittest  for  an 
orator,  which  is  moderate,  distinct,  firm,  clear,  and 
.smooth,  and  withal  easily  flexible  to  the  several  degrees 
and  variations  of  sound,  which  etcry  part  of  the  di^ 
.course  may  require. 


PJRT  III. Of  Gesture. 

S3Y  this  is  meant^  a  suitable  conformity  of  the  motioti 
of  the  countenance,  and  several  parts  of  the  body,  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  to  the  subjectand  design  bf  the  discourse. 
The  woiid  gesture  is  here  used  in  a  larger  sense  then  it  is 
ordinarily  employed  in  commofi  language.  .Kor  we 
rarely  make  use  of  that  word  to  denote  the  inotiuns  of  the 

.countenance,  or  any  parts  of  it;  but  as  these  luakc  a 
considerable  part  of  our  present  subject,  tlicy  must  here 

■be  comprehended- under  this  term. 
.  It  is  not  agreed  among  tlic  learned  whether  voice  or 
gesture  has  the  greater  iuftucnce  upon  Uf.      But,  as  the 
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latter  affects  na  by  fhe  eye,  as  the  former  does  by  the  ear, 
gesture,  in  the  nature  of  it,  seems  to  hare  this  advan. 
tage,  that  itconrt'ys  the  impression  more  s|iee(iily  to  the 
mind;  for  sight  is  fhe  quickest  of  all  our  seuses.  Nor  \i' 
its  inlliicncc  less  upon  our  passions;  nay,  in  some  in>  ' 
stance^,  it  appears  to  act  more  puwerrnlly.  A  cast  of  the 
eye  shall  express  desire  in  as  moving,  a  manner,  as  Ihe 
softest  langaage;  andadiil'erent  motion  of  it,  rcMenfment. 
To  wring  the  hands,  tear  the  hair,  or  strike  the  breast,' 
are  all  strong  indications  of  norrow.  And  he  who  clapg 
his  hand  to  his  sword  throws' us  into  a  greater  panic,  than 
one  who  only  threatens  to  kill  us.  Nor  is  it  in  some  re- 
spects less  various  and  extensive  then  language.  Cioero 
tdls  ns^  diat he  often  drrerted  himself  hy  trying  this  with 
Roschis,  tW  comedian,  who  could  express  a  sentence  at 
many  ways  by  bis  gestures,  as  he  himself  by'  words. 
And  some  dramas  have  been  conducted  whololy  by  nutes, 
who  have  performed' ere ry  p»t,'by  gesturca  only,  with- 
ont  words,  in  a  way  rery  intelligent  as  well  as  entertain, 
irig  to  the  spectators.  Well,  therefore,  niightCicero  call 
at^on  or  gesture,  "  TJie  IsSgnage  of  (he  body,"  sinceit 
is  capable,  in  so-lively  a  manner,  of  conveying  both  our 
ideas  and  passions.  Bat  vrith  respect  io  oratory,  gesture 
may  very  property'  be  called  the  oecund  part  oif  pronun- 
ciation; in  which,  as  the  voice  should  be  suited  to  the 
impressions  it  receives  from  the  mind,  so  the  several  mo- 
tjoas  of  the  body  ought  t»  be  accommodated  to  the  vari- 
ous tones  and  iitflections  of  H>e  voice.  Wbea  the  voice: 
is  even  and'moderale  little  gesture  is  required,  and  uotiung  - 
19  more  uonatKnil  ttteta'viulenti mottan  in  dkcoursing  «n 
ordhiarj  and  fipnlMar'fiBbjMtB.  The  notlinu  of  tliebodj ' 
shonM  rise^  ther^re,  in  {iropsrtioa  to  the  vehemence  aad- 
energy  of  the  exiMVMion,  aj'dienatara^  and  general  eSisct 
Bfit: 

Bn^as^tnre'i3' very  difereatasd  v«ric>ni  as  to  Am 
siianAer  of  if,  wklcli  depends  vpon  •<&»  deeeat  condact  of. 
seyeid  pan«  of  t%ebody.it  wiil  aotbeannss  toconader 
lAOre  ifo^tiealariy,  the  p^s^per  ntanagonent  of  eacti  of 
(hose  parts.  Xam  all  ^wtiire  is  tiither  'natsnd  «r  {rem . 
iDHtaticM.  fiy  natural  geetere  we  mean'such  actimtsan^ 
matioBssf't^  i)o(ly«s'aatflrallj'«ec4Mn|iaA}'«iu' viud% 
as  itiiese  id«-  tlie  impKaaiane  «f  sni.  sniude-  And  tbeae 
cffliej'  fe«|tectiti»iviiolelM)dj,'or  some  particnlar  partn/ 
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it.  Bnt  before  ve  enter  qpoD  these,  giflcn^levrejuBt^ 
obWire,  that  it  hat  been  caslomvy  in  i\\  ages  and  coua- 
triea,  in  the  makiDg  a  set  discdarso  beToccan.asscably,' 
to  do  it  standing.  Thos  we  read,  that  "  Ahraham,' 
Rtood  up,  and  spake  unto  the. children  of  Hetb^"  Ao^ 
it  seems  as  if  he  sat  down,  when  he  had  ended  ]tis,s{i)ecf;h, 
because  immediately  after  the  acuMiat  of  their  answer,, 
it  ij.said  again,  that  ^'  Abraham  stood  up  and  boKed 
htBoetf  to  tbe  people  nfthe  \iaA,  the  children  of.Uetb." 
In  like  manner  Homer  represents  tlie  Grecian,  prinws  v^.. 
tbwding  up,  when  they  made  a  speech,  cither  to  the  armj 
orintheirconncilt.  Sowhen  Achilk^  hwassembled  tbs 
Hmy^  to  enquire  into  the  reaaon^of  tiwigieat  plagiie, 
vbicfaat  that  time  raged  among  Ifteip,  be  rises  up  befor*., 
^■begins  to  ipeak,  and  sits  down  ag;^. when  he hm.. 
doBO>  AfterhintheprophetCalchu  rNes^Mi4  charg«i  it . 
npon  Agamemnon,  who  rising  up  .in  a  passion,,  doe».no>t'. 
r^usa  to  comply  with  what  Calchas  proiiosad,  but  eu 
predict  his  resentment  at  him .  fot  saying,  i  t.  And.  ttpon, 
another  occasion,  both  Agamemnon  and  Nestor  do  thf,. 
tiarae  in  council.  And  Cioero  acquaints  us  that,  when. 
J^jOntulus  hsd  been  charged  in  the  sen^,  as  an  assoriat«^, 
with  Cataline,  he  stood  up  to  make  hisdefence.  Nor 
does  the  adTantage  of  being  better  heard,  seem  to  hafft 
been  the  only  reason  for  so  goier^  an  agfoenienf  in  thit- 
pwture;  but  it  appears  likewise  to  have  been  chosen,  ai,  ,> 
tbemo&t  decent  and  Tesjiectful,  Sitting  carries,  wJthHt ' 
.  Ml  air  of  autboirity,  and  is,  theri^ore,  a  posture  acafcely 
«*er  uu-d  upon  sach  occasions,  unless  perhaps  wbve  tfa^t 
ItSntended  to  be  expressed  by  it.  Wherefore  it  was  a  thing 
very  much  resented,  that,  wbw  Ciesar,  after  he  had  taken 
(be  supreme  power  into  his  own  hasds,  being  once  to  ad^ 
dress  the  senate,  either  refused  to  rise,  as^some  say,  or  as. 
others,  one  of  his  friends  held  him  down  by  his  gown. 

Bnt  though  standuig  appears  to  bo  tke  most  proper 
poetnre  for  speaking  in  public,  yet  it  i^.vcry  unbecoming 
for  the  body  to  be  entirety  w tUi out  mu lion  like  astatiw. 
It  sbonld  not  long  continue  in  the  sam^  position,  but  be 
con^ntly  changing,  though  tbe  motion  l>e  very  moderate. 
There  ought  to  bo  no  appearance  of  stiffows,  but  a  certa^ 
ease. and  pliablenesa,  naturally  suiting  itself  to  e^^ty  op- 
pression, by  which  means,  when  a  greater  degree  of  mo. 
tian  is  occwsary,  it  mil  appear  lata  siwlden.  aud  T«b^. 
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ment.  For  as  liEii^,  sinlcuig,  and  Tarions  inflecdoni  of 
'  the  Toice  must  be  gradual,  so  lilcewise  should  tbe  motions 
of  the  body.  It  is  01)}}' on  some  particnlar  occasions  that 
an  hasty  Tehemence  and  impetuosi^  is  proper  in  either 
case. 

Astothesereralpartslaf  thebodjr,  theheadisthe  most 
ccmsideriible.  To  lift  it  up  too  high  has  tbe  air  of  arro- 
gance and  pride;  to  stretch  it  out  too  far,  or  throw  jt 
back,  looks  clownish  and  ill-bred;  to  hang  it  downwards 
on  tbe  breast  shews  an  unmanly  basbfulness  and  want  of 
■pint;  and  to  suffer  it  to  Jean  on  either  ibonlder  arguer 
sloth  and  indolence.  Wherefore  in  calm  tAA  sedate  dis< 
courses  it  ought  to  keep  its  natural  state  aad  u  pright  pos~ 
tnre.  However  it  should  not  be  long  without  motion, 
■or  yet  always  moving;  bnt  gently  tarn,  sometinet  od 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  as  occasion  re- 
quires, that  the  voice  may  be  heard  by  all  who  are  pre- 
sent, and  then  return  ag^n  to  its  natural  position.  JU 
■houldalwdys  accompany  the  other  actions  of  the  body, 
and'tbm  onthe  same  side  with  them;  except  when  BTerri  on 
't(f  anything  is  expressed,  which  is  done  by  stretching  out 
the  right  hand  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left:  The  an- 
cients erected  a  statue  of  Venus  in  this  postnre,  who  watt 
called  by  the  Greeks  ivnTppi*',  and  by  the  Latins  Verti. 
CArdia,  and  in  English  may  be  t«nned  ths  forbidding  V«- 
niis.  But  nothing  is  more  indecent,  than  riolent  motlom  . 
-  and  agitations  of  the  head.  And,  therefore,  when  a  witty  , 
writer,  who  is  well  kndwn  among  ni,  would  conrey  th« 
most  ridiculous  idea  of  a  pretender  to  knowledge,  be  ex- 
presses it  thns: 

*'  For  having  three  times  shook  his  head, 
To  stirfais-wit  np,  thiM  Ijesaid." 

But  it  is  the  countenance  that  chiefly  repreaents  botlt 
the  passions  and  disposidons  of  the  mind.     By  this  wv. 
express  lote,  hatred,  joy,  sorrow,  modesty,  and  confi> 
dence;  by  this  we  supplicate,  threaten,  sooth,  innte,  - 
forbid,  consent,  or  refuse;  and  all  this  without  speaking.  . 
Nay,  from  hence  we  form  a  judgment  not  only  of  a  per-    , 
son's  present  temper,  but  of  his  capacity  and  natunl  dis- 
position.    And  therefore  it  is  common  to  say,  "  Such 
nn  one  has  a  promising  countenance,  or  that  he  promises 
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little  by  bis  countenance."  It  i»  true,  this  is  no  certain 
ruliiof  judging,  "nor  is  it  in  the  powitr  of  any  one  to  alttr 
the  natural  make  of  his  counlenance;  huwever  it  may  ' 
put  us  upon  cndearouriag  to  g^in  the  most  pleasing  as- 
jwct  we  can,  since  it  Is  so  natural  for  mankind  to  draw 
Boch,  conclusions  from  it,  and  some  persons  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  render  their  conntenauces  more  disagreeable 
th^  otherwise  they  would  be  by  ill  habits. 

Bnt  tbe  several  parts  of  the  fdce  bear  their  part  and 
contribute  lo  the  proper  and  decent  motion  of  the  whole. 
In  a  calm  and  sed^c  discourse  ail  tbe  features  retain  their 
natural  State  and  futuation.  In  sorrow  the  forehcadang 
eye-brows  lour  and  the  cheeks  hang  down.  But  in  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  the  forehead  and  cyc- 
-browB  are  expanded,  tbe  cheeks  contracted,  and  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth  drawn  upwards.  Anger  and  resent- 
ment contract  the  foriJiead,  draw  the  eye-brows  together^ 
and  thrust  out,  the  Ii|)s.  And  terror  elevates  both  the 
brows  and  forehead.  As  these  are  the  natural  signs  of 
«uch  passions,  tbe  orator  should  endeavour  to  conforu) 
to  them.  . 

IJut  as  ihe  ejes^are  most  active  and  significant,  it  is  tbe 
advice  of  Cicero,  that  tbe  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
in  tbeir  maaagemeut.  And  be  gives  this  reason  for  it, 
*' Because  other  parts  of  the  couotcnancu  ha»e  but  few 
motions ;  w  hereas  all  the  passions  of  tb£  soul  are  ex. 
pressed  in  the  eyes,  by  so  many  dilTerent  actions,  which 
cannot  poSsibly  be  represented  hy  uny  gestures,  of  the 
body,  if  the  eyes  are  kept  in  a  fixed  posture."  Commoa 
.  experience  does,  in  a  great  measure,  confirm  the  truth  of 
tbu  observatioo.  We  readily  guess  at  a  person's  intcn. 
(ion,  ur  how  he  ts  affected  towards  hb,  by  his  eyes. 
'  And  my  sudden  change,  or  emetioa  of  the  flMnd,  k  pre. 
seatly  followed  by  aa  alteration  of  the  look.  In  speak. 
in;,  therefore,  upon-  pleasant  and  ddightful  subjects,  the 
eyes  are  brisk  and  cheerfui;  as,  an  the  contrary,  they 
sink  and  are  languid,  in  deliveriog  any  thing  melancholy 
and  Eorrow/ul.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  jjaturij,  Ibat  he. 
fore  a  perstm  speaks,  we  arc  prejiared  with  the  expecta- 
tion -0^  «ne  -or  the  Mher  from  his  respective  asjiecL  So 
likew^e  in  aagcj-,  a  certain  vehemence  and  inteuseness 
appears-in  the  eyes,  which,  for  want  ef  proper  words  i% 
*ip-es6  it  b^,  we  eodeasour  to  represent  \yy  metaphojy 
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taken  froin  fire,  the  most  violent  and  rapid  elomenf,  ahd 
say,  in  such  cases,  the  eyes  bum,  sparlile,  or  are  in- 
flamed. In  expressions  of  hatred  or  detestation,  if  is 
natural  to  alter  the  look,  either  by  turning  the  eyes  aside 
or  downwards.  Virgil  has  very  justly  obserred  this. 
For  when  he  describes  ^neas  meeting  with  I>ido,  in  tlie 
Elysian  shades,  and  addressing  her,  he  represents  her 
disregard  of  him,  by  saying, 

"  Disd^nfulty  she  look'd,  then  turning  round,. 
Still  fix'd  her  eyes  untnov'd  upon  the  ground."    - 

'  She  shewed  her  Resentment  for  his  former  treatment  of 
her,  by  not  vouchsafing  to  look  on  him.  .  Indeed,  the 
eyes  are  sometimes  turned  downwards  upon  other  occa- 
sions, as  to  express  modesty.  And  if 'at  any  time  a  par- 
ticular object  be  addressed,  wha'cTcr  it  be,  the  eyes 
should  be  turned  that  way.  And  therefore,  Philostratus 
very  deservedly  ridicules  3  certain  rhetorician,  as  guilty 
of  a  solecism  in  gesture,  who,  upon  saying,  "  O  Jupi- 
ter!" turned  his  eyes  downward;  and,  when  he  said, 
"O  Earth!"  looked  upward.  A  staring  look  has  the 
appearance  of  giddiness,  and  want  of  thought ;-  and  to 
contract  the  eyes,  gives  suspicion  of  craft  and  design. 
A  lixcd  took  may  be  occasioned  from  intensencss  of 
thought,  but,  at  the  same  time,  shews  a  disregard  to  the  ' 
audience ;  and  a  too  quick  and  wandering  motion  of  the 
eyes  denotes  levity  and  wantonness.  A  gentle  and  mo- 
derate motion  of  the  eyes  is,  therefore,  commonly  most 
suitable,  always  directed  to  some  of  the  audience,  aild 
graduaify  turning  from  side  to  side,  with  an  air  of  respect 
and  modesty,  and  looking  them  decently  in  the  face,  as 
in  common  discourse.  Sadi  a  behaviour  will  of  course 
draw  an  atfentloii.     As  in  conversation,  when  a  jwrsoD 

-  addresses  ns  in  a  handsome  and  becoming  manner,  we 
presently  put  ourselvcsin  a  posture  to  give  what  he  says 
a  proper,  reception.  But,  as  all  the  passions  are,  in  the 
most  lively  manner,  expressed  in  the  eyes,  their  motions 
ought  to  vary,  according  to  the  diflcrenf  nature  of  those 
passions  which  they  are  suited  both  to  discover  iti  the 
speaker  and  convey  to  his  hearers.  Since,  as  the  quickest 
access  to  the  mind  is  by  the  sight,  a  proper  well-timed 

'look  will  som'etimes  sooner  elfcct  this,  tiian  it  can  be  ef- 
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fected  by  wordi ;  U,  In  the  discharging  a  aonon,  we 

ftre  itmck  with  the, light,  before  we  hear  the  sound. 

Ai  to  the  other  parts  of  the  hody,  distiDct  from  tb* 
head ;  the  shonlders  ought  not  to  be  elerated.    ^or  thu 

'ie  not  only  in  itself  indecorous,  but  likewise  coatracta 
the  neck,  -and  hinders  the  proper  motions  of  the  head. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be  dr^wn  dowA, 
and  depressed,  because  this  occasions  a  stiflne^s  both  to 
the  neck  and  the  whole  body.  Thar  natural  posture, 
therefore,  is  best^  as  bdag  most  «asy  wa4  graceful.  To 
ihrug  the  sbonlderft  has  an  abject  and  aerrile  air;  and 
frequently  to  heaTe  them  upwards  and  dowawarda  occa> 
sions  a  Tcry  disagreeable  sight,  ^ 

A  ctmtinued  motion  of  the  arms,  any  way,  Is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  Their  action  should  generally  be 
moderate,  and  follow  that  of  the  bands,  unless  in  rery 
pathetic  expressions,  where  it  may  be  proper  to  gire 
them  a  more  lively  spring. 

The  bands  net;d  never  be  idle.  Quintilian  senna  io 
think  them  as  aect ssary  and  powerful  in  action,  as  Cicero 
does  the  eyes.  "  The  hands,'?  says  he,  "  without  which 
all  gesture  is  Ume  and  weak,  hare  a  greater  variety  of 

.motions  than  can  well  be  expressed,  for  they  are  almost 

equal,  to  our  words.     Do  we  not  with  them  desire,  pro> 

'    mise,  call,  (bemiss,  threaten,  beseech,  detest,  fear,  eu-    ' 

jiuire,  deny  ?  Do  not  they  express  joy,  sorrow,  doubt, 
confession,  penitence,  measure,  plenty,  number,  and 
time  P  Do  not  tbey  excite,  restrun,  proTe,  admire,  and 
shame !  That,  in  go  great  a  variety  of  speech  among  all 
nations  and  countries,  this.seefDS  tome  the  common  Ian. 
gnage  of  allmaDkind."  Thus  far  QuintHiui.  Now  all 
bodily  motion  is  either  upward  or  downward,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  forward  or  backward,  or  else  circu. 
lar.  The  hands  are  employed  by  the  orator  in  all  these, 
except  the  last.  And  as  they  .ought  to.l^orrespond  with 
our  expressions,  so  they  ought-  to  begin  and  citd  with 
them.  In  .admiration,  and  addresses  to  .heaven,  they 
must  be  elevated,  but  never  raised  above  the  eyes ;  and 
in  speaking  of  things  below  vs,  they  arc  directed  down, 
wards.  Side  motion  should  generally  begin  from  th« 
left,  and  terminate  gendy  on  the  right.  In  demonstra. 
ting,  addressing,  andean  several  other  occasions,  they  w* 


UOYcd  foTwanl,  .and,  in  threntninf ,  sometimes* thrown 
bock.  But  when  the  orator  gpeak^  of  him»df,  his  ri^t 
hsnd  should  be  gently  Ikid  on  his  breast.  When  no  other 
motion  ii  necessary,  the  b«nds  shonU  be  kept  ftboat  u 
hi^  as  the  breast,  so  as  to  make  near  «  right  angle  with  * 
the  arm.  This  is  ndt  oaiy  graceful,  bnt  likewise  ths 
most  edsy^posture,  and  |;ires  the  least  strua  to  the  mas. 
ctcs.  They  should  never  htt  sntfered  to  hang  down,  or 
t»  loll  ppon  the  cushion  or  ]|ar.  The  left  hand  should 
neTer'mote  aSonc,  bataccommot^c  Itself  tothe moHoM 
of  the  right.  In  motions  tothe  left  side,  the  right  hand 
should  not  be  carried  b«yond  the  left  shoulder.  Inpro- 
trttses  and  expressions  of  complksent,  the  modon  of  tb« 

'  hands  ^^hoald  lie 'gentle  and  slow;  bat  in  exhortations 
and  aitplaase,  more  swift.  The  hands  should  geuerally 
be  Open;  but  In  expressions  of  cotnpunction  and  ai^r 
they  may  be  closed.  All  hfiica)  and  triSiag  actions  of 
the  fingers  ought  to  be  aroided ;  nor  stioold  they  bH 
ttretched  out  and  expanded  in  a  stiff  and  rigid  posture, 
but  kept  easy  and  pliable. 

Neither  the  breast  nor  the  belly  should  be  thrast  out, 
which,  in  itself,  looks  ungainly,  -and  hinders  the  free 
motion  of  the  trunk,  which  ought  not  to  be  kept  too 
stiff  and  upright,  hot  easy  and  flexible,  i^ways  snitiag 
itself  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands.  The  feet 
thould  continae  steady,  and  iMit  give  the  body  a  waver, 
fng  and  giddy  motion  by  frequently  shifting;  thtfngh 
some  persons  fall  Into  that  habit  without  monng  their 
feet.  Curio,  a  Roman  orator,  as  Cicero  tells-  as,  was 
addicted- to  this,  which  occasioned  a  friend  of  his  once 
■to  pass  a  jest  on  him,  by  asking,  "  Who  that  was  talk- 
ing out  of  a  boat?"  The  jest  is  too  plain  (oneedexplU 
eatloD,  for  every  one  knows  the  wxring  of  a  boat  will 
giye  the  body  such  a  motion. 

The  gestures  we  have  hitherto  discoursed  of  are  such 
-as  naturally  accompany  our  expressions.     And  we  he> 

'  liere  those  we  hare  mention^,  if  duly  attended  to,  wiU 

'be  found  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  our 
modem  pronnnriation.    The  ancients,  indeed,  used  se- 

''veral  moreTehement  actions  and  gestures  than  we- are 
■Ccustotned  to,  as  yre  hare  formerly  shewn.  -  Philip,  the 

"8-oman  orator,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  use  to  pre* 
.pwe  lus- discourses,  but  spoke,  as  we  say,  off  hand.   And 
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-The  Was  wont  to  teilhig  friepd?,;  that  he  was  u^v#r  fit  ^o 
taik,  till,  he  liail  wormed-his.argi-  He  doubtli;ss,  there. 
tote,  useil  a  mure  Tiuleuttnottoa-with  his  alllns  aad  hands 
tbaii  ia  CiiimiiDn  atnong  us,  And  Cicero  calls  tlie  arm 
{jroject«d,  "  The  orator" s.wuapop."     Indeed,  to  extend 

';  or  brandish  the  ami  carries  in  it  an,  air  of  commaJid  aod 

.  authority,  ithiuh  wag  not  uubccoraing  the  character  of 
Philip,  who  was  a  (lersou  of  the  highest  rank  and  quality. 
And,  therefore,  young  orators  both  among  the  Grepks 
and  Romans,  for  a  time,  used  ao  motion  of  the  "arm,  but  - 
kept  it  conQned  in  their  garment,  as  an  argument  of 
modesty,  till  age  and  experience  allowed  them  to, use 
greater  freedom.  Nor  was  it  uncommofl  for  the  ancient 
orators  to  express  the  excess  of;  their  passions  by  tears. 
They  thought  nothing  nnbecoming,  that  was  natural ;. 
and  judgtid  it  agreeable  to  the  characters  eren  of  the 
bravest  men,  lo  be  touched  with  a, sense  uf  humanity  in 
great  calamiUis.  And,  therefore,  we  find  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  make  their  greatest  heroes  shed  t^ara  on  some 
occasions. 

The  other  sort  .of  gestures  above  mentioned  '%r&*snch 

.  as  arise  from  imitation.  As  where  the  ocatur  describes 
some  action,  or  personatt^s  another  speaking.  Gut  here 
great  care  is  .to  be  taken  not  to  over-act  his  part,  by 
running  into  any  ludicrous  or  theatrical  mimicry.     It  is 

.  sufficient  for  him  so  to  represent  things  of  this  nature,  a^ 
may  best  convey  the  image  of  them  in  a  lively  mapner  to 
the  miods  of  the  hearers ;  without  any  such  change  either 
of  his  actions  or  Toice,  as  are  not  suitable  to  his  own 
character. 
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Voice  akd  Gt.STvnE. 


JL  HE.snbjsct  of  pronunciation  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  an  orator,  that  it  can  neither  be  too  clearly  laid 
.  down,  nor  too  strongly  iuculcaled.  If  wc  enq^uire  ri((o 
the  causes  of  that  surprising  power  it  has  over  us.  aitd  by 
what  means  it  so  strongly  aficcts  us;  this  may,  in  some 
measure,  appear,  by  rullccting  on  the  frame  anS  coQsti. 
tuition  of  human  nature.     For  uur  infinitely  great  alid 


irise  maker  haa  bo  Tonned  as,  that  not  only  the  actions  of 
the  body  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  mind,  but  we 
arc  likewise  endued  with  raiions  passions  and  affections, 
that  excite  us  to  pursue  those  things,  which  make  for  one 
happiness,  and  aroid  othafs,  which  are  hujrtfnl  to  ns. 
And  as  we  are  niade  for  secictj',  we  are  -also  furnished 
with  speech,  which  enables  us  to  conrerM  one  with  an- 
other. And  such  is  the  conlrirancc  of  our  make,  and 
influeoce  of  our  minds  upon  the  mechanism  of  our  bodies, 
that  we  can  not  only  commuoicatc  otir  thoughts  to  eacii 
•(her,  but  likewise  our  passions.  Fer,  «s  Cicero  well 
observes,  "  E>ery  motion  of  tile  mind  Itas  naturally  ita 
peculiar  countenance,  Toice,  and  gesture ;  and  the  whole 
body,  every  position  of  the  face,  and  sound  of  the  voice, 
tike  the  stringa  of  an  instrument,  act  agreeably  to  the 
impression  they  receii-e  from  the  mind."  Nor  is  Ibis  all; 
for  as. every  one  is  differently  affected  himself,  he  is  ca> 
pable  of  making  the  like  impressions  upon  «th«s,  and 
exciting  t^em  to  the  same  Amotions,  whach  he  feels  him. 
self.  As  when  tw«  instruments  are  set  to  the  same  pilch, 
the  strings  of  the  one  bftng  touched,  produce  in  the  other 
the  like  sound.  This  common  sympathy  in  the  human 
frame  shews  how  necessary  it  is,  that  an  orator  should 
not  only,  in  general,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  pronunciation,  but  likewise  know  how  to  use  them  as 
occasion  requires.  For  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  art  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  perfect  on  artist  with- 
out a  further  acquaintance  with  the  particular  applica. 
tion  of  them  to  their  several  cases  and  circumstances. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  not  enough  for  an  orator  to  un. 
dcrstand  all  tlte  beauties  and  oroaucnts  of  language,  and 
which  of  them  arc  suited  to  form  the  several  kinds  of 
style,  unless  he  can  likewise  accommodate  each  of  those 
characters  to  their  proper  subject.  And  so  likewise  in 
pronnodation,  he  ought  not  only  to  know  the  several 
qualities  of  the  voice,  and  proper  gestures  of  (be  body, 
bat  also  when  and  whfre  to  make  use  of  them.  Hot  not 
ouly  different  subjects,-  but  also  different  parts  of  fhs 
lame  discourse,  and  even  particular  expressions  ofien 
require  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  both 
as  to  the  voice  and  gesture.  Having,  therefore,  trpat-ed 
•n-botli  these  parts  of  pronunciation  in  gcnerul ;  it  m^y 
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not  be  oxwiM  noiT  (o  consiilc'r  how  tliey  arc  to  be  applied 
hi  each  of  the  two  rr^pccts  last  mentioned. 

Wc  shall  biggin  with  the  parts  of  a  disconrse,  and  treat 
of  them  in  their  natural  order.  And  here  the  riew  and 
ilpsign  of  the  speaker  in  each  of  them,  will  easily  help 
as  to  sec  the  proper  nfantier  of  pronunciatioii. 

Let  us  Bilppo«e,  then,  a  person  presenting  himself  be. 
fore  an  assembly,  in  order  to  deliver  a  discourse  to  them. 
It  cannot  be  decent  to  begin  immediately  to  speak,  as 
soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance.  He  will  ■fitst  scUle 
himself,  compose  his  countenance,  and  take  a  respeclfut 
riew  of  his  audience.  This  prepares  them  for  silence  and 
attention.  To  begin  immediately,  and  hurry  on  without 
first  allowing  cither  himself  or  his  hearers  time  to  com- 
pose  themseUes,  looks  as  if  he  were  rather  performing  a  ' 
task,  than  had  any  design  to  please  them  ;  which  will  be 
apt  to  make  t!iem  as  uneasy  till  he  has  done,  as  h^  seems 
to  be  himself.  Persons  commonly  form  some  opinion  of 
a  speaker  from  their  lirst  view  of  him,  which  [M^judices 
■them  cither  in  his  favoMr  or  otherwise,  as  to  what  he  says 
ilfterwards.  A  grave  aftd  sedate  aspect  inclines  them  to 
think  him  serious,  that  he  has  considered  his'l^iibjcct,  and 
may  have  something  to  offer  worthy  thdr  attention.  A 
hanghty  and  forbidding  air  occasions  distaste,  as  it  looks 
like -disrespect  A  wandering  giddy  countenance  argues 
levity-  A  dejected  drooping  appearance  is  apt  to  raise 
contempt,  unless  where  the  subject  is  melancholy.  And 
a  cheerful  aspect  is  a  proper  prelude  to  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  argil mcnti 

To  si>eak  low  at  first  has  the  appearance  of  modesty, 
and  is  best  fer  the  voice,  which,  by  rising  gradually,  will, 
with  more  ease  be  carried  to  any  pitch  that  may  be 
afterwards  necessary,  without  straining  it.  However,' 
some  variation  of  the  voice  is  always  proper,  to  give  it 
harmony.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  b  not  improper  for  an 
orator  to  set  ont  with  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth, 
expressed  by  such  an  elevation  of  the  Toice,  and  such 
gestures  of  the  body,  as  are  suited  to  represent  the  emo- 
tions of  his  mind.  Bnt  this  is  not  ordinarily  the  -Case. 
Wc  have  some  few  instances  of  this  in  Cicero,  as  in  bis 
oration  for  Roscius  Amerinus,  where  the  heinousne^  of 
the  charge  could  not  but  excite  liis  indignation  agaioef 
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the  accusers.  And  so  likfiwisc  in  (hat  againsi  Piso,  and 
the  two  first  against  Cataline,  which  begin  in  the  same 
manner,  from  tlie  rpsentmeiit  lie  had  conceived  against 
their  persons  and  conduct.  "     _  _ 

In  the  narration  the  Toitfc  ou^ht  to  be  raised  tod 
somewhat  higher  pitch.  Matters  of  fact  should  be  related  ■ 
in  a  Tery  pl^n  and  dbtinct  manner,  with  a  proper  street 
&nd  emphasis  Uid  upon  each  ci  renin  stance,  accompanied 
with  a  Suitable  address  and  motion  of  the  body  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  henrcrs.  For  there  is  a  certain  gi'acc 
in  the  (eIRng'  of  a  story,  by  wjijch,  (hose  who  are  masltrs 
of  it,  seldom  fail  to  recommend  themselves  in  eontcr^a-, 
tion.  The  beauty  of  it  consfsfs  in  an  casyond  fitmjliai 
■manner  of*  eip  res  si  on,  attended' wi(h  such  arflons  and 
gestures,  as  are  suited  to  the  nafnre  of  Hie  things  related, 
and  help  to  enliven  each  pariieiilar  circuin5laiice  and 
part  of  the  discourse. 

The  proposition  or  subject  of  the  discourse  should  1)6 
dcliTered^ifhaTcry  clear  and  audible  voice.  Forif  (fii»  . 
be  no(  plainly  heard,  all  that  follows  in  proof  of  it  caai 
not  well  be  understood.  And  forthesaiuc  reason,  ifif  bu 
iliTidcd  into  several  parts  or  brafiches,  they  slioiilj  cacli 
be  expressed  very  deliberaiuly  and  distiucHy.  Riit  as 
(he  design  here  is  only  inFormalion,  (here  ca.n  he  litll*  , " 
toom  for  gesture. 

The  eopfirmation  admits  of  great  Variety,  both  of  the  - 
voice  and  gestures.     In  reasoning  the  voice  is  quick  .and  . 
puilgent,   and  should  be  enforced  with  suifablu.acfiiins..'. 
And  as  descriptions  likewise  have  oftc^  a  jilace  here,  iji 
pointing  out  the  images  of  things,  the  orator  should  sp 
endeavour  to  adapt  both  his'voictJ,  and  the  mbffons  ofhis 
body,  particularly  the  turji  of  his  eyes  and  action  of  his  ' 
hands,  as  may  best  help  the.  imagination  of  his  hearers^ 
^Vhc^c  lie  introduces  another. p'crs(in  speakiQg,  or  ad-  . 
dresses  in'  absent  perscAi,  I(  should'  be  »v'(h  siimf  (Vgw;e 
of  imttaticu).     And  Indtarogiie  the  voice' should  alfernilli, 
the  jiarfs,_    When  he  d^resses  from  his  subject,  iii  auy  "■  . 
degree,  his  voice  should  be  lively  and  cheerful,  siiicb  (hat- 
is  rather  deslgnt'd  for  entertainment  than  instruction. 

■Jri"-confittati(*(i,t)ie  arsumenls  Of  the  Hdverse'  jJurfy 
ought  Jicst.  fo  be  repeaji'diii  a  plain  ami  diitinct mauntj, 
Ih'aTt^^'IpeilVw'mriynot  M-iin   lo   rJiueal   or  avoid  (&(!,. 
rui¥B*fc?'-thnn/    But  should  ihej  appear  (rining-a^iiuit'" 


worthj-  of  a  serious  answer,  then  a  /acetions  manner, 
hoth  of  cxprLSsion  and  fCcsLure,  may  be  tlie  properest 
vay  to  confute  them.  For  (a  attempt  to  answer  io  a 
gruve  and  s«riaus  manner,  what  ts  in  itself  empty  and  . 
Indicrous,  is  ^pt  .to  create  a  suspicion  of  its  haTing  more 
in  it,  than  it  really  has.  So  when  Tntraro,  in  hb  accu. 
sation  of  Ligarius  before  Cxsar,  had  made  it  part  of  his 
chatge,  that  Ligarius  was  in  Africa  during  some  part  of 
the  mil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompcy,  Cicero,  in  his 
answer,  aot  thinking  it  deserved  a  serious  reply,  contents 

■  himself  with  barely  mentioning  it  ironically.  For  thus 
he  begins  his, defence  of  Ligarius-  "  Cssar,  my  kins, 
man,  Ti^bero  has  laid  before  yoa  a  new  crime,  and  tUI 
tills  daj  unheard-of,  th^  Q.  Ligarius  was  in  Africa." 
Tivery  one  must  easily  jterceiTe,  by  the  msmncr  inwhicb 
these  words  were  pronounced,  tliat  the  design  of  Uiem 
was  to  make  the  charge  appear  ridiculous.  But  cautioa 
should  be  used  jnot  to  rep««sent  any  argument  of  weight 
in  a  Indicrous  way,  lest  by  so  dojng,  the  speaker  should 
more  expose  himself  than  his  odf  oraary. 

lu  the  conclusion,  both  the  roice  and  gesture  should 
be  brisk  and  sprightly,  which  nay  seom  to  arjse.from  a 
sense  of  the  speaker's  iipinion  of  the  goodness  of  his 
caniie,  and  that  he  has  ptTered  nothing  .bnt  what  is  agrcci- 
able  to  reason  and  truth  ;  as  likewise  from  his  assurance, 
^at  the  audience  agree  with  him  in  tb^  same  sentiments. 
la  erery  undertaking  that  requires  care  and  thought, 
persons  areapt  at  ^t  to  be  sedate  and  moderate;  but 
when  it  draws  to  an  end,  »nd  is  nearly  finished,  it  is  very 

'  natural  to  appear  blithe  .^nd  gay.  If  an  enumeration  of 
tha  principal  argnments  of  the  discourse  bo  convenient, 
-as  it  sometimes  is,  wliere  they  arc  pretty  numerous  or  Ihe 
discourse  js  long,  they  ought  to  be 'expressed  in  the  most 
dtar  and  forcible  manner.  And  if  there  be  an  address 
to  the  passions,  both  the  voice  and  gesture  must  be  suited 
to  the  nature  of  them,  of  wMch  ioore  will' be  said  pre- 
sently.' 

We  proceed  now  to  ths  consideration  of  particular 
expressions.  And  what  we  shall  offer  here  will  be  first 
in  relation  to  single  words,  then  sentences,  and  lastly  the 
passions. 

'1.  Even  la  those  sentences,  which  are  expressed  ijatiie 
gidst  even  and  sedate  manner,  there  is  often  obe  or  won;. . 


words,  which  require  an  emphasii  and  di^thit^on  of  thf. 
voice.  Pronftuns  arc  often  of  tlris  Itrart:  as~7'tiis  in 
the  man.  And  such  are  many  wordfi  that  cleaole  the  eir. 
cumstances  and  qualities  of  thing*.  Such  as  heii^hten  or 
magnify  the  idea  of  the  thinij  to  ^vhich  tSiey  at^-  joined, 
elevate  the  voice:  as,  noble,  admtrablef  mrfjcslic,  great. 
Ij/,  and  the  ItTce.  On  tte  coatrarj,  those  which  lessen  ' 
the  Wea  or  debase  it,  depress  the  toicf^  or  at  least  prft- 
tract  the  totie.  Of  this  sort  arc  the  words  little,  meait, 
poorhj,  contemptiHe,  with  many  otliers.  Some  tropes, 
likewise,  as  metaphors  and  Terb;il  figure's,  which  consist 
in  the  repetition  of  a  sinf;le  word,  should  have  a  particu. 
lar  emphasis.  As  when  Virgil  says  of  the  river  Ararcs, 
"  It  disdained  a  bridge."  And  K isiis  of  himself,  in  tte 
«amo  poet,  "I,  /am  the  into  ;"  whern' the  ^vord  repoattd 
is  the  most  forcible.  This  distiwction  of  words,  acd  the 
giving  theifl  their  proper  emphasis,  docs  not  only  r;aider 
the  expression  more  clear  and  inteiligible,  but  very  uiocli 
contributes  to  thg  variation  of  the  voice,  and  the  pre- 
tenting  a  monotony.  And  the  different  pTonnnciatioa 
of  these  words  will  also  require  a  peculiar  gesture. 

%  In  sentences,  regard  should  be  had  to  their  l^lgtfa^ 
a:nd  tbe  number  of  their'parts,  in  order  to  distingnish 
them  by  proper  pausag.  The  frame  and  structure  of  the 
period  ought  likewise  to  be  considered,  that  the  voice 
may  be  so  managed,  as  to  give  it  the  most  musical  ac- 
cent. Unless  there  be  some  special  reason  ior  the  con- 
trary, it  shonld  end  louder  thaa  it  begins.  And  the  dif- 
ference of  tone  betweeir  the  end  bf  the  former  sentence,. 
wad  the  beginning  of  the  next,  not  onfy  hctps  to  distin. 
guisbthe  scnse^  bnt  adds  to  tlie  harmony  of  the  voice. 
Afid  that  the  last  syllables  of  a  sentence  might  become 
more  andibte  and  distinct,  was  dmibtlcss  one  reason  why 
the  ancient  rhetoricians  disliked  short  feet  at  the  end  uf  ' 
a  period.  In  an  antithesis,  or  a  sentence  consisting  of 
•  pposite'parts,  one  contrary  menvber  must  be  louder  than' 
the  other.  As — ^"  H*;  Is  gone,  but  through  anadtan- 
tagcons  removal — front'  karrdssing  ■  labour  to  knlcj/on  ■ 
rest ;  f^om  turbulenP  desires  to  tranquil  contentment ; 
from  sorroio  to  Joi)  ;  and  from  transitory  lime  to  im- 
mvrtality.'*  In  a  climax  or  gradation  the  voice  should 
rfsc  with  it.  So — ■*'  There  is  no  enjoyment  of  properfi/ 
without  gpvernmmt,  no  goTcrnmrnt-  without  a  m<t£-':>^ 
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.  trale^  no  mugistrale  without  obedience,  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acts  as-  be  plcuset."  A,ai  so  in  other 
grailatioiis  of  a  different  form  :  as — ''  Isiucc  cotKordwat 
lost,  friendship  was  lost,  Jiilelil//  was  lost,  lilicriif  was 
■  liiSt,  all  was  lo^"  And  again, — ''Yon  wouM  [lardon 
^im  whom  the  aeaaiii  h^h  condemned,  tvh.om  thi;  ptople 
.1)/  Romfx-Uive  condcouied,  nhama^  )n<iA^/»i/  have  con. 
^dmaned."-  Wcjnigbt  mmtioB' ,scv«Ktl  oth^r  li{j,iirati*e 
expressions,  wliich  require  a  par^ioakr  conr9rmati«n 
and  managismeut  of  the  voice,  hut  thu>a  wc  presume, 
with  soaie  otiiers,  which  w6  shall  have  occasion  to.nami; 
presently,  when  we  come  to  the  passions,  may  be  £uJV- 
cient  to  guide  us  in  the  rest..  But  that  it  may  appear 
more  evident,  how  necessary  a  dilferent  iadectioii  and 
Tariation  of  the  voice  is  in  most  sunteBCOS,  give  us  leare 
to  shew  bow  Qnintiliui  illttstrateG  it,  by  a  passage  whi^h 
.  he  takes  from  Cicero.  7ho  place  is,  iu  the  beginniog  ^f 
Cicero's  defence'  of  Mila,  and  the  words  are  these,  "  Al- 
though l  am  apprehensive  it  may  teem  base  to  discover 
fiMr  when  f  enter  upon  the  defence  of  a  most  courage- 
ous miin,  and  it  may  appear  very  indecent  Kkeii  Milo 
ditcovers  men  cpnqern  for  the  ptiblic  lafets  than  for 
Au  i);ofj]iiot  to  shew  grcatum  of  mind  equal  to  his  cause; 
yet,  this  nev  form  of  the  court  terrifies  my  eyes,  vehich 
cawAffiicernihe  aaeiettl  manner  of  the  foiutn,  and 
'former  custom  of  trials^  whichever  way  they  look,  tfour 
ttL-nch  iii  noi  surrounded  mtkHs  usual  atiendantsJ" 
->Thig  sentence  consists  of  four  monibers.  And  Quintiliati  . 
suppose>s^  that  though  these  words  are  the  beginning  4f 
'a  speech,  and  were  accordingly  exju'essi.tl  in  j*  calm  and 
submissive  manner  \  yet  that  the  Qratar  us^  a  gi^at  deal 
.of  variety  in,  the  pronunciation  of  their  several  parts. 
.  In  the  fii'iit  member,  as  he  imagines,  his  voico'was  mo<e 
eler^teil  in  expncssiug  the  words,  "  a  mffSt  coucageons 
man,"  than  in  those  other  parts  of  it,  "  I  am  Mppiielicn- 
Sive  it  may  seouv  basei,"  and,  ','  to  discover  fear.''  In 
the  second  member  he  rose  higher  in  sayin^>  "  whm 
Milo  discovers  more  concern  for  the  publii;  safety,  thai\ 
for  his  own ;"  and  tlien  again  as  it  were  checked  himself 
in  what  fallows,  "  not  to  shew  greatacss  of  ;nind  equal 
to  bis  cause."  The  beginning  of  the  third  member,  car- 
T}  iiig  a  redection  in  it,  was  spoke  with  a  different  t<me 
Vl'  ^t  Toiccj  "  thi»  new  fyrw  of  iho  court  tcrrilics  piy 
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.eyes  ;"  and  the  other  pu't  of  it  mure  loud  anil  distinctly, 
"  which  caoaot  discera  the  ancient  inaiiucr  of  tlic  forum, 
aod  foLrmer  custom  of  tri:i1s."  And  the  last  member  was 
still  more  raised  aad  audible,  "  yonr  bench  is  not.sur- 
rounded  with  its  usual  attendants."  And  it  must  b* 
suppoaed,  that  while  he  waa  saying  ihb,  he  cast  hia  eyot 
. round  the  a^enbly,  andTiewed  the  soldiers,  whomPonu 
pey  had  placed  there,  which  renders  the  expression  stilt 
raoreigraTC  and  solemn.  If  this  were  tbe  manner  ot  the 
ancient  orators,  and  they  wereso  exact  uml  accu*ate  ta 
expressing  Ibcir  period^  aod  the  sevcYiU  parta  of  theiny 
AS  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were,  it  mirst  have 
^iren  a  great  force  as  well  as  beauty  to  their  pronuok 
«ia<ion; 

3.  That  the  pftsstons  have  each  of  theoi  both  a  difiicb 
rent  voice  and  action  is  evident  from  hence,  that  we  knov 
in  what  manner  a  person-  b  nifected,  by  the  tone  of  hit 
9'oice,  though  we  do  not  understand  the  sense  of  what 
lie  says,. or  somctinm  so  much  as  see  him,  and  we  can 
often  tnak.e  the  same  judgment  of  his  countenance  and 
gestures.  Love  and  esteem  are  expressed  in  a  smooth 
and  cheerful  tone ;  bot  anger  and  resentment  in  a  rough, 
harsh,-and  interrupted  voice;  for  when  the  spirit*  are 
disturbed  and  rufOed,  the  organs  are  BTOred  equally^  , 
Joy  raisef  and  dilates  thcToice,  as  sorrow  sinks  and  con- 
tracts it  Cicero  takes  notice  of  a  passage  in  an  oraUoa 
ofGracchus,  wherein  he  bewails  the  death  of  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  by  Scipio,  which  in  his  time  was  thought 
very  moving :  "  Unhappy  man,"  says  he,  "  whither  shall 
I  betake  myself?  where  sitall  I  go?  Into  the  capital? 
that  flows  with  my  brother's  blood.  Shall  I  ga  home  .* 
and  behold  my  unhappy  mother  all  in  tears  and  des.. 
pair  ?"  Thongh  Gracchus  had  a  rer.y  ill  design  in  that 
-  speech,  and  his  view  was  to  excite  the  populace  egainN 
their  governors ;  yet,  as  Ciei>ro  tells  us^  when  he  catns 
to  (his  passage,  he  expressed  himself  with  such  mofing 
accents  and  gestni'es,  that  he  extorted  tears  even  from  bif 
enemies.  Fear  occasions  a  tremor  and  hesitation  of'  the 
voice,  and  assurance  give«  it  strength  and  Jirmncss.  Ad- 
miration  elevates  the  voice,  aiid  should  be  expressed  with 
pomp  and  magniiiccnco.  "  0  surprising  clemency,  wor- 
tljy  of  the  highest  praise  and. greatest  encui"iiuiisi_ai"l  lit 
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to  be  perQetnated  in  Ifsting  mOnnmenta !"— This  u  .CI. 
cero'i  compliment  to  Czsar,  when  be  thonglit  it  to  his 
purpose.  And  frequently  this  pamiou  is  accompanied 
with  an  elevation  both  of  the  eyes  a«d  hands.  On  the 
coBtrary,  coMempt  sinks  and  protracts  tbe  toke.  .^  In 
&e  dispute  between  Cicero  and  Cecilins,  which  of  them 
ihould  accQ«e  Verres,  Cicrro  pnts  this  contemptuons 
question  to  him,  "  How  are  job  iio^ified,  Cecilins,  for 
(och  ait  iMidertaking  ?  I  wilt  not  ask,  when  yon  erar 
jj^re  a  proof  of  it,  bat  when  you  so  much  as  attempted 
U  i  Do  you  consider  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  public 
causa  f"  With  much  more  to  the  same  pnrjiose.  Thongh 
tach  kind  of  expressions  reqaire  little  gesture,  yet  some., 
times  a  motion  of  the  hand  may  not  be  improper  to  sig*- 
«ify  disdain  or  aversion.  We  may  snppose  Cicero'  to 
lu*G  acted  thus  in  his  defence  ot  Rabirins.  For,~to  shew 
Us  assnrancc  of  his  client's  canse,  haTing  vied  this  ez- 
pression  in  a  very  audible  manner,  "  I  wish  I  had  it  to 
lay,  that  Habirias  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  Satumi. 
BUS,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  state ;"  some  per. 
sotis  in  the  crowd  began  to  raise  a  ctamour,  just  w,  in 
latter  times,  hissing  has  been  practised  on  the  Hke  occa. 
nons.  Upon  which  Cicero  immediately  replies,  *'  This 
noise  does  not  disturb,  but  ple'ase  me,  since  it  shews  that 
thongh  there  are  some  weak  persons,  yet  they  are  but 
few."  Then  presently  after  &>IIows  the  expression  we 
refer  to,  *'  Why  do  yon  not  cease  yoar  clamour,  since 
it  only  discoTers  your  folly,  and  the  smallncas  of  youh 
nnmber."  All  cscla^iatione  should  be  »iolent.  When 
wc  address  inanimati;  things  the  voice  should  be  higher 
than  when  to  animated  beings  ;  and  ^peai*  to  heaTen 
must  be  niade  in  a  loftier  tone,  than  those  to  mcn> 

These  few  hints  for  expressing  the  principal  passions 
nof,  if  dnly  attended  to,  suffice  to  direct  our  practice  in 
vthers.  Though,  after  ail,  it  is  impassible  to  gain  a  just 
and  graceful  prunancialion,  with  respect  to  voice  and  \ 
gesture,  merely  front  rules,  withoat  practice  and  imita- 
tion' of  the  best  examples.  Which  shews  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients,  in  training  np  their-  youth  to  it  with  the 
assistance  of  masters,  to  form  both  their  speech  anil 
actiQn. 

But  theie  is  cue  thing  winch  ought  always  ta  be  at^ 
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fcndf^to,  namely,  Ihat  personn  should  well  consider  their 
own  make  and  gcni as,  especially  with  respect  to  the  pa."!. ■ 
rioos.  We  sclijom  find  that  any  actor  can  excel  in  alt 
characters  ;  btrt  if  he  perform  one  well,  he  is  deficient  lu. 
another-  And,  therefore,  they  are  commonly  so  prudent  • 
as  to  confine  themselves  to  Mch  ss  best  suit  them.  The. 
case  is  the  same  in  an  orator,  who  should  therefore  kcop- 
vithin  those  botrads  which  natnre  seems  to  have  pre- 
acribed  for  him.  Some  are  better  fitted  for  action  than' 
Others,  and  most  forborne  parGcnIar  kinds  of  action, 
rather  than  Others ;;  and  what  salts  well  for  oue,  would 
xppcar  T^ry  awkward  io'aaother.  Krcry  one,  therefore^ 
should  first  cRdearDUr  to  know  himself,  aiid-  manafie  ar- 
cordiuj^j.-  'i'liougU  in  niost  cases  nature  may  be  much- 
assisted  and  improred  by  art  and  exercisP. 
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THE  ACAntMIC  ORATOR. 

_    PART   I.  ,, 

DEMONSTRATIVE. 

I,  Portitt^s  Eulegium  oj  Merey.       « . 
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n.    Sttint  PauPi  Eulogium  of  Charity.- 

Chautt  jaffmth  long,  and  is  bind.  Ghuity  ea. 
Tieth  not.  Charity  TAD nteth  cot  itself;  it  not  puffed 
op;  doth  not  behare  itself  uiueemlj;  seekoth  aot  itv 
ovrn;  ii  not  eaEily  provoked;  thinketh  no  erit ;  rejoic- 
eth  not  in  iniquity,  bnt  rejoic«tb  iuthelnUb;  bearetb 
all  thing.ii  beliereth  all  things;  hopetb  all  things;  eo- 
dureth  &11  things. 


nU  Eulogiuirt  of  Ike  ilitn  of  Rom.- 

AiJ.  ooT-pTaiiti  wKy  shonid  lords  engross  i 
IKse,  iioimt  miue  I  and  usg.  the  man  of  Ross  ; 
Pleu'd  Viga,  echoes  throogh  her  winding  bonnds, 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarae  appl&aae  rcsonnds. 
Who  hnng  with  woods  yon- mountain's  saltry  brow  i 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  Sow  I 
Ijlot  to  the  skies  in  nseleis  colomifs  tost. 
Or  >B'  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
Bat  clear  and  artless  pouring  tbrongh  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  rale  wHh  shady  rova  t 
Whose  tests  the  weary  traveller  repose?. 
Who  tangbt  fbat  bea«'D-jirected  spire  to  rise? 
*'  The  M^Ja  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  witLpoor  o'erspread! 
Tke  man  of  Ross  dlTidte  the  weeKly  bread : 
He  feeds  yon  almi-haase,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  Want  sit  smifiitg  at  the  gate : 
Hini  portioa'd-maidt,  ^prentic'd  orphan^  bU«t, 
The  yoang  who  tabonr,  and  the  oM  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick?  The  man  of  Russ  relieves, 
Frescribes,  attends,  the  med'cine  makes,  and  prts^ 
Is  there  a  *ariance  i   Enta-  but  his  dOor, 
Balk'd  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  cunes  tied  the  place. 
And  Tile  attomies,  ncm  a  useless  race^ 
Thrice  happy  man !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all^  so  irisb^  bat  want  the  pow 'r  to  do  I 
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0h  say,  what  sumi  tfaat  gea'rom  fauid  mp^j  I 
Wbat  mines  to  swtU  tha.t  bottBdless  cbu-ify  i  , 
Of  itAbiy  and  taxes,  wife,  ind  daldren  clear, 
TUi  ma  posaeu'd  fire  hundred  poonds  a  year. 
Blntli,  gnndevr,  bliuhl  praod  cmtU,  wilhdnir  yo«p 

blaze! 
Te  little  atan !  bide  yonr  dimiatA'd  ijiys. 

And  what!  no  monusMnt,  iatcriptioo,  stone! 
Ois  Tice,  his  form,  his  name  almost  nnknewa! 
Who  builds  a-  chnrch  to  god,  and  not  to  fame> 
Will  nerer  mark  the  marbl&with  hii  name. 
Go  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die. 
Of  rich  and  poor,  nialces  ^1  the  history ; 
Knongh,  that  rirtue  611'd  the  space  between;     . 
PcDT'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  bfwc  been. 


IV.    BulogiuHi  of  the  rUhge  Preacher. 

NcAKyooder  cops?^  where; once  the  garden  smil'd^ 
And  stilt  where  many  a  gardenr  Aower  gnws  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrab*  the  pjace  disclose,. 
The  Tillage  preacher's  modest  maniian  rose. 
A  nan  he  was,  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  y 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  face, 
Hor  e'er  Itad  chang'd,  nor  wish'd  to  change  Ui  place  ; 
UnpractJs-'d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varyii^  hoar ; 
For  ttOttr  aims  his  heart  had  leam'd  to  priae. 
Mote  skillti  to-  rais^  the  wretched  than  ta  rise. 
His  hoase  was  Icnown  to  all  tbo  vsgmnt  train. 
He  chid  their  wand'ringi,  bnt  teber'd  their  pais ; 
The  Ioi^.remcmber*d  b^gar  was  Us  gnest, 
WhoK  bourd  descending  iw^pt  Ms  aged  breast : 
Tho  broken  soldier,  hiodly  batk  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and' t^k'd  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wonnds,  or  talc*  of  smtow  done, 
ShoiilduM  his  cmtch,  and  shew'd  how  fields  were  WOR.- 
Pleas'd  mth  his  guest,  the  godd  man  leam'd  to  gloW).- 
And  ^uite  forgot  tbdr  rices  in  thctr  wOe ; 


Careless  dieh  merits,  or  their  Taults  to  sca«y 

His  pity  gave  e'er  charit}' began.    .  , 

Thus  to  iielieTe  the  wretched  was  his  pri<Ie, . 
And  evea  his  failings  leau'd  to  virtue's  sidej; 
-    Bat  in  lua  duty  proqpt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all'. , 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaflected  g^ace, 
Ub  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prcT^'d  with  double  »vay. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scotT,  rem^ii'd  to  pray. . 
The  serrice  past,  around  the  pbus  man, 
With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  j'an; 
E'en  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  siiara  the  good  mail's  smiley 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprest, 
Their  welfare  pleas'd  biro,  and  tliwr  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  loTe,  Us  grit^rs  were  giv'n, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heav'ir. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaTt'S  the  storm, 
Tho*  round  its  breast  the  roUii^  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  bead. 


V.    M.  Antony's  Oialioa  over  tlm  Cone  of  Censat'.  " 

FaiENns,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  cars  !-— 
I  come  to  bury  Cesar,  not:  to  praise  him.  ^ 

The  evil  that  n^n  do  lives  after  thein ; 
^'he  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Cusar.] The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you,  CfBttir  »a«  ambitious  i 
Ifitwere  10,  itwas  agiievoua  fault;  ■ 
And  grievously  hath  Cks^  answei'^d  it,  . , 

Here,  uitdeE  tearo  of  Bratus,  and. the  rest — . 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  onn; 
Soaretheyall — all  bfiwritile  faea  ;)■ 
Come  I  to  speak  in  GK^i^.'s.fpaeial.  .    , 

'    n^was  my  friend;,  fttithjul  yndjwst.tom^:"    ■'     '      ,.    ' 
But  tfra(;«*'rify*,-hp.w«»n*itio«si  . 
AndBrut'us  is  an  ^v^m^  miMi*  ..  '  .    '    A 
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He  lutb  brought  many  captivea  bomc  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coITgm  &U  : 
OiA  this  in  Cxsar  setup  ambitious  ? 
When  tMt  the  poor  hare cr/'d,  Cicsar  lutb  wep»>— 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  stigi,  he  was  ambittoui  i 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
.  Von  all  did  soe,  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 
1  tbijce  presented  hiui  a  kingly  crown^ 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ?— — ■ 
Yet  Brutal  saj/i,  be  was  ambjtipus; 
And  sure,  kc  is  an  houtfurable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 
But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Yuu  all  did  love  hiin  once — not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  with.holds  you  then  to  mourn  Jur  him  f      • 
0  judgment  1  thou  art  ffed  to  brutish  beasts, ' 
And  men  have  lust' their  reason. — 

Bear  itithmei 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  C^ear, 

And  I  must  pause  'till  it  coiqe  back  to  me.--— 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  themnow.^— 
You  all  do  Viiow  this  mantle:  I  remember 
Thefirst  time  ever  Cspsar  W^it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 

That  (lay  he  overcame  th«  Nervii. '  ^ 

Look !  in  this  place,  raa  Cassias'  dagfei  througb  ^-^  ■> 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made :        . 
Through  this,  the  well-belored  Bjrutus  sfabb'd'S 
And^  as  he  pinck'd  his  «^r*«d  steel  KVay, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caisar  folloWd  it ! 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  jMresolv'd 
IF  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no : — 
Kir  ]it#(fs,,as you  kn'owj  iras  €a»ar'sa)igel; — ~" 
.    Jtulse,  0  you  aods!  how  dcarlv  Cxsar  lov'd  him! 
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Oh,  what  a:  fall  was  diere,  my  conntrymen  !— 
Then,  I,  and  yon,  and  all  of  ns  fell  down, 
Whilit  bloody  treason  flourish'd  oTcrns.'        '   ' 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  percetre,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity ;  these  are  gncioas  drop*.   * 
Kind  lonU,  what,  weep  yon,  when  yon  bat  behold 
0»r  Caisar'a  Tcstwre  womided  ?     Look  you  here  !— 
Here  ii  himself — marr'd,  as  yon  see,  with  traitors.         '  ■? 

Good  friends,  aweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  vp 
To  snch  a  sodden  flood  of  mutiny* 
They,  that  have  done  tUs  deed,  Kre  hotu>nrablc  ! 
What  prirate  griefs  Uiey  hsre,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  Am  do  it : — they  are  wise,  and  honourable ) 
And  will,  no  donbt,  with  reasons  answer  yen. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  ste^  awayyour  hearts: 
I  mm-  BO  orator,  as  Brutus  ts, 
But,  as  yon  know  me  all,  a  phtia,  blunt  man, 
T^at  loTei  his  friend ; — and  that  they  know  foil  well 
Who  gave  ma  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  mMv-worth) 
Action,  nor  utterance^  nor  the  poroer  «/  speech, 
To  stir  men's  hb>od :  1  ouly  speak  right  on ; 
1  tell  you  that  which  yon  yoarselresdo  knowr 
Shew  you  iweet  CEG£ar*s  W^iindl,  (-poor,    poor  dumb* 

mouths !) 
And  bid. them  speak  for  me :  Bat  were  T  Brutns, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  raffle  np  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongno 
In  erery  wonild  of  Cew,  that  should  moTe 
Iho  ttonti  ej  Rom*  to  rise  and  mutiny. 


Vr.     Tht  EHtoguim  of  tiieperfiet  Speaker; 

Ihacin B  to  700iMl*es  a'Demosthcnes  addmsing  tR» 
most  illuftriana  assembly  in  the  world,  npon  a  poitit 
whereon  the  fat«  of  the  most  illvstriaBS  of  nations  d«- 
pended.— How  twAi)  nch  a  meeting!  How  rast  the 
subject  I — Is  man  pOMessed'of  talents  adetpiate  to  the- 
jreat  occasion?  Adequate — yes,  snperior.  By  tbt. 
power  of  hii eloftttoce)  th«  augustness  of  the  assembly' 


hlost  in  thedignity'of  the  rabjectjfor  a  vhilp,  Mper- 
aeded,  by  the  admiration  of  hi«  talents — ^With  what 
strength  of  argument,  with  what  powers  of  the  fancy, 
with  what  emotions  of  the  heart,  does  he  asuult  and  sub' 
jugate  the  whole  man,  and  at  once  captirate  hi»  rewon, 
hb  imagination,  and  hii  paations ! — ^To  effect  tbia  nutt 
be  the  ntmoat  effort  of  the  most  hnprOTed  ttate  of  tiuinan 
nature. — Not  a  faculty  that  he  posseste*,  ii  here  uoem- 

t  pUyed ;  not  a  faculty  titat  he  posieuei,  but  is  here  ex. 
erted  to  its  highest  pitch.  All  his  iBtemal  powers  ara  at 
work ;  all  hi>  external,  testify  tfceir  energies.  Witfats, 
the  memory,  the  fancy,  the  jadgment,  the  passions,  all 
arebasy;  withoat,  ererymnscle,  erery  nerve,  is eierted; 
not  a  feature,  not  a  limb,  but  speaks.  The  orgUa  of 
the  body,  attnned  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind,  tlu^nigh 
the  kindred  organs  of  the  hearers,  inatantaneoasly,  and 
as  it  were  with  an  electrical  spirit,  vibrate  those  UMrgies 
from  sool  to  sool. — ^Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of 
minds  in  such  a  ntulthade,  by  the  lightning  of  eloquence, 
^  they  ara  melted  into  one  mass — the  whole  assembly,  ac 
fuated  in  one  and  the  satheway,  become,  as  it  were,  bnt 

'  one  man,  and  hare  bnt  one  voice. — The  universal  cry 
is — Let  us  march  a^wnst  Philip — let  us  fight  for  our 
libertiM — let  ns  conquer — or  di«  I 


Vn.   Buhgimn  of  Jntoinettef  the  late  Queen- of 
France. 

It  is  BOW  sixteen  or  sevenfeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
qncenof  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles;  and 
snrely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  1  saw  her  just  above 
the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  had  just  begun  to  move  in, — glittering  like  the  mom< 
ing-star ;  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy. 

Oh !  what  a  revoIutioB ! — and  what  a  heart  must  I 
hare,  to  contemplate,  without  emotion,  that  elevation 
and  that  fall ! 

Little  did  I  dream  that,  when  she  added  titles  of  rene- 
ration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant,  respcctfnl  lor^ 
that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  ibatp  anti> 


,dote  against  disgnicfe  concealed  id  that  bosom ; — Ilttte 
did  I  di«ua  that  I  should  haTe  lived  to  see  such  diiiasten 
fallen  npoa  her  in  a  natioa  of  gallant  men, — in  a  nation 

.  of  men  of  honour  and  of  caTaliers.  I  tliought  tea  thou- 
sand swords  must  ha?e  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
Krenge  evea  a  look  that  tlireatened  her  with  inaolt. — But 
the  age  of.  chiTalry  is  gone.— That  of  saphtsters,  econo- 
ipists,  and  calculators,  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  glory  of 
Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever.  NeTer,  never  more, 
shall  we  behold  that  genca^>us  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex, — 
l^at  p^oud  submissioi^ — that  dignified  obedience, — that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  ser. 
vitnde  its«lf,  the  spirit  of  aa  axalted  freedom.  The  nn. 
bought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the 
nurse  «f  manly  senti^eat  and  heroic  enterprize,  is  gone ! . 
It  is  gone, — tbat  sensibilify  of  principle,— that  chastity 
of  honour,  which  ftlt  a  stun  like  a  wound, — which  ia< 
spired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,— wUch  en. 
nobled  whatever  it  touched ;  and  under  which  vice  itself 
lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its  grobsness. 


VIII.   Panegyric  an  the  BriU$h  Con»iilulipin,y^^ 

Bt  a  constitutional  policy  working  after  the  pattetn  of 
nature,  we  receive,  we  hold,  we  transmit  our  goTcrnment, 
and  our  privileges,  m  the  same  mannef  in  which  wo  ei^oy 
and  transmit  our  property  and  lives. — ^The  institutions  of 
policy,  the  goods  of  fortune,  thegiftA  of  providence,  are 
handed  down  to  us  and  from  as,  in  the  same  course  and 
order.  Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a  just  corre- 
spondence and  symmetry  with  the  order  4>f  the  world,  and 
with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent  body 
composed  of  transitory -parts ; — wherein,  by  the  disposi- 
tion of -stupendous  wisdom,  moulding  together  the  great 
mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  thewbole, 
at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle>aged,  or  young ;  but, 
in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  oa 
through  the  varied  tenour  of  perpetual  decay,  falf,  reno. 
ration,  and  progression.  Thns,  by  preserving  the  me- 
thod of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  state,  in  what  we 
improve  wo  are  never  wholly  new  j  in  what  we  retain  w« 


■re  nerer  whoUy-  ob«ol^ — By  adheiing  in  this  maimer 
and  on  these  principles  to  our  foref^cu,  weAjre  guided, 
;iot  by  tlic  stipeistilian  of  ultiqiiarics,  but  by  (be  S{urJt 
of  pliilosophic  analogy.  In  tliis  choice  of  inheriUnco  yia 
,  bave'  given  to  our  frame  of  polity  the  image  -of  a  relation 
ia  bk)od  ^-^bindjng  up  the.  conititutiou  ^f,  our  country 
witb  ouFdearesl  domestic  tios;—:a^o^iag  our  fundamen- 
tal taws.into  tba  bosom  of  oitr  family  alVuclioits ; — keep- 
ing insejiarablc,  a&d  cheruluBgwit^  ,ttic  warDith  of  ^11 
their  Gonbijiea  a.nd  mitually  reflected  charities,  our  staU', 
our  hearths,  oui'  sepulchre,  and  our  altars. 


IX.    Mr.  Sheridfia'i  Jnvftiioc  against  Mr.  llastiog^ 

■  Hap  a  stranger,  at  tius  ftmis,  gone  into  the,  proTince 
of  Oude,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  since  the  death 
-  of  Sujah  powla,  that  man,  wbo^  with  a  sarage  heart,  had 
.Mill  gi;eat  lines  of  chamcter,  and  vho,  with  all  hi»  feiy- 
ci^y  in  war,  had  still,  with  a  cuUivatiDg  hand,  preservad 
to  hii  coHfttry  the  riches  which  it  dcrircd  from  benignant 
riiUs  and  a  prolific  aoiU  If  this  stranger,  ignocaot  of 
aU  that  bad  happened  in  the  short  iutarial,  and  observing 
the  wide  and  gcueral  deTastation,an(lalltho  ho):rorsof  thp 
scene — of  [itaius  unclothed  and  brown — of  Tegctabl»s 
-burnt  up  and  eatiuguiihed — of  Tillages  depopulated  and 
in  n'uh—i^  temples  unroofed  and  perishing — pf  reser- ' 
vi^ra-  iiivkert  down  and-  dry,^-he  would  naturally  «- 
9uic&  what. war  has  th>is  Isid  waste  the  fertile  6elds  iff 
tbis,()ncfl  beautiful  aqd  opnlent  country — what  cirildiB. 
>entton«'baTehajipcned,  thus  to  tear  as  under  and  separate 
the  happy  societies  that  once  possessed  those  Tillages — 
wbat  disputed  succession — what  religious  rage  has,  with 
unholy  Tiolence,  demolbhed  those  temples,  and  disturbed 
fervent,  but  unobtruding  piety,  in  the  exerui^e  of  its  du- 
ties ? — What  merciless  enemy  has  thus  spread  the  horrors 
of  fire  and  sword — whait  severe  visitation  of  providence 
has  dried  up  the  fountain,  and  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
ea*th.eTery  vestige  of  verdure? — 0/  rather,  wbat  mon- 
sters hare  stalked  over  the  country,  tainting  and  poison- 
ing, vvith  pestiferous  breath,  what  the  voracious  ap|ietite 
could  not  devour  J     To  such  ^oeslionsj  wltat  must  be 


the  answer  ?    No  wurs  hart  ravaged  these  landa  and  ft- 

Siopulated  there  ♦illages— no  cJTil  discords  have  bvrn 
ek — no  disputed  succession — ^no  religtotu  rage— no  mer- 
cflcisenem^ — no  affliction  of  proTnlence,  which,  while 
^  scourged  for  the  moment,  cut  off  the  sources  of  resus*. 
citation^— no  Toracioni  and  poLscnting  monsters — nb, 
«lt  this  has  been  accottfplished  bj  the  frieitdskip,  gene- 
rosiCj/f  and  kindness  of  tbe  En^ish  nation.  Thr.y  hat*, 
embraced  as  with  thnr  protecting  arms,  and,  to  1  thoge  - 
are  the  fruits  of  their  allixnce.  What,  then,  shall  wo  he 
toM,  that  under  sn^  circumstances,  thu  exasperated  fecU 
ings  of  a  whole  people,  thus  goadnl  and  spurred  on  to 
clamour  and  ceiiitance,  Tfere  excited  bjr  the  poor  and 
feeble  influence  of  the  Bourns !  When  we  bear  the  ^es. 
cription  orthe.paTozjsm,  fefer  «nd  delinnm,  into  which 
despur  had  thrown  the  natives,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
pollntedGangea,  panting  for  death,  they  tore  more  widel)' 
open  the  lips  of  their  gaping  wounds,  to  accelerate  thdr 
-  diBsoIntion,  and  while  their  blood  was  issuing,  presented 
iheir  ghastly  eyes  to  heaveft,  breathing  their  last  and  fer. 
Tent  prayer  that  the  dry  earth  might  not  be  nfiered  to 
Muk  their  blood,  but  diat  it  might  rife  up  to  the  throne 
of  god,  and  rouse  the  eternal  providence  to  avenge  tb« 
wrongs  of  ^eir  country.  Will  it  be  sdd  that  this  wa* 
brought  about  by  the  inoa^tations  of  these  Begums  in 
their  secluded  Zenana  ?  or  that  they  could  ins[Hre  this 
enthusiasm  and  this  despair  into  the  breasts  of  a  peofde 
who  feit  no  grievance,  and  had  suffered  no  torture! 
What  motive,  then,  could  hare  such  influence  in  th^ 
liosam?  What  motive!  That  which  natnro,  the  eont« 
mon  parent,  plants  in  the  bosom  of  man,  and  wUeh, 
though  it  may  be  less  active  in  the  Indian  than  in  the 
Englishman,  is  still  congenial  with  and  makes  part  of  his 
being— that  foeling  which  telts  him,  that  man  was  never 
Blade  to  be  the  property  of  nan ;  but  that  when  through 
pride  and  insolence  of  power,  one  buinan  creature  dares 
to  tyrannise  over  another,  it  is  a  power  usurped,  and  re- 
sistance is  h  duty — that  feeling  which  tells  him  that  all 
power  is  delegated  for  the  good,  not  for  the  injury  of  the 
people,  and  that  when  it  is  converted  from'  Uie  original 
purpose,  the  compact  is  broken,  and  the  right  is  to  be 
resumM — that  principle  which,  tells  him  that  resistance 
to  ppwer  usurped  is  not  merely  a  duty  which  he  owes  to. 
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bimself  and  to  his  neighbour,  but  a  diitf  Xrhich  be  owei 
to  his  god,  in  assarting  and  maiqtainiog  tho  raok  which 
he  gave  him  in  the  creation ! — to  that  common  god,  whe, 
where  lie  giiea  the  form  of  taany  whatever  nuy  be  tbo 
compleiiou,  gives  also  the  feelings  and  the  rights  ot 
-  man — that  principle,  which  neither  the  rudeness  of  igaa, 
ranee  can  stifle,  nor  the  enervation  of  refinement  extiq* 
giiish ! — that  principle  which  makes  it  base  for  a  man  to 
suffer  whsn  he  oaght  to  act,  which,  tending  to  preserve 
to  the  species  the  original  designations  of  providence, 
spurns  at  the  arrogant  distinctions  of  man,  and  vindicates 
the  independent  qualities  of  his  race. 


X.    Mr.  Burke's  Panegyric  on  the  Eloquence  of  Mr, 
Sheridan. 

JIe  has  this  day  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung  whii 
rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents,  such 
an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display  of  powers,  as 
are  unparallelfd  in  the  annals  of  oratory- ; — a  display 
that  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  himself — Instre  upon 
l^crs — rcQown  upon  parliament — glory  upon  the  coun. 
try.  ■OX  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  evet^  kind  of  elo- 
quence that  has  been  witnessed  or  recorded,  .^ther  in 
Ancient  or  modern  times;  whatever  the  acuteness  of  the 
bar,  the  dignity  of  tiie  senate,  the  solidity  ot  the  judg- 
<otent-$eat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpits  have 
-  'hitherto  furnished;  nothing  h»Te  equalled  what  we  have 
'this  Aiy  heard  in  Westminster.haU.  No  hol^  seer  of 
:religion,'na  statesman,  no  orator,,  bp  man  of  any  literary' 
description  wbalcrer,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance, 
to  the  piue  sentiments  of  morality,  or,  in  tho  other,  to 
-that  .variety  of  Itnowledge,  force  of  imagination,  propri- 
ety and  .vivacity  of  allusion,  beauty  and  elegance  of  dic- 
tion, strength  and  copiousness  of  stile,  pathos  and  subli- 
mity of  conception,  to  which  we,  this  day,  listened  with 
ardour  and  a«li^nition.  From  poetry  up  to  eloquence, 
there  is  not  a  species  of  composition  of  which  a  complete 
.and  perfect  specimen  might  not,  ftom  that  single  speech^ 
i>e  culled  and  oolJected. 
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XI.    The  Picture  of  Athenian  Degeneracy. 

Tut  Athenians  made  a  jery  rapid  progress  to  the  most 
enormous  excesses;  the  peoplc^'underno  restraint,  soon 
grew  dissipated,  luxurious,  and  idle.  They  renounced  atl 
labbdr,  and  begin  to  subsist thcm^lres  from thepublicrc- 
Tcnues.  They  lost  all  concern  for  their  common  honour 
&r  safely,  and  eoultt  bear  no  adt'ice  that  tended  to  reform 
then).  At  this  lime,  truth  became  oRengire  to  those  lords 
(he  people,  and  most  highly  dangel-oQs  to  thespeaker.  The 
orators  no  longer  ascended  the  rostrum',  but  to  oorrtipt  ' 
them  further  with  the  most  fulsome  adulations.  T'heF:c 
orators  were  all  bribed  by  fbreign  princes  on  one  side  or 
other.  And  besides  ite  own  parties,  in  tjiis  pty  there 
were  parties,  and  aTowed  ones  too,  for  the  Persians,  the 
Rpartans,  and  the  Macedonians,  supported  each  of  them 
by  one  or  more  demagogues  pensioiii-d  and  bribed  to 
this  impious  scnicc.  The  people,  forgetful  of  all  Tirtuc 
and  public  spirit,  and  intoxicaled  with  the  flatteries  of  " 
their  orators,  (these  courtiers  of  republics,  and  endowed 
with  the  dibtingutshing  characteristics  of  all  courtiers.) 
this  people  at  l.tsf  arrived  at  that  pilch  of  mailncss,  tltat 
they  coolly  and  deliberafety,  by  an  express  law,  made  it 
capital'  for  any  man  to  propose  an  application  of  the 
inim«)Se  sums  squandered  in  pnblic  shows,  cTen  to  tho 
most  necessary  purposes  of  the  state.  When  yoii  see  the 
people  of  this  republic  banishing  or  murdering^their  best 
and  ablest  citizens,  dissijiating  the  public  treasure  with 
the  most  senseless  extravagance,  and  spending  their  whole 
time  as  spectators  or  actors,  in  playing,  fiddling,  danc. 
Ing,  and  singing,  docs  it  not  strike  your  imagination  with ' 
the  imajnc  of  a  sort  of'  a  complex  Nero  ?  ■  And  does  it 
not  strike  you  with  the  greatest  horror,  when  jon  oh. 
serve,  not  one  man  oaly,  bnt  the  wjiole  city,  grown'- 
drunk  with  pride  and  poker,  rnnniniJ;  with  a  rage  of  folly 
into  the  Same  b 
vagancc  ? 
■The  whole  history  of 


ifenselcss  debauchery  and  extra.  ■ 

this  ctlebratcd  repnhlic  is  but 
one  tissue  of  rashncSsjingratifude,  injustice',  violence, 
andtywnny;  and,  ind  led,  of  every  species  ofwfck.. 
cdness  that   can    well  b(     imagined,— ^h is  was   a  "H'y  * 
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6t  wiae  teen,  in  irliicli  a  minister  could  not  exercise  his 
functions ;  a  warlike  people,  amongst  whom  «  general 
did  not  dare  either  to  gain  or  lose  a  battle;  a  learned 
nation,  in  which  a  philosopher  coold  not  venture  on  a  free 
enquiry.  This  was  the  city  which  banished  Themistocles, 
starred  Aristides,  forced  into  esile  Mtltiades,  drore  out 
Anaxagoras,  and  poisoned  Socrafes.  This  was  the  citj 
which  changed  the  form  of-  Its  goTcmmcnt  with  the 
moon ;  eternal  Conspiracies,  reTolntlons  daily,  nothing 
Axed  and  established.  A  republic,  as  an  ancient  philo* 
sopber  has  observed,  is  no  one  species  of  gOTernment, 
but  a  magazine  of  every  species;  here  you  find  ewcry 
sort  of  it,  and  Aat  in  the  worst  form.  As  there  is  a  per- 
petuad  change,  one  rbing  and  the  other  falling,  you  haTe 
all  the  violence  and  wicked  policy,  by  which  the  b<^n. 
ning  power  must  always  acquire  itS  strength,  and  all  the 
weakness  by  which  falling  states  are  brought  to  a  com* 
plctc  destruction. 


Xll.    Mr.  Fox's  Suhgiam  on  the  Oake  of  Sedford. 

I  AM  well  aware  thai  this  is  not  exactly  the  place  noj  ^ 
the  occasitmfor  entering  at  large  into  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  personage,  whose  decease  has  induced  me  to 
Come  hither  to  perform  a  painful  duty.  Asthe memory 
of  no  nian  was  ever  more  generally  revered,  so  (he  loss 
ofno  man  w!»  ever  more  generally  felt.  In  a  case,  there-' 
fore,  of  so  much  importance,  I  hope~  I  shall  not  be 
blamed,  if,  in  feeling  how  much  the  country  has  suffered 
by  this  event,  I  deviate  a  little  from  the  usual  practice  of 
the  house.  The  noble  person  to  whom  the  house  will 
percMve  these  observations  arc  applied,  was  distinguished 
by  something  so  great,  something  so  benign,  something 
so  marked  in  his  character,  that  though  possessing  most 
opulent  revenues,  and  though  placed  as  high  in  rank  and. 
wealth  as  hope  could  make  him,  yet  he  secnied  to  be 
raised  to  that  exalted  station,  only  that  his  example 
might  have  the  greater  value.  Having,  therefore,  so 
much  of  public  calamity  to  deplore,  the  house  may  be 
sssurcdthatl  shallnot,  at  present,  indulge  in  the  eipre*> 
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sittti  of  any  of  those  feelings  of  prbate  friendstiip  an4 
Bntitudci  irhich,  on  another  occasion,  might  be  proper. 
Tke  loss  b  the  more  afflicting,  the  more  to  be  regretted,  . 
aa  ittiappencdat  a  period  when  the  services  of  this  noble 
personage  were  likely  to  be  roost  beneficial  to  society  ; 
irhcn  he  was  still  young  enough  to  give  lb e  hope  of  fur. 
,    ther  services;  still  active  enough  for  all  the  duties  o$ 
public  life:  and  while  hestilt  possessed  that  youthful  vi. 
gonr  and  energy  which  would  long  have  enabled  him  to 
support  those  nnwcaried  exertions,  which  he  displayed  in 
every  thing  that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
country;  exertions  which  afforded  a  sut&cient-  pledge, 
that,  bad  he  lived,  the  remainder  of  his  days  would  have 
been  devoted  to  acts  of  public  bene&t.     lie  did  not  live 
for  the  pleasure,  but  for  the  uiilUif  of  life :  or  rather  he 
lived  for  the  highest  Gd joy  meat  which  existence  c^  afford, 
- — that  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow  creatures.     There  are 
many  other  amiable  traits  in  his  character  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  here.     I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, howcfer,  that  those  whofcel  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fit which  can  be  done  to  this  or  to  any  other  country,  is 
to  render  it  moro  productive,  must  be  sensible  that  the  na- 
tion is  mare  indebted  to  him-than  to  any  oth^r  person  tot 
the  efforts  which  he  made  to  improve  its  agriculture. 
What  was  his  motive  for  attaching  himself  to  this  pur- 
snit?  Becausehewas  convinced,  that  in  the  present  times, 
that  was  tlic  best  direction  he  conid  give  to  his  talents, 
and  to  his  means  in  promoting  the  real  interests  of  his 
country  J  for  his  humility  was  such,  ()iat  he  conceived  no 
pursuit  too  low  for  him  to  engage  in,  if  he  foresaw  that 
it  would  tend  to  public  utility.     I  know,  that  if  the  noble  ' 
personage  of  whom  1  have  spoken  could  look  back  to 
what  passed  in  the  world,  nothing  Could  afford  hliii  such 
ineffable   pleasure,  as  the  reflection  that  his   memory 
should  b;;,  as  his  life,  beneficial  to  mankind.     I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  passage  from  a  very  young  orator,  which 
appears  particularly  applicable  to  what  I  have  s^d. 
•'  Crime  is  only  a  curse  for  the  time,  even  where  suc- 
cessful ;  but  virtue  may  be  useful  to  the  remotest  postc. 
rity,  and  is  even  almost  as  advantageous  to  fnturc  gens-  ~ 
rations  as  to  its  original  possessor." 


,,„,G.H,glc 
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-XlII.    Juniits't  Eulogium  en  Lord  Chatham,  .  , 

I  oiD  not  tntend  to  nak«  a  ^bltc  docUntion  «f  tfc* 
tespect  I  bear  lord  Chatham;  I  wril  knew  what  «ii- 
>ron1iy  condDKiafls-#ould  be  drawn  J'rom  it.  But  X:  am 
«alkd  up«n  to  ddirer  mj'  a|nnion  ;  Snd  turdy  it  is  not 
in  the  little  cMUure  of  Mr.  Horne  to  deter  me  frpm  doing 
'Signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  i  coAA-ss,  has  grown  upon 
'my  esteem.  As  for  the  common, 'sordid  Tiews  of  avarice, 
or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question  wbetfaar 
^the  dpjriause  of3uniDi.wbiild  be  of  service  to  lord  ChaU 
ham>  My  voke  will  hardly  recommend  htA  to  an  in- 
'crease  of- his  pension,  or  to  b  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But 
if  his  ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  undentanding ; 
if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  himself,  with 
the  same  superior  genius  which  aaimates  aad  directs  him 
to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  even  th« 
fien  of  Juniiu  shall  coAtribufe  to rewand  bim.  Rcco^ed 
llDRonrs  shall  gather  round  bis  mooam^it,  and  thickea 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  die  Ian. 
rels  that  adorn  it.  I  am  not  canrernant  iu  tha  language 
«f  panegyric.  These  jtridscs  are  extorted  from  me ;  but 
they  wiU  wear  well,  for  th? y  have  been  dearly  earned. 


XIV.  Mirabeau't  Funefal  Eulogitimt(f  Dr.  Franltliit. 

f  KANXLIN  is  dead.— -The  genhis  wIm  fneA  America, 
and  poured  a  copious  stream  of  knowle^e  .throughout 
Europe,  is  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  divinity. 

Tho  sago  to  whom  two  worlds  lay  claim,  the  man  for 
whom  science  and  politics  are  disputing,  lA^sputAbly 
--enjoyed  an  elevated  rank  in  human  nature. 

The  cabinet*  of  priftces  "have  been  long  in  the  habits 
iftf, notifying  the  death  of  those  who  were  gteat  only  in 
their  funeral  oiutidns.  Long  bath  the  eUqueUe  of  courtj 
proclumed  the  nonrning  of  hypocrisy.  Nation^  should 
■  wear  monming  for  none  but  their  ben^actorst  The  re- 
presentatives of  nations  should  recommend  to  public 
keatage,  oUy  tkoto  wlo  have  .been  the  heroes  of  hua»> . 
iStT.'  .«.,''  ,  ■  '.J  i 


The  congress  of  America  hath  ordered,  in  the  foiirteett 
^onfUiJlente-  state*,  a  iDCMrhiDg  of  trfo  months  tCr  the 
death  of  Benjaiiiin  Franklin;  and  America  is,  at  this 
foment,  paying  that  tribute  of  Tcnexttion  to  ooe  of  ;th« ' 
■fafhers  tff  her  eonatitntion. 

Wereit  not  woitb)^  of  us,  ^enttenm,  to  join'tntke 
idrsri  Religious  act,  to'psy  onrshsro  dfthat  h«mag»*BQV 
^■endered  In  sifht  of  the  nriiVene,  <at  onee  to  die  ij|;to 
'^■mttt',  and  -to  the  philomph^mho  mast  contfAnted  to 
vxtCTid  Ute  xonquesti  of  liberty  STM- tko  bce  of '  the  vihate 
Wrrth?  ; 

~  AnUqnity;  wenld-hawe  tiimd  'slian  to  that  Vast  aad 
-  -Toif^ty-geiltM,  Who,  for  the  advantage  of  hunXn  luKd, 
«iribrartng  terth  and  heaven  in  iiis  idt»»,,couMtame  tM 
•ra^e'oj  ih«mler  and  of  defjtotitm.  France  enlightened 
und  (n»,  owes  at  least  soirc  testimony  at  TenembranoB 
'aiiij'regret  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  mho  tmtitenXA 
he  caiise'Ofphilosophy'aad  of  liberty. 

Jmovet/oii  to  decree,  that  tite  taitiaaal-  ksMmbig/ 
'litaN  fci^arirwKrata'g  ibrek  dtt^ifar<tAe.  tate  JhnJamiU 


XV.    Cominiii^  Eulogium  of  Coriolanut. 

i  SHALL  laclc  voice ;  The  deeds  of  Coriolanus  shonld 
not  Me  'iitH»«J''feebry.  'J&'a.hddy  IhatTalourls  (Kefint 

of  virtues,  and  most  ennobles  the  possessor.     If  that  be ; 

(hemaA  I  ipeafcof,  tiuHiot,  .In~Ae  'wtirld,  :fce  «lfigly 

ewinterfimsed.  ' 

At  stKteen  yeam^  when  T-arqn h»  Made  ahead  for  Rome, 
"')t*  f"Onght- beyond  tttc  narb  oFotfaers.  Our&ctitor, 
^wlionijIHtb^lt  pvsise^  I^pointat^)  AAhim^fightfU^leH, 

with  his  Amazonian  ct^,  'he  drareltlMitiHstlcdiJtpt  Jh^ 
'fore  h«m;    hebeArid  an' d'erpreet[  Bon»B,ftaBd,iiB  the 

consul's  fievr,  sksnttfrui  dpiiosc^ii  ^T^xq/taii's  wtil^ke 
"met,  and  ttTiti)k>hita'oa.liiBi)ulee.  r'la  tint  rdaif 'S  Dsalp, 
'#hen  honJlgtit  hafe'pIaygdltJ^-womoM  iditJiemAief  fee 
-acted man' best  in  tUfe^;  shd,  Sarins  Be«ct,-«as'bT»>r* 
^und  With  the  oak.  211b  pirpUa^e  -mila  cntcredy  ttut ; 
•%ii  wksed)  likcJat^a;    dnd^iin.  dtejbniuit  ^  semrtotA 

batQcs^incc^hajlurchtall  swords  of  the  garland.  Fo^lUk 
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U-ii,  hchve,  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say,  I  cannot  spesik 
i^iia  home.  He  stopt  tlie  fliers,  and,  by  his  rare  example, 
ipade  the  coward  turn  terror. ipto  sport.  As  wav^s  be- 
fore a -^essel  undor.SMl,  .so  menxtfeejed,  and  fell  below 
his  stern. — Alone  he  entered  the  mortal  gate  of  the  city,' 
which  ,heni»rkcd.with  shunless  dsisliny ;  aidless  came  off, 
and,  witK  a  sudden  r^nforcement,  struck. CsrVoli,, like 
a  planet. 

.  Nor  all  is  this  :  for,  by  and  by,  the  din  of  war  l)cgan 
to  pierce  his  re^dy  sense,  when  straight,  his  doubled  spi- 
rit requickened' what  in  nature  was  inanimate,  and  to  the 
battle  came  he ;  where,  nntil  we  called  both  field  and 
city  ours,  he  never  stood  to  •■•e-his  breast  with  panting. 
Our  spoils  he  spurned  at,  and  looked  upon  things  pre- 
ctpus,  as  they  had  been  the  common  muck  of  earth.  II« 
covets  less  than  misery  itself  would  give;  rewards  hii 
deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  Is  content  to  spend  bis  tim^ 
to  cud  it. 


.XVl.    Cicero  and  DemosiheBes  compared. 

These  two  great  princes  of  eloquence  haTe  been  often 
compared  together;  but  the  judgment  hesitates  to  which 
to  gire  the  preference.  The  archbitihop  of  Gamliray, 
howover,  seems  to  Jiave  stated  their  merits  with  great 
justice  and  perspicuity,  in  hisrt^ections  on  rhetoric  vol 
poetry.     The  passage,  translated,  is  as  follows. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  I  think  Demos^ 
thencs  superior  to  Cicero.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  om 
can  admire  Cicero  m^re  than  I  do.  He  adorns  whatever 
be  attempts.  Ilcidoes  honour  to  language.  Hedisposei 
of  Tords  ia  a  manner  peculiar  to  hims^f.  Ilia  style  h^s 
groat  variety  of  character.  Whenever  he  pleases,  he  is 
CTen  contuse  and  vehement;  for  instance,  againiit  Cota. 
line,  against  Verres,  against  Antony.  But.ornamcnijs 
too  risible  in  his  writings.  His  art  is  wonderful,  but;  it 
is  perceired.  When  the  orator  is  providing  for  the  safd<r 
of  the  republic^  he  forgets  not  himSelf,  nor  permits  other^s 
to  (atget  huu.  Demosthenes  seems  to  escape  from  him* 
s^f,  and. to  see  ^nothing  buj  hie  country.  H^^^p^^^c^ 
cleguice  of  expression;   unsought, fot,,))a.^3^eSB!l3.t(| 
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lie  is  superior  to  admiration.  He  makes  um  of  laneua^ 
as  a  modest  man  does  of  dress,  only  to  cover  him..  He 
ihunders,  he  liglitens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thing  before  it.  We  cannot  criticise,  because  ve 
Arc  not  ourselves.  His  subject  enchains  our  attention, 
«nd  makes  us  forget  his  language.  We  lose  him  from 
our  sight :  Philip  alone  occupies  our  minds.  I  am  de. 
lighted  with  both  these  orators;  but  I  confess  that  I  am 
less  aflected  by  the  infinite  art  and  magnificent  eloquence 
•f  Cicero,  than  by  the  rapid  simplicity  of  Demosthenes." 


XVII.    The  Porlrails  of  Mahomel  and  Jetus  eon* 
traetcd. 

Go  to  yournatural  religion : — place  before  her  Ma. 
hornet  and  his  disciples,  arrayed  in  armour  and  In  biood^ 
riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  ihoQsandSj  who  fell  by  his  sword.  Shciv  her  the  eitiea 
which  be  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged 
and  (lest ro)'ed,  And  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  bas  viewed  him  in  thia 
scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirj^ments ;  shew  her  the  pro- 
phet's chamber,  his  foncubines  and  wives;  let  her  sec 
his  adultery,  and  b^ar  him  alledge  revelation  and  his  di* 
Tine  commission  to  justify  his  lust  and  opprossioa. 
When  ;sh«  is  tired  with  this  icenc,  then  shew  her  tbtt 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the 
souls  of  men,  i>aticntly  iustmcting  both  the  ignorant  and 

fierverse.  tct  her  see  Jiim  in  his  most  retired  privacies ; 
et  her  followhiip  to  the  mount,  and  bear  his  derolious 
and  s*pplicafions  to  his  god.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to 
view  Ms  mean  fare,  and  hear  his  heaven  lyiflseojirse.  Let 
her  see  Mm  injured,  but  not  provoked.  Let  her  attend 
him  to  the  trtbuual,  and  consider  the  patienc(!  with  which 
he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  hjs  enemies. 
tead  hcf  to  his  cross,  and  let  her  view  him,  in  the  ago- 
tties  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  pfayer  for  his  persecu- 
tors; "  Father,  forgive  thenS,  for  they  know  not  what 
fhey  do." — When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask, 
PflkHiVtkeprdphet  of  spii?  '  ' 
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XVIII.    T^e  picture  of  Rumour  full  of  tongues. 

Open  your  eat* :  for  wiich  of  you  will  stop 
The  Tcnt  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumout  spcaksi 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  droo)>ing  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth. 
Upon  my  tongnct  continual  slanders  ridi.'. 
The  which  in  cTery  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports  : 
J  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity,  ' 

Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world. 
And  who  but  rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepar'd  defence. 
While  the  big  ear,  swoll'n  with  some  other  gricfs> 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war^ 
And  no  such  matter.     Kuptour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster,  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still-discordant,  waT'ring  multitude 
Can  play  upon  it     The  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  mc.     From  Rumour's  tongue^ 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true  wrongs. 


XIX.    7%e  Excttrsions  ofjhe  Imagination.' 

■  ■    —  ..The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  hoiiv'n-aspiiing  wing 
Beneath  its  nathe  quarry.     Tir'd  of  earth, 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Thro'  fluids  of  air ;  pursues  Uie  flj'ing  stonn ; 
Hides  on  the  ToUey'd  lightning  thro'  the  heavcnji  j 
Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds,  andtlie  northern  bUst, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.     Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound ;  and  ho^'ring  ronnd  the  ami, 
Beholds  hiQi  pouring  \m  redundant  stream 
Of  light  J  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
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Bend  the  relnciant  planets  to  absolve 
Tfie  fated  rounds  of  time.     Thence  far  effits'd, 
SHb  darts  her  swiftness  np  the  long  career 
Of  devious  cornels;  thro'  its  burning  signs 
Exulting' measures  the  pCreAnlal  whed 
Of  natore,  and  looks  back  oil  all  the  stttrs, 
\t^hoBe  blended  light,  aswith  a  milky  2one, 
Invests  the  orient.     Now  amai'd  she  vieVs 
Th'  empyreal  waste,  wheire  happy  spirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heaT'njthMf  cahn  abod^j 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  anfMifig'light' 
Has  traveird  the  profonnd  six  (honsand  years, 
Not  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  miortal  thitfgBJ- 
Ev'n  on  the  barriers  oftheworifl  nntir*d 
She  medidatcs  th'  eternal  gnlph'belbw; 
Till,  to!f-rec6ilirig,  dowil  the  headlong  steep 
She  plungfeS ;  soon  o'ervriielm'd  and  swillow'd  up 
In  that  immense  of  being:    There  her  hopes 
Rest  at  the  fittS  gbS.    Fof  froA the  birth 
Of  iqortal  man,  the  ^Vreigrt  mak^r  saJd, 
That  notin  hittrfbte  nOr  iti  brief  d^ight. 
Not  m  the  fading  e'ctitKiT  of^  r'endwil, 
Power's  pdriile  robe^  lior  pleasurb's  floW'iy  lajl, 
The  soul  shoulll'ftild  enjdyment ;  but  frbill'fficse 
Titniin;^^d4lfifiil'ti}  an  e(]ual  gbtMl, 
Thtrt'  all  th'  aBCeiU  of'thiiigsenlargtlici'Tlew,- 
Till  ev'ry  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 
And  infinite  perfection-dofrtbe^cene. 


XX.    Cietar  end  a  madman  compared, 

WiTHix  this  lonely  lodge  in  solemn  port, 
An  awful  monarch  keeps  his  shiv'rin^  court, 
And  far  and  wide  as  boundless  thought  cad  stray, 
Extends  a  vast  imaginary  sway. 
Utopian  princes 'bow  before  his  throne, 
Lahds  nnexistirig  his  doth inion  own. 
And  airy  realms,  and  regions  In  the  moon, 
The  pride  of  dignify,  the  pom|t  of  state. 
The  darling  glories  of  the  envied  great. 
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Bile  to  liis  vkv,  and  b  hia  taaey  sneU, 
.   And'guards  uid  coartiers. crowd  biB.cHijitf  cell. 
See  how  he  walks  majestic  through  the-tbranj,!  . 
(Behiad  he  trails  Ma' tatter'd  rabes  aiong) 
And  ohea[dy  blestj  a!nd  ^mucwtty  Tain^ 
£iijoyA  the  dear  dcf^hm  of  his  braio : 
IstlusstBah  ipot'-tapiitMtes  UHConfiu'd, 
Ssprane  i>f  moBarcbe^  Stit  of  hiuniut  luad» 
Such  joyful  ecstacy  a».Au  powest 
On.Bometrinnpbal  d&y  great  Caisar's. breast:.. 
G-reatCtesae  scarce  JwflCath  tlic  god?  ador'd. 
The  wOTiif»  proud  victor,  i{onie!j,inper)»l  lonj^: 
With  all  his  glories  ia  tlidr  utmost  b^ght^ 
'  And  all  bis  pow'r  display'd  before  his  sight: 
Uaoiimber'd  trophies  graca  the- pompous  train. 
And  captive  kings  indignant  drag  their  chain. 
'With;  laUTOl^d  eijsi^s  ^iU'riqg  from  ahr. 
His  legions,  glorious  paxtn»s  of  the  war, 
His  conqu'ring  regions  march  beliind  the  gblden  car 
~W;bilefi)KMU«  on;  shouts  ftKWKffiitbflrM  natioaarise^ 
AMdi4i)dle«».s>cdainationB  TUid,  thesltisi^ 
"EWtiiisMTCX  tn^^ind -witli  dira  alarms,. 
VlVHQgtWitk  Hpid  spead  lki(.r<stleM.aEws,     „ 
Fiwni'  oUnitt  bo  cIioi«  tba  might;  madman  flvw, 
Mmi  twtadfquijetv  ^^^  eoutentineat  kBew,. 
Bat  spread  wild  ravage  all  the  world  abi:,oa4, 
'QTto-  ifif^f*'  oi  Mtttwt,-.  wi  ifae  iCWtrgO:  qf  go^r 


XSI.    The  Charaeitr  «/  a  ie^  Nero,  UBatfraieA. 

Toe  meanest  meduuic  whaanpIoyS'.hii  bestaffiMtioat- 
— hisloTeaodgmtitude,  on.godjdit  lMiitoCb«iii^;  whtb 
KotaHH  a-  particniaf  lo^ud  and  e^teen>  Cor  tite  tirtuouft 
few,  compOiaioa  foe  Aho  distrcMed,  and  a  firm  cipaasiii'« 
good^wiU  to  all ;  whO).  instead  t4  triu&ipUng  orer  bi9> 
«neiBlcG,:  BtriT.it8>  bei  shImIuq  the  gvesrtcst  cncQiy  of  all,  hi» 
vnruty  {uusioMs;,  who  promotes  a  good  understanding 
between- nci^hourn,  appeases  disputes  andjidjiists.dill'c- 
fences;;  exercises  candour  to  injuved  cliaracter,  and  rha. 
rity  to  distressed  worth ;  who,  whilst  he  cherishes  his 
ftieads,  r<HgiT«e,  and  eTrafsosres  ia  any.  prceuug  ewgt-u* 


B0  asmotttTUdTir^t, 

Ky,  "hii  eneiuies ;  wko  abhors  tice^  but  pities  the  fiatms  s 
—such  a  man,  however  low  his  statinn,  has  juster  pre- 
tentioiu  to  the  character  of  bec^iim, — ^(that  beraism 
which  implies  nobleness  and  (.'lerutiiyh  ot  soul,  bunting 
forth  into  correspondent  actions,'^  thavt  he  whoebnqners 
armies,  or  makes  the  most  gFariilg  fl^re  in  the  ^es  of 
an  injudicious  world.  Ileis  like  oncDf  those  &i«il  stars, 
which;  through  the  remoteness  Of  its  sitnaticin,  a»j  he 
thoDght  txtremely  litllp,  inconsiderable,  and  (^ctue^  by 
unsicilful  beholders,  bat  yet  is  as  trnty  grcai  and  giorioas- 
^  itself,  as  those  heavenly  lights  which,  by  beb^  placed 
more  ohriously  to  »nr  view,  appear  to  ^ine  with  more 
dtstiuguiihed  lustre. 


XXII.   J uniut- Brutus' s  Invective  on  Tarqufn't  Rap& 
of  Lucreliu,  1 

Tes,'  noble  lady,  I  swear  By  this  blood  wbicfr  wa^bBoe- 
■o  pnre,  and  which  nothing  bat  royal  til lainy  conid  ha;tei 
polluted,  fiiat  I  will  pursue  LiidUs  Tarqninius  t^  pvobd^ 
his  wicked  wife,  and  their  ehildren,  with  $n  tmd  sWord  :! 
nor  will  I  suffer  oiiy  of  that  family,  or  of  any  other  wbat« 
soever  to  be  king  in  Rome. — Ye  gods,  I  call  yoo  to  wit- 
ness this  my  oath  t  .;  ,  .  ■ 
There,  RomaHs,  turn  your  eyes  to  that  sod  ipeottch  I 
— the  daughter  of  Lucretius,  Collatinus's  wife-^the  died 
hy  her  own  hand !  SerlheM  a  noble  lady,  whom  iths 
lust  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being  ber 
own  executioner,  to  attest  her  ht^occsee,  '  .HosfitaMy 
entertained  by  her  as  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  Se^itus, 
t^  pMlidlons  guestj  becwne  her  brutal  rasislicr.  The 
chaste,'  the  generoOs  Lucretia  could  not  survive  the  in- 
sult. Qlorions woman!  bntoncconlytreatedasastavej. 
■be  thought  life  no  longer  to  be  radured.  Lucretia,  a- 
womu),  disdained  a  life  that  depended  on  a  tyrant's  will ; 
Mid  shall  we,  shall  men,  with  such  an  example  before 
our  eyes,  and  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  ignomiifiuus 
servitude,  shall  wc,  through  a  fear  of  dyibg,  duier  one: 
single  instant  to  assert  our  Kberty?  No,Hoinans,'  now 
19  thetime;  the  favoarablemomcntwehaTc  so  long  waited 
fdriscome.    TarquinisDotatRmitc:  tbej)atncian9U«4k 
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the  head  of  the  entetptize :  (he  city  is  abDndanlly  pcOTtdcd 
with  men,  arms,  andall  things  necessary  :  there  ix  nothing 
wanting  to  secure  success,  if  our  own  courage  doci 
not  fail  us.  And  shall  those  n  arriors,  who  liatc  tjnf 
been  so  brave  when  foreign  enemies  were  to  be  subdued, 
or  wheu  conquest's  were  to  be  niadu  to  gratify  the'anibi. 
tion  and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be  then  only  cowards,  when 
they  are  to  dclivcT  themselves  from  slavery? 

Some  of  yon  are  perhaps  intimidated  by  the  army 
nhich  Tarquin  now  commands;  the  soldiers,  yon  imn. 
ginc,  will  t>ikc  the  part  of  their  general.  Banish  such  a 
groundless  fear:  the  tore  of  liberty  is  naturiil  to  all  men. 
Your  fellow  citizens  in  the  camp  feel  the  waight  of  op. 
pression  with  as  quick  a  sense  as  you  that  arc  in  Rome ; 
they  will  as  eagerly  seize  the  occasion  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke.  But  let  us  grant  there  may  be  same  among  them 
who,  throngh  Irascness  of  spirit,  or  a  bad  education,  wilf 
be  disposed  to  favour  tjie  tyrant ;  the  number  of  these 
can  be  but  small,  and  wo  have' means  sufficient  in  our 
hands  to  reduce  them  to  reason.  They  hav«  left  us  hos. 
tages  more  dear  io  them  than  life;  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  are  in  eui  city. 
Courage,  Romans,  the  gods  are  for  ns ;  those  gods, 
whose  teinples'  and  altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  pro. 
fancd  by  sacrifices  and  libations  made  with  polhilcd 
hands, — polluted  with  blood,  and  with  numberless  un- 
expiated  crimes  committed  against  his  subjects. 

Ye  gods,  who  protected  our  forefather's !    ye  gcnSr, 
who  watch  for  the  preservation  and  glory  of  Rome !  dtH   - 
you  inspire  us  with  courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glo- 
rious cause ;  and  we  will  to  our  last  breath  defend  your 
worship  from  all  profanation.  , 


XXIII.   Bruius's  Oration  onihcDeatitofCmar. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  friends  !  hear  me  for  my 
•nusc;  ^and  be  silent  that  you  may  Kear.  Believe  me  foe 
my  honourj  and  h&ve  respect  to  my  honour,  that  you 
may  belieTe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom^  and  awake 
yaurienscs,  that  yon  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  b« 
-«n.y  in  thb  acsembly,  any  dear  ^eud  of  CVsar's,  to  Jum  I 
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fay,  that  Brutii«'s  JoVe  to  CKsai' H-as  no  less  than  hiS.~ 
If  then  that  fricnU  demand,-=-trAj  Brutus  rose  agaihst 
Ccesar? — -this  is  my  ans*er: — Not  that  I  loTcd  Caesar 
less,  But  that  t  loved  Home  more.  Had  you  rathci"  Ca;- 
aar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  than  that  Ca;sav  were 
dead,  and"  live  all  freciMeh  ?  As  Ca:sar  lored  me,  I  weep 
for  hi;n ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  waS 
Tatiant,  [  hononr  him ;  but  as  h<j  was  ambitious,  I  sleW 
him.  There  are  tears  fOf  Kis  love;  joy  for  his  fortiine; 
honour  for  his  valour;  tuid  death  for  bis  ambition.  Who 
is  licre  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  aity, 
speak  I  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rufle^ 
that  would  not  be  i  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak  ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love 
'  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak.;  for  him  have  I  offended^ 
' — I  pause  for  a  reply. 

None  ? -then  none  hare  I  offended. — I  hare  done 

no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  should  do  to  BrutiiS.  OThe  . 
i|iiestion  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitel ;  his  glo- 
ry not  extenuated  wherein  he  was  worthy ;  nor  his  ot- 
feuces  enforced  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony  j 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  djiiig,  a  place  in  the  commouwealtli, 
as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I  depart ;  that  as 
I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  haf  tf  the 
eauic  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  pkase  my  country 
to.  need  my  death. 


,     XXIV.    Mr.  SAenWaMV  Bufogiam  an  Sir.  Fox. 

Gertlehgn, 

Veos  Ute  one  great  subject,  which,  at  this  m(>a 
mdilt,  f  im  coAfld^t,  h^H  jtoracssitfir  of-  the  -whole  fnU 
iiigs  of  every  man,  whom  I  address — the  loss,  the  irre> 
^ablc  loss,  of  the  gi^a.t,  the  Kla^'h-ioFu^  character,  wfiom 
*c  at!  dbpfore— 1  snill,  I  can,  sky' but  little.  A  (oiijf 
ftiterval  mnst  fake  plied  betwe^  the  hcifj>  blbW  *hicK 
has  bei'ii  strnck,  atid  &>»  cot/ii&cMt^n  of  its  eVitf,  hc^- 
fote  aty  Dne  (and'  kUt  itt^y  are-  tA«re !)  of  tH6«>  wlio 
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flpcak.  of  hh  de&Ui  with  the  feeling,  but  manly  compo- 
sure, which  becDH)^  the  digaiTied  regret  it  oug.ht  to  iii-- 
spirc. — To  saj  any  thiag  to  you  at   ' ' 
fresh  hour. of  your  ualjiirthened  sol 
dwell  upou  the  grfnt  traita  of  his 
nnaDces»aiy,  and  almost  inEtiltiag. 
before  your  eyes — his  TJrtues  are  i 
loss  is  your  despair.     I  have  seen  ia 
are  stated  to  have  been  his  lut  w 
triUy  stated.     They  were  these — "  I 
turning  to  the  more  immediate  objei 
fectiens,  ho  added,  "  but,  J  pity  yoa."     Geullemeo, 
this  statement  is  precisely  true.     But,  oh !  if  the  £oIcn;bit 
fleeting  hour  hfid  allowed  of  such  considerations,  and  if 

the  unasiiuining  lutlurc  c ~ ' 

hel^him,  which  of  you 

not  only  to  the  sh/irers  > 

mate  despair  upon  his  e 

phetically  to  ba.ve  added 

rope — I  pity  hum»n  nat 

peace;  trutq«tl  in  l)is  o 

ing  to  the  laat,  with  a  p 

hope,  that  he  should  be 

lity.to.haruflsed,  conteni 

that  strolLe  of  death  wh 

not  have  left  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  civU»c4 

charities  of  man,  as  orphans  upon  the  earth. 

From  this  aJIiicting  cuaside ration  I  pass  <to  one  com- 
paratively insignilicant — yet  it  is  the  question  we  are  met 
'  this  day  to  consider — namely,,  the  prstensioM  of  thoaa 
who  have  the  presmnption  to  aspire  to  succeed  hia.  An 
boDoarable  friend  has  proposed  ms  a<  a  person  worthy 
of  that. proud  distiqction:  and  I  canuot  deny*  but  that  it 
is.  an  object  of  atabifon — untoixed,  I  think,  with  one 
Hnivorthy  ntotive — v^ry  near  my  heart. 

Maying  tibtts  avowed  piy  ambiti<Ni,  or  my  pres|impt!oa, 
as  some  hare  been  pleased  to  call  i^  I  have  now  tp  speak 
of  my  pretensioaS.'  Kgotism  is  always  ofTcjis^re;  and  1 
ara  happy-tfaat  ray  honourable  friend,  who  has  prop9sed 
K9f.  has  left  me  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  this  head.  . 
Ha  has  stated — and  I  avow  and  adopt  Itu  statement — 
that  myclain  to  yoitf  favour  rests  on  the  f^tt,  thit  t 
k4ve^  step  by  Btep,  foU»wed  M».i:«?*lhiough  the  «hol<| 
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^course  of  his  political  carwr,  and,  to  tlic  best  of  my 
poor  abilities,  supported  him  m  every  one  vf  those  mea- 
sures, and  in  the  m^nttnaivcc  of  cTcry  one  of  those  [Sitn- 
ciptes,  M'hich  originaHy  rccomiDeadcd  him  to,  and  so  long 
eoBtinued hira  in^  jonr  confidence  and  esteem.  And  to 
Ihat  I  may  fairly  add,  that  he  nerer  fot  a  moment  was 
left  nnattended  hy  my  most  fond  and  faithful  friendship. 
It  is  true,  there  have  been  occasions  upon  which  I  hate 
(/((fercd  zcilh  him — painfnl  recollection  of  the  most  paJn- 
ful'moments  of  my  political  life ! — Nor  were  there  want- 
ing (hose  who  endoaTonred  to  represent  those  differences 
bs  a  departure  from  the  homtge  which  his  superior  mtndj 
though  unclaimed  by  him,  was  entitled  to^  and  the  aWts. 
giaticb  of  friendship  which  our  hearts  all  swore  to  him  y 
iuf  nerer  was  the  gennine  and  confiding  texture  of  hit 
.<iohI  more  manifest  than  on  such  occasions — he  knew 
that  nothing  on  earth  conid  detach  mc  from  him — and 
he.  resented  insinuations  against  tha  nncerity  and  inte- 
grity of  a  friend,  which  he  woiiH  ntrt  hare  noticed,  had 
l!icy  lieen  pointed  against  himself. — He  *etjmed  the  sus- 
picion lliat  I  could  for  one  moment  desert  a  friend  whose 
exile  from  power  1  felt  it  more  glorious  to  shan^,  than 
3l)  the  honours  and' cmolnments  that  govemnient  and 
lings  ai-e  able  to  bintow.  With  such  a  man,  to  have 
battled  in  the  rauscof  genuine  liberty — with  such  a  man, 
to  bare  struggled  ag»nst  the  inroads  of  oppression  and 
rrirruption — with  such  an.  example  before  me,  to  have  ttf  - 
boast  that  I  nevej-  in  my  life  gave  one  vote  in  parliament 
that  was  not  on  (he  side  of  freedom,  ii  the  congratula- 
tion that  attends  (be  retrospect  of  my  public  life.  His 
friendship  was  the  pride  and  h«nonr  of  my  days. '  I 
nerrr,"for  one  moment,  regretted  to  share  with  him  the 
dilhcultics,  the  catumnien,  and  sometimes  even  the  dan- 
gers, that'Sttended  an  honourable  conrW,  And  now, 
reviewing  my  past  political  life,  were  the  option  possible' 
that  Isliould  n^tread  the  path,  I  solemnly 'and  detibe. 
rately  deciilre,  that  I  wouW  prefer  to  pursue  (he  sama 
course— 'tii  bear  up  under  the  same  pressare — to  abide 
by  the  same  princijiies — and  remain  by  his  side,,  an  exile 
from  power,  distinetion^  and  emolument,  rather  than  be 
tt  this  moment  a  splendid  example  of  suceetsful  servility, 
or  prosperous  a poslacy— though  clothed  with  power, 
Jxiaour,,  and,  titles,  jotgedwiai  sinocurcKj  wid  lord  «f 


boards,  obtained  rrom  the  plunder  of  the  people  1  If  I 
have  mis)<ed  (he  opportunity  of  obtaining  all  the  luppwrt 
I  might  perhaps  hare  had,  on  the  pre&ent  occasiou^  from 
a  Tecy  s_crupuluus  delicacy,  which  I  (hiiik  became,  and 
was  hicambent  upon  me — but  which,  I  by  no  means  con- 
cei?c  to  have  been  a  lit  rule  for  others — I  cannot  repent 
it.  In  so  duing,  \  acted  on  the  feelings  npon  which  I 
am  sensible  that  all  those  woitld  have  acted  who  lored 
Mr-  Fox  as  I  did.  1  felt  within  myself  that  while  the 
slightest  aspiration  might  still  quiver  ou  those  lips,  that 
were  the  copious  channels  of  eloqaence,  wisdom,  and 
benevolence — that  while  doe  drop  of  life'i  blood  migbt 
still  warm  that  heart,  which  throbbed  only  for  the  good 
of  mankind — I  could  ttot,  I  ought  not  to  have  acted 
otherwise  than  I  did. 

There  is  in  true  friendship  this' advantage,  that  the  m. 
ferior  mind  looks  to  the  presiding  intellect,  as  its  guide 
and.larkdmark  while  living)  and  to  the  engraven  memory 
of  his  principlt'3,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  after  his  death. 
Yet  further  still,  unmixed  with  idle  superstitioo,  there 
may  be  gained  a  salutary  lesiiou  from  coutemplating  what 
would  be  grateful  to  the  miud  of  the  departed,  were  he 
conscious  of  what  is  passioghere.  I  do  solemnly  believe, 
that  eonld-  such  a  consideration  have  entered  into  Mr. 
Fox's  Jast,iiioni(Hit»' — thrre  is  nothing  his  wasted  spirits 
would  so  have  deprecated,  a^  a  contest  of  the  nature 
which  I  now  deprecate  and  relinquish. — Above  all,  he 
would  be  most  sorely  afflicled,  should  that  concord  and 
harmony  Khkh-he  was  so  ajisious  should  prevail  among 
the  present  administration,  be  disturbed  by  a  friend  of 
his,  and  tiiat  by  a  contest  to  Succeed  to  his  sititatioo. 

The  hour  is  uot  far  distant,  when  an  aw  ful  knell  shall 
tell  yon,  thai  the  unburicd  ^remains  of  your  revered  pa- 
triot ore  passing  through  your.streefs  to  that  sepulchral 
home  where  your  kiug»-T-ybur  heroes — your  sages — and 
your  poets,  will  be  honoured  by  an  asso;:i^ioa  with  hi| 
mortal  reibains.  At  that  hour,  when  the  sad  solemnity 
shall  take  place^~-in  a  pdvate  way,  as  more  suited  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  bis  ch3ract«r,  than  the  splendid  gaudi. 
ness  of  putoUt^  pugeaatry ; — when  you,  all  of  you,  will  bf 
self- marsh  ailed  in  reverential  sorrow — mate,  and  reflect- 
ing on  your  mighty  loss-'at  that  moment,  shall  the  dis- 
gusting contest  of  aa  elcctioB-wnngle  break  the  solemn 


mtj  of  such  a  scene  ?  la  it  fitting  that  uij  aam  skouM 
overlook  the  crisis,  and  risk  the  monstrous  and  disgastio; 
C<Mit«at  ? — Is  it  fitting  tbat  /  shonld  tie  that  man  ?~ 


XXV.   Manodff  to  the  memory  (^  Mr.  Gan-ick. 

Ip  dying  excellmce  deserves  a  tear, 
IffiHid  repiembranee  still  is  cherish'dharo 
Can  we  persist  to  bid  your  sorrows  flow 
FoT-fabled  snff'rers  and  delunve  woe  I 
Or  with  quaint  smiles  dismiss  the  plaintive  strawi^ 
Point  the  qoick  j«st,  indulge  the  comio  vem,  ' 
Ere  yet  to  buried  Roscius  we  assign 
One  kind  regret,  on«  tributary  iine  f 
lib  fame  requtrea  we  act  a  teod'rer'part: ; 
Ilis  mem'ryclailifa  the  tear  yon  gate  his  ar&l 

The  gen'rd  voice,  the  meed  of  mwumfnl  Torscj 

The  spiendid  sorrows  tbat  adom'd  bis  hearse^ 

The  throng  that  mourn'd  as  their  dead  fav'rite  puitf 

The-  grac'd  respect  that  claiai'd  hira  to  the  fast ; 

While  Shakespeare's  ini^,  from  its  hallow'd  has*^ 

Seem'd  to  prescribe  the  grave,  and  point  the  place, 

Nor  these)  nor  all  the  sad  regrets  that  flow 

From  fond  fidelity's  domestic  woe, 

So  much  are  Garrick's  praise— so  unoh  hiB-dac^ 

As  on  thh  »pol^  one  tear  bestow'd  byyon. 

Amid  IJie  arts,  which  mc^  tngtaaous  fame, 
Onr  toil  Mtemprs  the  most  preoarioai  claim!,  < 
To  him,  whose  magis  pencil'  wins  the  price,  . 
Obedient  faitoc  immortal  wreaths  supplies : . 
Whate'er  of  wonder  Reynolds  nowmay  raice, 
Raphael  Mill  boasts  contemporary  {waiscil 
Each  dazzling  light  a«d  gaudier  bitfooi  aubdii'^d. 
With  undiihSnish'd  aw^his  works  an  rtev'd : 
Ev'n  beauty's  portrait  Wears'  a  softer  prima, 
Tbuch'd  by  &e  tender  hMtd  of  mcAaving  tisMi,- 

Th«  patient  loulptov  «WVB  ^  humhler.  pair^ 
A  radCF  toU^  i)a<tiB«lte4i4dMBio  ut  j 
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Cdntent  w  Ith  slow  ahrf  tim'rous  stroke  to  trace " 
The  lirig'riiig  line,  anJ  mould  the  tardy  grace : 
BuC  once  achiev'dj  the  barb'rows  wrecks  o'erthiow 
The  sacred  fane,  and  lay  its  glories  low, 
Yet  shall  the  sculptur'd  ruin  rise  to.day,     , 
Grac'd  by  defect  and  worshinp'd  in  decay; 
Th'  endilrjng  record  Dears  the  artist's  nam^ 
Demands  his  bonoufs,  and  assists  hb  fftme. 

Superior  hopes  the  poets'  bosom  fii'e, 
O  proad  distinction  «f  the  sacred  lyret 
Wide  a»  aspiring  Pbcdbns  darts  his  r'ay^, 
DiHusiTc  splendor  gilds  his  Toffy's  fey'. 

Whether  the  song  heroic  woes  rehearse, 
With  epic  gV^ndcur,  and  the  pomp  of  Te'rse,. 
Or,  fondly  gay,  wltii  nnambitious  gnile. 
Attempt  no  prize  but'faT'ring  beauty's  smile  ; 
Or  bear  dejected  to  the  lonely  grove 
The  soft  da^p^r  of  unpreraHing  loVe ; 
Whate'cr  the  theme,  through  ev'ry  age  and  cliiM 
Congenial  pass! unsMnCet  th'  according  rhyme; 
The  pride  of  glory,  pity's  sigh  sinc^e*e. 
Youth's  earliest  btuab,  arid  beauty's  Tirgin  tear. 

Such  is  their  meed;  their  honours  thus  secure. 
Whose  hearts  yieW  objects,  aikt  whose  works  endiUe; 
The  actor  only  shrinks- from  time's  awacd; 
FecMc  traditiun  is  his  rtem'ry'a  gnard ; 
By-whose  faiiit  breath'  his  merits  raiist  abide; 
Unvouch'd  by  p^oof,  to  siitJstartce  un^lkd ! 
Ev'n  matchless  Garriok's  art,  to;  heav'n  resi^'-d, 
No  fix'd  effcctj  no  model  letifes  bohmA    ' 

The  grace  of  action,  the  adapted  mien, 
Faithful  asjiattHKito  (Att-^lied  Ktn^;' 
Th*  expreMWb  gl^iice,  whoso  SHbtU  eanHA«if  draws 
Kntranc'd  attention,  Md  a  mttte  ftp|>laini«; 
Gesture' that  niai^s,  With  foree  and  feeUng  frUjglK^ 
A  sense  id  m{enc«^  and  a-lriH  iO' thought-;  ' 
Harmonioas  B)>e^ch,  whoM  purewaA  Uqoidtoil^ 
Gives  Terse  »bMS«^,  scofco  ^wtfeA'Aid  0ifi>  - 
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As  light  from  geins  usumes  a  briKhttir  ray^, 
And,  dcck'd  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  (lay ! 
Fassiqii's  wild  break,  and  frown  that  awes  the  sense* 
And  ei'ry  charm  of  gentler  eloqueuce. 

All  perishable! — like  the  eleptric  fire, 

Bat  strike  Ihe  frame,  and  as  they  strike  expire; 

Incense  too  pare  a  bodied  flame  to  bear ; 

It's  fragrance  charms  the  sense,  and  blends  with  air. 

Where  tben^  while  snnk  in  cold  decay  he  lies, 

And  pale  eclipse  for  ever  veils  thoseeyes ! 

Where  is  the  best  memorial  that  ensures 

Oar  Garrick's  fame  ? — —whose  is  the  trust  ? — '.tis  yours. 

'  And  oh !  by  ey'ry  charm  his  art  essay'd, 
To  sooth  your  cares !  by  cv'ry  grief  allay'd ! 
By  the  hush'd  wonder,  which  his  accents  drew. 
By  his  last  parting  tear,  repaid  by  yon  ! 
By  all  those  thoughts,  which  many  a  distant  night 
Shall  mark  his  memory  with  sad  delight! 
Still  in  your  heart's  dear  record  bear  his  name, 
Cherish  the  keen  regret  that  lifts  his  fame: 
To  you  it  is  bequeath'd ;  assert  the  trust. 
And  to  hb  worth — 'tis  ^1  you  can — be  just. 

What  more  is  due  from  sanctifyiog  time, 

To  cheerful  wit,  and  many  a  fafor'd  rhyme, 

O'er  his  grac'd  tomb  shall  l>loom  a  deathless  wreath, 

Whose  blos!H)m'd  sweets  shall  deck  the  mask  beacafk. 

For  these,  when  sculpture's  Totive  toil  shall  rear 

The  due  memorial  of  a  loss  so  dear  ! 

O  loveliest  mourner,  gentle  mnse !  be  thine 

The  pleasing  woe  to  guard  the  laurell'd  shrine. 

As  fancy  oft  by  superstition  led 

To  roam  the  mansions  of  the  sainted  dead, 

lias  Tiew'd,  by  shadowy  eve's  unfaithful  gloom, 

A  weeping  cherub  on  a  martyr's  tomb. 

So  thou  swe^t  muse,  haog  o'er  his  sculptnr'd  bier. 

With  patient  woe,  that  loves  the  ling'ring  tear  ; 

With  thoughts  tliat  monrn,  nor  yet  desire  relief. 

With  mecH  regret,  and  fond  ciuluring  griefj^ 


With  lor>ks  rtat  speak^-he  neTer  sbmll  return ! 
Chilling  tl^  tender  bosom,  ct«8p  his  Oni ; 
And  with  soft  sighs  disperesf  th'  irrc»'rend  dost 
Which  time  insy  strew  upon  hit  Mored  bust. 


XXVI.    Cato^s  Speech  rji  the  Death  ef  his  Son, 

Thanks  to  the  gods',  my  boy  has  done  hi*  duty ! 
Welcome,  my  son!  here  l*y  him  down,  my  friends, 
Fnll  in  my  sight,  that  I  may  Tiew  at  leisure 
The  bloody  .corse,  and  count  those  glorious  wonnds. 
—flow  beaiitifu]  ii  death,  when  eara'd-  by  rirtue  1 
Who  wonld  not  be  ttt«t  yoath  i    What  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serrt  our  country  I 

Alas,  my  friends, 
WbymonrD.youllius!  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  yonr  hearts.     'Tis  Rtwae  requires  our  tears : 
The  mistress  of  the  wprld,  the  seat  of  empire^ 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  bumb!c3-*h»f,pro*a^hWtB  of  the  mfUv 
And  set  thcriatiot*  frfee,  RftiiW  is  no  more. 
O  liberty!  OYirtnc!  Omy'couatry ! 

■WTiate'er  the  Roman  virtae  has  subdu'd, 
The  sun's  ti^hole  coarse,  the  day  and  year  are  Caesar'sj 
For  him  the  self-dcvoted  Dccii  dy'd, 
The  Fabii  fellj  and  4lie  great  Scipios  conquer')}; 
Er'n  Pompsy  fought  for  Cssar.     O  my'friendS) 
How  is  the  toil  of  fikte,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Ronian  empire  f^lFn !  O  curst  ambition !  ' 

Fall'n  intoCiesar'shkndsl     Our  great  forefather^      ■  '." 
Had  left  htni  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

Farewell,  my  friends!  if  there  bo  any  of  yon 
Who  dare  not  trust  the  yictor'a  clemency, 
Know  there  are  ships  prepar'd  by  my  command, 
(Their  sails  already  op'ning  to  the  winds) 
That  shall  convey  yon  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  aught  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
Tha  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell  t 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Ciesar  ncTer  shall  approach  us  more. 
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There  tliefarftTeyM)tlT,iwhh.loTe<^vu4uefir'd^    '  ,' 
Who  greatly  in-Ml'CoMitr7'»caHBe  tepir'd. 
Shall  Iedow  be  coaqnefd.     T}ke.&m  pUriot.tlierv 
Who  made  ftCTreWarfrcl^italildndhia  carg, 
Tbo'  still  by  Taction,  *]ce,  and  fortune  croat. 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  liit»  iiwi  not  lost. 


XXiVII.  .  Patteggtia  to  the  Puotzctor,  \ 

WniLB.witlt'a,stMii9,  ud'y«t<a'g|entl&|iuid. 
You  bridle  facltoo^  and  var  hearte  conmanjl^    , 
Protect  ni  from  onrteivc)^  And  froil:the  foi^j,,      „  , 
Make  at  uniie,  aad>m^«A&0Oii!Vi«r  too^ 
Let  partial  spirits  atill  aloud  compUiii;"' 
Think  themselves  injar'^  that  thVj  cannW  relg*  i   . 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  nitty        ■  - 

Withoat  contfoul  upon  tieir'f^ws  prey*     ■   ■  '■■'■ 

AbOTethewaT«aa«!ffepttuM«hf)^(jibt>  Tf^M.    : 
To  chide  the  wind*,,  and;  MHi*  j*e,3><swf;  rafV 
Solas  yofir Highntwv  ms'd^tJUoffi  ^^  re)^t 
Storms  of  ambldotajtossiiig  w^  ri^e&«'d. 

Y^ur'drooptog  country,  torn  W(th  cWt  lurtBy 
Restoi'd  by  you^  is  made  a  glorious  «tate'}  ' 
The  seat'of  einplre,  where  the  Ir!s}r  came^  ' 
And  thennwillh)^ Scots,  to  fctcli  theirdoOMIi 
The  teas  obr  omt :  andaotf  aU  ntions  greO^ 
With  bendiii^  sails,  each  vessel  of  onr  fleet : 
Tour  pow*!!  extend  at  far  as  winds  caa  blowj' 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the^globemayga. 

Bearen  (that  hat*  plac'd  thlB  island  to  g;i»c  law^; 
To  balance  Europe,  and  her'stot^  to  awe) 
In  this  conjunction  dotfi  on  Britain  smile; 
The  greatest  Leader,  and  the  greatest  IsU  I 
Wheth^  this  pordoa  of  the  world  wera  leut 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent^- 
Or  thus  created ;  it  wassure  design'4 
Tq  be  tfa«  sacred  refuge  of  mankiiul> 
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jfiiber  th' oppressed  slisH  henceforth  reiartj 
Justice  to  crare,  and  sffccotir,  at  four  court;/ 
And  then  your  HigtinesB','not  for  oars  slone, 
Bet  for  the  world's  Froteetar  Aaii  be  iLaoiFO^ 
Fame,  swlfterthan  your  Wlng;'d' nary,  fflel 
Throngh  er'ryltad  that  near  the  ocekft  lies; 
SoiindUig  yvnr-'nittte,  sad  telltiig  drt;adful  nevi  - 
Tb  all  that  piracy  aad  li^Mae  lue. 

With  such  a  Chief  the  meanest  nation  Wet^ 
HighFliDpeto  liftherfnad  abore  the  rest*; 
What  may  be  thought  anpoisible  tods 
Byus,  embraced  by  tliew»and^oHi 
Lords  of  the  world's  ^rtat  waste,  the  oeead,  mi  - 
Whole  forestt  send  toiVJgn'  npos  At  aem^ 
And  tfr'ry  cOftrt  may  tpwible  or  Teliere ; 
Bat  nonb'can:  risit  us  withoid  your  IcaTet- 
Angels  aad  119  bare  tfafs'prcrogatire, 
That  none  caTrat  our  happy  •eat*  anift^' 
While  we  Haeiad  atpleamre  to  iorade 
The  bad  wifli'VCimfna«e,>vd-tite  good  to  ai^ 
Onrlif  tie  rforiai.flie'image  of  tfce  gnatf 
Like  that,  amidst  tbebotiiidlen  ocead  sUtf 
Of  her  Ditn  gi^trtb  badf^l  that  Datuj&otaM»| 
AndaJl  that's  A<^  artfUMto.  from  the mvei.- 
Aj'g'gygtrfoWtfOt  on-flreclfaudi  rely, 
But  to  dial^le  oWei  i&oft- Arin-to  the  sky ; 
Sowhat.oareiirth^.aad  what  ourheaTen,  dsoie^^ 
Oar  eTer.«04»tUnt  friend,  the  aea,  suppliesi 
The  ^tc  of  hot  Arabiia'8  »pice  we  tnow, 
Free  frota  the  scorching  9«n  that  m^cea  it  grow^ 
•  Without  the  worm,  in  Fersiaa  «ilks  wo  shine  ;- 
And,  withouf  plantiflg,  drink  of  er'ry  tiuo. 

To  digfor  ircMth  we  weary  not  oor  limhs ; 
Gold,  though  the  hoavicst  metal,  hither  awims  t 
Ours  is  the  hacvest  where  the  Indians  mow ; 
We  pLbugh  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 
Things  of  tlie  noblest  kind  our  own  soil  breed*; 
■  Sto»t  aro  ouj?  men,  and  warlike  ara  our  steeds  s 
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Rome,  tho'  her  eiigle  through  the  world  hod  flow% 
Could  never  make  this  island  all  her  own. 
Here  the  third  Edward,  and  the  Black  Prince  too, 
France-conqu'ring  Henrf ,  flourish'd ;  and  now  jfou  ; 
For  whom  we  stay'd,  ss  did  the  Grecian  state, 
Till  Alexuider  came  to  nrge  thetc  fat^ 
When  for  more  worldt  the  Macedonian  «ried, 
He  wist  not  Thetb  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  fet;  a  world  rescrr'd  foryou 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue;. 
He  safelylnight  old  troops  to  battle  lead, 
Against  th>  unwarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede ; . 
Whow  hasty  flight  did,  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  ;^ield. 
A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bol^ 
The  Caledonians^  arm'd  with  wa&t  and  cold. 
Hare,  by  a  fata  indnlgent  to  your  fame, 
Been  from  all  ages  kept 'for  you  to  tame 
Whon^  tlie  old  Roman  wall  so  ill  eonfin'd. 
With  a  new  chain  of  garrisons  yon  bind  ; 
Here  Csrmgn  gold  no  more  shall  make  them  coipe  ; 
Our  English  iron  holds  them  fast  at  home. 

They,  that  henceforth  must  be  content  to  know 
No  warmer  region  than  tlieir  hills  irf  snow, 
.  May  blame  the  snn ;  bnt  must  extol  yonr  Grase, 
Which  in  our  senate  bath  alloWd  them  place. 
Praferr'd  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown/ 
Falling  itfaey  rise,  to  be  witb  us  made  one  £ 
So  kind  dictators  made,  when  they  came  bome^ 
Tlfeir  * aoquiih'd  foes  free  citizens  of  Rome. 
Like  faTonr  Snd  the  Irish,  with  like  fate, 
Advanc'd  to  be  a  portion  of  our  state ; 
While  by  your  ralour,  and  your  bottnteous  mind^ 
l^atious  diTidcd  by  the  sea  are  jqin'd. 
Holland  to  gain  your  friendship,  is  content 
To  be  our  out-guard  on  the  continent : 
Sbe  from  her  fellow- prorinccs  would  go, 
Rather  tfaui  hazard  to  hare  you  her  foe. 
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In  oat  late  figbt,  when  cwinoos  did  dlffnsC} 
Prerentin^  posts,  the  terror  and  the  news, 
Our  neigh bour-princeB  trembled  at  their  ro«r  j 
But  our  conjunction  makes  them  tremble  more. 

Your  ncTer-failiog  gword  made  war  to  cease; 

And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace, 

Our  minds  with  bonnty  and  with  awe  engage. 

Invite  atTeetJon,  and  cestrain  oar  rage. 

Less  lAeasure  take  brare  minds  in  batfles  won. 

Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone  : 

Tigers  have  conrage,  and  the  nigged  bear:; 

But  man  alone  can  itrbom  he  conquers  spare 

To  pardon  .wilHng,  and  to  piiniih  loth, 

Yon  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both; 

Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  yon  griere 

Ton  cannot  make  Qte  dead  again  to  live.   ' 

When  fate  or  error  had  oar  age  misled, 

And  o'er  this  nation  snch  confusion  spread  ; 

The  only  cure  which  coald  from  hearen  coine  down, 

Vfae  so  much  pow'f  and  \)>ety  in  one! 

'  OnCj  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  well-bom  men  may  shine? 
The  meanest  in  yonir  nature  mild  and  good; 
The  noble,  rest  ficcnred  in  your  bload. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd,  how  you  hid  in  peac« 
A  mind  proportion'd  to  such  things  as  these  ; 
How  snch  a  ruling  sp'rit  yon  coifld  roitr^. 
And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 
Your  private  life  did  a  just  pattern  give, 
How  fathers,  husbands,  pious  sons,  should  live; 
Born  to,'eommand,  yonr  princely  virtues  slept, 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock' he  kept. 
But  when  your  troubled  country  call'd  you  forth. 
Your  flaming  courage  and  youc  matchless  worth. 
Dazzling  the  eyesof  all  that  did  pretend, 
To  6crce  contention  gave  a  prosp'roui  en4. 
Still  as  you  rise,  the  state,  esalted  too,        .     ' 
Finds'nd  distemper  while 'lis  chaog'd  byyoa;' 
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CbangM  like  the  world's  grnt  scene!  when  without 
The  rJMQg  sunnightTs  rulgar  lighfs  destroys,     [^noiqe 
-Had  ;oti4  come  ttgea-post,  this  race  of  glory 
Hui>,'Witb  aBHlzCmentweshonldreadyouE  story; 
But  litiiig  Tirtae,  ii]l  achievements  past,  ' 
Meets  envy  still  tograpple  v»  ith  at  last, 
Tfaia  Ciesar  found ;  and  that  ungrateful  «g9, 
With  losing  him,  wtnt  back  to  blood  and  rage ;  . 
Mistaken  Brtit us  thought  to  bre»k  (heir  joke. 
But  cut  the  bo^  of  union  witli  that  stroke. 
That  san  OBce  Mt,  ivthouiaad  mOHMBAtaH. 
Gafc  adlmjight  toTiokHcs-Hbdnars; 
To  such  a  tempest  aa  now  threatens  all, 
Pid  not  yonr  mighty  arm  prcTcnt  the  fall.^ 
If  Rome's  great  seaatcconld  nst  wield  that  tword. 
Which  of  the  eoaquer'd  world  kad  made  ibaa  Joid^ 
'     What  hope  had  ours,  whilpyet  their  pow'r  was  new, 
'  To  rnlc  Tictorious  armies,  but  by  you  ?       . 

Y«u,  tbatbadtADghtthem  toittbdne  thmrfoes, 
,  Could  order  tcaoh,  mod  thtjr  l^h  tp'riU  compose  t  ' 
To  ev'ry  duty  could  their  minds  engage, 
Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  thdr  rage. 

So,  whea.a  lion  tbakeshii'drcaidriil.niKne, 
AiidangrygtOH5,*  if  he  that  first  took  pa^n 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  bcari. 
He  bends  to-  him,  hut  frights  away  the  rest. 
As  the  itaCd  wAcld,'  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  AugMtvs'.anns  did  cast; 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosOm  rest. 

Thealct.thiemttfkeswitiieiebBetssAs  t&eM> 
Instc«ett»ithatbcl«Bg8.iucbo  ear  petcet 
Ycwr  battles  they  hereaftcE  sball  indite^t 
And  ,draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight. 

Tell  of  iown»fiteADU,'  of  BmleftOT«iTt|n, 
And  migh^  iui%<dams'tq'^Mri£Ondnctvon>; 
How,  while  you,  thnnder'd,  cJonds  of  dust  diilcfaote 
Coatendin|[  trwpsj  and  seas  Jay  hid  la  -smi^ke. 


IlluairlouB  acts  ]a^  raptures  do  infiise, 
And  ev'rj  cortqu«ror  creates  a  mus«; 
Here  in  low  ^tr^as  yoni  milder  deeds  we  saag ; 
But  there,.jay  Lsrd !  we'll  bzys  and  olires  fariog 
To  crown  your  head';  while  you  ia4riuiapli  TidA 
O'er ranquiihed  nations^  andthceea  besUe; 
While  all  your  neighbour.princ«»  aato  yon, 
Lake  Joseph's  sheares,  pay  rercrence^  and  bow. 


XXVni.    On  Comic's  Oeath^  and  Jumtrat.tmtoagtlu 
Poets. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  tke  moroing  itar, 
To  us  discoTers  day  from  far; 
His  l^ht  those- mists  asd  clouds  dibMlr'd 
Which  our  dark  nation^long  in»olT'd; 
But,  he  descending  to  the  shades, 
Daricness  ^gain  the  age  invades. 
Next  (like  Aurora)  Speaser  r«*, 
Whose  purple  Masb  the  day  foresbeWi ;    ' 
The  other  three  with  his  own  fires 
Phcchus,  the  poet's  g«d,  inspires;  •  , 

By  Shakespeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher^  liutj 
Our  stage's  lustre Kome  outshines; 
Tbese  poets  near  our  princM  slc^. 
And  in  one  grare  our  maDsion  keep 
They  liTcd  to  see  so'many  days, 
Till  tima  had  Masted  alltfacirliaysj 
But  cursed  belhe  fatal 'hour    '     i 
That  pludk'd  tbe-fairest,  sweetest'  flower 
That  in  the  muse's  garden  grew, 
And  amongst  wither'd  laurels  threw  1 
Time,  whicb  BHUetlitlr'fwsie  outlive. 
To  Cowt0fi  scarce  did  lipeness'  ^re. 
Oldmothenirtt'kndBJturAgaTe  . 
Shakespeare  aod'Flelehcn^lSbt^jluTe; 
In  Spcnser,<'xnAla  lT$asati,(aTt' 
Of  stover  nbtate  g«t  thv  start ; 
But  both  in  btei'SO'efaal  aiCj 
tv'onc  knows  w^HChlbcart  ti»haffiift-skain^ 
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To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 
Yet  what  h^  wrote  was  ail  his  own; 
He  mcked  not  the  ancient  gold, 
Nor,  with  Bcii  Jonson,  did  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
(X  poets  and  of  orator* ; 
Horace's  wit  and  Virg'd's  state, 
He  i^d  not  steal  but  emnlate ! 
■And  when  he  would  like  them  appeaf, 
Thdr  garb,  but  not  their  clothes  did  wear; 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
ijke  JaMn,  brought  the  golden  fleece^ 
To  him  that  language  (though  to  none 
Of  th' others)  as  his  own  was  known, 
On  a  stiff  g^a  (as  Flaccns  ungs) 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings ; 
Whefc  thro"  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  ilies. 
To  the  same  l>itch  our  swan  doth  rise; 
Old  Rndar's  flights  by  him  arc  reach'd, 
When  on  that  gate  bis  wings  are  stretcU'd: 
His  fancy  and  his  judgment  such. 
Each  to  the  other  seem'd  too  much; 
His  soTute  judgment  (gi«  ing  law) 
His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awej 
As  rigid  husbands  jealousare, 
When  they  belicTc  their  wives  too  fair, 
Kb  English  strewns  sorpufe  did  flow. 
As  all  that  saw  and  tasted  know. 
But  for  his  latin  T«in,  so  clear, 
Strong,  full,  and  high,  it  doth  appew. 
That,  were  immortal  Virgil  here, 
Him  for  his  judge  he  would  not  fear; 
Of  that  great  portraiture,  so  true 
A  copy  pencil  nererdrew. 
My  muechtTsong  had  endedher^ 
But  both  their  Genii  straight  appear; 
Joy  and  amaeement  het  did  strike. 
Two  twrat  5^  never  saw  U>  like. 
'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 
One  soul  might  through  more  bodies  pastt 
Sedng  such  trangmtt^rati^n  there, 
Stethoo^titnotii  fitbtehere; 
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Snch  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 

Life,  death,  age,  fortune,  nature,  arts ; 

Then  lights  her  torch  at  tbeirs,  to  tell, 

And  shew  flie  world  thb  parallel : 

Fix'd  and  contemplatire  their  looksj 

Still  tummt;  orer  nature's  books: 

Their  works  chaste,  moral,  and  divine, 

Wliere  profit  and  ddight  combine; 

They,  gilding  dirt,  in  noble  Terse 

Rustic  philosophy  rehearse. 

When  heroes,  gods,  or  godtikc  kings 

They  praise,  on  their  exalted  wings 

To  the  celestial  orbs  they  climb. 

And  with  th'  harmonioiu  spheres  keep  time ; 

Nor  did  their  actions  fall  behind 

Their  words,  but  with  like  candour  shin'd ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters,  yet  none 

Of  thMc  tbey  feign'd  excels  theii'  own. 

Both  by  two  generous  princes  loT'd 

Who  kjicw,  and  judg'd  what  they  approT'd  ; 

Yet  having  each  the  same  desire, 

Both  from  the  busy  throng  retire. 

Their  bodies,  to  their  minds  resign'd, 

Car'd  n»t  to  propagate  their  kind : 

Yet  though  both  fell  before  their  hflur, 

Time  on  their  offspring  hatb  no  pow'r; 

Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast,    > 

Nor  death's  dark  leil  their  day  o'ercasf.^ 


XXIX.     Oa  the  death  of  George  the  Setond. 

So  stream  the  sorrows  that  embalm  the  brare. 
The  tears  that  science  sheds  on  glory's  grare ! 
So  pure  the  tows  which  classic  duty  pays 
To  bless  another  Brunswick's  rising  rays ! 

O  Pitt,  if  chosen  strains  have  power  to  steal 
Thy  watchful  breast  awhile  from  Britain's  weal; 
If  TotiTC  verse,  from  sacrad  Isis  sent, 
Might  hope  to  charin  thy  manly  mind,  intent 
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On  pati'iot  plan^,  which  ancient  freedom  drew, 
Awhile  wilh  fond  attenlioii  deign  to  Ttcw 
TliiB  ample  rtreath,  whirh  all  th'  assembled  Nine 
With  skill  united  have  ronspir'a  to  twine. 

Ym,  guide  aTid  guardian  of  thy  conStrj-'s  cot«  ! 
Tly  conscious  heart  shall  hail  with  just  applause 
The  duteous  muse,  whose  haste  officious  brings. 
Her  blameless  off'rin;;  to  the  shrine  of  kings* 
Thy  tongue,  wcll-lutor'd  in  historic  l«re, 
Can  speak  her  office  anil  her  use  of  yore : 
For  such  the  trii^utcof  ingcniions  praise 
Hi:rharp  dispens'd  in  Greeia's'golden  days; 
Such  were  the  palnis,  in  isles  of  old  renown, 
She  call'd,  to  deck  (he  gniltfcss  monarch's  crown; 
When  Tirtuous  Pindar  told,  with  Tuscan  gore 
How  sceptred  llit-ro  stain'd'Sicilia's  shore,' 
Or  to  mild  Theron's  raplur'd  eye  dis:clox'd 
Bright  vales,  Vhf  re  spirits  of  the  brtive  repos'd : 
Yet  still  beneath  the  thronc,  nubrib'd,  she  sat 
The  decent  handmaid,  not  the  sia»e,  of  state ; 
Plcas'd  in  the  radiance  of  the  regal  name 
To  blend  the  lustre  of  her  country's  fiime ; 
For,  taught  like  ours,  she  dar'd  with  prudent  pridp 
Obedience  from  dependance  to  divide : 
Though  prinfes  clalm'd  her  tributary  lays, 
With  truth  stiTGre  she  tcrtiper'd  partial  prahe; 
Conscious  she  kept  her  native  dignity, 
Bold  as  her  flights,  and  as  her  nilmibcra  free. 

And  sure,  if  e'er  the  mnse  indulg'd  her  strains, 
With  just  regard  to  grace  bervic  reif  oj, 
Where  could  her  glance  a  theme  of  triumph  own 
So  dfar  to.  fame  as  Georga's  trnphy'd  throne  ? 
At  whose  firm  base  thy  stedfast  Soul  aspires  ' 
To  wake  a  michty  nation's  Ancient  fires : 
Aspires  lo  baffle  faction's  speciowi  claim. 
Rouse  England's  rage,  and- give  her  tliunder  aim  ; 
Once  more  the  main  her  conqu'ring  bttnners  sweep, 
Again  her  commfrci:  darkens  all  the  deep. 
Thy  fii'd  TesbWe  -rencwi  eaeh  6na  decree 
That  made,  that  kept  oryore,"thy  connlr}-  free. 
Call'd  by  th.j  Toke,  nor  deaf  to  war's  alarms, 
Its  willing  foiith  the  ruriU  emphe  aima 
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Attain tlie  )< 
Mftrch  the  fi 
As  erst  stoi 
FUm'd  in  tl 

Nor  thini 
The  war  of 
Not  frigid,  i 
Nor  stops  t 
For  thine  tl 
To  feel,  to 
In  Twp  con 

One  common  canse,  one  common  end  prescribes  c 
Nor  fear  nor  fraud  or  spares  or  screens  the  foe, 
But  spirit  prompts,  and  Talour  strikes  the  biovi 

0  Pitt,  while  honour  points  thy  lib'ral  f  Ikn, 
And  o'er  the  minister  exalts  the  man, 
Isis  congenial  greets  thy  faithful  sway, 
Nor  scorns  to  bid  a  statesman  grace  her  lay". 
For  'tis  not  keriy  by  false  connections  drawA 
At  splendid  slaTcry's  sordid  shrine  to  favrbj 
F.och  native  effort  of  Mie  feeling  breast 
To  friends,  to  foes,  in  eqaal  fear,  supplest ; 
'Tis  not  for  her  to  purchase  or  pursue 
The  phantom  fatours  of  the  cringing  crew  : 
More  useful  toils  her  (tudious  hours  engage, 
And  fairer  lessons  Ull  her  spotless  page: 
Beneath  amlHtion,  but  aboTc  disgrace. 
With  nobler  arts  she  forms  the  rising  race :. 
With  happier  task;,  and  less  retin'd  pretence, 
In  elder  times,  t^e  ,woo'd  taunific«nce 
To  rear  her  arched  roofs  in  r^at  guise, 
A.nd  lift  her  temples  neuer  to  the  skies ; 
Princes  and  prelates  stretch'd  the  social  hani) 
To  form,  diffuse,  and  £x,  her  high  commuul : 
From  kings  she .daim'd,  yet  sconi'd  to  seek,' the  pri^t 
From  kings,  like  George,  bettignaat,  just,  and  wise. 

Lo,  th^  her  genuine  |ore.— Nor  thou  refuae 
This  hnmble  present  of  Ho  partial  m|lse  - 

From  that  calm  how'r,  which  nurs'd  thy  tkoKgKful  yfluth 
In  the  pure  precepts  of  Athenian  truth : 
Where  first  th»farm  of  British  liberty 
Beam'd  in  full  -raiU^nce  on  thy  mnsing  eye  } 
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That  form,  whose  mien  sublime,  Vitli  equal  awe, 

In  the  same  shade  unblemish'd  Sumers  saw : 

Where  once  (for  well  she  lor'd  the  friendly  grova 

Whiuh  ev'rj  classic  Grace  had  learn'd  to  rove) 

If  et  whispen  waVd  sage  Harrington  to  feign 

The  blessings  of  her  visionary  reij;n ; 

That  reign,  which  now,  no  more  an  empty  theme. 

Adorns  philosophy's  ide^  dream, 

But  erowos  at  iant,  beneath  a  George's  smile, 

in  full  reality  this  farour'd  isle. 


XXX.     Euhgium  to  Libcrfjf  and  Mr.  Howard. 

Oh  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies 
That  earth  hath  seen,  or  fancy  could  deviat, 
Thine  allar,  sacred  fjiberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  merrtniary,  vulgar  hand. 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  flow'rs  as  Wild  and  fulr 
As  ever  drcss'd  a  bank,  or  scented-  summer  air. 
Duly  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light ; 
Again,  when  eVening  in  her  sober  Test 
Drew  the  grey  curt»n  of  the  fading  west ; 
My  sonl  should  yield  thee  wiRing  thanks  and  praise 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days : 
But  that  were  sacrilege — praise  is  not  thine, 
But  tiis  who  gaxe  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine ; 
IJlse  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  capti?e  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, 
This  triple  realm  adores  thee — thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  uid  art  here  at  home ; 
We  faeUtiy/orcestill  actire,  at  this  hour 
F>njay  immunity  from  priestly  pow'r; 
While  conscience,  happier  Hian  in  ancient  years. 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears.    - 
Pl-opit)ous  Spirit !  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rites  have  suffer'dj-and  dDrland,  toolong; 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts  that  ihare 
"Xbt  fears  and  faopes  of  a  £omm«rcf  al  vaxti  ■■     • 
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PrUonr  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawFess,  and  to  |iimisk  guilty 
But  shipwreck,  earthqiiake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood,' 
Are  mighty  mischiefsj  not  to  be  withstood: 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  sli[Tp'Ky  ground 
Where  coTert  guile,  and  artifice  abound : 
l^et  just  restraint,  foe  pnblic  peace  design'd, 
Cbain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  pf  mankind; 
.    The  foe  of  virtue  has  no. claim  to-thce, 
But  let  insolvent  innoceacc  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  dcspis'd  oTmen, 
A  ocept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pea ;      . 
Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  tlic  gnerdon  of  a  noble  deed : 
J  maj  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shawe  1 

(Charity  chosci»  as  my  theme  anA  ajm)  > 

1  must  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  namC'  j 

Itle.^t  with  all  wealth  cat*  gi^e  thee — to  resign 
J  oys,  doubly  swoet  to  feelinge  quick  as  thine  'r' 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow 
To  seek  a  nobler,  aolidst  sceaes  ot  woe  ;- 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  britag  home. 
Not  the,^>ro!idmoauDicnta  of  Greece  or  liome^ 
But  knowledge,  such  ds  only  dungeon^ teach. 
And  only  sympathy  like- thine  coidd  reM:h; 
That  grief,  sequester'd  from  the  public  stage. 
Might  smooth  her  foathers,  and  enjoy  her  cage — 
Speaks  a  difine^ ambition,  and  a  zeal 
The  boldest  patriot  might  bo  proud  to  feel. 
Qb  tbdt  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  tilt  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hush'd,  in  favour  of  thy  gsn'rous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  heaven's  smile  thy  fee  ! 


XXXI.     To  the  Genius  of  Shales-pear^ 
I.  1. 
Rapt  from  the  glance  of  morlal  eyp, 
Say,  bursts  thy'  genius  to  the  worM  of  light  J 
Si^:ka  it  yon  star- bes pang U-d  sky  ? 
Or  skims  its  fields  with  rapid  llight? 
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Or,  mid  yon  ptaina  where  fancy  strays, 
.  Courts  it  ike  balmy  breathing  gale  ? 
Or  #here  the  riolet  pale 
Droops  o'er  the  green-embroider'd  stream  ? 
Or  nhere  y4ung  Zephyr  stirs  the  rnstling  sprays, 
Um  all  disiolT'd  in  fairy  dream  ? 
O'er  yon  blealc  desert's  nnfrequented  round 
Seeat  thou  it^here  nkture  treads  the  deep'ning  glooin, 
Siti  Bin  yon  hoary  tow'r  With  iry  crown'd, 
Or  wildly  Wails  o'er  thy  lamented  torab  ? 
Hear'it  diou  the  solemn  music  wind  along  i 
Or  thrills  the  warbling  note  In  thy  mellifiuons  «ong  ? 

h  «. 
Ott,  while  on  euik,  'twU  thineto  rove    ,  ' 
Where'er  the  wild-eyed  goddess  loT'd  to  roam, 
To  trace  serine  the  ^ lomay  grove, 
Or  haunt  meek  quiet's  simple  doom ; 
Still  hoViring  round  the  Nine  appear, 
That  ponr  the  soul  traaiporthtg  strain; 
Joiii,'d  to  the  Lotos'  gay  tnun, 
Thejoose>rob'd  Graces,  crown'd  with  fiow'rs, 
The  light-wing'd  gales  thit  lead  the  Tem^  y**'} 
And  walie  the  rc»sy-f«atur'd  koawe. 
O'er  all  bright  fancy's  beamy  radiance  shone, 
How  flam'd  thy  bosom  a*  her  charms  rereal !  - 
Iler  fire-clod  eye  sublime,  her  starry  z«ne, 
Ber  traces  loose,  that  wanton'd  on  the  gale; 
On  thee  the  gbihless  &x'S  her  ardent  look, 
Then  from  her  glowing  lips  these  meltiig  accents-broke ; 

I.  S. 
'*  To  thee,  my  faTourite  son,  belong 
"  The  lays  that  steal  the  listening  hour; 
"  To  pour  the  rapture-darting  song, 
'*  To  paint  gay  hope's  Elysian  bower. 
"  From  nature's  hand  to  snatch  the  dart, 
**  To  cleave  with  pangs  the  bleeding  heart;  - 
'*  Or  lightly  sweep  the  trembling  string, 
**  And  call  the  Lores  with  purple  wing 
'*  From  the  blue  deep,  where  they  dwell 
*'  With  N^ads  in  the  pearly  cell. 
"  Soft  on  the  seS-horn  goddess  gaze; 
«  Or  in  the  loose  robes'  flaatitig  inuc. 

C,„,slc. 


"  Dl§3olv'd  in  downy  slumbers  rest; 

"  Or  flutter  o'er  her  panting  breast, 

"  Or  wild  to  melt  the  jidding  souL, 

"  Let  sorrow,  clad  in  sable  stole, 

"  Slow  to  thy  miising  thought  appear ; 

'*  Or  peMi»e  pity,  pale; 

"  Or  love's  deipondin^tale  < 

"  Call  from  th'  intendec'd  heart  (he  synipafhe^c  fear." 

II.   1. 
Say,  whence  the  magic  of  thy  mind  i 
Why  thrills  tby  music  on  the  ipringi  of.thov^t.? 
Why,  at  thy  pencil's  touch  refin'd^ 
Starts  into  life  the  glowing  dnitgbt? 
On  yondiJ  fairy  carpet  laid, 
Where  beauty  poara  eternal  blffDm, 
And  zephyr  breathes  perfome ; 
There  nightly  to  the  tras<Eed  eya 
Profuse  the  radiant  goddesa.  stcod-  displ^'i^ . 
With  all  her  smiling  oSapciB^  nigh. 
Sudden  the  mantling  cUff,  thearcbing  wiwd,  t 

The  bi«i<l«t'il  mmdf  tba  landscape  and  the  grove, 
liills,  vales,  and  sky.dipt  seas,  and  torrents  rude. 
Grots,  rills,  and  shades,  and  bow'rs  that  breath'd  of  Iotc^ 
All  burst  to  sight  1  while  glancing  oq  the  view, 
Titaiua%  sporting  train  brnsk'd  ligtttly  o'w  tils  dew. 

n.  a. 

The  pale-ey'd  femos  pf  the  shade 

Led  thy  bold  step  to  prosper'*  magic  tffw'rj. 

Whose  roice  the  howling  winds  obey'd, 

Whose  dark  spell  ch^n'd  the  rapid  honr: 

Then  rose  serene  the  sea-girt  isle  ;.  i 

Gay  scenes,  by  fancy's  touch  refin'd| 

Glow'd  to  the  musing. m ind  r. 

Such  visions  bless  the  he rmit'S' dream, 

When  hovering  angrfsprompt  his  placid  snile^. 

Or  paint  some  high  «ctatic  theme. 

Thim  flaoi'd  Miniiula  ou  tb'  enrapfur'd  gaze, 

ThensalUd  br^ht  Ariijl  on  the  bat's  fleet  wiog:  ' 

Of.  starts  ttie  list'ning  throng  in  still  amaze, 

'Che  wild  note  trembling  ou  the  aerial  string ! 

The  form,  in  heaven's  resplt^ndcnt  Tcstwre  gay, 

£luats  ou.thu  manlting  cloud,  and  pours  the  melting  lay* 
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II.  3. 

Ob  lay  me  near  yon  limpid  stresTn, 

Whose  murmur  sooths  the  ear  of  woe ! 

There  in  some  sweet  poetic  dream 

Let  fancy's  bright  Eiysium  glow ! 

'Tis  donL — o'er  all  the  blushing  mead 

Tbit  d^rk  wood  shakes  his  cloudy  head : 

Bcloiv,  the  lily-fringed  dale 

Breathes  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  gale; 

While,. in  pastime  all  nnseen, 

Titania,  rob'd  in  mantle  green, 

Sports  on  the  mOssy  bank  :  her  train 

Skims  light  along  the  gleaming  plain; 

Or  to  the  flutt'ring  breeze  unfold  , 

The  blue  wing  streak'd  with  beamy  gold; 

Its  pinions  op'ning  la  the  light !— r 

Say,  bursls  the  vieion  on  my  sight? 

Ah,  no  \  by  Shakespeare's  pencil  draira, 

The  beaateons  shapra  appear ; 

tVhile  meek-eyed  Cynthia  near 

Illumes  with  streamy  ray  the  silrer-maatlcd  lam. 

m.  1. 

But  hark  !  the  tempest  howls  afar! 

Bursts  the  loud  wliirlwiad  o'er  the  pathless  waMcl 

What  cherub  blows  the  trump  of  war  J 

What  demon  rides  the  stormy  blast  ? 

Red  from  the  lightning's  livid  blaze, 

The  bleak  heath  rushes  on  the  sight ; 

Then,  wrapt  in  sudden  night 

l>issolTes. — But,  ah  I  what  ktngly  form 

Koams  the  lone  duseiCs  desolated  maze 

Unaw'd,  nor  heeds  the  sweeping  slorm  ? 

Ye  pale-ey'd  lighlnings,  spare  the  check  of  ago! 

Vain  with  1  tho'. anguish  heaves  thu  bursting  groan, 

Deaf  as  the  flint,  the  marble  ear  of  rage 

Heart  not  the  moiirner's  unaT^ling  moan  .- 

Heart- pie  re' d  he  bleeds  ;  and,  stung  with  wild  despair^ 

Bares  his  time-blasted  head,  and  tears  his  silver  hair. 

III.  2. 

Lo !  on  yon  long-resounding  shore, 

Wher«  the  rock  totters  o'er  the  headlong  deep ; 


BEMOX^Tn.tTin:.  »J 

What  pIiawlOTn*  bath'd  in  infant  gore 
Stoad  mutt'riBg  on  the  die^.y  steep ! 
Their  murmur  shakes  the  ztjphjr's'wing! 
The  storm  obeys  their  poiverfui  speli ; 
See  from  hb  gloomy  cell 
Fierce  win  fer  starts !  his  scowling'  eye 
Blots  the  fair  mantle  of  the  breathing  sprii^, 
And  lowers  along  the  ruffled  sky, 
To  the  deep  raalt  the  yelling  harpies  run  ; 
Its  yawning  mouth  receives  th'  infernal  crew, 
nim  through  the  black  gloom  winks  the  glimmering  sur^ 
And  the  palie  furnace  gleams  with  brimstone  blue. 
]Iell  howls  ;  and  liends,  that  join  the  dire  acrlaim, 
Dance  on  ttle  bubbling  tide,  and  point  the  livid  flame. 

III.  y. 
Btit,  ah  !  on  sorrow's  cypress  bough 
(Jan  beauty  breathe  her  genial  bloom  .' 
On  death's  cold  cheek  will  passion  glow  ? 
Or  music  warble  frum  the  tomb? 
There  sleeps  the  bard,  whose  tuneful  tongue 
Four'd  the  full  stream  of  maay  song. 
Vuung  spring,  with  Up  of  ruby;  here 
Show'rs  from  her  lap  the  blushing  year ;. 
While,  along  the  turf  redin'd, 
The  loose  wing  swimming  on  the  wind, 
The  IjOtus,  with  forward  gesln re  bold, 
Sprinkle  the  sod  with  spangling  gold : 
And  uft  the  blue-eyed  Graces  trim 
Dance  lightly  round  on  duway  lintb  ; 
Oft  too,  wlien  eve,  di^mHTe  and  still, 
Chequers  the  green  dale's  purling  ril^, 
Sweet  fancy  pours  the  plaintire  strain ; 
Or,  wrapt  ia  soothing^  dream^ 
By  Aron's  ruffled  stream. 
Hears  the  low-murrn'ring  gate  that  dies  along  tUo  plain. 


XXXII.     jinleaor't  admirable  conirasl  betieetn  the, 
genius  and  talents  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus. 
Then  answer  thus,  Antenor  lage,  rctum'd. 
Frinceis  1  thoii  bait  described  him  e  hither  once' 

■  ,c,;„8ic  ■ 


9S  BEvossrsjT/rt:* 

The  noble  Ilhacati,  on  thy  behalf 

Embassador  wttfa  Menelaus^  came, 

And  at  my  board  1  enter  tain' d, them  bofhr 

The  person  ^d  the  intellect  of  each 

1  noted;  and  reraark'd,  that  whi^n  they  stood 

Surronnded  bj  the  seirators  of  Troy, 

Atrides  by  the  shoulders  OTertopp'd  ^ 

The  prince  .of  Ithac»;  but  when  tbey  sat, 

Ulysses  had  the  qiore  majutie  air. 

(n  his  address  to  our  assembled  chiefs, 

.Sweet  to  the  ear,  but  brief,  vaa  the  liaruigue 

Of  MenelauE,.  ndther  loosely  Tague, 

Nor  iTOrdy,  though  he  were  the  younger  man. 

Bot  when  Ulysses  rase,  hts  downcast  eyes 

Me  rifetted  so  fast,  bis  sceptre  held 

Ko  still,  as  if  a  stranger  (o  its  use, 

That  hadst  thou  seen  him,  thou  hudst  thought  bim,  sur«y 

Some  chafed  and  angry  ideot,  possion-^xt. 

Vet,  when  at  length,  the  clear  and  mellow  base 

Of  his  deep  Toice  brake  forth^  imd  he  let  fall 

His  chosen  words  like  flakes  tif  fwthec'd  snow. 

None  then  might  match  Ulysses;.  leUnre,  then, 

Found  none  to  wonder  at  his  nvble  fonnr 


XXXin.     Homer's  description  of  the  Jirti  battle  of 
the  Greeks  end  Trf>i»t»u 

WHE>f  thus  the  riraTs,  eSch  among  his  friends, 
Ilnit  arm'd  at  every  poinJ,  with  eyes  that  flath'd' 
Fiercest  defiance,  to  the  ground  they  moved. 
Each  host  beheld  them  witli  tlic  stedfast  gaze 
Of  expectation.     On  the  KeasuredgMnnd 
Full  near  th^y  stood,  both  shook  tiieiv  tfareat'ning  spears^ 
And  rage  incited  both.     F^ir&t  Paris  huri'd 
His  qniT'ring  spear,  and  sniote  the  rounded  shield 
Of  Mcnela:us.;  ^bnt  Us  doabHag  point 
Knforced  no  passage  tbnxigb.  the  «r«i%er  brass. 
Nest,  Menelaus  hurl'^.     But  first  he  pray'd. 

Ail-riffhteous  Jore!,  now  grant  mejust  Teieng«, 
Now  let  tbc  impious  aggressor  die  I 


TEat  mpn'mbom  may  shudder  at  the  thought 
Of  lioijpitality  with  rajie  repaid. 

lie  said,  iiud  brandishing  his  ma«sy  spear, 
Dismiss'd  it.     'Fhruugh  the  burnish'd  buckler  broatT 
Of  Priam's  son  the  stormy  weapon  flew, 
Transpierced  the  s|}leadid  corstet  and  the  vest 
Of  his  smooth  flank ;  but,  with  a  lideward  bend. 
£luding  half  Us  violunce,  he  liT'd. 

Then,  Menelaus,  with  the  dnwnright  edge 
Of  his  bright  fuulclfion  amote  him  on  the  casque  ;- 
And  all  his  blade  fi^ll  shivcr'd.  to  the  ground, 
lie  look'4  to  heaT'n,  attA  with  a  groui  eiclaim'd — ' 

There  is  n»  pow'r  that  furonrs  wrong  as  ihou,. 
Jove!  1  believed  that  Paris  should  hare  died 
For  his  offence ;  Imt  lo !  my  faulcion  fells 
In  fragments,  and  my  spear  was  hurl'd  in-vain. 

Then,  starting  forward,  by  his  hairy  crest 
lie  seiz'd  him  fast,  and,  turning,  dragg'dihim  thenco- 
Toward;  the  Grecian  host.     The  broider'd  band 
That  underbraced  lus  helmet  at  the  chin^ 
Str;uD'd  to  his  siuootJi  jieck  with  a  ceaseless  force-, 
Choak'd'  him  ;  and  now  had  Menelaus  won 
Immortal  fame,  his  rival  dragg'd  away, 
But  Venus  mark'd  the  mom^it,  spapp'd  the  braco 
Though  stubborn,  by  a  slaugbter'd  ox  supplied, 
And  the  ntid  helmet  follow'd  as  he  puil'd. 
The  hero  seized  and  swung  it  to  the  Greeks 
WJio  took  the  prize  in  charge;  (hea,  spear  i^  hand. 
He  flew  again>to  ]iierce  his  riTal's  heart. 


XXXIV.     Picture  oj-the  horrors  of  Wur. 

MEjiiv.TtME,  iney'ry  ten*  Athaia's  sons 
Took  short  refreshment,  and  for  fight  prepared. 
On  th'other side,  though  fewer,  yet  cotutrained 
By  strong  necessity,  throughout  all  Troy, 
In  the  defence  of  children  and'"of  wH»e» 
Ardent,  the  Trojans  panted  fortheiield. 
Wide  flew  the  gates  on  either  side,  forth  rusli'd 
Horsemen  and  foot,  and  tumult  wild  arose.' 
They  met,  they-  clash^;  loud  rtaa  ttte  din  of  spear*' 
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And  backltrs  on  their  bosoms  brazen-mail'd 
Kncount'rin^,  shields  in  opposition  firm 
Met  Jiossy  iihiulds,  and  lumutt  ^tild  arose. 

There,  many  a  shout  and  many  a  dying  groan 
■Were  heard,  tlie  sU)  Cr  and  the  wound*^!  loud 
Exclaiming,  and  the  earth  was  drench'd  with  blood. 
Till  sacred  morn  had  biightenM  into  noon, 
The  TOllied  weapons  on  bulh  sides  their  task 
Ferform'd  effectual,  and  the  j>eoplc  fell. 
But  when  the  sun  had  climb'd  the  middle  skies, 
The  sire  of  all  then  took  bis  golden  scales; 
Doom  against  doom  he  weighed,  th'  eternal  fatea 
In  counlerjjobc,  of  Trojani  and  of  Greeks. 
IIo  rais'd  the  beam ;  low  sank  the  heavier  lot 
or  the  Aehaians;  the  Achaian  doom 
Subsided,  and  the  Trojun  struck  the  skies. 


XXXV.     IdometifUs's  description  of  the  Ambuscade, 
in  Khieh  is  _finf It)  depicted  the  brave  man  and'tUe 

coaard. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  host  of  Crete 
Idoroenens.     I  know  fhy*  ralour  well, 
Why  ipeakest  Ihns  (o  me!     Since,  chose  wr;  forth. 
This  day  an  ambnsh  t>f  the  bravest  Greeks, 
(For  in  (heambush  is  distingiiish'd  best 
The  courage ;  there,  the  fim'rons  and  tlie  bold 
Plainly  appear;  the  dastard  changes  hue 
And  shifts  from  place  to  place,  nor  can  he  calm 
The  fears  that  shake^  his  trembling  limbs,  but  sits 
Low.crouching  oit  his  hams,  while  in  his  breast 
Quick  palpitates  his  death-foreboding  heart. 
And  his  teeth  chatter ;  but  the  valiant  man 
His  posture  shifts  not ;  no  CTc'esSiVe  fears 
Feels  he,  biit  seated  once  in  ambnsh,  deems 
Time  tedious  t'ril  the  Moody  tight  begin) 
Ev'n  there,  thy  courage  should  no  blame  incur. 
For  shoutdst  thoti,  toiling  in  the  fight,  by'spuar 
Or  faulchioa  bleed,  the  weapon  should  not  pierce 


•  M«rionea  discrete. 


Thy  neck  behind,  nor  yet  thy  hack  Mooy, 
But  it  would  meet  thj  bowels  or  tliy  chest 
While  thou  didst  rush  into  the  clain'rous  van. 
Haste  then — we  may  not  longer  loiter  here 
As  children  prating,  lest  some  sharp  rebuke 
Reward  us.  Enter  quick,  and  from  witliia 
My  tent  proTide  thee  with  a  noble  speatv 


XXXVI.     Lamentationt  over  the  Corse  of  Ilcclor. 

Mt  hero !  thoit  hast  faJI'n  in  prime  of  life, 
Ale  leaving  here  a  widow,  and  the  fruit 
Of  our  ill.fated  loves,  an  helpless  child, 
Whom. grown  to  manhood  I  despair  tu  see. 
For,  ere  that  seasnn,  from  her  topmuet  height 
Precipitated  shall  this  city  fall. 
Since  thou  hast  perish'd,  once  her  sure  defence, 
Faithful  protector  of  her  spotless  \t'nes, 
And  all  their  little  ones.     Those  wires  shall  soon 
In  Grecian  barks  capacious  hence  be  borne, 
And  I  among  the  rest.     But  thou,  my  child ! 
Shalt  either  share. my  fate,  ordain'd  to  drudge 
Beneath  some  tyrant  iu  a  distant  clime, 
Or,  seizing  thy  Ireak  hand,  some  furious  Greek 
Shall  headlong  hurl  thee  from  the  (ow'r  of  Troy 
To  a  sad  death — whose  brother,  it  may  chuice, 
Whose  father,  or  whose  son,  braTe  Hector  slew^ 
For  he  made  many  a  Grecian  bUe  the  ground. 
Thy  father,  boy,  bore  nerer  into  fight 
A  milky  mind,  dnd  for  that  self-same  cause 
Is  now^^bewaifd  in  er'ry  house  of  Troy. 
Sorrow  unutterable  thou  hast  caused 
Thy  parents,  Hector  !  but  to'ine  hast  left 
Largest  bequest  of  misery,  to  whom, 
Dying,  thoU  neither  didst  thy  arms  extend 
Forth  from-  thy  bed,  nor  i^'st  ue'^recious  wori£ 
Ta  be  remeiabet'd  day  and  night  wiU>  tears^  . 
Hecubj. 
Hector !  far  dearest  of  my  sons  to  me^  - 
Ibce,  liviitg  nuist  th&gods  Inye  ^SO' loved 


Whose  kindoHB  CTim  ia  the  ^ands  of  dsalli 

Attends  thee ;  for  what  pon  aoe'er  of  oun 

Achillea  setEed  beftides,  to  Satnos,  ftt'm, 

Or  Imbrui,  or  tlie  dreaded  LemniftB  cout. 

Par  o'er  the  barrea  deep,  for  sale  he  sent ; 

Bat  /Aee,  po»r  Tictim  of  his  ruthless  sjH^r, 

Oft,  at  hb  wheeb,  around  Patroclus'  tomb 

He  drifg*^  as  he  would  waken  into  IMe 

His  friend  whom  thou  hadst  slain-— yet  still  he  slept. 

But  f&tfw,  the  fresbncci  of  a  fragrant  flow's 

New-gather'd,  hold'st,  and  more  resenblest  far 

.lome  youth  whom  Phsbus  with  his  gentle  shafts 

Uath  pierced  at  hoste,  than  one  ia  battle  slain. 

Helek. 
Hector!  far  dearest  of  my  brothers  h«rel 
He  godlike  Paris  to  the  shores  of  Troy- 
Seducedy.  and  made  me  partner  of  liis  bed, 
But,  Ob,  that  1  had  peridi'd  trst  at  home ! 
For  this,  since  stolen  from  my  s«ti*e  laud 
I  wandef'd  hither,  is  tiie  twentieth  year^ 
Y^t  neter  heard  I  oace  hard  speech  from  tJiee^ 
Or  taont  morose ;  bsit  if  it  ever  chanced^ 
That  male  or  female  of  thy  falht^^'s  house 
Blamed  me,  and  et«a  if  herself  the  queai', 
(For  in  the  king,  wtWe'w  befell,  I  fonad- 
Always  se  fiUher)  thon  hast  interposed 
Th^  gun  tlie  Mn  per  and  thy  gentle  speech 
To  sooth  them,-  therefore,  will)  a  breaking  hieart 
TheC  and  my  wretchad  self  xt  oace  I  moitrn. 
For  other  friend  wiAin  dte  uaple  bounds 
Of  Ilium  hare  I  none,  nor  hope  to  heaf 
Kind  word  again,  with  Itorror  Tiew'd  by  »XL 


XXXVII.  PsricUt'  Or^lto*  at  the  futur^  of  tkotg- 
^hemans^  a>ho  hmd  beta  Jh-H  hilUi  in  tke  Pelo- 
ponneiian  fVm: 

Many  of  those  who  httTe' spoken  before  me  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  haire  caramended  the  atrtko^  ^  tllat 
law  wluch  we  aro  XKHT  Db^Jag^  >9c  h»TtO(|.ii4iUMt«l  •¥ 


Oration  to  the  honour  of  those  who  sacrifice  thnr  IWer 
in  fighting  For  their  country.  For  my  part,  I  thiak  it 
■uflicipnt  for  men  who  hsTC  approTcd  their  virtue  in  ac^ 
tion,  by  action  to  be  honoured  for  it— by  such  as  yon- 
fee  the  public  gratitude  now  pcrformiDg  about  this  fune- 
ral ;  and  fliat  the  rirtucs  of  many  ought  not  to  be  en-- 
dangered  by  tie  management  of  any  one  person,  when- 
their  credit  mast  precariously  depend  on  his  oration, 
which  may  %e  good,  and  may  be  bad.  Difficnlt  indeed' 
H  is,  judiciously  to  handle  a  snbjert,  where  even  pro-- 
_  bable  truth  will  hardly  gain  assent.  The  hearer,  en- 
lightened by  a  long  acqaaintance,  and  wann  in  his  afTeC' 
tiont,  may  quickly  pronounce  eTcry  thing  unfaToarahly' 
expressed,  in  Tespect  to  what  he  wishes  and  what  he 
knows;-  whilst  the  stranger  pronounceth  all  exaggerated, 
through  enTy  of  those  deeds  which  he  is  co^9cio^lS  are 
above  his  own  schicrement.  For  the  praises  bestowed 
on  others  are  then  only  to  be  endured^  when'  men  ima.' 
gins  they  can  do  those  feats  they  hear  to  have  beeqdone; 
ttiey  envy  what  they  cannot  equal,  and  inwnediatdy  pro* 
Bounce  it  fake.  Yet,  as  this  solemnity  has  received  its 
sanction  from  the  authority  of  odt  ancestors,  it  is  my 
duty  also  to  obey  the  lew,  and  to  endeavsur  to  procure, 
so  far  as  I  am  altle,  the  gaod-will  and  approbation  of 
all  my  audvenep. 

I  shaH  therefore  be^in  fivst  with  oar  forehthcrs,  ance 
both  justice  and  decency  require  we  should,  on  this  ocw, 
casion,  bestow  on  them  an  hononrabte  remembrance^ 
In  this  onr  country  they  kept  ftemseltes  ahvjiys  firmly 
settled  ;  and,  through  their  valour,  handed  it  dqvm  free 
to  erery  since  sKrceedhig  generation. — Worthy,  indeed, 
of  praise  are  they,  and  yet  raore  -worthy  a're  our  home* 
itiate  fathers ;  siiKC,  enlargitig  t&cir  swu  inheritance  intO' 
flie  exteuMve  empire  which  we  now  po^jcss,  they  be-- 
^cathed  that,  their  work  oi  tott,  to  us  tlreir  sons.  Yet 
eVen  these  successes,  we  oursefves,  here  present,  we  who 
are  yet  in  the  strengtli  and  vigour  of  our  days,  hare 
mbly  improved,  and  haTe  made  sndi  provisivna  for  thi» 
Mr  Ajtheus,  that  oow  it  is  all-si^cient  in  itsdf  to  stavm 
every  exigence  of  war  and  of  peace.  1  mean  iiot  here 
to  recite  those  ma^ial  exploits  by  wMch  these  ends  were- 
accpmplished,  or  flie  Tesohtte  defences  we  ourselves  atiA- 
•wr  forefathen  bar*  ttadc  against  tfac  fcraadxUc  taira^ 
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fions  of  Barbarians  and  Creeks.  Your  own  knowledge 
of  these  will  excuse  the  Iohr  detail.  But,  by  wh<it  mu. 
thodif  we  have  rose  (o  this  height  of  glory  and  powi:r  ; 
hy  what  politr,  and  by  «'hat  conduct,  we  are  thus  ag- 
grandized ;  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  shew,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  praise  of  the  deceased.  These,  In  my 
opinion,  can  be  no  tnijiertinent  topics  on  this  occasion  ^ 
the  dispussion  of  them  must  be  beneficial  to  this  nume- 
rous company  of  Athenians  and  of  strangers. 

AV'e  are  happy  in  a  form  of  governitimt  which  cannot 
euTy  the  laws  of  our  neigbours ;  for  il  hath  served  as  a 
fiodel  to  Others,  but  is  original  at  Athens.  And  this 
eur  form,  as  committed  not  to  the  few,  but  to  the  whole 
-  body  of  the-people,  is  called  a  democracy.  How  diSe- 
rent  socviir  in  a  private  capacity,  we  all  enjoy  the  same 
general  i^iiality  our  laws  arc  fitted  to  preserve;  and  su- 
perior honours,  just  as  we  excel.  The  public  adminis. 
tralioQJtinot  eonlined  to  a  particular  family,  hutisat-.^ 
tainable  only  by  merit.  Poverty  is  not  a  hindrance,  tince 
whoever  is  able  to  serve  his  country  roeeti  with  -aa  ob- 
stacle to  preferment  from  his  first  obscurity.  The  offices 
of  the  slate  we  go  through  without  obstructions  from 
one  another;  and  live  together  in  the  mutual  endear- 
roenls  of  private  life  witliout  suspicions ;  not  angry  with 
a  neighbour  for  following  the  bent  of  bis  own  humour, 
nor  putting  on  that  countenance  of  discontent,  which 
pains,  though  it  canm>t  pimish  ;  so  that  in  private  life 
we  converse  together  without  diffidence  or  damage,  whilst 
we  dare  not,  on  any  account,  offend  against  the  public^ 
through  the  reTercnce  we  hear  to  the  magistrates  and  the 
laws,  chiefly  to  those  enacted  for  redress  of  the  injured, 
and  to  those  unwritten,  a  breach  of  which  is  allowed  dis. 
grace.  Our  hiws  have  further  provided  for  the  mind 
most  frequent  intermissions  of  care,  by  the  appointment 
of  public  rectSations  and  sacrifices  throughout  tfae  year^ 
elegantly  perf9rmed  with  a  peculiar  pomp,  ^he  daily  de- 
light of  which  is  a  charm  that  puts  melancholy  to  flight.. 
The  grandeur  of  this  oiir  Athens  causes  t^c  produce  of 
the  whole  earth  to  he  imported  here,  hy  which  we  reap 
a  familiar  enjoyment,  not  more  of  the  delii;acies  of  our 
o»n  growth,  than  of  those  of  other  nations. 
;  In  the  affairs  of  war  we  excel  those  of  our  enenues, 
who  adhere  ta  methods  opposite  to  oi(,r  own ;  for  ve  U^ 
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Oiica  Athens  to  general  resort,  nor  ever  drive  any  stran- 
gct  from  us,  whom  either  improTement  or  curiositj'  hath 
bronght  amongst  us,  lest  any  encmf  should  hurt  us  by 
seeing  What  is  never  concealed ;  we  place  not  so  great  a 
conAdeuce  in  the  preparatives  and  artifices  of  war  as  in 
the  native  warmth  of  our  souls;  impelling  us  to  action. 
In  point  of  education,  the  youth  of  some  people  are  in- 
ured, by  a  course  of  laborious  exercise,  to  support  toil 
and  hardship  like  men;  but  we,  notwithstanding  our 
easy  and  Hegant  way  of  life,  face  all  the  dangers  of  war 
as  intrepidly  as  they.-  This  may  be  proved  by  facts, 
.  since  the  Lacedemonians  never  invade  our  territories, 
barely  with  their  own,  but  with  the  united  strength  of 
all  their  confederates.  But  when  we  invade  the  domi- 
nions of  our  neighbours,  for  the  most  part  we  conquer 
without  difficalty,  in  an  enemy's  country,  those  who  fight 
in  defence  of  thdr  own  habitations.  The  strength  of  our 
whol«  force,  no  enemy  bath  yet  ever  experienced,  be- 
cause if  is  divided  by  our  naval  expeditions,  or  engagcil 
in  the  different  quarters  of  our  service  by  land.  But  if 
any  where  they  engage  and  defeat  a  small  party  of  our 
forces,  they  boa stingly  give  it  out  a  total  defeat;  and,  if 
they  are  beat,  they  were  certainty  overpowered  by  our 
united  strenght.  What  thoagh  from  a  state  of  inacUvity, 
rather  than  laborious  exercise,  or  with  a  natnral,  rather 
than  an  acquired  valour,  we  learn  to  encounter  danger ; 
this  good  at  least  we  rccdve  from  it,  that  wc  oertr  droop 
under  the  apprehension  of  possible  misfortnnet,  and 
when  we  hazard  the  danger,  are  found  no  lets'  courages 
Cus  than  those  who  are  continually  inured  to  it.  In 
these  respects,  our  whole  community 'deserves  jiittly  to 
be  admired,  and  in  many  we  h^ve  yet  to  meationi 

In  our  manner  of  living  we  shew  an  eiogance  tempered 
with  frugality,  and  wc  cultivate  philosophy,  without 
enervating  the  tnind.  We  display  our  wealth  in  the  sea- 
son of  beneficence,  and  not  in  the  vanity  of  discourse. 
A  confession  of  poverty  is  disgrace  to  no  man ;  no  effort 
to  avoid  it,  is  disgrace  indeed.  There  is  visibly,  in  the 
same  persons,  an  attention  to  theii  own  private  concerns, 
and  those  of  the  public ;  and  in  others,  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  life,  there  is  a  competent  skill  in  the  affairs  of 
government.  For  we  are  the  only  people  who  think 
fcim  that  does  not  meddle  in  state  affairs — jiot  indoknt^ 


bnt:  good  for  nothing.  And  yek  we  pass  the  sounds 
judgment,  and  are  quick  at  catcliing  the  right  apprehen- 
(ions  of  things,  not  tldnking  that  words  are  prejudicial' 
to  MtiABi ;  but  rather  the  not  being  duly  prepared  -by 
previoui  debate,  before  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  tp 
execution.  Herein  consists  our  distiuguisbiag  .  excel- 
leHce,  thai  in  the  hour  of  action  we  Bhew  the  greatest 
cosrage,  and  yet  debate  beforehand  the  cxpediutoy  of . 
our  measures.  The  courage  of  others  ii  the  remit  of 
ignorance ;  di:liberation  makes  them  cowardi.  And 
those  undoubtedly  must  be  owned  to  hare  the  greatest 
■ouli,  who,  most  acutely  sensible  af  the  miseries  of  war. 
«nd  the  sweet*  of  peace,  ara  not  hence  in  the  least  deter- 
red from  facing  danger. 

In  aeta  of  beneficence,  farther,  we  differ  from  the  nnu 
ay.  We  preecr?e  friends,,  not  by  receiving,  but  by  con.. 
farrin^  obligations.  For  he  wbo  deeS'  a  lundneu,  hath 
the  advantage  over  him  wbo,  by  the  Xvs  of  gratitude, 
becosMS  a  debtor  to  his  beaefootor.  The  person  oblige4< 
ll  compelled  to  act  the  UKtre  outpid  part,  coBScioos  that 
ft  retuen  of  kindaees  is  meiely  a  payment,  and. not  aS: 
obCgfttion.  And  we  Uone  arc  splendidly  beneficent  to 
others,  not  so  raueh  from  interested  motires,  as  for  tba 
cre^t  of  pure  liberality.  I  shall  snn  up  what  j^  re-  - 
fuins,  by  only  adding,  that  our  Athens,  in  general,  is- 
the  Beh«el  of  Creece :  uid  ihat  every  single  Atfaeniaa 
■nong  M  is  excelt^itly  fomed,  by  hi*  personal  qualifi- 
cation^ Ger  all  the  vuieus  scenes  of  active  life,  acting 
with  a  BioitgracefiddemaaD0i:}«B4&Bo«tEeadj[  habit  of 
tepafaih. 

That  I  hKre  sM,  oatbis  oecaston^  made  hn  of  a  pomp 
of  words,  but  the  tmUi  of  facts,  that  hei^t  to  which,  by 
lueh  a  candnct,  this  state  hath  rose,  is  w-  uadeiuable- 
ptoof.  Fdt  we  are  now  the  only  peo{^  of  the  worldj. 
who  arb  found  by  experience  to  be  greater  than  fn  re-.. 
port ;  the  only  people  who,  repelling  the  attacks  of  va- 
iOTading  enemy,  exnnpts  their  defeat  fr<aa  the  blash  of 
indignation,  and  to  their  tributaries  no  discontent,  as  if 
subject  to  men^inworthy  to  command.  That  we-deser«e 
oar  power,  we  need  no  evidence  to  manifest;  we  bav4. 
grent  and  si^pial  proofs  of  this,  which  entitle  us  to  tbo- 
admlralion  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages.  We  want 
no  Uonec  to  be  the  besald  of  our  pnuse;   no  poet  ta. 
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deck  tfir  a  liiRtory  wHh  the  cbtrms  of  "TOne,  wtiere  th* 
opinion  of  exploits  m«8t  mlFer  bj'  astrict  relation;  Erory 
^ta  hotb  been'  opened  br  oiir  floe**,  Aid  erery  l«>d  beoi 
penetrated  b^  our  armies,  ^i<A  have  every  whcrek^ 
bdind  thett  eternal  monumMto  fff  onr  enatity  and  onr 
.  friendship. 

InttiejRft  defence  of  moh  a  irtflte,  tb^e  rictint  of 
tlieir  own  ralour,  scorning  the  r<i)a  tbreateOed  to  it, 
liBVe  tdlidntly  foHg;lit,  and  brately  dbd.  And  tytry  one 
of  t3i0se  vrira  survive  is  ready,  I  am  pertuaded,  to  t^eri. 
fice'  lifb  in  Btich  a  oauM.  And  for  tkis  reason  have  I  en- 
larged to  mnch  on  national  pmnts,  to  give  tke  cleareR 
proof,  that  in  the  pnAent  war  ««  bare  More  at  (talfC, 
-flfan  melt  whOM  ptttrltc  adnuUages  are  ttok  10  raloaUaj 
and  to  iHnstrate  by  actual  evideoce,  bow  great  a  eon- 
imiidatiwn  is  dm  to  them  who  are  now  my  nbjectt,  aid 
flte  greatest  part  of  which  they  hare  ^ready  received. 
For  the  encomiums  with  wbich  I  have  celebrated  tte  ' 
state,  have  het»:  caratd  for  it  by  th«  bravery  of  tbew, 
ind  of  meit  like  them.  And  Moh  c<»ApHin<*ts  mi^ht  be 
tiiMgAt  too  high  and  Waggerafcd,  if  passed  on  any  Gt«. 
cians,  bat  tUran  ak»e.  The  fatal  period  to  wtiich  ti«n 
g^Iatit  souls  are  now  reduced,  i«  tbe  turest  otidtnoe  of 
their  merit — an  evidence  began  iA  thrir  lifM,  and  oon- 
pletcd  by  their  deaOiB :  fw  it  is  a  debt  vf  |Dstice  to  pay 
vapertdr  houoftrs  to  mm,  wfao  ha»e  derated  their  n«M 
■A  fighting  for  ftieU  cdnntry,  though  Inforidr  to  otfcan 
in  evei^  virtae  fcnt  that  of  valMW.  Their  liK  sarrtca 
Kffaccth  all  form*r  denWfrits — it«tlwid»  totlMp«Mie;  ' 
Xh&t  prHate  deitieantirs  reached  mif  to  a  few.  Y«t  ftiA 
vae  of  thes^  Was  at  all  iKSikttd  to  sbtiflk  hma  dangar. 
tfcrau|E  fAiMiiesB  of  those  defighH  Wliich  the  peacrfnl 
affluent  life  bestows;  not  one  was  the  lc»  ladsk  of  hii 
life,  throagh  that  flattering  hope  afteodant  tipon  want, 
that  poverty  at  length  night  be  exchanged  for  affl)iene«. 
One  [lassion  there  was  in  their  minds  much  strongrr  thail 
these,  the  ritislfe  of  veogeanGe  oil  their  enemies.  Ke. 
^rding  this  aa  the  most  honourable  prize  of  danger?, 
they  boldly  nished  towards  tiie  ma^k,  to  seek  revenge, 
hnd  then  to  satisfy  those  secondary  pasttens.  The  un. 
pertain  event  they  iiad  already  secared  in  hope;  what  ' 
their  eyes  shewed  plainly  must  be  done,  they  trusted  their 
tmn  valour  to  accomplish)  tirinking  it  more- glorlons  to 


■dattaitbemtelweSy  and  dk  in  the  aMeropt,  than  to  yield 
and  lire.  From  the  reproach  of  cowardice,  indeed,  they 
fled,  Ixat  presented  their  bodies  to  tlie  shock  of  battle-; 
when,  Inicnsible  of  fear,  but  triumphiag  in  hope,  in  tiie 
doubtful  charge  they  instantly  drop ;  aad  iitua  cOschai^ed 
the  duty  which  brave  men  owe  to  their  country. 
.  As  for  you,  who  now  surrire  thes,  it  Ls  yonr  business 
to  ^ray.for  a  better  fate — but  to  think  it  youe  duty  also 
to  .preserve  the  same  cpirit  and  warmth  of  courage  against 
ycMr  enemies ;  not  juidging  the  eKpediwcy  of  this  from 
a  ni£re  harangue — where  any  man,  indulging. a  flow  of 
.words,  may  tell  you,  what  you  yoursolTCs  knoi^r  as  well 
as  he,  how  many  adrantages  there  are  in  fighting  Taliantlf 
Against  your  enemiet — but  rather  making  the  duly  in- 
. creasing  grandeur  of  this  community  the  object  of  your 
thoughts,  Mid  growing  quite  enamoured  of  it.  And, 
.when.it  really  appears  great  .to  your  apprehensions, 
think  again,  that  this  grandeur  was  acquired  by  brave 
itnd  raliant  otfiD ;  by  men  who  knew  thur  duty,  and  in 
the  montents  of  action  were  len^ible  of  shaoie ;  who, 
wheuerer  that  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  thought  it 
:dislioiioun)ble  their  country  should  stand  in  need  of  any 
thing  tbeir  valour  could  do  for  it,  and  so  made  it  the 
most  glftrious  present.  Bestowing  thns  their  lives  on 
the  public,  they  have  every  one  secured  a  praise  that 
wm  never  decay,  a  sepnlchre  that  will  be  most  illustri* 
Aus. — Not  that  in  which  their  bone*  lie  mouldering,  but 
that  in  which  thdr  fame  is  preserved,  to  be  on  every  oc- 
pftdCHi,  when  honour  is  the  emplpy  of  either  word  or 
act,  eternally  remembered.  This  whole  earth  Is  the  se. 
pulchre  of  illustrious  men  i  nor  is  it  the  inscription,  on 
,tht!  columns  in  tbeir  native  soil  that  atone  shews  their 
merit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better  than  all  inscrip. 
tions,  in  every  foreign  nation,  reported  more  durably  in 
unircrsal  remembrance  than  on  their  own  tomb.  From 
^is  very  moment,  emulating  these  noble  patterns,  plac. 
ing  your  happiness  in  liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be 
prepared  to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  war.  For,  to 
te  lavish  of  life  is  nqt  so  noble  in.  those  whom  misfor- 
tunes have  reduced  to  misery  and  despair,  as  in  men  who 
hazard  the  loss  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  tho 
fnjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  this  world  affords,  by  an 
unsuccessful  enterprize.      Adversity,   after  a  Series  of 


«&se  and  affluence,  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  of  a.  man 
<^  spirit,  than  the-8(roke  of  death  insensibly  receired  in 
the  vigour  of  life  and  public  faope. 

For  this  reason,  the  parents  of  those  who  are  noir 
^ne',  whoever  of  them  naj  be  attending  here,  I  do  not 
bewu); — I  shaH  rather  comfort.  It  is  well  known  to 
what  unhappy  accidents  they  were  liable  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth  ;  and  that  happiness  belongs  to  m«n 
who  have  reached  the  most  glorious  period  of  life,  A 
these  now  have  who  are  ta  you  the  source  of  sorrow; 
those,  whose  life  hR.th  recdved  its  ample  measure,  happy 
in  its  continnance,  and  equally  happy  in  hs  conclusion. 
t  know  it  in  truth  a  difficult  task  to  fix  comfort  in  those 
breasts  which  wilt  hare  frequent  remembrances,  in  seeing 
the  happiness  of  others,  of  what  they  once  themselves 
enjoyed.  And  sorrow  flows  not  from  the  absence  of 
those  good  things  we  have  never  yet  experienced,  but 
from  the  loss  of  those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
They,  who  are  not  yet  by  age  exempted  from  issue, 
should  be  comforted  in  thp  hope  of  having  more.  The 
children  yet  to  be  bom  will  be  a  private  benefit  to  some, 
in  causing  tbem  to  forget  such  as  no  longer  are,  and  will 
he  a  double  benefit  to  their  covntry,  in  preventing  its 
desolation,  and  providing  for  its  security;  For  those 
persons  cannot  in  common  justice  be  regarded  as  mem. 
bers  of  equal  value  to  the  public,  who  have  no  children 
to  expose  to  danger  for  its  safety.  But  you,  whose  age 
is  already  far  advanced,  compute  the  greater  share  of 
happiness  your  longer  time  hath  afforded  for  so  much 
gun,  persuaded  in  yourselves  the  remainder  will  be  but 
short,  and  enlighten  that  space  by  the  glory  guned  by 
these.  It  is  greatness  of  soul  alone  that  never  grows 
old;  nor  is  it  wcaKh  that  delights  in  the  latter  stage  of 
life,  as  some  give  out,  sa  mnch  as  lionour. 

To  y OB,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  deceased,  what. 
ever  nnmber  of  yon  art  here,  a  field  of  hardy  contention 
is  opened.  For  him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is  rea- 
dy  to  eommfend,  so  that  to  whatever  height  you  push 
your  deserts,  yon  will  scarce  ever  be  thought  to  equal, 
but  to  "be  somewhat  inferior,  to  these.  Enry  will  exert 
itself  against  a  competitor  whilst  life  remains;  but  when 
dr^th  stops  the  competition,  affection  will  ap^daud  with- 
flut  restraint.  ■.   ■     -  '    '  .   '    ' 


If,  ftftcT  t^,  M  bcMpeiuM  (tvD  meUynj  my  tlitDj-. 
tp.}ioii,.nbp  are  now  reitn^to  n  itale  of  wUowlwtod, 
abuut  female  Tirtue,  I.  titttii  express,  it  all  in  one  ihort 
a4awnitM>n; — It  i»  your  greatwt  glQrjriwit  (o  be.di^- 
ciwt  in  thonttae  pw^lW  to  your  mx,,  ^9d|t0;gire  tb«^ 
KMttM  litU^haodLev  powsblfitd'taHL-flf  yqiu  l)dukTioBr,. 
ichetber  well  or  ill. 

I  have  now  discharged- ilihei»'o?i»ce  aljottedne  by  tha- 
]a!VR,.,affdi»)id  what  I  thought  mwt  p^rtijaej^t  to  th^:a9. 
stiqbly.  Our  dieparted  frMnds  have  by  £act«  be«a  alrea- 
df  JMMloM«i-  Their  ehMdwa,  froql  this  day  dll  they 
arrive  at  manlWQCl,  ihiJl  be,  educated  at  tbe  public  ex. 
pMUe.  of  the  eteie,  whioh  Jtath  appioutted  lo  beneficial  a 
KaMid  foT^tbete^aiulall  fitbus  reJicB  of  the  public  con. 
tMto.  For  wbemw  thflFl^atest  rewards  are  proposed 
f»r  TirMe^  there  ttte  bpst.of  patriots  are«Ter  to  be  found. 
-—Now,  let  evwy«ae  respeotively  indulge  (he  decott, 
{jqeffor  h»  dtpwted  frteiHU^  and  thea  retiie. 


XXXVIII'     Sefecfl^t  .fkMreft  fo  Nero,  tomplainittg 
of  i^e  *nvjf  ofhii  etifiip,its,  and  requsuling  a  reiuc^ 
,  tion  qf  hit  circamflattfxs,   that  he  might  no  lunger 
be  an.oJjiject  of  (hgir  mviignify- 

May  it  please  tfce  im|)erial.qiajecty  of  Caesar^  faTonr. 
I  ably  to  accf^t  the  hfunble  .Bubmtsuooi  and  gratefnl  ac> 
luaiTledgmenta.of  ifae  w«a](  though  futhful  guide  of  his. 
youth. 

It  is  now  a  great  many  years  since  I  first  b^  the  ho* 
iiour.of  attendiitg.yOur  imiiKrial  nujesty  as  preceptor. 
And  your  bounty'has  rewarded  my.  labours  .with  such 
aSoence,  as  b^.dra,wnupon  ine,,what  I  bad  rcaiqa  to 
ejipect,.th«  cnry  of,  pa^y^of  those. perisoiLi,  who  aieaU 
ways  ri^y Jo  pjescribeto  th*ir prince  wbjere  to, bestow, 
and  wlinre  to  wiitt^ldjiis  (amours,  {tit  well. IqiQwn, 
th»t  yojir  iUusttious  aw^tpf,  A<)gustu!i,  bestowed  on 
his  deserving  foirouEitef,  A^rippa  ai^d  MKcenas,.hopouts 
and  enipluments,  sfiiUble  to  the  dignity  of  the  benefac- 
tor^ and  te  the  secrices  of  the  recmera :  nor  haahis  coo- 
duct  been  blamed.    My  employment  about  youi  iippe. 


titX  majesty  has,  indeed,  been  purely  domestic  :  I  hare 
•eitber  headed,  your  armies,  nor  assisted  at  your  coun- 
cils. But  you  know,  sir,  (though  there  are  some  who 
do  Bot  seem  to  attend  to  it,)  thata  prince  may  be  served' 
in  different  ways,  some  more,  others  less  cona[HCUoui  t 
Mid  that  the  latter  may  be  to  him  as  Taluable  as  the 

"  But  what !"  say  my  enend«s,  "  shall  a  private  per. 
son,  of  equestrian  ranlc,  and  a  prorincid  by  birth,  b« 
advanced  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  i  Shall  an 
upstart,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank  with'  those  who 
can,  by  the  statues  which  malce  the  ontameat  of  tbarpa- 
laces,  reckon  backward  a  line  of  -ancestors,  long  enough 
to  tire  out  the  fasti?  Shall  a  phikisopher who  has  writ- 
ten for  others  precepts  of  moderation,  and  contempt  of 
4II  that  is  external,  himself  live  itraffiuence  and  luxury^ 
Shall  he  purchase  estates  and  lay  outmoney  at  interest? 
Shall  he  bnild  palaces,  plant  gardens,  and  adorn  a  cobb- 
try  at  his  own  expcnce,  and  for  bis  own  pleasure?" 

Cesar  has^iven  royally,  as  became  imperial  magnifi- 
cence. Seneca  has  received  what  his  prince  bestowed; 
niM'  did  he  ever  ask ;  he  is  only  guilty  of — Aot  refusing. 
C'Ksar's  rank  places  him  above  the  reach  of  invi^ons 
malignity.  Seneca  is  not,  nor  can  be,  tugh  enough  t« 
despise  the  envioas,  As  the  overloaded  soldior,  or  tra- 
Teller,  would  be  glad  ^o  be  rriieved  of  his  bnrthen,  so  I, 
in  this  last  stage  of  the  journey  of  life,  now  that  i  find 
myself  unequal  to  the  lightest  cares,  b^,  t!mt  Cesar 
would  kindl}^  ease  me  of  the  trouble  of  my  unwieldy 
wcahfa.  I  beseech  him  to  restore  to  the  imperial  tr£a> 
sury,  from  whence  it  came,  what  fs  to  me  superfluous 
and  cumbrous.  The  time  andthe  attention,  which  I  am 
now  obliged  to  bestow  upon  my  viHa  and  my  gardens, 
I -shall  be  glad  to  apply  to  -the  regulation  of  my  mind, 
Cesar  is  in*tbe  flower  of  life;  long  may  he  be  equal  to 
the  toils  of  government  i  His  goodness  will  grant -to  his 
worn-out  servant  leave  to  retire.  It  will  not  be  dero- 
gatory from  Oxsar's  greatness,  to  have  it  said,  that  fat 
bestowed  favours  en  some,  wbo,  so  far  from  bemg  in- 
toxicated with  them,  shewed — that  they  could  be  happy) 
wben  {at  thcli  own  xeqnest)  divested  of  them. 


D£UONSTRdTtrE. 


XXXIX.      Inoeclhe  of  L.  Juniui  Brutus  against 
Tarqtiinim. 

Mt  intention  being  to  speak  to  you  concerning 
necessary  and  glorious  things,  I  shall  first  mention  a  few 
urcumitances  relating  to  myself:  for  to-some, '  ratlter 
indeed  to  many  of  yon,  I  am  very  well  assured  that  I 
siiall  appear  disordered  in  my  understanding,  when  I,  a 
man  of  an  unsound  mind,  and  who,  as  such,  stand  in  need 
of  aguardiatt,  attempt  to  speak  to  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Know  then,  that  the  general  opinion  you 
all  entertained  of  me,  as  of  a  fool,  was  false,  and  con- 
tcifed  by  me,  and  me  alone.  The  fear  of  my  life  com* 
pelled  me  to  live  in  a  manner  derogatory  both  to  my 
nature  and  condition,,  though  agreeable  to  the  desire  of 
.Tarquinius,  and  to  my  own  security.  For  Tarquinius, 
haTing  put  my  father  to  death  at  his  accession  to  the 
goTemmcnt,  that  bemigbt  possen  himself  of  hb  fortunes,, 
whlQh  were  Tery  considerable ;  and  having  privately 
murdered  my  elder  brother,  .who  would  haie  revenged 
bis  father's  death  if  he  had  not  been  taken  off,  made  it 
j>lain  that  he  did  not  design  to  spare  even  myself,  now  - 
left  destitute  of  my  nearest  relations,  if  I  had  not  coun- 
terfeited folly :  thb  diigwise  finding  credit  with  the  ty- 
rant, saved  me  from  the  same  treatment  they  had  expe- 
rienced, and  has  preserved  me  to.  this  day ;  and  having 
worn  it  fiTc:and- twenty  years,  the  time  I  wished  fur  and 
expected,  being  come,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  throw  it 
oS. — So  much  concerning  myself. 

As  to  the  affairs  of  the  public,  in  relation  to  which  I 
called  yeu  together,  this  is  the  situation  of  them.  Tar. 
quinius,  hariog  possessed  himself  of  the  sovereignty, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  nation^ which  so- 
Ter^gnty,  howsoever  acquired,  he  has  not  exercised  either 
with  reputation,  or  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  royal 
dignity ;  but  has  surpassed,  in  haughtiness  and  excess, 
all  the  ityrants  the  world  ever  saw ;  we,  the  patricians 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  have  resolved  to  deprive  him 
of  his  dignity :  this  ought  to  have  been  done  lon^  ago ; 
but  haTiBg  now  a  proper  opportunity  to  effect  it,  we  have 
called  you  together,  dtizeas,  to  the  end  (bat,  after  we 
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haVe  declared  onr  own  resslittion,  we  may  desire  your 
SBsittiince  »■  giviiig  liberty  to  our  country,  which  we 
hare  not  hitherto  been  able  ta  enjoy,  siace  Tarquiaim 
usurped  tite  serereignty :  neither  shall  we  hereafter  en- 
joy it,  V,  upon  this  occasion,  we  want  resolulion.  H»4 
I  M  much  time  as  I  could  wish,  or  was  to  speak  to  thoM 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  many  acts  of-  injustice 
the  tyrant  has  Iwen  guilty  of,  I  would  cnunierate  thcio 
all,  in  order  to  con>incei*ery  otre  of  you  that  he  lias 
deserved,  not  only  otic,  but  many  deaths  :  but,  since  the 
time  afforded  me  by  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is 
short,  in  which  few  things  are  to  be  said,  and  many  to  be 
done,  and  that  I  am  speaking  to  those  who  are  acquaintt^d 
with  his  actions,  I  shall  put  you  in  mnd  of  those  only 
that  arc  the  most  considerable,  and  the  most  ubvioas, 
and  admit  not  of  the'  least  excnsi;. 

This  is  that  Tarquinius,  citizens,  this  is  the  man,  who, 
before  he  was  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  destroyed 
his  own  l>rother  Aruns,  by  poison,  because  lie  would  not 
be  wicked^  iii  which  crime  he  was  assisted  by  his  bro. 
tfaer's  wife,  the  sister  of  his  own,  whom  this  enemy  of  l|ie 
gods  hod  long  before  dcbanched  ;  this  is  the  tnkn,  who 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  poison,  took  oB"  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  Tirtne,  and  a  parent  of  their  common 
children,  and  did  not  even  vauchsafe  to  disown  the  im. 
putation  of  both  these  poisonings  by  a  moumin);  habit, 
and  a  short  affectation  of  grief;  bnt  presently  aftef  h« 
had  performed  these  wonderfol  aChierCments,  and  before 
'the  nres  which  bad  receircd  thdr  miserable  bodies  were 
«xlingtiished,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends^ 
'celebrated  bis  nuptials,  and,  leading  the  murderess  of  her 
hnsband^  as  a  bride,  to  the  bed  of  her  sister,  performed 
the  abominable  contract  he  had  made  with  her;  and  was 
-the  first,  and  the  only  man,  who  ever  introduced  intd  the 
city  of  Rome  sncb  impious  and  execrable  crimes,  no-  . 
):nown  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  either  <jreeks  or 
Barbarians.  But,  in  how  infamous  and  dreadful  a  man* 
'raerdid  he  treat  both  his  (atbcr  and  mother.in.taw,  when 
already  near  their  end !  He  mnrdercd  Serrim  Tullius 
-publidy,  the  mildeit  of  all  your  kings,  the  greatest  be. 
sector  to  you^  and  wonld  not  suffer  his  body  to  be 
^ononred  with  the  customary  rites  either  ofafuneral,  or  of 
tmnal ;  and  Tarqojniaj  the  wife  of  Tullius,  whom,  as  sl^ 
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'was  th«  sister  of  his  father,  and  bxd  Alwayl  riidwn  nmt 
lH)dcrnMs  Tor  him,  he  was  olitiged  in  duty  to  hoBoar  « 
Ii is  mother,  be  cninted  to  t)c 'utraigled,  in  a  miwrjtbK 
tnannrr,  without  allowing  hrr  timii  to  moura  her  dead 
tinBband,  or  perform  the  CHstomsry  saceUcos  for  InsB, 
Wheh  buried:  thus  he  treated  those,  by  whom  he  waa- 
preserved,  by  whom  he  was  educated ;  and  whom,  after 
their  death,  ke  fas  to  have  succeeded,  if  he  had  ttaii 
but  a  short  time,  litl  nature  had  put  an  end  to  their 
lire*. 

Bnt  why  do  I  d^nmre  thr^e  txcctficn,  when  I  haveao 
many  others  to  arcuso  him  of,  (besides  (hose  he-faas  lieca 
guilty  of  to  hi«  relatiotis,  bimI  to  his  fattier  and  mo- 
Ihcr.in.law,)  which  he  lios  rommitfed  ajiainst  his  ['oun> 
try,  and  tgainet  us  all? — if  they  onje:ht  ta  be  catitd 
e«rc<if<e«,  and  not  the  subTerslmi  and  toitinction  of  all 
nalions  and  all  fiiniilics.  Firtl,  as  to  the  soTerngD'ty, 
that  I  may  Ivefctn  with  (hat;  how  did  he  o)»t^n  it? 
Did  he  in  this  follow*  the  ciampk  of  Mie  former 
^ings  ?  Far  from  it.  They  were  all  adranceil  ,to  the 
«OTereignty  by  ns,  according  to  the  laws  and  cu»- 
-tbms  of  this  nation ;  <ir!it  by  a  decree  of  the  -scnBtei 
vltere,  by  our  constitution,  all  resolutions  concerniB| 
the  public  affairs  must  first  Im  taken ;  then  tiy  the  crea- 
tion of  the  intc^roges,  to  whom  ttic  sCnUe  ursnls  the 
power  of  distinguishing  amonij  those  who  are  worthy  ; 
«nd,  after  both  those,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  tJieir 
election  tif  magistrates,  from  which  TOte  the  tawrequirrt 
tliat  all  affiurs  Of  the  j^atest  moniMt  ritould  receite 
their  sanction ;  and,  in  the  tast  piaoc,  by  tbe  approba- 
tion of  the  aufjilries,  withont  which,  human  dtligence  iai 
fqrc^ght  are  of  no  BTaii.  Out  nay  which  of  you  jtatma 
4iny  «itc  of  thme  ttynj^  to  hare  bean  vibserTed,  «4«i 
TarqUlmus  o1)tuined  the  soTCretj^ty  ?.  What  .prCTioi«a 
.4rder  of  the '  senate  ?  What  nemntanan  of  Mie<inteib 
feges?  What  rote  of  the  peopfe?  What  «aT«wafc|e 
'Angaries !  I  do  i»ot  ask  wHetlier  all  tliesewereobsei^Mdii 
f  though  if  Was  niwessary  to  a  regular  >election  tbat-no^ 
thing  founded  either  In'cUAom  or  in-Uw,  ikould  <be 
mnitted ;)  bat,  if  It  ean  be  ^hewn  that  any  tmc  a(  tbvm 
"waj  observed,  t  <rill  be  contentied  notto  Jnrist'Upon-tliote 
that  were  omifted.  How,  then,'d>d-fao  acqaircf  tJieM*«. 
veljnty  *    Kytttanyby  rblcnce^  and  lJ».eonsfirat)e*jdf 


micke^WQ^,  9CC0^^ing  to  the  custom  of  tyrants ;  and 
(fsew  frt^m  you,  ,i^stoflA  pf  yoni 
tion.  Bill,  after  he  had  ]>ossess 
-  reigntf,  ..havsotfr^t  ac0i»;ed,  .^ 
becoming  A  Mnj,  is  imitstion  .« 
wholateuor  of  vliose  woniU  4) 
gimit^i^  the  city,'kQA  IciU'c  it.m 
rity  than  they  themselves  had  r 

fjt  his  seosL's  can  sny  this,  whbD  hu  ai^a  m  iipw  loiseraDi^ 
fU^A  Crael  a  mannur  we  have  all  be^n  treated ! 

I  shall  say  iu)th|ng  of  ^he  calamities  wc,  ,»'ho  ^re  p^^ 
t^iaOs,  ^tLffpr,  which  eT.CD  our  ^lomit^  coujij^^pt-he^ 
witbout  («afs;  since,  ^roma  nunierpus  body,  if  e.  are  r» 
du,cad  to,a,£ew ;  frojn  splendour  to  oWuiitf ;  and  from 

^nent  prosperity,  t- '-    -"■'  "-' ".-"»      *■»* 

fill  those  illustrious  ■ 
g[£at  statesmen,  by 
rishcd,  some  ari  put : 
Whatisyopr  CQpdifit 
taken  away  your  \i 
.meetings,  on  ^ccpuAt 
mot  pHt  an  (^id.^,yo 
ti^bt.of  rotiog,  M.ad 
the  public  i  Docs  h 
«k4sed  with  money, 
cut  s^mes,  saw  fipbt 
itcengtli  in  dc^  pUs 
out  .allowing  jrou  th 
Wltat,  then,  will  be 
Jong  iliaii  we  submit 
.trf  recover  pur  aati^rt 
^^To  be  sure !  Sbal 
Sliall  jwe  not  b&  in  a  < 
Bios,  ye  «b^  h"*^  tj 

Jt^wne: j(  ^ymnt,  apd  Ij 
,4;Wter  la  ail  tyf^fai£ 

itK^ose  faos  i$  .n^tVf d 
-Wfeo  nprerhad.ftn  ojj 
,-9cMmr<thattAd'(hea] 
^o  tbi#  end,  tW«rw 
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nhclps  thp  tjrann)'  of  Tarqulnins  nurses  up  frfr  rouf 
destruction,  behold  thu  Rction  of  one  of  them,  the  ddest 
of  tlie  three.    ' 

This  lady  is  (he  d^iighter  of  Spurins  LurTefFns,  y^ta. 
the  tyrant,  when  he  went  to  thenar,  appointed  gOTer. 
hdr'o'f  the  city;  aud  the  wife  of  Tarqninius  Collatinus, 
a  relation  of  die  fyrant'n,'M  lio  has  undergone  many  hard. 
Bhips  for  their  sakes.  ^Fhix  lady,  who  desired  to  prcserre 
Iter  T.irtne,  and  toTcd  hcf  husband,  as  hecoiBcs  a  good  ' 
wife,  Rcxtns  being  last  night  entertained  at  her  house,  ai 
,  '&  relation,  and'CoIlatinns  theii  absent,  and  in  the  ramp, 
could  not  escape  the  ungovernable  insulcnca  of  the  ty. 
yannyl'but,  like  a  captiTe,  under  the  power  of  necesSil 
ty,  submitted  to  thns.ii  (lungs  that  ought  not  to  He  ofTei'M) 
to  a  woman  of  free  condition.  Resenting  this  usage, 
and  looking  upon  the  abuse  as  intolerable,  she  acijiiaiiH. 
tid  her  father,  and  the  rest  of  her  relations,  with  the  ne- 
cesiity  she  had  been  redocrd  to  ;  and  having  intreated 
and  conjured  thrm  all,  in  the  most  eantcst  manner,  to 
Tcvengc  the  indigniiy  she  had  suffered,  she  drew  (he  dag- 
ger she  had  concealed  in  her  bosom,  andj  in  her  father's 
sight,  citizenv,  pfunged  it  in  her  own  bowels !  O  thon 
admirable  woman!  great  are  the  praises  you  deserve  for~ 
"^oar  generous  resolution!  Yoif  are  gone~yon  are 
dead  ;'yoQ  were  unable  to  bear  (he  tyrannical  insult, 
and  despised  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  to  avoid  being  any 
longer  exposed  to  (he  like  abuse.  After  this,  Lucreffa, 
when  yon,  whi?  were  fonnetl  a  rcom'an,  have'  shewn  the 
r^^olution  of  a  brave  man,  shall  we,  whb  were  bom  men, 
shew  less  courage  than  women?  '  Toyon,  aftr/yott  WM^ 
deprived  of  your  spoliess  chastity,  through  force,  by  the 
tyranny  of  one  night,  dea.th  appeared  more  amiable,  and 
rto  [troniis^  greater  happiness  tlian  life;  and  shall  not  we 
adopt  the  saine  senlimeuts,  whom  Tarquinius,  not  "by 
a  tyranfly  of  ^neflay  only,  btit  Of  twenty-five 'j-*arfl, 
has  depiivcdof  all  thepUasutcs  df  life,  iildepri'iirg  n«. 
W  oor  liberty  ?  ■  We  cannot  live  nnder  these  "to i«erl*», 
■fitizens;  -Wfe, -^^hb  ire  the  deseendanta  of  tbosftmen  who 
thoDghrt  themselves  w'orthy  to  give  Isws  to  others,  anfl 
exposed  them's  elves  to  many  dangers  for  the  fake  of  pbWer 
and  time;  so  that  we  have  all  no  other  choice,  than  that 
of  life  with  lilieityj  or  of  death  with' glory.  '  For'the 
•pportunity  We  wi9h«d  fffr  now  proseiits  itself:  Tarquit 
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aim  i^.ahseat  fronwtlie  city,  the  patrician*  are  the  aiu 
titors  uf  tlie  enterprise, — aud  no  want  of  any  tbing,  if 
we  enter  upon  tt^  action  with  aUcrity ;  not  of  intD} 
money,  arou,  geneials,,  nor  uf  any  other  mililury  prepa- 
ration j  (<u  the  city  is  full  of  a]l  these.  Consider,  then, 
what  a  ^aue  it  w,ould  be  for.  us,  wh^  aim  at  ghioj;  laws 
ito  the  FoUci,  the  Sabi(ieSf  and  sereral  other  nations,  to 
BuiTeroursclieJ  tp  be  the  slares  uf  others;  and  to  under, 
take  many  wars,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Tarquluius, 
wid  not  on^  to  recover  our  own  liberty.  ,         ^ 

What  support,. therefore,  what  assistance  can  We  pro4 
piue  ourselves  in.  this  entuiju'iw?  This  remains  to  bie 
^Xf^ained.  pur  first  su^iport  is  derived  from  a  depend 
^iuic^  upon  the  jgotlsi  wjiuse  religion,  temples,  anil  all 
t^ri,  Tarquiaius  pollutes  with  hands  stained  with  ^lood, 
and  defiled  with  all  the  crimes  he  has  committed  agains^ 
his  subjects,  every  time  he  begins  the  sacrifices  and  liba-. 
tion.  I'he  next  £ows  .frgm  our  dependance  upon  our- 
selves, who  are  n«ther  few  in  numlier,  nor  unskilled  in 
war.  Besides  tbrese  advantagtss,  we  may  expectthe  as. 
^st^nce  of  our  a)lie$;iivljp,  while  tbey  are  not  called 
upon  by  1^,  thj^k  i^  Improper, to,  eater  iutif  oarafialff} 
but,  if  they  see  us  acting  the. part  of  brave  men,  will 
ch|Qeril|u%,9Ssi$t  usin'the>i;ar:  for  ty  ran  ay  is  odious  to 
^.who,d^sire  to  t>e  free.  Dut,'if  any  of-youara afraid, 
lest  tha  ^(jz(au  who  ar^  in  the,  camp  with  Tarquiniut^ 
^Hiid|{usist.}iiin,  andutakewar  upon  us^  th^  have-atj 
iftfuajijvr  that  fear :  for  tbe^  tyianny  is  grievpus  to  theta 
aW;  ^]4  Uw  detjr.o  of  liberty  ii  implanted  by  nature  ia 
the  tpiftdi^of  all  bb*^h  ^^  every  pretence  for  a  i;han^  ii 
w^HQt  i*^  those  who  ar^  comptilled  to  bear  hardships  j 
M»i  ^  y-oi^f  by  yov  'o^es,  order;  them  to  assist  thci^ 
Gauntry,.  Boithar,  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  any  other  motlyei, 
thifit  cumpel  ur  persuade,  men  ta  commit,  injustice', .will 
rclain.themrtith  the  tyrants,  lint  iftheioveof  tyramiy 
is  rooted  in  any  of  them,  through  an  evil  disposition,  or 
ft  corrupt  edjijcation,  a$  tliey  eertainly  arc  not  maiiy^ 
we  will  apply,  cre«  to  Uteie  oimi,  motives,  of  So,  great 
force,  a«  to  transform  them  from  wicked  to  good  citi^ 
xensi  for  we  b)kve  here  iheir  cbiic|rcn,, wives,, and  pa.  ~ 
i;enta,  as  hostagi;s,  ,which  are  dearer  to  every  man  thait 
lits  9,wn.  life:  by.engaging  to  niStoCu  these  to  them,  if 
tljey  ^tjli  de»ert  the  tyraut,  and  by  p^s^ing  a  vote  for  tb^ 
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reft'fuinity  of  tlie  crimes  (1^*^  h»te  Seen  pitltf  of,  wK  OM 
t'n^fy  ]>icjai\  upon  thcW  ttf  joTft  irS,  Ma^ch,  ttmeftire', 
.bitiicn's,  with  ConfidftlCe,  and'  hop&  ot  success,  t<r  Ah 
iictiosi,  the  most  gjorious  youtepre  cTrtmgitjfrf  iri.  T« 
y«'i)T  assiKtatice',  thererore,  0  godi  of'm'riniccstori'!  tM 
jirdptKoiia-gtilanKaft]!  (if  AiC  luftfl;— tOWbnrs;  O'l^ceWil 
(o  -Khdm  fht  cafe'  df  oiif  ftthco  *^  tflottcrf  ;-■-««  tO 
yoilra',  O  Rome!'  the  moif  faTOlltcd  by  fWe  gwW  of  «H 
Itfli^r  oid^4,  in  rftlich  ve  f^eVrtd  diff*  blffh  ontt  dAiuU 
tiotv,  wa  dedicate  6Xit  cOuiiie1«,  (^r  Wofds,  thtt  odfitnA^ 
indo^ir  mes;  feadf  to  sttSev  eveTf  tWrtg'  tfiilt  keaVea 
iAd  ta.te  shall  deetfee.  Btrt  I  lar^seie  tHai  hdifbiti'emr* 
Jitise  *fH  be  trti*iiirf  WitfiiicrieiA.  »fty  all  JiW*  (irta 
MfitL  eYnboldrti^  ri^h  t)kk  SaiiErti^  e&rffiilAtde,  nM' MttM 
Mt  fB»B^iJi<i  sfdtlftieiits,  froM'  ^festrti  yM',iiia')k  fHH. 
fclfVerftfyyou! 


3E1.     FrmktKt  ftttiiei-i^OHim^  of  Lgti^^  (4  prUHt 
^iiit  AlKtnUih,  md  jm  in-  dDftffH^  tike  &6fllt* 

'  M  H  D^cA^  iVHfiM  tM  TtnHi'  ef  ^Iti^itfoM  W  d(^|dMto 
:  tii  ffl«'  xaHtlt  at  ^die  ilhti  tte  hVfi:  UkeUfMf  dw  taUM 
dbu6tte»«,  toonlA  B«  bhnitlibM  iH'«lMifi^«$tiii  MtAwi 
mttt  A  fetf  (^rii'  flh*  &tir  iMt*Hff«nv  Btri  «iM>ll-i« 
MM^didf  lAifx^^U''  to  ^(M^dW  »  AHilottfilb'  aMqjMiH 

(ffteoS  6f  «^»  Aai^lna)^,  ^rto' bf  ftJfCnte^  «  Mi»^ 
ffiot^fortle  ex:ecAt»B!6f  »  btiK  wlilkfe' e»taM  «ver  M 
t^binpt^te^  ttonntiliAed,  btTVtf  (hdf  «ttd4WoiMi  d»  ihW 

a;  WuHitinJe  of  reprdaclieS.  '  It  is  my  ainbttlbn,  tll«refot«y 
■ta  rival,  not'  (he  giarr  wbkh  yonr  wrfrriora  hart  a«4«i^cd  j 
tit  iht  eloquence  « lih  wMcK  your  omtWB  Bnvte  dit^a;^ 
k.  The  lifcthms  dF  Hi6  fonftcr  afforfl  A  ^b^f  if  fiieAi«w 
gyrie  itUcH  dll  fh'^  t>ra!se#  of  »te  Idter  can  liefer  ftijiy 
«Shidilt ;  id  CTefy  igt,  thgt  »t^S  ftrf  land,  #h9M*« 
tiankbd,  subject  to  calimity  aitti  afitlcHdn,  stahd'in  need 
6f  teAdcf  jympatfav  and  ^encrons  ostistanec,  th«  Tiftae^ 
ist  thb  hbnianc  arid  the  brave  Vrill  be  admired ;. -their  cx^ 
iftoAa  wtH  be  recorded,  kiid  tbett-.'nJUiie  va  gloij  wiH 


•  imuin.  But  b«[oro  I  ewltwoar  t«  do  jiutico  to  mdt 
as  lutie  lately  as|Mie«l  aX  m>  lUstiaguished  a  reaown,  X 
wtust,  arcurdiug  to  custum,  relate  the  ,ancieat  itani^s  of 
our  foreCatbera,  not  draniiig  uiy  itJonaWioa  from. writ. 
tea  record,  but  from  veneiftble  Irodilioiur;  fanie^  trea- 
sured in  tho  heart  ami  meniDry  ol  eicry  good  citiieik 
It  b  thtt  duty  of  aU  mauJuud^ to. be  mindful: of  uurance*^ 
toi's,  to  ceLubrate  them  with  qdrsT '° ''^to'  tbtiawilh  pk 
acgyrici,  to  hunour  them  esgiecially  oo.  siich  occasioni 
aa.  the  present,  tiiat  l>y  t>raising  the  action  of  the  dt.'i)4- 
(facy  may  oicita  the  vi£tues  of  the  Uvint(. 

But  it  iadiHicuU-rar  ooq  speaker  to  do .|ustics  to-ft^ 
wteusiTC  a.  subject^  or  properly  to  describe  ilk  one  day 
the  accumaliUed  glory  of  agen.  Kut  what  tiuis,  vhit 
«Mtoi^,  or  i^bat  paoegyiic  is  lu^cieot  to  di^pliiy  the  vir. 
tnc  of  thoM  wbo;  li«  iu,t;eri«d  lieie  ?  By  i  lie  mo^  darimj 
.jMi^  ipkndid  sttenpa,  ft*d  with  iafinitu  f.ttigi]a  and  dan. 
-ges,  tlMy  KtjtUKd  litofiity  toGrsMia,  and  preemiaeiico 
J  Is*  Attuipih  J>u4ii|  KTj«aty  years  in  «hiclv  tbey  coBti- 
vtned  iQute«a  of  rhi),  aCA,  tfai^  frui^  of  their  soperiority 
iwm  Bewt)  «o»KfM(Hk<^iM.  Hio  seditioQB  i^  tbo  Greciaa 
Otics ;  «o>  attcMpM  as  the  litwrty  of  t)^  aUv^  114 
(iBte,  i  uMjf  say  qo  kisdiNdual,  wu  allowed  to  domiseM 
•un  UtBoighliDUf,  bi^t  all  «itir«  compalM  to  eDJ«/.equ«t 
fa— dwBk  aud  ndepeode«eo>  They  pursued  >>o  uarroir 
-achon*  far  aA^n^ting  tht-V  iieUti«o>treagth,  but  iatigo* 
Mting  tka:  afeWlDtQ  Md  qoBimoa  streogth  of  Greece,  ai»r 
pti^<d.tt  before  the  tj.fwt  of  Asia,  lio.W  no  la«g^  in^ 
tuxicatedwilk  his.  plajis  of  amlittUm,  but  lufigtitag  put 
af  bii  dDuiiiuon%  aod  trembliug  for  the-  retauoder. 
fiariog  aU  tUi  periQd  no  r^rsiau  Tescel  «ppeM«fl  ia  out 
aea> ;  oo  tymat  nogn^d  in  Giaeco,  no  city  was  eadare^ 
by  (hu  barbariant.  lauch  was  the  mudocatios  or  lesitect 
w'nM  >?hir.b.t)w  victuB  of  ttte  AUieniaos  ia»|HKd  thei^ 
BcigbbouFb;  anii>':ivell  did  tJiqir  justice  (Il-witvo  tiiat 
vipecioriiy  whiek  tbeir  vaioiiF  had  ai^duircd. 
,  Kien  theu  uitfortuna*  alford  additional  cTi4«C0  ftf 
their  merit.  The  Lues  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  tli«  tlelles^ 
pont,  whelfaiur  through  the  fault  of  the  commauders,  or 
^y.  a  Utalit;^  o(  ciicuiustaiUMV,  was  o^ually  feU  «iec  aft 
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Greece,  tbe  general  safety  of  wbieh  seemed  inseparAbly 
Connected  with  the  fortune  of  one  slate ;  for,  tioon  after 
this  miscarnii^i^,  the  commanfl  of  Greece  wai  comniitted 
to  other  hands,  and  new  leaders  were  appointed.  These 
irere  wonlrd  in  a  sea.eii°^|j;uinunt  by  aii  uiK'm}'  who  for- 
merly had  been  compelled  to  abandon  that  elemvat. 
The  barbarjans  pass  over,  without  opposition,  into  Eu. 
iy>pe;  the  face  of  Greece  i«  changed  and  disfigured;  its 
cilizens  carried  into  slavery,  ur  Kubjeclcd  ta  i)  vants  at 
koine.  It  becomes  Greece  to  wearennj^B  of  muuming^ 
and  to  poor  forth  her  lamentations  at  this  tunb.  Here  - 
was  her  iiberly  interred  with  these  victinis.  How  unfor- 
tunate was  the  in  losing  them  ?  How  happy  was  the  Per- 
sian Dionarcfa  in  haying  new  leaders  to  contend  with  ? 
Deprired  of  such  friends,  Greece  had  nothing  left  but 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  servitude;  dclirered  from  snclt 
enemies,  the  monarch  of  Pefsiasaw  bis  views  of  ambitiow 
open  before  bim,  and  be  was  once  more  elevated  witb 
tlic  proud  hopes  of  exacoting  his  father's  designs. 

Nor,  as  citizens  or  as  men,  must  we  foi^t  that  bsodj 
of  patriots,  who  reTiving  onr  political  constitntien  at  tiie 
peril  oftiieir  lives,  ro-establishad  the  democracy.  Not^ 
compelled  by  law,  bnt  persuaded  by  raaton,  they>* 
marched  forth  int*  the  J^renm,  and  maintaiiBng  die  cha.^ 
racter  of  (heir  ancestors,  by  preferring  freedom  nad 
death,  to  lifa  and  slavery,  they  rendered  the  government^ 
^hen  engro.ised  by  a  few,  a  common  good  in  which  all  tlra 
(■ifizcns  were  concerned.  The  injustice  of  their  advena. 
rie*  did  not  more  excite  their  resentment,  than  thrir  own- 
wretched  condition  roased  their '  indignation ;  and  de< 
prived  of  the  first  right  of  hamanity,  they  detemined  to 
regain  it,  or  t«  perish  in  the  attempt.  Vjrtaoas  oMhsand 
engagements  were  their  only  allies,  but  added  to  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  foes  tiicy  had  their  fellow  citiiens 
to  contend  with.  The  sepulchres  of  the  Lacedxmoiuans 
Still  remaining  on  the  spot,  are  monmuents  of  that  vic- 
tory, by  whi(4i  union  and  tranquillity  were  restored  to  a 
■t^e,  torn  bv  seilitiom ;  by  which  a  city,  naked  and  de- 
fenceless, was  fortified  and-  secured ;  by  which  Athena, 
who  had  sunk  into  contempt,  rcassamed  her  former  rank, 
and  made  good  her  former  pretensions- 

The  same  generous  principles  which  had  engaged  the 
Athientatis  to  undertake  this  eipeditiou,  stitl  acUiatod 


fbo^ewho  lurtiTcd  it  tUinstatrd  in  the  rank  of  citizens, 
their  desires  were  gratified.  Thej'  did  not  |H;rscrD(e  thrir 
eimaiics  with  an  uDreienting  hatrt'd,  but,  determined  nc- 
\er  to  J  ie!d  to  the  BlaTerj  to  which  these  hail  basely  i»iib- 
niitled,  they  invited  thein  to  share  the  freedom  wbicli 
they  themselves  had  so  j^loriously  acquired. 

The  success  of  the  present  cntcrpriie.  proxes,  that  it 
'was  neither  from  llielr  uirn  misconduct,  nor  the  ralou^ 
of  their  foes,  that  the  past  misfortunes  of  this  state  ha<1 
proceeded.  If,  while  divided  by  factions  at  home,  and 
iiurrounded  by. dangers  from  abroad,  Ifacy  yet  made  their 
way  into  the  bosom  of  tlieir  country,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  Pelopohncsians ;  how  weak  must 
this  opposition  have  proved  had  they  been  nnited  among 
themselves?  But  thoir  virtue  surely  deserves  immortal 
honour,  and  must  excite  the  emulation  of  the  brari;  in 
all  succeeding  a^es.. 

Neither  ought  we  to  forget  those  strangers  who  foai;ht 
in  the  cagse  of  freedom,  thinking  virtue  their  native  in. 
fieritance,  and  dying  with  so  much  glory,  that  they  were 
lamented  in  public,  buried  at  (he  expense  of  the  state, 
and  thought  worthy  to  be  afterwards  dblinguisht-d  with 
honours  till  then  reserved  fur  the  citizens. 

The  Athenians  now  buried,  full  in  a  similar  cause,  bat 

still  more  glorious.     Tb#y  perished  for  the  liberties  of 

those  W:tio  hated  them,     Tliey  assittcd  the  Corinthians, 

their  inveterate  foes,   when  aliaudbned  by  their  iuioeiit 

allit», -anti  ondatrgered  in  their  ireeSom.     While  the  La- 

cedxiBoniaos  envied  the  prosiwrity  of  their  friends,  t)ies« 

(rencrous  Athenians  pitiod  the  distress  of  their  enemies, 

and  even  died  to  n^lieve  them.     Not  regarding  their  aa- 
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Mmcs us  then  o  honour  tl;e doadj  anil lo'TdMmf  th* fi»iiig. 
for  what  pleasure,  whut  con'soUtion  reibains  to  thvm? 
They  arfdeprlTcdof  thoEf  who  lovuil  tticm,butwho,  pre. 
fcrcin^  lirlue  to  nrory  conncxiun,  havr  led  thoifi  fstfacr* 
less,  widows!,  anJ  forlorn.  Of  all  (bdr  rflaiiotis,  the 
•fiitdran  too  joung  to  Feel  ttivir  loss,  »re  lv»tl  to  be  lament' 
•i;  but  most  of  all  the  [uircnts,  who  are  too  6ld  evct  to 
forget  iL  They  nourished  aiid  brought  up  childrtfa  to  M 
the  .Comforts  of  their  age,  but  of  these,  in  the  declitic  of 
bfe,  they  are  deprived,  and  with  them  of  all  their  hopcj> 
wW  can  be  more  miserable?  Is  not  death  only  fo  b6 
irishcd  for  i  T^eir  children,  who  foriuerly  rendered  theib 
the  objects  of  envy,  now  render  them  the  objects  of  cotn^ 
^asiion.  Thcheightof  their  merit,  in  wflichth^  used  to 
f lory,  new  plunges  them  into  tlireper distress.  Wh&tcir< 
rumstances  can  put  a  period  to  their  sorrows! — Wheii 
the  state  it  unfortunate ;  public  catamitics  will  be  adde^ 
to  private  woes — When  the  state  iS  snccessfnl ;  Others  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  children's  virtue}.— In  private 
dangers,  the  friends  of  their  prosperity  irill  kvotd  sharing 
in  their  wretcheilaess  ;  and  their  enetaie^j  swbllefi  with 
insolence,  will  triumph  in  their  Diisforluiies.  We  shaft 
best  honour  the  dead,  tlien,  by  extending  our  protectioH 
(o  the  livii^.     We  must  assist  and  defend  thetr  widows^ 

Srotcct  and  honoar  their  parents,  em'brace  Ad  cbedsh 
li^r  orc^ans.  Who  deserve  more  lionour  than  the  ' 
Head  .>  Wb»«r«  entitled  to  moire  cympxthy  than  t%^ 
^iodfed  I 
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fitcw  all  his  confidence  in  treachery  and  disslmuIa,tion. 
and  drawit  hb  whole  Stcurity  from  a  jtersuabion,  tbat  if 
yuur  iip|ireb<^nsittns  of  hiru  fiill  short  of  tlic  blackness  of 
bis  dusigus,  be  amy  thencti  be  enabled  to  reduce  you  tw 
so  low  a  cunditioii,  as  tu  give  up  the  defence  of  youf 
liberty); — or,  if  you  should  fpfcscc  the  dangers  that 
tbruiiten  you,  I  am  afraid  you  will  bu  more  cnjjagtid  ia 
gu«nlin;{  qyainst  them,  than  in  executing,Tcnge<inc^  upoiy 
Ittu  autliors  n(  thHOk 

The  iastruqients  of  )(is  dominion  are  nut  only  men  of 
rank  and  liKUie,  but  Kuch  as  kiTu  licfore  tbem  worthy 
eKamplMof  illHiitriouganctistors  to  copy  after: — audyef 
these  rery  njqti  are  uon-  purchasing  tho  power  of  tyraUii 
Kiting  urer  ypo,  at  (he  ei^ptiqsc  of  their  own  liberty ;  ^d 
chooM!  those  cpuditions  u|uhi  injurious  terms,  rather 
than  freedom  aider  the  best  system  of  equal  lau^.-rr^ 
Amazing  degeneracy  and  baseness ! — The  illustrious  off-' 
■pring  of  (he  .Eijiilii,  the  Uruti,  and  the  Lutatii,  bom  ttj 
duJDulish  the  Tirtiious  acquisitions  of  their  brare  unces^ 
tors !  for  what  vas  their  motire  to  take  up  arnis  agaiasf 
Pyrfhus,  ag^ust  ilapnib^  and  \Rtiochus,  but  the  de. 
fence  of  liberty,  aud  tjje  secure  enjoynient  of  each  Ro- 
man's property, — and  that  tfie  taurs  only,  and  nut  the 
will  of  any  oine  ii^an,  Qiight  be  the  controller  of  our  ac* 
liuo^}  But  all  tlwie  advantages  this  ontragec^ns  plun-, 
derer, — thu  ilumulus,  detaiits  9S  a  prey  taken  frauj  4 
funeigit  foe ; — aud,  u^isaliat^td  as  be  is  with  the  destruc> 
tioa  t*f  10  many  armies,'  the-  sliiughler  of  a,  consul  and 
Mtber  eommaodets,  wko^H  the  iictimsof  big  trtnmplian£ 
arms,  ita  Niccewws  add  fuel  to  bis  ra^, — contrary  ta 
ptlier  conqueroM,  whose  prosperous  fortuiie  generallj: 
melu  their  fury  iota  pity  ^d  coi^>assion. — And  yet  ha' 
Hope  not  here : — be  ^as  even  decreed  pnnis^euts  to- 
ebildren  yet  unborn,  whose  unhappy  tot  U  is^.  to  bave 
th<^  misery  fixod  and  determined,  before  their  birth.  ^ 
tiBgular  ii^taocfi  pf  cruelty,  not  to  be  met  with  in  apy 
of  the  histories  of  mankind,! — And  this  saT'^e -oppressor 
•xttlts  and  ri^es  hktterto  with  tmj)vtnLtyi — impunity  de- 
»«ed  only  from  jtbe  .enorflious  flftgv<uicy  of  his  criinei : 
wbilat  you  are  .detevmd  from  Tjndicatiog  yonr  libei^^. 
iby  the  impotvot  ie»r  of  Mdi^g  io  tjie  ,w<jigbt  ^  yo.uf- 
iMmda^e.  iJut  iwfji  tpprehen^ip^  post  jiot  cUscoufJu^- 
&9maa;nnfwm!tai  a>mi-i^.»fi^}  f)>>d.ie»^^ 
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vjurpfttion,  OT  all  you  hsTc  vUl  becometlio  spoil  of  this 
oppressor: — (liinknot  of  delay, — nor  expect  relief  from 
praytTS  or  wishes.-  But  perKap)'  yon  ftattpr  yoHTselves 
tliiit  now,  at  1a*t,  satLited  with  power,  or  Afihamed  of  his 
tjrannv,  he  will  tamely  resign  what  he  has  violt^itly  ra. 
jisibcd  from  you. — ^Sylla  resign! — that  is  too  dangerous 
A  Step  for  hitn  to. take,  who  ?ias  proceeded  to  far  a*  to 
c^ecm  no  measures  glorious,  but  what  eonduce  (o  his 
stfety,  and  to  arcount  eyery  action  honourable,  that  can 
any  May  support  his  tyranny:  from  him,  therefore,  it 
is  in  v&in  to  expert  that  sweet  Iranqnillity  and  peace, 
whirh,  when  attended  with  liberty,  many  lirtuous  men 
prefew  to  the  blaze  of  honours,  acquired  by  a  life  of 
hurry  and  fatigue.  Such  is  now  your  situation,  my 
-couutrymcn,  that  von  must  cither  resolve  to  hold  tlie 
rci^Tis  of  governDient,  or  submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery  ; 
— cither  awe  and  terrify  jour  opposer,  or  be  awed  and 
terrified  by  him.  What  else  reniains? — Is  there  any 
fh^n;;,  htmian  or  divine,  that  ha&. escaped  his  pollution? 
'^The  people  of  liume,  not  ]oug  since  lords  of  the  world, 
now  rubbed  of  their  authority,  their  dignity  and  juris. 
tlietioR,  reduced  as  they  are  to  a  state  of  insignificancy 
and  contempt,  are  denied  that  sniatl  pittance  of  com 
vhirh  is  the  nseal  allowance  of  slaVes,  Our  nniiieroiis 
allies  and  friends  of  L'ttium  are,  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
single  person,  1)ereft  Of  those  privileges  of  Koinau  citi. 
Zens  which  vuu  thought  fit  to  confer  u{>on  them,  for  their 
great  serviced  and  brare  exploits :  and  the  minions  of 
his  power  have  seized,  as  the  reward  ofthdrTiltaiDy,  the 
paternal  inheritances  of  t)ic  unOflending  plebeians.  Be> 
hgid  all  law,  all  jurisdiction,  the  revenue,  the  proTinces^ 
and  tributary  kings,  all  brought  under  the  sorereign  ar- 
bitration of  one  man !  -  Nay,  CTen  the  life  and  death  of 
every  citizcit  are  at  \Cvi  absolute  disposal;  and  you  have 
seen'him  offering  human  Tictims,-  and,  at  the  tomb  of 
his  dl-ceased  frieitds,  shedding  the'blood  of  Homan  cii 

■  Are  yon-men  ? — What  then  rcmaios  bnt  resolutely  to 
exterminate  the  tj'ranny,  or  bravely  die  in  llie  virtuous 
attempt?  since,  by  the  decree  of  nature,  all  must  die  at 
last ;  n^r  can  even  bulwarks  uf  irMi  secure  us  from  tbe 
stroke  of  death ;  and  -none  bnt  a  dastard,  of  the  most 
effeminate  spirit,  woukl  lamely  yield  to  tbe.  extremity  of 
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misery,  wUhoat  making  some  pATott  to  repel  tlit  caltu 
mity. 

Bw  whilst  I  lament  to  see  my  country  become,  thi; 
spoil  uf  a  faction,  >iylU  represents  me  as  a  seditious  man; 
lie  tells  you  that  1  luTC  diseurd,  and  would  pmnote  wan 
and  tHmiitts  : — and  he  has  this  reason  fur  it,  because  I 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  laws  uf  peace ! — Yes,  It 
mtvtt  be  so ;  because  Iliere  is  no  other  way  left  tu  secure 
your  authority,  bnt  to  permit  Vcltiiis  Pipens,  and  Cor- 
nelius the  scribe,  with  infamous  ptufusiou,  to  squander 
the  substauce  which  others  hate  acquired  with  honour 
and  reputation, — to  give  your  apptobation  of.  the  pro- 
scriptions of  citizens,  guiltless  of  all  crimes^  but  that  of 
having  an  affluent  fortune,— rto  allow  the  toituring  of  s<) 
many  illustrious  men,  die  depopulation  of  the  city  by 
banishment  and  slaughter,  and  the  exposing  to  sale  the 
wealth  af  the  miserable  citizens ;  or  laviahly  bestow  it 
vti  his  creatures,  as  was  the  spoil  taken  froui  thv  pcopI« 
of  Cinbria. 

lie  farther  objects  against  me,  that  I  myself  am  ia 
possession  of  a  share  uf  the  goods  uf  the  proscribed.— r 
¥0!!,  J  am :— but,  (hat  I  am,  is  one  of  the  highest  in. 
stances  of  his  tyranny; — forneilher  could  1,  nor  any 
other  Roman,  have  been  secure,  if,  in  this  case,  we  h^ 
Etrictly  adhered  to  the  rnles  of  equity.  lIuHcrer,  thosp 
things  which,  under  the  awe  of  his  tyranny,  1  was  con- 
strained to  purchase,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  to  the  lawful 
owners;  for  it  is  far  from  ray  intention  to  enrich  myself 
with  the  spoils  of  my  foHow-citizens. — No; — let  it  suf- 
fice, that  we  have  endured  other  dire  effects  of  ogr  tu- 
multuous rage  and  infatuations: — Roiqaii  legions  ei>. 
countering  Human  legions ;  and  those  wi-apons  which 
were  before  employed  only  againet  foreign  foes,  now  ' 
turned  agunst  ourseirea^  It  is  ^me,  at  lost,  to  close  the 
scene,  and  put  an  end-to  this  tragical  outrage  and  vi)- 
lainy.— Itet,  tragHsl  as  it  is,  Sylia  is-so  far  from  feeling 
any  rem&ne,  that  he  glories  in  the  perpetration  of  It; 
and  wantv  only  more  power,  to  proceed  to  higher  ac^ 
of  tyranny.  But  it  is  not  so  imuch  my  ^ontera  wha^ 
opinion  you  entertain  of  bis  character;  my  Ccar  is,  left 
70U  should  want  resolution  to  excrt  yoMnwlves  speedily ; 
and,  whilst  yon  look  upon  eack  other  in  dqnbt  and  sus^ 
p«Bss»  to  se«.«ho  wUlU^dtd  tba  onset,  y^a  tkoiUf 


■tilMpptly  b*  uiticlpBted;  not  so  muck  by  Mc  GBperitw 
strength,  which  i>  greatly  impaired,  as  through  your  »wtl 
faidtiteac.c  and  inactivity  ;  and  to  iUi  ahsolutdy  iuid«r 
his  powfT,  before  you  attempt  to  reduce  kiia  under 
yonrs,  and  even  before  he  has  tire  confidence  to  flutter 
hiioseFf  with  the  hopes  of  sudi  sncceu.  Far,  except  a 
few  corrupted  niiniono  or  his  pawer,  aha  approves  of 
hiB  measures  ?  Nay,  -Kho  does  aat  wish  a  total  chaiig* 
and  revolution,  except  in  that  one  instance  of  the  spoils 
«f  victory  ? — The  auldiert,  perhaps  yon  will  «ay. — Ves, 
the  soldiers,  doubtt«<s,  whose  blood  va»  spilt  to  eortcb 
Tai^UlaaodScyrrus,  thoflleslof  sbiMfil  Or,willthoMt  ' 
espouse  his  interest,  to  wbura,  In  competitian  for  lougu- ' 
tracy,  even  Fosidlns  was  by  him  preforred  } — Fiwidius, 
that  detestable  pathic,  that  inftin'ous  disgmce  tii  every 
high  oHice  to  which  he  ha^  been  i?leratcd.  These  icUecr 
tions  girc  me  room  to  hope  for  assistanre  fron  the  vio> 
4nrious  trao|>8,  wbo  rnnst  at  length  be  sensible,  that  Ihiy 
have  got  nothing  by  a  long  scene  of  hardships,  -by  all 
f heir  woBbds  and  bruises,  but  «n  oppressive  tyrant: 
sniesa  they  will  say  that  liey  tot>k  the  field  to  denolisk 
tile  tribiiRitial  power,  that  very  potver  raiiied  and  siip- 
ported  by  the  virtae  of  tiieir  aneaton;  or  to  divert 
ihemselvett  of  all  jnrisdiclion  and  authority.— iGlori on s.> 
ly,  Indeed,  they  were  rceompeiafied  for  their  paitdervicfsy 
;when,  sent  back  to  their  woods  oiid  morasses,  all  the 
fortien  tbe>-  could  obtain  was  hatrrd  aad  repro»ch,  wliilst 
4he~spotlB  of  ciHtquest  were  sngroesed  by  a  £eir!— 
'  How  eames  ft,  then,  that  suck  numbers  fcdlow  bin  ; 
^at  be'  still  appears  with  an  exalting  spirit,  and  confix 
dent  Btten  ?--ilovr '<— ^oauu  cuocoss  palliates  ids  vil. 
lainy.  The  monHMit  fortane  tarns  against  Mn,  be  will 
becoiOe  «s  iiMich  the  «%jeet  of  ooRtompt,  as  ke  is  now  of 
Urror.  lliere  «an  be  «io  oAer  reason,  uaJesi  Jiis  decla" 
Tfttion  of  eetaMstring  |)eace  and  hasmwiy;  for  those 
Cpedous  Bamea  baa  4iepien  to  treachesydod  j^rneidev 
Nay,  be  has  the  aseuranee  to  affirm,  tixat  tiue^JLanMo* 
van  never  see  an  end  of  thmt  ciril  wass,  noIoM  tbe  ex> 
vnMun'of  the  plebeians  ^romlheir  paternal  iiikiiil mn  iii, 
4hentcstcri>oLof'«IIdep«^ationi  that  ean  hu  voaoMttaA 
epm  fenoir.<«(imn»,  be  c«nHrm0d;— lusrins  aU  tkat  ju- 
41013:1  power  and  ndi«rity,j<i^kb«ras<«nce  ifldg«d  is 
'm-lltnBanp«o|At^  ^tmtvA-in'Vmai^  aibae^*-Jf  .fm^t 
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lllow  this  to  1>e  establixbing  peace  and  hartnoi^,  wbjr, 
then,  giTe  youc  assent  to  cTcry  method  of  embarra-ssing 
the  commonwealth; — then,  apjiro^e  its  don  oral  I  ;— 
tamely  submit  to  the  ternit  of  an  imporions  ipaster;— 
embrace  tbis  peaceable  setflethent,  on  the  easy  condition 
tit  bondage  and  servility  ; — and,  by  no  means,  let  poc- 
terily  want  a  preccdeat  to  hf!>truct  tbem,  how  the  people 
of  Rome  may  bo  to  nrongbt  upon,  as  to  purchais  their 
own  ruin  wilh  the  (>rice  of  their  oun  blood  t— 

Kor  myself,  though  tlie  fitgh  authority  with  which  I 
am  inrcsted,  b  sufficient  to  support  the  honour  of  mjr 
EMnily,  my  own  dignity,  and  the  protection  uf  my  pes* 
BOD ;  yet  never  has  it  been  the  aim  and  liiteiition  of  m^ 
life,  to  pursue  my  own  prirateintcrett  only :— the  liber- 
ty of  my  country,  though  attended  with  perils,  is  to  m« 
far  more  inviting,  than  a  state  of  subjection,  Hith  oil  Ut 
allurements  of  tranquillity. 

And,  if  now,  my  countrymen,  yon  approve  ofn/ 
sent! menta,  come  onj^ — and,  with  the  help  of  the  propU 
tioufi  gods,  rise  up  and  follow  your  Chief  i — follov  Mu« 
ens  ^miliuf,  your  consul,  and  he  Kill  shM  yon  the  wtf 
to  rcc4f  er  your  liberty  !— ■ 


0,  Gooi^le 


PART   II. 
DELIBEEATIVEi 


I.     Faiconbridge  encouraging  King  Jp'hn  t6  fnist  i^ 


Bit  whercfure  Ad  ye  tlroep?  why  look  you  sad 7* 
Ttv  great  in  act,  as  you  haVe  been  in  (hovgbt : 
I.ct  not  the  world  see  Tear  and  sad  distrust 
tlove™  the  motion  of  a  kinglj'i-ye. 
Tie  stirrii^  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire;  '■ 
Threaten  the  thrcatener,  and  outface  thetirdW' ' 
X)T  bragging  horror :  so'  slfatl  inferior  eyes, ''  ■ 

"■'J'hat  borrow  Iheir  behaviours  ffotn  tbe-gnsii,  "'" 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  aiul  pUt  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolntion. 
Away;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  inteudeth  to  become  the  field;  • 

Shew  boldiiesa  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  tbey  seek  Ihi-  Hon  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there  ?  aud  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
Oh  I  let  it  not  be  said.l'-'f  orage  and  run 

.  To  meet  displeasure  farther. Croin41ie  doors, 
And  grapple  with  hinif  ere'he  ci|M«  so  nigh. 

Shall  we,  upon  )l)o-f6<^VS  of  our  land, 
fiend  fitir.play  orderSj'atul^&Ve.  coinpromise, 
Insinuation,  parley  and  base  truce 
To  arms  inrasive  ?    Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  wicRer'd  silken  wanton  brave  onr  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check?    Let'us,  my  liege,  to  arms: 
Let  it  at  least  be  >aid. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 
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n.     I^rd  Clifford  exhorting  Henrtf  the  Sixth  to  pra. 
tect  hit  crozen,  and  trantmit  it  to  hit  ton. 
My  gradons  liege,  this  too  much  lenity, 
Aad  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  vhom  do  lious  cast  tiielr  gentle  looks  ? 
iiot  to  the  beast  that  vould  osurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  hii  that  spoils  her  young,  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  larking  Krpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  tbat  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
And  doves  will  p«ck'  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitions  York  did  lerel  at  thy  crown, 
ThoQ  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duke,  n'onid  have  his  son  akingj 
And  raise  hb  issue,  like  a  loring  sire ; 
Thorn,  being  a  king,  blest  vrith  a  goodly  son^ 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
Which  argncd  tltee  a  most  nnloring  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  theiryoung: 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  «yea,  ' 

Yet  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, " 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wtngs 
Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flight) 
Make  war  with  him  that  cliob'd  [qCo  their  nest, ' 
Ofl'ering  their  own  lives  in  (Heir  youMg's  defence? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent! 
Were  it  not  pity,  Uiat  this  goodly  boy 
ShoQld  lose  hii  birUi.right  by  his  father's  fault* 
And  long  hereafter  say  onto  bi»-ctiild, — '      '     -; 
"  What  my  great  grandfather  and  grandsire  got,'        -   ' 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away"  ! 
Ah,  what  a,  shame  were  this  !    Look  on  the  boyj 
And  let  bis  manly  face,  which  pruniiscth        ,       .~  , 

Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart, 
T(»  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 


III.     Henry  the  Fifth  exhorting  hit  Soldierf. 
Ohce  more  onto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  morci 
Dr  close  the  wall  up  with  the  EngHsKdead: 


1X4  Ba:LTaE»M-ir'Bi 

In  peace,  there  *%  imthing  sn  becomes  a  mai^ 

A*  nodert  itHltiieM  and  HomiKty : 

But  when  thsblasttiriwr  UwHauMMireaE^. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  tigprs ; 

StifTen  th*  linews,  summon  up, (be  blood; 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  haril-faTour*^  rag/i  i 

Tben  lend  the  eye  a  terrihle  asjifLt; 

I^t  it  pty  through  the  portage  of  Ihe  head, 

Like  brasK  cannon.;  let  the  hrow  o'erwbclu  It, 

At  fearfully,  aa  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  hit  confounded  base, 

Swill'd  with  th6  wild  and  wasteful  oceai^ 

Now  set  the  teeth,  aad  stretch  the  nastril wide; 

Hold  hard  th?  Breath,  and  bendfup  every  spirit 

To  its  full. height! — On,  on,  you  noble  Engtiah,  i 

Whose  blood  is  setfrum  fathers,  of  war  proof!' 

Fathers,  thatj  li&e  so  many  Alcxandbrs, 

Flare,  in  these  paits,  from  morn  (I U' even,  fought^ 

And  sheath'U  their  swords  fbr  I^ck  orargnmoit^. 

Dbhonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest. 

That  those  whom  yoa  call'd  fathers,  did  beg;et  yon, 

fie  copy  now  to  men  orgroscer  blood,. 

And  teach  them  how  t.o  war! — Andyoa,  good' yeomei). 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  Eufland,  shew  us  here 

The  mettle  o£  your  pa^tofe  ^  Ie6  us  swear 

That  yon  are  wocth  ycwr  brscdiog;:  wtiich  I  dbnbt  not  ^ 

F«r  there  is  niine  of  you  so  mean  and  base,  , 

That  hath  nntnoble  lustre  in  your  eves. 

I  see  you  stand  like  gjreyhounds  uvtB<  slips, 

Straiungi^jpov  the  stai^.     The  garnet  Afoot: 

Fallow  your  spirit :  and  upon  this  charge, 

Cry — God  for  Harry  I  £t^I»iM)!  and  Saint  Geoi^et 


IV,     Duke  of  Vienna  to  Jngeto,  incuteatitia  pubtte 
virtue. 

AiieE^aiy 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  io  <hy  life, 
That,  to  the  observer,  doth  thy  history 
fMy  unfold.     Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thin»  own  so  proper,  u  to  wast*- 
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Tlijrtelf  npott  ttit'  rlrt^WS,  ihtdi  tUv  tKeK 

lleaTcn  dotb  with  ur,  as  wiB  frith  toithn'd»; 

Not  light  theta  for  tfcettseltei  :  fof  if  our  ritttw 

Did  not  gw  fOTth  with  ii»j  'tWrte  all  sKUe 

As  if  we  had  then)  iJot^     Spitilw  a.n--not  ttoely  towW^^ 

But  to  fine  iMttO  :    not'  tfatUM  ffrtf  ititis 

Thcsmalk'St'strtitJCof  IWf'elxtWkBc*;     ■ 

But,  lilf^^-tlirif^  goddrsh^  »f)ti  dutennisec 

Hciseir  the  glory  of  A'creditbc; 

Both  thanlu  and  MC.     Sot  Idtt^^ttCttd'tty^vtWcak' 

To  one  tha.ixiaftlif  part  tR  An- adtettiie. 

Hold,  therefari^  Ait^o.  ' 

In  our  remote  be  thoti  at  fMt'OdritelF: 

Mortality  and  merey  ft*  ^^ISiiW 

lire  in  Qty  tongue  andiftur^    (HA  Ebcaliii^ 

Though  «iWiift  ipieitaiiii  atfq*  leWMrtwyj 

Take  thy  commiwioa. 


(ion  of  King  tttthla^  lad'lHfetoitaing  of  Bviing. 
broke. 

WoKST  in  this.roT^  pt^t^tfct!  iaif  I  spdOti  ' 
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119  psuB£S4rirs. 

iiiy  lorO  nercrord  here,  wham  you  call  kiiffff 
U  ft  foul  tnutor  to  i^roi^  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  erown  him,  let  me  prophcsj, — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  futare  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 
Peace  shall  go  slcup  w^th  Turks  and  infidels, 
And,  in  this  seat  Qf  peace,  tnniulluous  wars 
Shall  kin  ^ith  kin  and  k4nd  with  kind  confound  ; 
Dborder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  tbb  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  sculls. . 
O,  if  you  rear  tliis  honse  against  Ibis  hooje, 
It  will  the  woefull^t  dirififfii  p^oie, 
ThiU  ever  felt  upon  this  juried  C4rtb ;      , 
Prerent,  resist  it,  let  it  not.be.  b»,,  ,    ', 
Lett  children's  cbil^reii,  cry  fii»\9^t  y«^-^looc  t 


VI.     VolumKitt exkorling her sonCoriolaaut,  to tootif 
.     .    .  and  please  the.  Plebeians, 

Pbat,  be  coantel'd : 
I  hare  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
Bat  yet  a  brun,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger  .  '  -,- 

To  better  raab^e.  ;  T' 

Youare  too  abso'"*"-  ..' 

Though  therein  you  can  ju  \ 

Bnt  when  extremities  spc^ 
Honour  and  policy,  like  u 
I'  the  wM-  do  grow  togetbe 
In  peace,  what  esich  pf  the 
Thatlhey  combinenot  tbei<^. 
If  it  be  honour,  in  your  warii,'  to  scera 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which  for  your  beat  chdf, 
You  adopt  as  policy^)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse,  '         -  ,     ' 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace  •.  t 

With  honour,  as  in  war ;.  since  that  to  botb 
It  stands  in  like  request  ?  ,        ,  ■    ' 

Now  it  lies  with  you  to  speak  to  the  people : 
Not  by  your  own  instruction,  nor  by  the  matter 
Which  y <)ur  heart  prompts  you  to  ;  but  with  such  words 


ItrtTBEXAtirK.  lit 

That  are  biit  rnai^tcd  onj'ODr  (ongiic,  but  bastards  vai 

syllables 
Ofno  atlowancc  to  yoar  bo^om'H  truth. 
Now  this  no  more  iliKhonouK  yon  at  atl, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  elsewonid  put  yoti  to  yourfortanc,  and 

The  hazard  of  much  blood. '■ — 

I  wonld  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 

My  fortunes  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  reqnired 

I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am  in  this, 

Tour  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobl«s : 

And  you  will  rather  shew  bnr  general  lowls 

How  yon  can  frowii,  than  spend  a  fawn  npoD  tHcm 

For  the  inheritance  of  their  lores,  and  safeguard 

Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

!  "pr'ythee  now, 'my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 

And  tKus  far  having  strutcTt'd  it,  (here  be  with  them,) 

Thy  knee  hu^sing  the  stone,  (for  in  >uch  bnnness  ' 

Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignora&t 

Alore  learned  than  the  ears,}  waving  thy  head. 

With  often  thus  correcting  Iby  stout  heart, 

Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry, 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling :  or  say  to  them, 

Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 

Kastnot  the,  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 

Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 

In  asking  their  good  lores:  lint  thou  wilt  frame 

Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  Iheits,  so  far 

As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Pr'ythee  now, 
Go,  and  be  rnl'd ;  although  I  know,  tb«R  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  iri  a  fiery  guifj  '         . 

Thu  ilatter  him  ia  a  bower, '  ' 


^'11.  The  Prince  of  ferona  exhorting  old  Caputet  and 
Montague  to  restore  the  peace. 

BeeellioWs  subjects,  enemierto  peace, 
■  Prophaners  of  this  HeighT)our-staincd  steel, — 
'*Vin  they  not  hear  ? — wha^  ho !  you  men,  yon  beasts,-*- 


fTiiiit  quench  tha  lite  of  your  pemioious  19^ 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  fruin  your  veii;is,— 
On  pain  of  tortuie^  txom  thme  bloody,  l|»n4s  ^ 
Throw  your  mlatcmpcr'il  weapons  to  tbc  grouii^ 
And  hear  the  seatcucc  f»f  yt^ir  inoTed  prince. 
Three  civil  brawJs,  \ned  pf  xn  airy  w.ord, 
By  thee,  old  Capiilef,  and  MaD,^ue', 
Hare  thrice  diaturli'd  the  quiet  ofoHc  ptMf  fs ; 
And  ma4e  Vecooa's  qncient  aitizeqs 
Cast  up  their  grave  beaejemiygonumpnts. 
To  vield  oH.  partisans,  .(u  bjuids  as  .(fld, . 
Conker'd  with  piMCe,  to  jia^t  your  c^(iki;r'^  (latei 
If  er^r  you  disturb  our  streets  Main, 
Your  liTCS  ikotl  pay  the  forfeit  of -the  peMC- 
For  this  .limej  all  the  rest  depart  away  ; 
-  Yon,  Capnlet,  shall  go  along  with  me; 
And  Montague,  fome'you  this,  afternoon, 
To  know  om  further  plea»rtre  in  this  case. 
To  old.Krec  town,  pur  Qomouin  jbdgment-pl^ce. 
Once  t^oie.on  l>aia  of  d^hj^ll  oien  depart. 


VIII.    *foi»py»  advice  to  Cromaelly  koa  to  riic  isiiU- 
oatvmhHiori. 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  tn  shed  a  tear 
In  al)  my  nii»crics,,tmt  thou  Jiast  forc'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  pUy  the  woman, 
Let's  dry  our  eyes.     And  thus  ia.T  h«ar  roe,  CromVall ; 
And,' — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be; 
AoAsleep  in  ^.tW  cold  iittvble,  where  no  mentiaa 
Of  me  more  most  be  ki^wA  of, — say,  I  (aUght  tljec, 
Say  Wolsey, — that  otim  f«)4  (licways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  ntioals  of  honourj-^' 
found  thee  a  way.  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sureaad  safe  one,  thoiigVUTy  master  miss'd  it. 

-A[aTk,tul^1ny|faJJ,And.tti^1;,t^a.t.vllin'd.me. 
Cromwell,!  cli^r^Glhee,  ilipK  Jway  ambflion; 
By  that  sin  fi-tl  iho  angi.Ia,  how  can  man  thfrtj 
The  image  of  U«,iiiak«)r,  hope  ,t(\  win  hy  't  ? 
Lot*  thyself  IfWt:  cheriBh  Ihpscjwafts  tii»l;i)a(e  tfcecj  . 

.-C«r((ipti«B  qriw  not  noreilt^JioRtjt^-. 


,  OEtm^BSArirA  lit 

Still  ill  4ky  right  ^banct  uriy  gaitlepeace^ 
To  ^ilcncernTieM»to(ij!uet.     Be  jnat-and  fmr  unt. 
Let  all  the  ends  thouain^tat  bethy  c«iintry's, 
ThyGoit'saftdtratii'H:  then  if  tbou  fall'st,  OCromwdU 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  t 

My  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  heaten,  are  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell !  Ciomwdl  1 
Had  I  but  serr'd  ipy  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serred  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mineage 
Hare  left  mc  naked  to  mine  ei 


tji.  'frerfCh  King^sadtieeto  Bertram,  nat  to  detpiiv 
■cirtue  and  merit,  though  unaliied  to  heredUarff 
honoari. 

'Tis  only  title-thon  dJMlain'st  in'h«-,ti)e  wbtch 
I  can  build  up.     Stfange  i«  it,  that  our  blonds, 
Of  colour,  w«ii;ht  and'  hrat,  pourM  all  together, 
Wo»Id  qoKc  confound  distinctjon,  yot'siamd  <^ 
In  differences  so  mighty.  '  If  she  be 
'All  that  is  TirtuAV!)  (save-what'tliou  ditltk'«t, 
A  i^onr  physifktit's  dwnf  htor,)  -4)mu  dixlik'st 
Of  Tirtoe  fortbe  name;  twt  do  hot  jo. 
Frmniott^t  jiljiccwhca  WrttMus'f  kings  prooecd, 
The -place  is  *K«ili'd  by  the ^doer'-s  deed; 
Where  great  addition  «ir«)ltj^  and  virtuoDone^ 
It'ts  a  dropsied  'honour :  good  al«ne 
''Is good,  wfthont  annmc.-'  Tilenenis-soi 
The'  property  by  what  it  is-^ouU  go, 
?f'ot  by  the  title.  '  She  is  jonng,  wney  fair ; 
'In  these  to  natnre  she 's  immediate  heir ; 
And  thdse  breed  honour :  that  is  faonoar's  uoiA 
■Which  duttt^nges  its^lf'oshonowr'fl  boni) 
Andisnot  lifcffthe  Mre.     Honours  JKsttiime 
'WhcnrMher'f'Wn  mir^M»'We'tfacmdcrWq 
ThaironrfoKe^Mtrs!  'thom«r»WM<d's  a  slate 
■ftehaurfi'd  oh  etyy  tomb ;  onc*iry  grare 
A  lying  trophy f  and  u  oftia-diimb, 
Where  dast  md-4a«n'4-«btM«n4ive  the  tMi¥ 

■  ,G.«,glc 


\i6   '  liEltBEHJTirs. 

Of  honoured  bones  indeed.     What  shenld  be  laMf 

If  thou  canst  like  tbis  crealnrc  as  a  maJd, 

1  can  create  the  rest :  Ttrtue  and  she, 

Be  her  own  dower :  honour  and  weaith,  from  me. 


X.     Jtamlefi  instructiOK  to  the  Ptagert. 

Sfeak  the  speech,  I  pr«y.jou,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,'  trippinf;!)'  on  the  tongii^: ,  but  if  you  mouth  it,  u 
many  of  onr  players  do,  I  had  fts  licvc  the  towiti-crier 
had  spoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand,  thns^;  but  nse  all  gently:  for  in  the 
Tcry  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say)  whirtwind  of 
your  passiun,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  Oh !  it  offends  me  to  fhd 
soul,  to  liear  a  robustcons  perriwig.pated  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  cart  of  the 
groundlings;  who  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  no- 
thing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shews  and  noi^^c :  I  wovld 
hare  such  a  fellow  whipped  f«c  o'crdeing  Termagant; 
it  out'herods  Herod ; — pray  you  avoid  it. 

Be  not  tpo  tame  neitlier,  but  let  your  own  discretion 
be  your  tutar:  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  w^ord  to 
the  action ;  with  this  special  observauce,  that  you  o'cr- 
Sfep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  any  thing  90  oTer*  . 
done  is  from  the  pnrpo«e  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at 
the  tint  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  bold  as  it  were  the  mir- 
ror up  to  nature ;  to  shew  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn 
licr  own  image,  and  the  rery  age  and  body  of  ^e  time 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now  this  oterdone,  or  cjome 
tatiy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
.  but  make  the  judicious  grieve;  the  censure  of  one  of  ' 
vltich  must,  inyour  allawance^  o'erweigb  a  whole  theatre 
of  otlicrs.  Ob  1  there  tie  play«rs  that  1  have  seen  play, 
and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  highly,  (not  to  speak 
it  profanely,)  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  chrbtiaot 
nor  the  gait  ef  chri^an,  pagan,  Q«r  mxa,  have  sQ 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  ua« 
turc's  jouEneymen  had  made  men,  and  not. made  thea( 
well,  they  imitated  hQiuaifitj  so  abomjnably. 


,„glc 


TtBtlBESATirE.  ■     Vli 

And  1cttli«Be  that  play  your  clowns  speak~  no  more 
than  is  Bet  dotni  for  them :  for  there  b&  of  them,  that 
^vilI  them3clTc»  laugh,  to  set  on  some  "quanrity  «f  barrfw 
Bpeclafora  to  laogh  too;  though,  in  the  mean  time,  some 
necessary  question  of  the  play  he  then  to  beconsMered. 
That  is  vihaiuous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambitiOK  in 
the  fool  who  ascs  it 


XL     Poionius  to  Laertes. 

THEiiE, — lay  blessings  with  you ; 
And  these,  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongne^' 
Nor  any  Hnproportion'd  thought  his  act> 
Be  thou  familiar,  hut  by  do  means  Ynlgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  lotil  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment  -    >< 

Of  each  new.hatch'd  unAcdg'd  comrade.     Beware  ' 
Of  entrance  to  a  qoarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  sf  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  Toicc. 
Take  each  man's  censure,  bnt  rescrte  thy  judgment. 
^Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  cipress'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gandy; 
Tor  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  i 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  abore  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thon  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
farewell;  ray  blessing  season  this  in  thee. 


'  ^11.     The  Countess  Roussillon  to  her  son  SsttfaTm 

Be  thou  btest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy  father    • 
In  manners  as  in  sh^e !  Thy  blood  and  viriae    . ,     < 


Ceutend  ftfr  empire  ia  thee!  aai  thy  jooitetin" 
gtiarcwith  thy  birthright !     Lore  ill ;  ttml  »  fe«-; 
Do-wrong  to  nonot  be  abk  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  thsn  uae ;  aai  keep  <by  frieitd 
Under  thy  •tm  life's  k«j  :  be  checli'd  for  silem^e, 
Snt  nMBT  tati'd  for  speech.     V/hH  heav^  more  wiil. 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  pray^ts  pluu^  doUja^  ■ 
Fall  an  thy  head !    FareweU: 


Xin.     Exited  Duke's  euociuragemtnt  io  exiles^ 

^ow,  my  ra-mates  And  bcothers  in  £xHe, 
Hs'th  not  old  custom  made  this  life  Jnore  sweet 
Than  tha.t  of  punjed  pomp?  Arenot  HteK  woods 
More  free  from  peril  dian.t^  omiuus  caurt? 
Here  feci  we  tMt  tiic.  peooitif  of  A.dam, 
The  seasons'  dtfibrence ;  as  th^  key  fang, 
And  ckflriiah  chidiHg  of  the  wialer's  mind ; 
Which  when  itbitec  and  blows  jipoBmyiwdy, 
E*en  till  I  shriok  with  cold,  1  smile  andsay,-^ 
This  is  no  flttttsvy;  these  are  counuitlors 
Thaf  fee^ngly  persuade  me  what  I  un. 
Sweet  are  Ihe  uses  of  aireriky; 
Which,  likp  die  toad,  ugly  and  teaamcuis, 
Wears  yet  a  preciaas  gewi:t  in  hia  head : 
And  this  oiir  life,  ex^[tf  frovi  pnbUc  -haicnt. 
Finds  tongues  in'tieei,  baodcB  ia  theiranoibig  bf  ooka, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  ia«T«iy'thiBg. 


XIV.     Friar  Lamrence  dhsuading  Romeo  from  com- 
mitting-Hiieide. 

'IKi.»  thy  desperate  hMd; 
ArKhou  aman;  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art; 
Thy  fe4»s%tewotnanish;  ttiy -wild  acts deWatC 
TheunroasiSBaWefttry  ofaftcast-; 


.Coi^s^k- 


Cnseemly  wflman,  In  a  seeming  man ! 

Or  ilt.lMseAining  beast;  in  aeen^ng  both ! 

Thou  hast  amaz'd  me :  by  ay  holy  arder, 

I  thought  thy  dispoaition  belter  tcmper'd. 

Hast  thou  slain  fybak  1  mU  thou  slay  thyself; 

And  thy  tby  Jady  too  that  il'iKS  in  thee, 

By  doing  damnpd  hate  upc(n  thyself} 

Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birtb,  thahewian  andeavth? 

Since  bifth,  and  heaven,  and  caHli,  all  thcee  do  tMtt: 

In  theeat  ooco;  wfalch  thoaotoncewouldfit  LoBfi.        v 

Fie,  fie!  thou  ghaDi*st tby  ehnpe,  thy  Ipvs,  tkjirat, 

Which  like  an  nsurar  aboiind?stin  all, 

And  usfist  none  in  thati^Kie  Dia  indeed 

Which  should  bededc  thy  sfa-ipe,  th]'  io«e,  tli^  nli. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  (erm  of  wax^ 

Digressing  from  the  ralour  of  3.  man-; 

Thy  dear  lore,  sworn,  biit  hollow  po^u^. 

Killing  that  lave  which  tbou  hast  vow'd  to  chenfib. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornamant  to  shape  lad  Love^ 

Mis-shapen  in  theidndH«t  of  t&em  both. 

Like  powdevin  the  skilklcsa  soldiec's  ftuk. 

Is  set  on  fire  by  thiae  own  tgnoranca,  .     ' 

And  thon  dismcmbcr'd  niththine  awn  d^ea£ti 

What,  rouse  thee,  man!  thy  Jatict  is  alive, . 

For  whose  dear  sake  thon  it-ast  butlately  dead;    ■ 

There  art  thou  happy.  ■  Tybalt  would  kill  tioc, 

But  thou  slew'st TybiAtj  fiiere  too  ait  thou  happy;' 

A  pack  of  blessingB  jigbt  HfioB^thy  book ; 

Happiness  cowrta  thee  la  her  test  arri^ ; 

£ut  like  0.  mk'bav'd' amd  a  sullsh  neneb 

Thou  pout'st  Bpon  tby  foirtuOe  and  thylore  1 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  fot-  Buch  die  miserable. 

Go  get  thee.'lo  iky  iMe^  as  wae  decvced,  '''  ■    ' 

Ascend  her  chamber,  hence,  and  comfort>hicr; 

But.look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set,    ■ 

For  then  thou  canst  oot^ fMHSto-Mantna ; 

Where  thon  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 

1v  blaze  jroui  ma^tiage,  reconcile  yovr^ri^Mdsy         .  '-'. 

Beg  pardon  of  thepuMEe,  aad  call  thee  b«ok 

With  twenty  bnndred  thousand  times  more  jey 

Than  thou  wen^t  {oKtb-ioiain^t^itioo.         '.  '■']  :  1  ' 


XV.     Noijtflk's  advice  to  the  Duke  of  Buckinghatltf 
>to  resittn'n  resentment. 

i   ADVISE  70a, 

■(And  take  it  frobi  a'heart  that  n^ishes  towards  yf>0 
Hoaour  and  plentaoas  safety,)  that  you  read 
Your  enemy's  malice  and  bis  potency  ' 
Together:  to  coAuder  further,  that 
What  bb  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  miifister  in  hU  power.     Yon  know  hb  nature, 
That  he  is  revcngcflil  ;--aBd:I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sliarp  edge;  it's  long,  and  it  may  be  sud, 
-It  raachea  faf ;  wai.  where  'twill  not  extend,- 
Thithcr  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
You'll  find  it  wholesome. 

Lot  ysTir  reason  with  yonr  choli.T  question       1 
^Vhat.!44ji  you  go  about.     To  climb  steep  hills  .     ., 
'Requires  slow  jtacc  at  first.     Anger  is  like  .        • 
A  full-hot  horse ;  who  being  oliow'd  his  iway^ 
Stilf-mettlc  tUes  Jum.    Not  a  man  in  England'. 
Can  advise  mc  lik£  you :  betotyouTMlf 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

fie  adris'd; 
-Ili^at  not  a  fufnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.     We  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  wo  «ib  at, 
-And  lose  by  oret^rnnning..   Snow  you  no^ 
"The  fire  that  mounts  tfee  liquor  till  it  run  o'ce, 
Xa  seeming  to  augment  it,  -wastct  it  ?     Be  advis'd ;  ( ' 

I  say  again^  there  is  tto  Knglish  soul 
Who's  stronger  to  direct  you  ihtnyottrself  i 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  wonM  qn^nch, 
Dr  but  allayi'  the  Sm  of  ^assiont 


XVI.    Jbhn.  of  Gaunt  eitcoumging  Ks  m»  Boling-i 
..broke  going  into  .bumskmetit.    •  ~ 


All  places  tbal.tbe  eje  of  bcatai  visits 
^^e  to  a  wlje  man  ports 
,  Xmch  thj  jlecessity  to  I' 


Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  hajipy  havens. 
"      '   "      ■         ■■     ■    ■   •      iTBus; 


.Vslc 


There  is  no  virtue  like-ajcflessitj'.    .  - 

Tbiikk  not  the  Sung  did  banish  thee ; 

But  tfaou  the  Idag..    Woe  dotii  the  heavier  sit, 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go  say — I  sent  thoe  forlh  to  purcbase  honour, 

Andnot — the  king  eiil'd. thee:  orsuppose 

DcvoH ring. pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

Aod  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  cUme^ 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holils  dear,  ima^ue  it- 

To  lie  that  wa}(  thon  go'st,  uot.vrJieuw  tbou  com'st: 

Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians-^ 

The  grass  wbcreoibthou  tr«a<llst,  thp  presence  strew'dj.  ■ 

The  dowers,  fair  ladies ;.  aad  tl^y  steps,  no  iBore 

Than  irdetightftiLnieasure^  or,.a  4aup4!:' 

For  gnarling  softxnf  hatb  .le«s  p»wier  to^bite 

Ihii  man  tlittt  mocks  at  it,  aed.sct^  it  liglrt. 


-XVII.     Ca/of*  jwiofe.    , 

Cato.     FATiiEttRj  weonceAgain  are-met  ia  council.]  . 
Cesar's  approach  has  tvitxoa'i  us  togethK,    ^  ..  .    n   • 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  onr  restrivei. 
Hon'  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  isaa  ? . 
Success  stUI  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crunes:   , 
Pfiarsatia  gave  him  Rome :.  Egypt  has.  tiace     . .    , 
Eeceiv^d  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  ^'ile  is  Ciesar'S-... 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow^   .  . 
And  Scipio's  death  ?  -  NnHlidia^  haTm«i9.saod3 
Slill  smoko  with  blood.     'Tia  time  xe  ishouiddecTeo- 
What  course  to  take.     Our  fue  advances  on  us, 
And  envius  us  even  Lybia's  sultry  deserts. 
FalhcM,  pronounce  yuur  thoughts:  are  they  still  fis'd  , 
To  hold  it  out  apd  light  to  the  last  i 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  illsnccuss  to  a  snbuiasioa? 
Sompronius,  speak.' 

tiempronius.     My  v^iccis. still  for  war. 
Gods  1  can  a  Roonan  senate  long  ilubale 
Which  of  the  two  to  chouse,  Blav'ryor  death? 
No ;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  oai-our  swords,  .    -. 

And,  at  the  bead  of  our  rcQiainjog  troops, 

G„„glc 


fiS  MSirVEILtTjrBi 

Attack  the  foe,  brealc  tbfO*^  Ae  thlch^ner 

Of  his  throng'd  legioiltt,  atfk  4hatge  home'  ujmd  UeI. 

.  Perhaps  some  *ttA,  matil  )n«ky  thtAi  the  retst,' 
May  reach  his  heart,  aod  Itee  the  world  fron  boMagK 
Rise,  fathei^,  rise }  'fi«  ItonK  itemands  yoar  bei^  j 
.    Rise,  and  reveoge  ier  ttaO^ter'd  citizniK, 

Or  share  their  fatet     The  Corpse  Af  half  her  sBBiie 
Manure  the  fields  «f  fhcSsaly,  ivhita  we 
Sit  here^delib'ra^t;  iithCoM  debatM 
If  We  s)m«Ii)  sadr^ee  onr  lives  to  honour, 
Or  wear  them  out  ih  tm-vktit  aM  cbaou. 
Rinse  dp  f 61' Bhxfae !     Oar  brotkeftof  FhanaHa 
Point  at  fbevf  woinid^  and  Pty  aiwtA^Ta  battiwl 
Great  Pompey's  sb«de  towptaim  that -We  are  ricbr. 
And  Scipio's  ^h69(  \fatkt  iiir^i»^d  anM^it  ■■! 

Cata.    Lct-Ml  a  bxretit  «f  i«|Ma«H  leaj 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasoa: 
True  fortitude  is  seen  ift  gvitt  ecploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides : 
Alt  else  is  tow'ring  Uisaj  add  distrudoo. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rou^i  dcBmoe  extraatad.tiy  «■>  cars  ? 
Should  we  tbvs.Ind' tbenl tv nbM  of  ^tau^er^ 
Might  not  tk*  n^ardal  vrarld  ittQi mMM  my, 
We  luTish'd  at  oar  dtatiu  the  Uood  of  tboBsaadl^ 
To  grace  out  tatt^  «td  nurice  oar  riut  gtotluns  i 

Lucius,  we  next  ira«bl  know  what's  y*«r  »faawa. 

Lucimt.     VLy  fcnnghls,  I  must  coafesi,  are  (arn^d  att> 
peiUe. 

Already  har*  9ur  qmmels  fill'd  the  wDfld 

"Witll  itidttws,  oBd  -ivith  «0|)harts :  Scythia  monitaa 

Our  gnilty  wus,  aod  earth'l  remotest  regions 

Lie  half-unpeopled  by  thc.feuds  of  Rome: 

Tis  time  to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  spare  mankiodk 

It  is  not  Csesar,'  but  the  gods,  my  fathers, 

The  gods  declare  against  ns,  and  repel 

Our  v^n  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 

(Prompted  by  blind  reTcnge,  and  wild  despai^) 

Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  ProridiHicc, 

And  not  to  rest  in  Heaten's  detei^natiiat. 

Already  have  we  shewn  our  love  toRoma, 

Now  kt  us  shew  submisston  to  the  gods. 

We  took  up  arins,-n«t  to  recengc  ourselTea,  , 


But  free  the  common  weal  di ;  nbe|i  this  end  falls, 

Arms  have  no  further  use :  onr  country's  cause, 

That  drew  our  swords,  nov^  wrests  thejo  from  oar  hands^  , 

Aud  bids  us  not  dulight  ia  RomMt  blood, 

Unpfofitablysheil;  wbat  men  could  dt>  '     ' 

Ik  douu  already :  hcav'n  and  e^rth  will  witness^ 

If  Jiome  must  fall,  that  we  arc  innocent. 

Setup.  This  smooth  discourse,  and  mild  beharivnr,  oft 
Conceal  a  Iraitor— ^— ^omgthing  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right ^Cato,'  beware  of  Lums. 

Cato,     Let  us-  a{>pear  nor  raub  nor  diffident ; 
Immod'rate  valour  swells  into  afiutit; 
And  fear,  adtttittei  into  pubBc  couRoils, 
Betrajis  itke  treason.     Let  us  shua  'em  both. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  onf  albirl 
Are  gVttttn  thus  desp'rate ;  we  \atte  bdlwarks  lonnd  as  : 
Within  our  wa[l«  arc  traope  imtr'dto  toii 
lA-Afnc's  Iteat^,  a«d  season'd  to  the  snu; 
Numidia's  .*pariou8  kmgiloni  lies  betuod  us, 
Ready ,ta  rke  at  its  yoBng  priace's^call. 
While  til««'i»  hope  de-Aot<fotrmtthe  gods( 
But  wait  at  least  tUl  Cesar's  ftcar  approach 
Force  m  to  yield.     Twill  fiarer  be  too  late 
To  suo  for  ehttint,  sutdown  a  coaqneror. 
Why  should  Rome  fikU  a  motA«at  ere  h«r  time  t 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedan  ont 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  g^n  Mill  one  ia;fa  Kberty ; 
AaA  let  me  perish,  bat  in  Cato's  jnd^meat, 
A  day,  an  hour  of  rirttioiis  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  b&odage. 

Enter  H^arcus. 

Marcus.     Fa.thers,  this  moment,  aslwatch'd  thegate, 
Lodg'd  on  nvy  post,  a  herald  i*  arrir'd 
From  Ciesar's  camp,  and  wi*h  htm  comes  6M  Decius 
The  Roman  knight :  ho  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  dcniandi  to  si)cak  with  Cato. 

Cato.     By  your  i«;fmls3ion,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 
Dccius  was. once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Have  loos'd  those  tics,  and  bound  him  fast  to  C»sar. 
llis  mcssai^c  may  determine  our  reso4ve3. 


ll£I.IB£JtAriFE^ 


Enter  Deeius. 


Deci'as.    Cxur  sends  health  to  Cato— 

Cnlo.     Could  he  E«iid  it 
To  Cato's  filaughtcr'd  fricods,  it  woald  be  wetcome^      " 
A.CI:  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  i 

Ueciuf,    My  luisiness  is  with  Cato ,'  Cesar  sees 
Tke-straits  to  which  yow'ru  driten;  and,  as  he  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  tor  your  life. 

Caio,     My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fati;  of  Home. 
Would  he  siive  Catof  Bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this :  and  tell  him,  Cato 
IMsdains  a  life,  which'he  has  power  to  ofier. 

Deciuit.     Rome  and  her  senators  submit  to  Caesar; 
Her  gen'rals  and  her  consuls  are  no  mor^ 
Who  check'd  hU  couqnest«,  and  denied  his  trinmphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Gesar's  friend? 

Cato.     Those  rery  reasons  thou  hast  urg'd  forbid  it. 

Deeius.     Cato,  I've  ordersto  expostulate, 
And  reason  with  you,  as  from  friend  to  frirad ; 
Think  on  tbe  storm  that  gathers  o'er  yonr  head, 
And  yireateiM  ev'ry  hour  to  burst  upon  it; 
Still  may  you  stand  high  in  your  country's  honours. 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  Cesar. 
Rome  win  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 
'  Cato.    No  more : 
1  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

Deciut.     Cl^sar  b  well  acquainted 'With  your  Tittne% 
JLud  therefore  sets  this  Talue  on  your,  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato'8  friendship. 
And  name  3-our  terms. 

Cato.     Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 
Restore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty, 
Submit  bis  lotions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  oi  a  Roman  senate- 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  fnend. 

Deeius.  Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  yourwisdoio-*- 

Cato.  Nay  more,  tho*  Cato's  roice  was  ne'er  cmvloy'd 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes, 
Myself  will  mount  the  rostruAi  in  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  his  people. 

Deeius.     A  stylo  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 
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Calo.    Dccins,  a  atyk  like  thb  becomes  a  Komtui. 

Dccias.     What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 

Calo.     Greater  than  Gesar:  he 's  a  friend  to  Tirtuc* 

Decius.     ConsUIer,  Cato,  yon'rc  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  ef  your  own  litUe  senate  ; 
Yon  don't  now'  thtmder  in  the  capkol. 
With  all  the  Tnonthx  of  Rome  to  second  j-ou. 

Calo.     Let  him  consider  that  who  driTcs  us  hither^ 
'Tis  Cssar's  sn-ord  has  made  Rome's  senate  little, 
And  tbiun'd  iU  rdnks.     Ala^  I  tliy  dazzled  eye 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  fal«e  glaring  light, 
Which  conquest  and  success  hare  throwo'Dpom  him;;' 
I>idst  thou  but  view  hln)  rlghr,  tbo«.'dst  see  him  black 
With  luunleTj  (reosoti,  sacrilege^  and  cranes, 
'that  striftiMny  soul  with  horror  but  to  aanlei'cin. 
I  knoH' thou  looVst  on  me  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  with  i As,  and  covered  WUhmbforiuncs;. 
But,  by  the  gods  1  siTenP,  Aiilliom  of  wotUs. 
Should  never  \>ttj  m&  to-be' like  that  Caisar! 

Decius.     Does'  Catft  scnil  this  auswer  back  t»  Gxui^ ' 
For  all  his  ^itii*roti3'<)aresaiid-protlerr.'d.fri0ndslip  ? 

•  Cato.     His  cares  fov  tile  are  insolent  and  Taiil:        -  ' 
Prcsnfttptuoits  mMv!  the  gods  toko  care  of  Cato.  • 

Wujild  Ciesar  shew  the  greatness  of  his  soul  P 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  foD  these  my  friends^ 
And  make  gotMl-  use  of  bis  itl.goiten  power. 
By  shi4^iring  men  much  betteF  than  himseIC 

Decius.  Yourhf gh  uitconqder'd  heart  makes  you  forgi^ 
You  are  a  maii;    You  rilsU  oh  y«ur  ddtrnctioa: 
Bat  1  liavedon^.  '  Whefr  I  felatei  herdaftcr 
The  (ale  of  this  unhb'piyyciidMSSjf,' :. 
All  RomewmibAiB  teJirs^'  '" 


XVIII."  Oresia^-'einbaexifto  Pi/rrhus, 

BEroBifTapieak  fflte  Wfes^  of  theGrcoks, 
Pemit  me,'  sir,  to  gtc/r^^ih'tKc  title 
Of  their  embassador  ;*'siUce  I- behold     ■ 
Troy'B  vanquiiher, -and  great  Achilles''saD;'  -' 
Nor4oes  the  son  riscsHOrt  of  ^uch a'fathf^ t      ' 
IfHectorfeltbyTunij  Trt;f  frflfcyyo*,   '    ^  t  ..- 


MO  astlMfUJTtlTF. 

But  whiit  yttat  fatker  merer  woiilU  hare  doii^' 

You  do.     Yon  chcrfsh  the  remains  of  Troy ; 

Afid,  by  an  ill-timed  inty,  keep  atirc 

The  dying  embeih  of  »  ^^ytiars'  war. 

Have  you  so  span  forgot  the  mi^iity  livclor  ? 

TticCtrccks  rcniember  bis  high. bfaudiKVd,  sword, 

That  tiird  thnr  statN  with  widows  aud  wijii  orpliani; 

Fox  which  they  call  for  Tuiig<>ance  on  lu^  son. 

Who  kaowi  What  he  mity  oite  da.y  proTC  ?    Who  know* 

Bnt  he  may  bnVsiM  in  our  ports;  anil,  Ttll'd 

With  Hector's  fury,  set  our  fleets  on  blaae? 

Yon  may  yanEsciriirrn  ti>  I'epcnt  your  mercy., 

Caaip]]t,.tbenTwkh  tke  Greeuws' j«st  dera^nif^  : 

Satiate  their  lenf^ibm,  and  preserjo  yo»(rseIf;  ■ 

P^rr.    Xhe!Groekii.aie/or'njy  safiBtyn*OJtc  C9pcenft*(i 
Than  I  desire.    I  dvonght  yow  kings- we»e  met    , 
On  moreiipportanticiiMitteL     When  |  bt^l^ 
The  name  of  their  e'lob^e^dor,  JE  hoii.'<) 
Some  gluriout  Diitcl^nit)  vt^i  t^)f.ijig  birttt-  ,,, 

Is  AffamataAoB^s  »od  disp lit [I|*4, Withes.? 
And'do-(he:iGTb(!ian  ahie^^i^powjtb'i^iBLifjk;^    ..    ,:.. 
A  race  ofherDca,  ji»in,Ht;cIo»e  dfrbitle    ,    ,  ,,ii[     ,,' 
To  plot  an iofant'si deaitli ? — WhafinEbtfeaj.-PwK*.  ■ 
To  ask  his  life  !  latiiM,  mast  I  alone,    , 
Of  all  hcfseepter'd  warmtre,  be  (leny'd 
To  treat  my  captiw  as  I  please !    JtnoWr  priac®, 
When  Troy  Ujr  MB«iki«^.on4lu)  gr.i>ua<^  AndiS^ib  . 
Prond  Tictor  Asu-'dittoeihMBpSt  «rf  tltP  ffa^t  .  ■ 
Andromacie^a.nd'tiiiAiW«Oi)t  |l'P>K>.tVinr;. 
Were  mine  by.  latinAilil  trhs  ^»ll''trrc$t.4))Ma  frpnt  X^2 
(Jlysses  bore  away  old. PriafnVWeBu; 
Cassandra  was  your  owngreat  {i4iiex'fi:'^i^t, 
Did  I  concern  myself  in  what  they  wwi  ? 
Did  [  send  embassies  taxbiib-tb£>''  captires  ? 

Orestes.    But,  sir,  wo  fear  for  you  and  for  ourselves. 
Troy  tnaj!  again  *P^iT*,-i«*ifri»«f¥^"''  ■;■  ,  . 
Rise  in  Astyanax.     Tlien  think  betimes 

Pifrrhus^  I.flt^a§^irtsaat5lifitjflOfpju|ypri«e; 
But  tell  them,  PyrrhiWFl!PQ»v*|i|c^  Vw'-^P  .•pi"*--.  i, 
Far.fancy'd  ills,  an(\d^g«[ip«pt'of  sl^t  . 

Ores.  Sir,  c?Jtl  to'>^''f4  t|»P  i^^'J^M'^l  f*'^m^^'»^  iFwEI 
Heii  wall*,  her-^Bllpaf''**  ^"^  iw^'gatfl^  of  ,bc^s  ; 
Her  kings,  her  hfwms>  fn4  e^ifrrtUejJ„sfvyt^! 
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P^rrkHS.'  I  call  them  all  to  miod ;  and  see  tllem  all 
Confus'd  in  dust;  nil  mht'd  in  one  wide  ruin; 
All  but  n  child,  and  he  in  bondage  held. 
What  vengeance  can  we  fear  from  such  a  Troy  f 
If  thej'  ^rc  sworn  to  extinguish  Hector's  race, 
Wliy  was  tlicir  »ow  for  twelve  loiig  months  dsfert'd.' 
Why  was  he  not  in  Priam's  bosom  slun? 
He  should  have  fall'n  anjong  tbo  slaughter'd  heaps 
Wlielm'd  under  Troy.     His  death  had  then  been  j  ustj 
When  age  with  infancy,  alike  ra  Tain 
Pleaded  their  weakness ;  when  the  hoat  of  conquest, 
And  horrors  of  the  fight,  rous'd  aU  our  rage, 
And  blindly  hurry'd  ba  through  sceaca  of  death. 
~  My  fury  then  was  without  bounds:  but  now, 
My  wrath  appeas'd,  must  I  be  crue)  still,  -  < 

And,  deaf  to  all  the  tender  caiU  of  pity. 
Like  a  cool  murderer,  bathe  my  hands  in  blooi^~^ 
An  infant's  blood? — No,  prlnre — Go,  bid  the  Qtt^a 
Mark  out  some  other  victim  ;  my  re*ungc 
Has  had  Us  fill.     What  has  escap'd  from  Troy- 
Shall  not  be  saT'd  to  perish  iQ  Enirus. 

Orestes.    I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  Astyanax 
Was  doom'd  to  death  in  Troy  ;  lior  mentiua  bow 
The  crafty  mother  sav'd  her  darting  sob  : 
The  Greeks  do  now  but  urge  tb^r  former  sentdttco; 
Nor  is 't  the  boy,  but  Hector  they  pursue ; 
The  father  draws  the  vengeance  on  (he  son : 
The  father,  who  so  oft  in  Grecian  blood 
Has  drench'd  his  sword :  the  father,  whom  tb«  Greeks  - 

May  seek  even  here. Prevent  them,  Sir,  in  fine. 

Pyrrhus.'   \o!  let  them  come;  since  I  was  lr»Fato 
wage      -  ■  , 

Eternal  wai>s.     Let  tbem  now  turn  their  arms 
On  bim,  who  eonqiier'd  for  them :  let  tbem  e«me, 
And  in  Bpirus  seek  another  Troy. 
'Twas  thus  they  reeompetiB'f  my  godlike  sire; 
Thus  was  Achillea  thank'd.     But,  prince,  rcmemtrw. 
Their  black,  ingratitude  thea  cost  tliem  dear, 

Orestes.  Shail  Greetie  then  find  a  rebd  S*oi*  FV"h«9  ? 
Pyrrhus.  Haveltltencottquer'dtodepeadon^reew? 
Orestesi  Hermiane  will  jway  your  soul  to  pea^e,    . 
And  mediate  'twixt  your  father  and  younelf : 
Ser'beaiity  will  enforce  mj  tO^my, 


lUfrrhits.   Ilemiiane  m&y  have  her  cliatins,  and  I 
May  love  heT. still,  tho'  not  licr  father's  slave. 
1  may  in  time  give  proofs  that  I  am  a  lorcr ; 
But  never  must  focget  that  I  am  a  king. 
Meanwhile,  air,  you  may  see  fiur  IleK'n's  daughter : 
I  know  iiuw  near  in  blood  you  stand  atly'd. 
'I'hat  done,  you  have  my  answer,  prince.     The  Greeks, 
No  d-juht,  cJpect  your  quick  return. 


Pnw'RS  and  dominions !  deities  lA  heaven  ! 
For  (since  no  deep  within  her  gulpb  can  hold 
Cvtcslial  rigour,  though  opprest  and  fallen) 
I  give  not  hcat'a  for  lost.     From  this  descent 
Celestial  virtues  rising  will  appear 
More  gloriaus,  and  more  dread,  than  from  nojally 
And  trust  thcmsetvctt  to  fear  no  stcond  fate. 
Me  though  just  right,  and  the  lix'd  laws  of  hcav'n^ 
Did  lirst  create  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 
With  what  besidu,,in  council,  at  in  tight, 
Ifjth  beijiiaelHCT'd  of  merit;  yet  this  loss 
Thus  far,  at  least,  recover'd,  huth  modi  mort 
Kslablisird  in  a  safe,  un-envit'd  throne 
Vieliled  with  full  consent.     The  happier  state 
In  beav'n,  which  foUows  dignity,,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  who  heBe 
^VilisOvy^whiJm  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  thund'rer's  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  g-rcatest  share 
'Of  endless  pain.     With  this  advantage  then 
To  union  and  firm  faith,  and  fiim  accurd, 
More  than  can  be  in  heav'n,  we  now-  return- 
To  o)^D>  our  ^ust  inheritance  of  old^    , 
.Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
CouidrMve'assur'd  us,  and  by  what  be^t  way, 
Whetliefpf  open  wpr,  or  covert  guile, 
'Wo  nof^  debate.     Who  can  advise,  may  speak, 


»tI.I9E*ATirE. 


XX.     Moloch's  oration  for  itar. 

My  sentence  is  for  open- war;  of  wiles, 
More  unexpert,  I  boast  not:  them  let  those 
Contrire  who  need;  oi^  when  they  need;  not  now. 
For  while  they  sit  contriving,  shall  the  rest, 
Millions  that  stand  in  arms,  and  longing  wait 
The  signal  to  ascend,  sit  ling'ring  here 
lleav'n's  fagitives,  and  for  thrir  dwelltng-placa 
Accept  this  dark  opprobrlons  den  <A  shame. 
The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay !     No, — let  U8  rather  choose, 
Arm'd  with  hell  dames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heav'n'B  high  tow'rs  to  foice  resistless  way. 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Against  the  torturer ;  when  to  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder ;  and,  for  lightning,  see 
Black  fire  and  horror  shot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels,;  and  his  throne  itself 
Mix.'d  with  Tartarean  sulphur,  and  strange  firr, 
His  own  invented  torments. — But  perhaps 
The  way  seems  difUcult,  and  steep  to  scalo 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe. 
Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  take  benumb  not  still, 
That  in  our  pn>pcr  motion  we- ascend 
Up  to  dur  native  seat :  descent  and  lUF 
To  us  is  adrerse.     Who  bnt  felt  of  lato 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear 
Insulting,  and  piifsu'd  us  through  the  deep. 
With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thns  low ,' — Th'  ascent  is  easy  then  :-^ 
Th'  event  is  fear'd : — shonhl  we  again  prOTOkc 
Our  stroiigcr,'ionie  worse  way  his  wralfrm'aj'Snd: 
To  our  desfrnction;  If  ther«  be  in  hetl 
Fear  to  be  worse- destroy' d. — What  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driv'*  out  from  bliss,  condeoni'd 
In  this  abhorred  de<bp  to  nttcrwoe ; 
Where  pain  of  unestingmshable  fire 
Must  exercise  ys  if  ithout  bope  oF  imf. 
The  Tassala  of  his  anger,  wMri^Htc  scourge' 
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Inexorable,  aod  the  torturing  hour 
Call  US  to  penance? — ^More  destroy'd  than  th«C) 
We  should  be  quite  aboliih'd,  and  expire 
What  fear  we  then  ?— what  doubt  we  to  incense 
Ilti  utmost  ire  ?  which,  to  the  hei^t  enrag'd, 
Will  ehher  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essential ;  happier  far, 
Than  miserable  to  have  eternal  being ; 
Orif 'our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannut  cease  to  be,  wc  are,  at  wotst. 
On  this  side  nothing ;  and  by  proof  we  feet 
Our  pow'r  sufficient  to  disturb  his  beaTea, 
And  with  perpetual  Uiroad  to  alarm. 
Though  inaccessible,  bis  fatal  throne ; 
Whicii,  if  not  victory,  b- jot  revenge. 


XXI.     The  speeeh  of  Belial  ditsuading  uar.'- 

,   I  SHOULD  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers^ 
As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  were  urg'd 
Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
Did  not  dissuade  me  more,  and  seem  to  cast 
Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success^ 
When  be  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  armi, ' 
In  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels. 
Mistrustful,  grounds  ids  courage  on  despair,        '         , 
And  utter  dissolutiqn,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 
First,  what  revenge? — ^The  tow'rsof  heav'aue  fitt'4 
With  apned  watch,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable :  oft  on  the  bord'iing  deep 
Encamp  their  legions :  or,  with  obscure  winf, 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  r«alDi»  of  nigU,    ' 
Scorning  surprbe.— Or  could  we  I»ea^  our  wi^ 
By  force,  and  at  our  heels,  all  ba\\  thould  rf3e 
With  blackest  insu^rcctioii,  to  SMifonnd 
HeaY'n's  purest  light;  yet  Qurjfraatenqmf, 
All  incoT;ruptibl^,  woulfl,  on  Ub  tbf  one, 
Sit  unpolluted;  and  th'etbetialiiuwld. 
Incapable  of  st^n,  wool^  soon  e^>el  .    . 

Her  nmchicf,  a»A,  yoxgfi  off  tU  faaMV,fire,, 
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Victorious.     Thns  repuis'd,  our  Tinai  bop« 

Is  flat  despair ;  V/e  mast  exai^iaie.  ' 

Th'  almighty  Ttqtor  to  spend  sU  kia  rage, 

And  that  must  end  us;  thM  must  be  ouf  cute 

To  be  no  more, — Sad  curel — for  »;ho  woidd-lose, 

Though  Tull  of  pain,  this  iafctlMCtual  being, 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,— 

To  perish  rather,  gwallow'd  up  and  lost 

In  (he  wide  tomb  of  uncreated  lugbt. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  S — And  nho  knows 

(Let  this.b«  gfod)  whether  oar  angry  foe 

Can  give  it,  or  V^I4  erar !  <  hoi*  he  c«n, 

Is  doubtfur;  that  he  neref  ififl,  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  kt  bocb  hii  ire^ 

Belike  throngh  topotenca,  or  raSiWarea,. 

To  give  his  ebemie*  their  vish>  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  M»  ang«r  saves 

To  punish  emUose  Jt-*'  Wherafore  oease  we  tbea  ?* 

Say  (hey,  "who  counnH  war;  we ar« decrcodr 

ReserT'd,  and  destin'd  to  eternal  iroe: 

Whatever  doing,  what  Can  we  suffer  more,. 

What-can  wc  safer  worse^'    litUts  then wot^ 

Thus  sitting,  tHin  canmUiflg,  thvs  in  anus  ? 

What,  when  we  tied  amain,  pnrsu'd  and  ttruck 

Witib  btnt^'9  afflisttB);  tiiukdcr,  and  besought 

The  deep  t&  sbetter  ns-f  this  faeU  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  ttam  thaie  woaads  L  or  wlwa  we  lay 

Chain'd  on  the  bwmmf  takei  th^t  sate  wa»  hioim. 

What  if  the  bveMh  iiat  Hiadkat  thmogtin  fire^ 

Awak'd,  t^ouMMonr'th^intwMT'afoldiiagit^ 

And  t^ngs'its  Intheiflaaiuj  «r,  ftota-abafittf  '    m 

Sbould'mtoniulted  vaUfcancaxrinl^^D 

Ilisredright  kwid  (wplogtM  BSJiwfartif  all 

Her  itMC4  ««rfta^t^i,aad1lu»tiinnaiaa»t  : 

Of  hell  should  spooe^ier  eataaula  oCiny 

Impending  hunns,  thamfwiMg  hide^u  fait    . 

One  day  upon  ow  beads;  wUtevt^ipachap^: ;      i 

Designing  or  eth«arata^§tDcioiKiWai',.'  ' 

Cadght  m-k^er^  lUtapaat,  eiuH^  hUiPd 

Each  on  his  r«eta  tnuUfiltfil,  AK9portapd.pny 

Of  wracking  ^vJittMntto';.  tmlbs  ewTrSUifc. 

Under  yon  boilinff  Oe^aim^  '•rnvptUt  abaiBft;. 

There  to  cwtTgii^iwillwwitoii^  g»?w»  '      -  . 
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Unrespited,  unpitied,  unreprieT'd, 
Ages  of  hopeless  end?->this  would  be  worse. 
War,  therefore,  open  or  conce&I'd,  alike" 
My  ?(Mce  dlKuades. 


XXII.     Old  Ne*lor't  speech,  endeaionring  to  recoit' 
die  Achitiet  and  Agamemnon. 

Ye  godi !  great  sorrow  falls  os  Greece  to-daf> 
Priaai,  and  Priam's  sons,  with,  all  in  Ttoy — 
Oh  how  will  they  cxnlt,  w'lurt  triumph  A.>(!t,  ;.    ,,, 
Once  hearing  of  this  strife  aria'n  betweCa 
The  prime  of  Greece  inxvuncU  aad  in  arnsj 
Bnl  be  persuaded ;  ;o  are  youngec  bMh 
Than  I,  and  I  was  contiersaat  of  old  T 

,  With  "princes  y  on  r  superiors,  yet  from  ti^t,  ,■•-  -^ 

,  No  disrespect  at  any  time  received.       ,  \.  - 

Their  C()uab  saw  Inerer;  nevei  shall;     ,  ; 

PirithoDs^  Dryas,  godlike  Volypheme,  ■[ 

£xadius,C«enens,  and  the  hero  Boa'.   . 
,  Of /Egcus,  mtghty.Thesens ;  wacriors,  aJt^ 
tn  force  superior  to  the  race  of  DtMi. 
Brave  chiefs  they  were^andwith  brave  foes  they  fuugkfy 
With  the  rutte  dwelleis  oa-the  mountMn-heigtits 
The  Centaurs,  whou  with  havodkaueh  fts  fooiQ  .  \ 

Shall  never  ceaiC'to-edefcrate,.'tlK^slew.  ,.    :  ,   •.■   1 

With  thoscmcn.I.conserOeileTst^  what,tiai«    .  ..\,l 

From  PyUie,  though  a  laid  trom.  theirs  ^MiQte,  .  .  '.  K 
They  caird'ncforth,:aadsach>as:|waSjmy«jU¥flKA,  :. 
With  all  that  strength  LservM  theA.  Who  ie  l^?i  ^^ 
What  prince.or'chkf«fth^degen'ratejiaee  ,..t'  '  :  , . 
Now  seen  on  earth,  .^o-ni^t  with ithese: compare;!-  ', 
Yet  eren  these  waBld^liBteDLt(k,Biy.T.aice^  ...  il.  ,.,i  j 
Which  hear  y'#  also;  Co*  compUande  pW^eS'l  fni!;r.>  •;,■! 
Oftdmes  the  fafb&and  theniMiliet  «oUcs&  ;.^  .i>t  ■) 
Thou,  AgaTneinnon,-taKaat  ^jtho^itrt,.. ,  -lo  -  <  .-  f 
Seize  not  the  mdidj'htspontioB  from,  the -Greeikfr  :  . '  '  ' 
But  leavo^cfhlsf  Bor,thou,  Achillc«).striiM  . :  i  '  .,  ..t^.f. 
With  oar  linpeUol'^chief;. for  n^vcT  king:!;.  - ::'  .:■.;  i. 
Had  equal  hononr.xt  1^  hands  of  Jor«,,  :!;.';  i'ir>..  i 
With  Aj^emooo^i  was  tiirooid.so-h(()HTXi:i  -i  ■.:..- .'Z 


Sty  thou  art  stronger,  awl  ut  god4eH-bor&. 
How  then?  Uia  territory  pa>Ge9  tluoe,  .  . 

And  b«  is  lord  of  thousand!  more  than  thou. 
Cease  therefore,  Agam«BMW ;  calm  thy  wrath; 
And  it-shall  be  mine  o&ee  to  entreat 
Achillea  also  to  a  calm,  whose  might 
The  cliief  munitina  is  of  all  oot  host. 


XXIII.      AgamtmnoH't   artful  tpeech,  propoting  m 
return,  in  order  to  try  the  ditptfiticn  of  the  afm^^   ' 

Friends,  Gredaa  beroei,  muUsters  of  Man  1 
Hard  is  my  lot,  entangled  as  I  am 
By  nnpropitions  Jove-  '  He  promised  ooc^ 
And  with  a  sign,  that  Troy  sbonld  be  our  ows-; 
Bat  now',  {that  promise  .fotd)  be  sends  me  back  - 
To  Greece,  asfauned  and  with  duninishi'ii  pow'n. 
So  stands  tUs  soT'reign  pleasure,  wltobatb:  laid  ■■    ■     ■  ; 
Many  a  proud  citadel  in.dlist,  and  more 
Hereafter  shall,  resistless  in  liifi  might. 
Tliat  such  a  nnmerous  host  of  Giseks  as  we, 
Warring  with  fewer  thaa  onraelres^  dwold  find  : 
No  fruit  of  all  onr  toil^  (and  nose  appcan^)  - 
Will  make  us  I'M  with  ages  yet  to  cone. 
For  should  we  now  swear  trace,  tiU  Greece  aad  T[<9 
Might  number  each  her  own,  and  were  the  Greeks 
Kstributed  in  bands,  ten  Giedu  jn  each. 
Out  banded  decads  stionld  exceed  so  far 
Thwr  units,  that  an  Troy  CMiId  iMtitippIy:, 
For  ev'ry  ten,  a  man,  to  fill  us  wine; 
So  far  the  Grecians,  in  my  thought,  stirpaSs    -  " 

The  native  Trojaus.     Bat  her  walU  iocluile  ,     '    - 

Still  others — men  frmn  various  cities  call'd. 
Who  much  impede  ne,  and  defeat  my  wish 
To  desolate  her  streets  with  swordand  fire. 
Nine  years  hare  also  pass'd,  nine  years  complete; 
Our  ships  are  rotted,  and  our  tadde  marred, 
And  all  our  wives  and  little  ones  at  homo  - 
Sit  watching  our  return ;  meantime,  the  wodk 
That  brought  us,  is  a  work  still  Hnperform'd. 
Accept  ye  tbea  my  counsel.    L«t  ub  hence — 

•      ,      ,  t„,„aic     ■ 


Hence  f o  our  eoaaUy-'-mAn  bs  t^  ww  wtlt 
The  UI  «f  Tro7,:B»t  fat  to  besnbt^d. 


XXIV.    MuHnout  karangiie  of  ThartUes. 

.    WuESEOF  complung,  what  wants  Atrides  now  ? 
Tby  tents  are  fill'd  witb-tMa»Nj  and  contain 
The  choicest  damsels,  gi*'D  thee  by  the  Greeks, 
And  \Mkx»  in  the  towns  that  we  k»o  won. 
Oi  ja  more  g«U  iby-  wMi  I    A  raufna  btoaght 
By  some  rich  Trojan  for  hb  son's  release, 
Whom  I,  OP  dt&er  vaUaM  GkbA  miq*  bind.i 
Or  yet  some  new  ChrjtieiB,  to  Iw  thine. 
And  thine  for  st^r  f     Our  Snpreme^i  ihothiati, 
Ought  net  h»re  tSairfd  u»  that  bcCummI  piNgoe. 
Oh  aerrelesp  thiai^ii !  ■aiiewoMea'aB  weare! 
Why  tvniA'Weiiot  oBr  barka,  and  land  him  ten 
To  brood  feir  hd^Kte  alonc^  tiMt  h«  vmj  ioutt. 
The  Talne  of  a  chief  wilitotit  Ui  hoW  ? 
For  he  hath  dared  to  itrltkte  a,maa. 
Far  brarer  than  kkaarif,  wboM  loadap  pri« 
He  area  Mm  dotatos.    B«t»l»r  AA», 
~  He  sleeps  i  A«Utle*  JB -M  eaaif  HUM 
And  gall  bath  domwIAIv  hm,  o«  las  ImiA 
WwttJ  nMlie  lU»  coMtHidiou-WKiiif  th^  Udk 


XXV.     Ulygstif  hidignmnt  rtiuke  of  ThenMai. 

Thcrsites!  rtiler  !—.-paBce-Mior  de«B  thyself. 
Although  thus  eloquent,  atone  excused 
The  def'renca  doe  to  kinjie.  ^Thou,  ietrt  of  all 
Atrides'  followers,  beiog,  a&  Aon  ait, 
So  far  the  wont  of  ^1,  stioaldst  dve  to  sport 
With  rvyal  Banes,  or  t^e  tbem  on^thy  lips. 
Nor  art  thon  woEtbier  to  app<Hnt  the  Greeks 
Their  time  to  rcyage  bone.     H«w  soon,  hew  UC^ 
With  what  suooKss,  at  last,  we  shall  retura. 
Is  dark  and  donbtfnf  to  the  wisest  here. 
And  whence  thy  spleen  ?  and  wherefore  from  thy  seat': . 


Hast  thou  reviled  the  king  ?     It  b  becjiuse 
Th«  Of^lMts  iKoVfy  l<e<!OKipefl«e  Us  tolls/ 
But  mark  me.     Jf  I  fioct  th««  ^Mlagaia 
Raring  aad  roaming  at  the  lipa  aa  now, 
Maj'neteTrtntbieftord'tJtygAes' ftMd  '. 

On  tbese  my  stiottt^ra  tD»r«,  Md  OOf  tiy  §ab 
Prove  tlie  tx^ottetl  of  iti«AeV  Imei 
If  1  n(k  otAp  tttee  io  that  liide  of  t)lin« 
Aa  bare  as  thos  VthBt  bent,  and  wMp  tlw«  beflcfl 
Home  to  tiif  gkltef,  wtdrtOing  mte- »  bof. 


XX^VX'    ■Ag.ainimuuft  r^tpfyte  Hattor,  kit  gimtitat  ' 
confession,  ^md  bit  tfirittd  mUrettt 

Ou>E9T,  and  worttMstof  Aduua'KMm  .- 
To  be  coQSuited !  .  01>«-<  v(«i«lditi>  hext'al  ■ 
That  I  had  «(A^  in-cwiBt^  wim)  U  tfaou, 
ThM,  gwMlhoatdPtiaia'a  v^cd  m^fott,. 
And  yiddlwr«p«itcto  oar  vtetativushaudi;    . 
But  Jove  afflieta  iH.    FptmSltaAnaa  Jvtor 
My  d*«ld  h  altauabon  W  w»  cttdt; '  ,  ' 

TfaeM«-cMWr  bahvertn  Ash^M  lod  mjietf 
That  fiery  clash-«£«nMd>,ia,giH.th«cmaM,  -    ■ 

Myself  aggressM.—^BCWtiuit  breach  aepti^i^ 
Troy's  long  repitoM  tbaoceforULk  at  an  ead. 
Go — take  refreshment  aow,  that  we  may  march 
Farth  to  our  (^nemie*.  -fcct-aaih  whet  well 
His  spear,  brace  well  his  shield,  well  feed  his  brisk 
High-mettled  faartei,  wiH  wrv H)r^d  searclk' 
His  chatiot  on  all  sides,  that  no  defect 
Disgracehis  bright  habitimenli  of  viar. 
So  will  vne  give  the  day  from  motn  to  eve 
To  dreadbU  battle.    Pause  there  shall  be  bobs 
Till  night  divide  us.     Ev'ry  buckler's  thoog 
Shall  sweat  on  the  toil'd  bosom,  every  hand 
That  shakes  the  spear  shall  ache,  and  every  steed 
Shall  smoke  that  whirls  the  chariot  o'er  the  plain. 
Woethen  to  whom  I  sbaM  diseiinier  here 
Loitering  amo^  the  (<nts;  none  snch  with  ease 
Shall  'scape  duo  puniEhsat^nt.     l^c  vnltuve'smair 
Shall  jiave  his  cavcase^  and  the  (logs  hiis  boaes. 
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XXVII.    Hector't  teprekennon  tf  Parit  for  moidiag 

Paris  !  poor  maniac,  faoond  io  woman't  cb^ioiy 
Of  matcblffis  fonn,  but  false  as  tho«  ait  fair. 
Oh  that  thy  birth  had  fail'd,  of  that  thj  death  . 
Had  barr'd  thy  nuptials  1  thou  hadst  then  eaatp'i 
This  igiMtKUDions  ga^e,  tUs  public  sham& 
Vain  wibhl  b^l  kind  as;  can  be.f^t  for  thee. 
How  loud  the  Grecians  Iau/;h !  thy  noble  foim. 
Promis'd  them  deeds  as-BoWe;  JMit  thy  mind. 
Ill  suits  it,  timid,  feminine  and  frail. 
Coutdat  thou  be  such,  yet  tmreiSe,  wkh  thy  fineoflf,, . 
The  billowy  .deep  into  a  foreigaJtnd, 
Feast  with  the  natives,  bring  the  beauteous  bride 
Of  Taliant  prinoei  hither,  anld  ift.liw  "■  - :     -   :  ■ 

Grief  to  thy  fatber,  miachicf  to  m.all,  :  i  -.    ' 

Shame  to  thyself,  and  trikupti  to  us  onr  fo«s  I       ,    ■      ' 
Anddar'stnoljiiecthiiB?  Ah  I  thoushoQldathaTekBdinC 
How  bratea  chief  thbn  didst ^not'fear. to  wrong; 
And  that  tbyi'lyre,  and  all  thy  BpccioDi  ^fis 
From  Venus'  hand,  bright  locks  «ad'tnaiiteo«s  form^ 
Would  lose  thdr  charms  ob^o  singled  with  ihe  dHSt> 
A  slavish  awe  restrains  them,  or  tbe  hMt: 
This  moment,  to  requite  thy  many  CHQM,     i 
Wourd  new-attire  tbee  in  a  suit  of  stose. 


XXVm.    ParH' mplg  la  Hectors 

Hectoe!  I  merit  it;  thy  blame  is  jnst; 
And  thy  own  heart  is  like  the  temper'd  axe    " 
That  in  therriiipwright's  band  divides  the  ptaoit. 
Not  else  drriMblc.     The  steel  defies   . 
All  opposition,  and  alt  danger  thou. 
Yet,  lutthe  gifts  of  Venus  'scape  thy  blamc^ 
The  gods  are  absolute,  and  what  they  give. 
Or  good,  or  ill,  mere  mortals  must  receive. 
Now,  therefore,  if  it  pleue  thee  that  I  wage 
This  deep'ratc  cpnfiict,  bid  the  people  stt,~ 
fioth  Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  bctnwuitiiBra  |illwe .  ^ 


The  warlike  Mtinelans  and  mytelf 

To  fight  for  Helen  and  the  frealth  she  brought 

The  conqD'rar  irinB  th<^  both ;  if  mine  the  pdra, 

I  keep  them,  and  if  hii^  he  bears  them  home. 

Then  peace  confirafd,  the  Greeks  shall  see  agaia  - 

The  lovely  women  of  their  natiTC  land, 

And  ye  in  safety  till  the  fields  of  Troy. 


XXIX.  -  jigamentnan  to  Ms  troops,  exciting  them  to 
battle^  and  exhorting  the  leaders^   by  praises  and 
,    reproofs. 

AncivEs!  abate  no  spark  of  all  yonr  fire. 
The  faithless  never  have  a  friend  in  Jore. 
Yon  riolaters  of  their  sacred  oath 
Shalt  feed  the  Tultnrex ;  Troy  shall  be  our  own ; 
And  ev'ry  wife,  and  ev'rj-  child  in  Troy, 
Made  captive,  shall  attend  us  home  to  Greece.  ' 

To  the  supine  or  remisf. 

"Dead  marks  for  archers  1  shame  ye  thus  yonrtomef 
And  feel  no  shame  ?     Why  stand  ye  thus  agfiost 
Xike  heartless  fair ns  that  after  long  pursuit 
Stand  terror-fixt  ?     Such  seems  your  fixt  amaze, 
-And  such  yoiir  dread  of  battle.     Or  ye  wait, 
It  may  be,  till  the  Trojans  shall  inrade 
Your  gallies  on  the  shore,  in  hope  that  Jove 
To  save  you  then,  himself  will  interpose. 

Td  Idothincus  of  the  Cretans. 

In  battle,  in  division  of  the  spoil, 
On  all  occa^oiia  I  distinguish  tliQe^ 
Idomencus!  and  w&ca  the  mmtling  cup 
Rewards  the  valour  of  the  Grcciau  chiet^,  -.^ 

If  others  drii^  \iy  measure,  measure  none 
Thou  know'si,  Tint  thj  cup  constantly  asinine 
Replenish' d' stands,,  thy  will  thy  sole  restraint. 
Haste  then,  and'fight  as  tl^ou  hasl  ever  fought. 
■To-ike  Jjaeet* 

Brave  \e,iAetiot  the 'm&lelclad  host  of  Greece)  ^ 

I  move  notion  t<A  duty)  ^e']>our9eIr«t  '     ' 
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More  others,  and  no  iMSMknced  frwi  n^ 
Jorc!  Pallfti!  vul  Ap«l|o!J    W««e  tmt^U 
CouragMHS  w  youtaphes,  i«ftn  PiitiM'B  jteiv'rp 
Should  totter,  Md  fail  JUwa-sMinn'd  W^«ic]i-'d: 
By  GretJo*  bvtis,  »  r»nnl«u  nni )!»«. 

1^  Aett»r. 

Old  chief ! thy  dauntless  spirit  asks  ' 

As  firm  a  liQfe.     But  time  unhingM  all. 

Oh  th^t  the  burthen  of  thy  ^rs  were  laid     ,  ' 

Pa  one  fttr  yoqngfir,  and  his  youtlj  were  tliirtc! 

To  Menestkeui,  ion  of  Peteoi,  and  the  wary  cht^ 

O  son  of  Pefeos,  gallant  prince !  an4  thou 
All  trick,  3,\\  siibtltJy  and  sly  design! 
Why  stand  ye  trembling  here,  and  from  afar 
ObserTing  others?     Korepost  to  defy 
The  burning  battle's  rage  should  ye  be  fonnd. 
Whom  foremost  i  inTite<of  afl  fo  s^ue 
The  bantiust,  when  the  pcinfes  feast  with  one. 
There  ye.iiK  pcorapt;  .y«  Und  it  pleasant  there 
To  eat  your  ww'ry  food,  and  quaj  ypur  wl^ie 
Delicious,  till  s^^y«asue; 

But  here,  though  ti:a  «inbiittled  t>an<^  should  wa^ 
Fierce  conflict  first,  ye  caiUd  be  wel)  contpDt- 

To  Vi'»a^4P)  sft»<if  Tj/dfiia- 
Ah  son  of  Ty4«u,t|ipicpfi,w]i'd,ia  w^ 
"Why  skulking  here  J  .why  peering  throjjgli  th?  llnfs  I 
So  did  not  Tydeus,  but  the  foremast  fi^t 
Chose  rather ;  as  is  testified  by  those 
Who  saw  with  vi,OD(ier  his  heroic  deeds. 
He  ncTer  met  my  »iew,  but  by  report 
Of  all  who  knew  him,  none  was  br^re  n  ifti        '  ' 

For  with  the  godlike  Poly^ices  once 
He  enter'd,  b" t  \inarm'd  and  as  a  frjend, 
Mycense,  seeking  powerfnl  aids  to  join 
The  host  afscnbled  fqc^t0tie^iiv4 Thebes, 
And  cafoest^yitfeey  sjif *.     \y«,  .wQll-iitcliBed, . 
Uftd  granted  their  ,w^iSfl^  (lAt  kwa^te^r'^    . 


By  unpr&pitioDs  -orhois  fram-  ^o*g, 
Departing;  therefore,  to  (he  reedy  baa^ 
'  Of  the  Asopus,  there  thy  Mce  receJTed 
An  embassy  ta  sacred  Thebes  n  charge. 
lie  went ;  and  ^ound  in  Bleoclea'  hall 
Nnqi'rous  Cadtncana  feastinif.     With  a  beaitf 
EsOjiivged  from  ft;ar,  unfrionded  as.he  wafl. 
The  noble  Tydeiis  yet  provok'd  tiiem  forth 
.To  proof  of  manliuod,  and  such  aid  obtain'^ 
From  Faiias,  that  with  CMe-be -fetl'd  them  all. 
Shamed  and  resentful,  fifty  of  the  town 
Lay  in  dose  ambxsh  waiting  his  return 
Mxon  and  Lycophontes  at  their  head, 
Both  dauntless  warriors.     These -thy  fatberstev, 
Save  Mxon,  slew  them  all.     A  voice  from  fae»f'n 
Bade  spare  the  herald,  therefdre  him  he  sent 
To  tell  at  Thebes  that  he  aloae  Burviy'd. 
Such  oTice  was  Tydcus ;  and  he  left  a  eon 
Less  valiant,  though  mo're  skiqiieiit  'Ihan  bo.    , 


XXX.  \Jov^s  prohibition, of  (til  interference  of  tlut 
Gods,  convene^  in  couucil,  biit!»eon  ihe  Greeks  and 
Trojans. 

Hear,  aill  ye  gods  and  god^sses,  my  Word 
And  purpose  irrcvcrsibie.     Beware 
That  nonepresumptnonsly,  tit  either  ■««, 
Seek  to  rescind,  -bttt  rafter  all  protnote 
Ifs  full  accomplislfment.     Whom  I  BhaM  Eoe       ' 
Descending  f r oar  Olympijs  ■to  *he  aid 
Of  either  host,  or  shamefiillychastMed 
He  shall  retanj  -to  the  Olym^Mn  helf^ts, 
Or  I  will  hnri  hita  deep  t«t«  <he  gulphs 
Of  gloomy  Tartariis,  where  tail  shwtsfMt 
Iler  iron  gates,  and  ^preads-her  braeeB  ^oor. 
As  far  below  the  Shades,  as  «arfli -from  hoa^'n. 
There  shall  he  learn  how  inuctl^ 'pass  in  ni^ 
All  others;  w*icft  if  ye' incline -to^doobt^  ■  - 

Now  proYc  me.    "^xi  ye  dowp-rtie  goldm  oblto 
From  heav'n,  andpnlf  at  Its  inferior  liafcs 
Both  goddesses  ^nd.gofls.     Butine-yeDfkili(> 
Supreme  in  whdom,  ye  sbaHseTCT'^MV  •  ■ 
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To  eartli  From  hciv'n,  striTe  with  me  as  yc  may.  ■ 
But  I,  if  wilHng-to  exert  my  power, 
The  earth  itself,  itielf  the  scs,  and  yon 
~Will  lift  with  ease  together,  aad  will  wind 
The  chaia  around  the  spiry  summit  sharp 
Of  the  Olyihpian,  that  all  things  Upheaved 
Shall  hang  in  the  mid  hoav'n.     So  much  am  I 
Alone  superior  both  to  gods  and  meu. 


~XXXI.     TTie  entbatsy  from  Jgamemnon  to  AckHl 

Health  to  Achilli^!  hospitable  diccr 
And  weJI  prepared,  we  want  not  at  the  board 
Of  royal  Agamemnon,  or  at  thine, 
For  both  are  nobly  spread ;  but  dainties  now, 
Or  plenteous  boards,  are  little  our  concern. 
~0h  godlike  oUef !  tremendous  arc  our  themes 
Of  con  tempi  atioo,  while  ftv  doubt  we  sit 
If  life  or  death  with  loss  of  all  our  ships 
Attend  us,  unless  thou  put  on  thy  might. 
Fffr  lo !  the  haughty  Trojans,  with  their  fricnrfs 
Call'd  from  afar,  beside  the  fleet  encamp 
Fast  by  the  wall,  where  they  haTe  kindled  fires 
Nlnm'rous,  and  threaten  that  no  force  of  ours 

~  Shall  check  their  purpos'd  inroad  on  (be  camp. 
JoTe  grants  them  faTourable  signs  from  beav'n, 
Bright  lightnings;  Hector  glares  rercnge,  with  rage 
Infuriate,  and  by  Jotc  assisted,  heeds 
Nor  God  nor  man,  but,  m^ac-likc,  implores  , 
Incessantly  the  morn  at  once  to  rise. 
That  he  may  hew  away  our  Tcsscl-heads, 
Burn  all  our  fleet  with  fire,  and  at  their  »ddS 
Slay  the  Achaians  panting  in  the  smoke. 
Dread  orerwhelms  my  spirit,  lest  the  gods  " 
His  threats  asoomplish,  and  it  be  our  doom 
To  perish  here,  from  Argos  far  remote. 

'  Up,  therefore!  if  thou  can'st  at  last  relent. 
On!  rise  and  sare  Achaia's  weary  tons 
Prom  Trojan  violencfl.     Regret,  but  fain, 
Shall  else  bo  thine  hereafter,  when  no  cure 
Of  such  great  ill,  once  suffer'ri,  cau'be  fouad. 
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Thou  therefore,  scasunably  kinj,  derbe 
Mevis  to  |ires(!ric  from  such  disasftouii  fate 
The  Crrecians.     Ah,  my  friend!  when  IMeus  thee 
From  Phthia  sent  tu  AgamemnoD's  aid, 
On  that  same  day  he  gave  thee  thus  in  charge. 
"  Juno,  my  son,  and  Pallas,  if  they  please, 
"  Can  make  thee  valiant;  but  thy  oivn  big  heart 
"  Thyself  restrain.     Sweet  manners  win  respect. 
*'  Cease  from  penikious  strife,  and  yonng  and  old 
*'  Throughout  the  host  shall  honour  thee  the  more.'" 
Such  was  thy  father's  charge,  which  thoa,  it  seems, 
-    Remcmber'st  not.     Yet  evert  now  thy  wrath 
Renounce;  be  reconciled;  for  princely  gifts 
Atrides  gives  thee  if  thy  wrath  subside. 
Hear,  if  thou  wilt,  and  1  will  tell  thee  all, 
How  vast  the  gifts  which  Agamemnon  made 
By  promise  thme,  this  night  within  his  tent. 
Sev'n  tripods  never  sullied  yet  with  fire ; 
Of  gold  ten  talents ;  twenty  cauldrons  bright^ 
Twelve  steeds  strong-Iimh'd,  victorious  in  the  race  j 
No  man  should  need  eoiuiilain  that  he  is  poor. 
Or  shield  be  troubled  with  a  want  of  gold, 
Possessing  what  those  steeds  ha-ve  won  for  him. 
Sev'n  well-bom  female  captives  he  will  give. 
Expert  in  arts  domestic,  Lesbians  all, 
Whom,  when  thou  conqucr'dst  Lesbos,  he  received 
Jlia  chosen  portion,  passing  woman. kind    ' 
In  perfect  loveliness  of  face  and  form. 
These  will  he  give,  and  will  with  these  resign    , 
Her  whom  he  took,  Briscis,  with  an  oath 
Most  tolemo,  that  unconscious  as  she  was 
Of  his  embraces,  such  he  yields  her  back. 
All  these  he  gives  thee  now !  and  if  at  lengtb 
The  blessed  gods  shall  grant  us  to  destroy 
Priam's  great  city,  thou  shalt  heap  thy  ships 
With  gold  and  brass,  eitt'ring  and  choosing  first, 
When  we  shall  share  the  spoil ;  and  shalt  beside 
Take  twenty  from  among  the  maids  of  Troy, 
Except  fair  Helen,  loveliest  of  their  sex. 
And  if  once  more  we  reach  the  n)ilky  land 
Of  pleasant  Argos,  thou  shalt  there  become 
His  son>in-law,  and  shalt  enjoy  like  stale 
With  him,  vhom  he  iii  all  abundance  rear^ 
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His  only  son  Orestes.     At  his  court 

He  bat^  three  daughters ;  thou  may'st  heme  conduct 

To  Plit]iia,  her  whom  ihou  shall  most  appioVe^ 

Chrysothemis,  Laodi^f,  or  the  young 

Jphianassa;  and  from  thee  he  aslis 

No  Aow'r ;  himself  will  siich  a  ddw'r  bestow^ 

As  never  father  on  his  child  before. 

Ser'n  strong  well-pcopIcd  cities  will  lie  giTc; 

Catdamyle  and  Knope;  and  rifh 

In  herbage,  Ilira ;  Phcne  stately.biult, 

And  for  her  depth  of  pastnrage  rcnown'il, 

Anfhcia;  proud  j^peia's  lofty  toivers, 

And  Pediisus  iiiipirrpled  dark  with  vines. 

All  tbe*e  arc  maritime,  aiid  oh  the  shore 

They  stand  of  I'j'Ii'Sj  by  a  race  posspss'S  " 

Most  rich  in  floclis  and  herds,  who  tribute  large 

And  gifis  presenting  to  thy  sceptred  hand, , 

Shiill  hold  thee  high  in  honour  as  a  god. 

These  will  heeive  thee,  if  thy  wrath  subside. 

Bat  sHouldst  thou  rather  in  thine  fieart  the  inorc 

Both  Aganiciiinbii  and  his  gifts  detest^ 

Yet  oh  rompa^Monafe  th'  ^icled  host 

Prepared  to  adore  (hee.     Thoii  shalt  win  feiiowii 

Aipong  the  Gredans  that  shall  never  die. 

Jiow  strike  at  llecthi>— he  is  here — himself 

PrOToltes  thee  forth  ;  nia<lhess  is  in  his  heati, 

And  in  his  raj^e  lie  glories  that  our  ships 

Hare  hither  broiight  no  Grecian  brave  as  he 


IjAertes'  nofile  son,  for  Wiit^  ^e^bftn'd ! 
I  roust  with  plainness  speak  my  iixl  resoKt 
Unalterable;  lest  I  hear  from  eai^ 
The  swne  lone  ranrmnr'd  inetaticK'Oly  tatte. 
For,  as  the  ^atiis  of  Ades  I  iletest  ' 

The  man,  whose  heart  and  language  aiSitgre^. 
So  shall  not  miue.     My  itiost  approv^B  htSdlte 
Is  this ;  that  neither  Agaiiietnnon  ilie 
Nor  all  the  Greeks  slwll  move;  for,  ceiiSgle^  feft 
Wins  here  no  thanks;  one  recompense  aWaiti 


The  seinHiTj  and  the  moat  alert, 

The  braYc  and  +iase  in  pqual  honour  Bland, 

And  drones  and  heroin  fall  anirept  alike. 

i  after  all  roy  toils,  who  have  ctposi^ 

Life  djily  in  the  field,  haTc-eam'd  no  prii* 

Superior  to  the  rest,  but  aa  the  bird 

Gives  to  her  unfledged  brood  a  morsel  gaht'd 

After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herselfi 

So  have  1  worn  out  many  a  sleeplAs  night. 

And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day 

In  battle  for  their  wiTcs.     I  hare  destroyd 

Twelve  cities  with  my  fleet,  and  twel*e,  sare  oM^ 

On  foot  coiitchding  in  the  fields  of  Troy. 

From  all  these  cities,  precious  spoils  I  took 

Abundant,  and  to  Agamemnon's  hand 

Gave  all  the  treasure.     He  within  hjs  ships 

Abode  (he  while,  and  haying  all  reeeiTed, 

Little  distributed,  and  much  riitalned  ; 

He  gave,  however,  to  the  kings  anH  chiefS 

A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.     Me  alone 

Of  all  the  Grecian  host  he  hath  despoil'd; 

My  bride,  my  sonl's  delight  is  in  his  hands, 

And  let  htm  couch  with  her.     What  urgent  need 

Have  the  Achaians  to  contend  with  Troy  i 

Why  hath  Atrides  gafher'd  such  an  host, 

And  led  them  hither  ?     Was't  not  for  the  sake 

Of  beauteous  Helen  ?    And  of  all  mankind 

Can  none  be  found  who  love  th(;lr  proper  wires 

But  the  Alridx  ?     There  is  no  good  maa 

Who  lores  not,  gnards  not,  and  with  care  proriJe!} 

For  his  own  wife,  and,  though  in  battle  wOn, 

1  loved  the  fair  Briseis  at  my  heart. 

But  having  dispossess'd  me  of  my  priaa  ^ 

So  foully,  let  him  not  essay  me  now, 

For  I  am  wam'd,  and  he  sh^l  nat  prevail. 

het  him  advise  with  thee  and  with  thy  peers, 

Ulysses !  hew  the  fleet  may  likeliest  'scape 

Ton  hostile  fires  ^  since  ipany  an  arduous  task 

He  hath  accomplish'dwilhoHt  aid  of  mine; 

So  hath  he  ;iow  t^iis  rampart  and  the  trench 

Which  he  hath  sunk  around  H,  and  with  stakes 

Contiguous  plan'ed— puny  barriers  alt 

To  hera-slanght'iing  Hector's  fareawpposeAt  ,-        , 

H3  .l..(H>yl>J 
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While,  present  with  the  host  of  Greece,  I  waged- 
Myself  the  battle,  Hector  nerur  fought 
Far  from  his  walls,  but  to  the  Scxan  gate. 
AdTaDcing  and  the  beech-tree,  there  remdn'd. 
Once,  on  that  spot  he  met  me,  atid  my  arm 
Escaped  with  ^fTiciilty  eten  there. 
But,  since  1  feel  myself  not  now  inclined 
To  fight  with  noble  Hector,  yielding  first 
To  JoTe  due  worship,  and  to  all  the  guds, 
To-morrow  will  I  launch,  and  gire  my  ships 
Their  lading.     Look  thou  forth  at  early  dawn, 
And,  i[  such  spectacle  delight  thee  aught. 
Thou  shalt  behold  me  clearing  with  my  prows 
The  waves  of  Hellespont,  and  a|t  my  crews 
Of  lus'y  rowers,  active  in  .their  task. 
So  shall  I  reach  (if  ocean's  mighty  god 
Prosper  my  voyage)  Fhthia  the  decp-soil'd 
On  the  third  day.     1  have  possessions  th«re, 
JWhich  hither  roaming  in  an  evil  hour 
i  left  abundant.     1  shall  also  hence 
ConTi>y  much  treasure,  gold  and  hupnish'd  bras^ 
And  glittering  steel,  and  women  passing  fair 
My  portion  of  the  apoils.     But  ho,  your  king. 
The  prize  he  gave,  himself,  himself  resumed, 
And  taunted  at  me.     Tell  him  my  reply, 
And  tell  it  him  aloud,  that  other  Creeks 
May  indignation  fee!  like  me,  if  arm'd 
Always  in  impudence,  he  seek  to  wrong 
Them  also.     I^ct  him  not  henceforth  presume, 
Canine  and  hard  in  aspect  though  he  be, 
To  look  me  in  the  face.     I  will  not  share 
His  counsels,  neither  will  I  aid  bis  works. 
'  Let  it  suffice  hira,  that  he  *rong'd  me  once, 
Deceived  rao  once,  henceforth  his  glozing  arts 
Are  lost  on  me.     But  let  him  rot  in  peace 
Crazed  as  he  is,  and  by  the  stroke  of  Jove 
Infatuate.     I  detest  his  gifts,  and  him 
So  honour,  as  the  thing  wliich  most  1  scorn. 
And  wonid  he  give  me  twenty  times  the  worth 
Of  this  his  ol^[^^,  all  the  treasured  heaps  ' 
Which  lie  possesses,  or  shall  yet  possess, 
All  that  OrchoniL-nos  within  her  walls, 
And  all  that  opulcBt^gyptian  Thebes 
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ReceiTcs,  the  city  with  an  hundred  ^tes, 
Whence  twenty  thousand  chariots  rush  to  war. 
And  would  he  give  me  riches  as  the  sandsj 
And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  nu  gifis  from  him 
Should  sooth  ine,  till  ray  soul  were  tirst  avenged' 
For  a.11  the  oflensive  lisenie  of  his  tongue. 
I  will  not  wod  the  daughter  of  your  chief, 
Of  Agamemnon.     Could  she  yie  in  charms 
With  golden  Venus,  had  she  all  tfie  skill 
Of  blue-eyed  l*allas,  even  so  endow'di 
She  ■were  no  bride  for  me.     No.    He  may  choose' 
From  the  Achalans  some  superior  priace, 
One  more  her  equal.     Peleus,  if  the  gods 
Preserve  me,  and  I  safe-arrire  at  home, 
llimselfj  erelong,  shall  mate  me  with  a  bride. 
In  llcllas,  and  in  Phthia  may  be  found- 
Fair  damsels  many,  daui;hters  of  the  chiefs 
Who  guard  our  cities ;  I  may  choose  of  tbem, 
And  lUake  tlie  loveliest  of  them  all  my  own. 
There,  iiL  my  country,  it  hath  ever  been 
My  dearest  purpose,  wedded  to  a  wife 
Of  rank  convenient,  to  enjoy  in  peace 
Sack  wealth  as  ancient  Peleus  hath  acquired. 
For  life,  in  my  account,  surpasses  far 
In  value,  all  the  treasures  which  report 
Ascribed  to  populons  Ilium,  ere  the  Greeks 
Arrived,  and  while  the  city  yet  had  peace; 
Those  also  which  Apollo's  marble  shrine 
,ln  rocky  Pytho  boasts.     Fat  flocks  and  beeres 
Alay  be  by  force  obtain'd;  tripods  and  steeds 
Ar^  bought  or  won;  but  if  the  breath  of  man 
Once  overpass  its  boundii,  no  force  arrests 
Or  may  constrain  th'  unbodied  spirit  back. 
Me,  as  my  silver-footed  mother  speaks 
Thetis,  a  twofold  consummation  waits. 
If  still  with  battle  I  encompass  Troy, 
I  icin  immartai  glory,  but  all  hope 
Renouacc  of  my  return.     If  I  return 
To  my  beloved  country,  I  renounce 
Th'  illustrious  meed  of  glory,  but  obtain     , 
Secure  and  long  immunity  from  death. 
And  truly  I  would  recommend  to  all 
To  voyage  homeward,  since  ye  shall  not  see 


The  down-fatl  jret  of  ]thu>'>  lofty  low'n, 
For  that  tko  Ihund'rer  witb  uplifted  ^sm 
Protecti  ber,  and  ker  courage  hath  FeviTed. 
Bear  ye  tninc  answer  back,  as  ia  the  [i^t 
Of  good  Ambassadors,  that  they  nuy  frauu 
Some  happier  plaq,  by  which  both  fleet  and  hoit 
May  be  preserrcd;  fot,  my  resentment  still 
Burning,  this  project  is  but  premature. 
Let  Phccnis  stay  vith  ui,  aoil  sleefi  t\u§  nigh| 
Within  my  teut,  that,  if  he  so  iaclinc, 
Kmtiarkinff  on  the  morrow  we  may  seek 
Oar  home  together;-  but'I  leaf*  lunt  fr««* 


XXXm.    TWrMif09  council  admou^ihtdbj/poiiffi^^ 
■ma*  and  by  ihctart  0J»  tbfi  qpptvaitcf  qf4ek^{fi^- 

In  council  oiu  mtcell'j,  ...  ■■  u' 
And  one  still  uofe  ip  fe^is  of  high  r^44irn> 
Polydamut. 

My  friends  1  weigh  *<)l  tlie  occasiOK.    Back  tq  T^^QF 
E'en  now  by  my  adrice,  nor  wait  th^  mom 
Here,  on  the  plain,  from  lUnm'a  walls  remote. 
Long  as  resentment  of  his  wrongs  sustaiit'it 
From  Agamemnon,  lired  Achillos'  brefst, 
Our  task  was  easier,  ^nd  well-pieased  I  sle^ 
Fast  by  t}ie  ships,  for  1  could  ho)w  thatsoo^ 
Success  should  m^k*  thtun  ours ;  but  terror,  now. 
Lest  Peiaus'  mighty  son  come  fortb  agai4 
To  battle,  seizes  tae,  and  I  despair. 
A  spirit  proud  as  his  will  scorn  the  plain 
On  which  the  adTcrse  hosts  prevail  by  turas^ 
And  will  at  ance  strike  atryour  citadel, 
Impadent  till  be  make  your  nifes  his  prey. 

Haste — let  ns  home— else  thus  shall  it  befajl  J 

Night's  balmy  influence  in  hi^  (cut  detains 

Achilles  now,  but  rushing  arm'd  abroatjl 

To-morrow,  shoHid  he  find  us  ling'rjng  here, . 

None  shall  mistake  him  tbL-n ;  then  happiest  be 

Who  soonest  shall  escape  to  sacred  Troy, 

For  dugs  shall  make  and  rulturei  oa,  qm^  fyt^ 
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Plenteous  repast.     Oh  spar^  mine  ^ars.the  tale ! 
But  if,  thuiigh  troubtud,  ye  can  yei  rcceiye 
My  cuuuat;),  \>eta  asitumbted  wc  will  hold 
I'he  hust  all  iiigl^t ;  iiicanlim<;,  liuc  gates  and  tow'rs 
With  all  their  m^i  of  solid  timbers,  smooth 
And  cramp'd  v'th  bolts  pf  steeL  will  keep  t|ie  tow^. 
But  early  on  the  morrow  vie  will  stand! 
All  arm'd  oo  Ilium's  tow'rs.     Then,  If  he  choose, 
His  galleys  left,  lo  compass  Troy  about, 
He  whall  be  task'd  enough;  his  lofty  steeds 
Shall  have  their  fill  of  cour^in^  to  and  fro 
Beneath,  and  gladly  shall  to  cani^  i'eturn. 
But  waste  the  town  he  s^all  not,  nor  attempt 
With  all  the  iftmost  T^qur  th«t  he  boasti 
To  force  a  pass ;  do^  kWi  devour  ^m  fin^ 
Hector. 
Polydamus,  I  Ijke  not  t^  advice 
Who  wauldst  confine  the  Trojan  bosf  ag^^- 
Within  their  bnlwartc?.     ~  '     meat  iherc 

So  pleasant  then,  that  st  more  i 

Time  was,  when  in  all  i  ir  beav'q 

JVfen  pr^s'd  the  wealt^  'i  ity  stored 

With  gold  and  brass:  b  lous.es  now 

Stand  emptied  of  tbeir  h  ires  rare. 

Jore  in  his  wrath  hath  a  P ;  our  weal^ 

Is  markettcd,  and  l^hryi;^  batb  ^  part 
Obtai«'d,  an4  i?*'t  lyjiuonia's  Torely  laniil. 
But  since  the  soij  of  wijy  Saturn  old 
Hath  giv'n  me xlory  npiyj  aJvd.to  ihclqse 
The  argj)res  F?'^!'!^,  ^9  Qcu^  hems  tfiem'  iq, 
Fool!  taint  not  }fitk  s^cb  (^%lbe  public  lun^ 
For  not  a  Trojan  here  ^  ill  thy  advice 
Pursue,  or  shall ;  it  hath  not  my  consent. 
But  thus  [  counsel.     Tate  ^<i,  band  by  band, 
Throughout  the  host  our  supper,  and  let  aK 
Prepacied  against  flocturn^J  ^'>Sfh  watch. 
And  if  a  Trojan  here  be'raclt'd  in  mind 
Lest  his  possessions  perj^,  itjt  him  cast 
His  golden  heaps  jnto  tbe  public  piaf,  v 

-  Far  better  sft  coji»(iini'4  Ib^n  by  CJ^  Grecjis. , 
Then,  with  the  porruH'''''  t^^-^T^i  ^  faif  arra^td 
la  hitfic,  we  will  gjvH,  .gjeai  ft  thiiiF  ^flfi 


Sharp  onset,  and  !r  PiIl-us'  noble  son 
Uave  ris'n  indued  to  contlict  fur  the  ships, 
The  worse  for  him.     I  shalt  itot  for  his  sake 
Avoid  the  dcep-loncd  battle,  but  abide 
His  force,  undnunti.'d-     I'ilitlier  Ae, shall  gain 
Or  I,  great  gtory.     Mars  his  favours  deals 
IniparCiul,  and  the  slayer  oft  is  slain. 


Friends!  Grecian  heroes!  ministers  of  Mars ! 
Arise  who  may  to  speak,  he  claims  joar  ear. 
Even  the  ablest  orator  is  wrong'd 
And  hurt  by  interrnjitinn.     Who  can  hear 
Amid  the  roar  of  tumult,  or  who  speak  ? 
The  clearest  Toice,  best  titt'rance,  both  arc  Tain. 
I  fchall  address  Achilles.     Hear  my  speech, 
Ye  argiTes,  and  irith  understanding  mark. 
This  censure  is  not  new ;  the  Greeks  have  oft 
Condemn'd  me  thus ;  yet  am  not  I  to  blame ; 
But  Jove,  and  fate,  and  she  who  roams  the  shades 
Erynnis,  madu  me  furious  on  that  day 
In  council,  when  I  seized  Achilles'  prize. 
For  what  could  I  ?    All  things  obey  the  gods. 
Jove's  daughter,  Ate,  most  pernicious  pow'r! 
By  whom  all  suli'er,'  challenges  from  all 
Rev'rence  and  fear.     Delicate  are  her  feet 
Which  scorn  the  ground,  and  over  human  heads 
She  glides,  injurious  to  the  race  of  man, 
Of  tmo  who  strivcj  at  least  entangling  one. 


XXXV.     Achilles  exhorting  the  Greeks' lo^ttle. 

Ye  sons 
Of  the  Acbaians  !  stand  not  now  aloof; 
My  noble  friends !  but  foot  to  foot  let  eack 
Fall  on  courageous,  and  desire  the  light.  '  .' 

The  task  were  dMBeuIffor  me  alone. 
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BEUBSKJTIfE. 

Brave  as  I  boast  myBelf,  to  chase  a  foe 
So  nuin'r.>us,  and  to  combat  with  them  all. 
For  though  immortal,  itfilhor  Mars  himself, 
Nor  even  Pallas  could  suflice,  at  once 
To  chase  and  slaughter  multitudes  like  these. 
With  hauds,  with  feet,  with  spirit,  and  with  might, 
All  that  I  can  I  will ;  right  through  I  go, 
And  not  a  Trojan  who  shall  chance  within 
Spear's  reach  of  me,  shall,  as  I  judge,  rejoice. 


XXXVI,     Hector  animating  the   TriyOT*  '»  oppose, 
Achilles. 

Fear  not  this  chief,  ye  valiant  men  of  Troy!  , 
I  dare  upjiose  with  words,  though  not  in  arms,    . 
For.  they  are  mightier  far»  tha  goUs  themselres  ;  -, 
Nor  shall  Achilles  full  perfocmance  giva 
To  all  his  vaunts,  but,  if  he  some  fulfil. 
Shall  others'  anaccomplish'd  leave  and  vain. 
I>ill  assail  him,  though  Ms  hands  be  tire. 
Though  tire  his  hajids,  and  bammet'd  steel  ht3  hcarU  . 


XXXVII.     Etitreaties  of  Prtam  and  Hecuba  to  per. 
suade  Hector  to  retreat  within  the  isalh  ofTroj/. 

Priam.- 
IIectoh,  m};:9on!i  Oh  wait  not  there,  altine, 
Ton  druad/ul  chief  lest,  all  thy  friends. remote, 
Thon  perish,  for  Jiis  strength  surpasses  thine., 
Would  that-the  gqds.so  valued  him  as  I! 
Soon  then  should  dogs  an<i  vultures  with  his  flesh  \ 
Thdr  hunger  sate,-  and  all  my  sorrow  cease. 
He  bath  unchildedme  of  many  ason^. 
AH  valiant  youths,  whom  be  hath  slain  or -sold 
To  distant  isles ;  nor,  seardiiagycrt  i  find 
Lycaon,  even  now,  'within  the  walU, 
On  Polydofus,  jaungegt  of  my  sons, 
a  4 
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And  children  by  Laatho^  the  fafr. 
Bat  if  thoy  slill  in  yonder  caoip  snrrive 
I  will  rt'deem  them  with  the  gold  and  brasB 
By  noble  Altes  to  his  daughter  giv'ity 
Ij;ir^e  store,  tvA  blill  reserted.     Or  shonid  they  botb. 
Already  slwn,  have  jaiimey'd  to  the  ehadcs. 
We,  then,  from  whom  f hey  sprang'  hare  came  to  maiUM 
And  moarn  them  long;  bvt  (hofter  ekail  tlie  giief 
Of  other  Trojans  prove,  if  thee,  «t  leant, 
Achilles  slay  not.     Enter  then,  my  childt 
Save  young  and  old,  sare  «ll  of  either  sex 
In  Ilium  ;  nor  thy  future  happy  years 
Resigtt  bit  t«  CBliance  Achilles'  famc^ 
Cowmis'rate  also  thy  uututpf^  sire 
Kre  yet  distracted ;  whom  Salurnian  Jotc 
Ordains  to  perish  <i<rerwht-lin*d  with  w«e 
In  tho  ertTCmity  of  age ;  to  see 

Sons  slaughtered,  dai)gh<ters  ca^itire,  toni  and  str^^ 
The  matrimonial  chamber,  infants  daah'd 
Against  tha  ground  in  itire  hostility, 
And  matrons  dra^'d  by  ratliless  tirecian  lixate    - 
Me,  haply,  last  -of  all,  sh»Il  dogs  deTour 
In  my  o^'R^eBtibute,  when  once  tbe  spear 
Or  faiilcliion  of  some  Greek  hath  hiid  me  Tow. 
Tlie  very  dogs  that  sat  be»ido  my  board, 
My  portal- guards,  drinking  their  master's  blood 
1'a  drunkenness,  sbaD  vaUow  in  my  counts. 
Fair  falU  the  warlike  yoiifh  in  battte  slain, 
And  when  all  mangled  by  the  spear  he  lies 
His  death  becomes  him  well;  be  rests  secure^, 
Though  dead,  from  shame,  whatercr  next  befalha. 
Rut  when  the  silVer  lock^  and  siVrer'bcaviS 
Of  an  old  man  slain  by  'the  "sword,  from  do^ 
RecciTc  dinhonour,  of  all  ills  tthat -watt 
On  miserable  moftal^  Ihst  iifwont. 
iiituba. 

My  Hector!  rerTrcncetftfa,  andpt^me. 
If  ever,  drawing  forth  this  bm«t,  fhy  %mlt» 
Of  infancy  I  sooth'd,  oh  now,  my  son  ! 
Acknowledge  it,  and  from  within  "Qfe  walls 
Repube  this  adrersary ;  wtand  iKrt  tutors 


.To  cope  witJi  bi/n^  Tor  he  is  ssra^e-Sf  rce, 
And  shonld  he  day  thee,  pc'the'r  I,  pi/  child, 
'Who  bare  time,  nvr  tiiy  nabic  ^pu(ue  fthall  weep 
Upon  thy  body,  but  remote  from  us 
DogB  shall  duroar  it  in  the  Aeut  of  Greece! 


XXXVni.  ilr.  Waipole  against  Mr.  Pitt,  (the  l^c 
Jjord  Chtilham,)  rejlecting  on  his  youlk  and  ihei^ 
trical  maanaf', 

1  uAs  UQu-illinj  ;t<f  interrupt  fjie  cooi-se  of  this  djt^ 
Jiate  u'liiije.U  was  carried  on,'vith  culinnt'ss  aud  deceacy. 
by  men  Mho  do  not  stiHVc  the  ardour  of  ogi position  to 
cloud  thoir  n-ason,  or  transport  them  to  surh  oxpressjana 
as  the  dif;nity  uf  this  assembly  does  not  admit.     1  hare 
hitherto  deferred  to  a^s^V(■^  (lii'  gentkman  who  decliMmed 
against  the  bill,  «i!h  such  fluem-y  of  rhetoric,  and  such 
.Tehuoieace  of 
,the  expedients 
any  interest  b' 
^o  cuQ^upe  pa 
tion  of  their  ^ 
upon  this  new 
ranee.   Jioi',  si 
pose  than  to  rt 
and  pctulaACy 
/ofFhicbithiga 
discovery  of  fi 
nation  est^blii^ 
cmotioRj.    Fo 
confident  ^ssei 
young  and  iine 
jnay  hsve.CQnl 
ingniQre.inth 
Jia«!  bad  .mo^ 
and  jnoTfi  MU€i 
seatittutats.     1 1 
lum.to  attiend  it 
jvith  .business^ 
refux  iUMLsup« 
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rather  than  declaim^  and  lo  prefer  justiic!^s  of  argnmenf, 
and  an  accurate  knoifledgc  of  facts^  to  sounding  epi- 
thets, aad  splendid  superlatifet,  which  may  disturb  the 
imai;iRa(iftn  for  a  juonienl',  but  Jeare  no  lasting  intpres. 
sion  on  the  mind.  He  trill  learn,  sir,  tttat  to  accuse  and 
proTC  are  very  dilTereut,  and  that  Te]>roachus  unsnp. 
ported -by  evidence,  altect  only  the  character  4if  him  that 
utters  them.  Kxcurs'ions  of  fancy,  and  flights  of  ora- 
tory, are  iiidti'd  pardonable  in  young  men,  bnt  in  no 
tithcr;  altd  ttnould-^arely  contribute  more,  cTcn  to  the 
purposo  for  which  some  gentlemen  appear  to  speak, 
(that  of  depreciating  tlic  conduct  of  the  adrainistratioD,) 
lo  prove  the  inconveniences  and  injustice  of  this  bill^ 
thaii  barely  to  assort  them,  with  whatever  magnificencs 
bf  language,  or  apiiearance  of  zeal,  honesty,  or  com> 
t.:iSsio.u 


XXXIX.  Mr.  Piirs  reijlj/. 
'  Srn,  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,  which 
tliu-  honourable  gentleman  has,  with  such  spirit  and  de^ 
tenty',  charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  pal- 
liate, nor  deny, — but  content  myself  with  wishing  that 
I  may  be  one  of  those  whose  follies  may  cease-with  their 
youth,  and  not  of  that'nunibcrwho  are  ignorant  in  spite 
of'  experience.  Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any 
man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  hot,  sir,  assume  the  prqvince 
«f  detjrminirig ; — bnt  surety  age  may  become  justly 
oontemptible,  if  the  oppbrtairities  which  it  brii^  have 
past  away'without  ImproTemenf,  Aitd  tice  appears  to 
prCTail,  when  the  passions  bare  subsided.  The -wretch. 
who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand 
errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  ag«  has  only 
addi^  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  Surely  the  object  of 
cither  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserres  not  that-bift 
f^cy  hairs  should  Secure  him  from  insult.  Much  more, 
sir,  IS  he  to  bo  abhorred.  Who,  as  he  has  advanced  ik 
age,  lias  rcced'jd  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more -wicked 
with  less  temptation ; — who  prostitutes  himself  for  mo. 
ney  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and'  spends  the-  remains  of 
%h  life  in  the  ruin  of  htscountry.  liiit  yeutk,  sir,  Sb. 
But  my  only  crime;   I-have  been  accused  sfacting  ft 


•tiieatrical  part.  A  thinUrical  part  may  ddier  impty  some 
peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  (iissiraulalion  of  my  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and  lan- 
guage of  another  man. 

In  tlic  first  sense,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be 
confuted,  and  deserTeg  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  bu  dei» 
pised.  '  i  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use  my 
own  language;  and  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  some 
ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  1  shall  not  lay  myself 
under  aity  rt^traiut,  nor  rery  solicitomly  copy  hix  dic- 
tion, or  bis  mciHf  however  matured  by  age,  or  modelled 
by  experience.  If  any  man  shall,  by  charging  toe  with 
theatrical  behaviour,  imply,  that  1  uttrr  any  sentiments 
but  my  own,  I  shall  treat  him  as  a  catumniatcr,  and  a 
Tillaia; — nor  shall  any  protection  shelter  him  from  the 
treatment  he  deserves.  J  shall,  on  such  an  occasion, 
without  scrupl^  trample  upon  all  those  forms  with  which 
wealth  and  diguity  intrench  themselves, — nor  shall  any 
thing  but  age  restrain  my  resentment ; — age,  which  always 
brings  oneprivilcge,  thatof  being  insoluut  and' supercilious 
without  punishment.  Butwith  regard,  Sir,  to  those  whom 
t  have  offended,  I  amuf  opinion,  that  if  I  had  acted  a  bop. 
rowed  part,  1  should  have  avoided  their  censure :  the  heat 
that  otKeniW  them  is  the  ardour  of  conviotion,  and  that 
ZFalfor  the  sorvicc  of  my  country,  whidi  neither  hope 
nor  fear  shall  inllnence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not  sit 
unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is'iavaded,  nor  look  in  si- 
lence upoB  public  rubbery.  1  will  exert  my  endeavours, 
at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggreasor,  and  drag  the 
thli^  to  justice, — whoever  may  protect  them  in  their  til. 
billy, — and, — whoever. may  [Mrtake  of  their  plunder.  ' 


XL-  Sir  Robert  WalpoU,  on  a  motion  that  the  ktrnte 
do  cencMfv,  s«  anuUieiout  iibet,  a  certain  pt^er 
which  had  deen  previously  circulated  among  the 
Members. 

Mft.  Speakeii, 

Sir,  whethertheqnestion-be  proper  ornot^ 
if  leenis  to  me  unaeoessary  to  debate ;  because,  however 
H  be  answered,  it  cannot  bs  of  great  iroportaQce;—>tiiS 
naa  has  already  coofeiisd  himself  4l>e  author  of  tbeUbali 
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and  isb;,  tiiciWore,  be  puaisbed,  Without  f tutiier  ,en« 
mination. ' 

That  he  if  th«  teai  author,  sir,  I  am  not  indeed  cooyia. 
«ed  by  his  assertion,  with  whatever  can64i''nce  jt  ^^ 
raade ;  for,  to  far  as  hi8a4ipearaBCc  enables  ine  to  judge 
of  his  educatjoo  and  sphere  of  life,  it  is  not  prpbable 
that  be  ahoiUd  be  nuch  Tt;rsed  in  (Mllitlcal  enquiries,  or 
that  he  shouU  engage  in  the  discuasiou  uF  q^eEtio^s  like 
this. 

TJiere  appears,  sir,  in  the  paper  befoie  ng,  a  giore^. 
tensite  knowledge  tif  facts,  a  more  accurate  attention  to 
comsterce, — most  aj-tful  xeasowng,  and  a  Dio.re,elefal«!d 
Style,  than  it  is  reawnaJile  to  expect  from  this  DianiV^hoBi, 
without  pretending  to  determine  the  lin)it$.of  Jiis  capi^ 
city,  or  the  com  pais  of  his  knowledfie,  l  aw,  for  jn>  P^Tt^ 
inclined  to  look  upon  as  an  ageut  to  sonic  other  pe;Goi> 
ot  higher  station,  and  greater  acciHiipti^lUDents. 

Itisjiot  unconunon,  sir,  forgenllenieo  toe;Ler,ci;Be  tJteir 
ahititici,  and  erajrioy  their  pens,  upon.iiolitical.questione^ 
AHd  when  they  have  .produced  any  tluvg,  ^liich  thejr 
complaisauce  /or  themseLTcs  eqaally  hinders  them  from 
onuiog  and  snpiirassiug,  they  are  kiioVD  to  procure  mvyi 
^enAOD  uf  inferiiir  raok  to  take  upon  him  in  public  the 
character  of  the  author,  and  to  stand  the  danger  of  the 
^Qiecutioa,  contanting  iheniselxes  >vilh  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  their  eelect  friends,  whom  Uiey-tcuM  vittk 
-the  impontant  ^ecntf,  and  with  whom  the^  t^i  and  laiigh 
^t  thcxai^qtoreecrf'Uieprublic,  Andtheignonwceofititft 
jDtni»trf. 

I'hia,  sir,  is  a  fceqneot  pnolice,  ,aot  onl;  wii^  <lhose 
who  haf  e  no. other  xaipia^moDt,  ibat,  ds  I-h^e.sufS^eot 
reasons  to  believe,  amongsomegentiemen  whohave seats 
in  this  house;  gentlemen  wjiose  abilities  and  knowledge 
quaUfy.them.to.seEcethe.puJnlic  in  characters  much  supe^ 
n<^4o.that  of  laippowisu  of  the  gOTesnineDt. 


XLI.    Mr.  Pulteney's  ansaer. 

SiR^xdiefhor  thfi  uan-Rho  «flid'«sfe4Mti'9r: 
«df-tlie  author  of  the  pafierhas  accusod  ,lii|B$«ir.Qf  jfih^t 
^«tdidAotiC(Biwit,  o(ihas-ingeiui«»il^jvuLop4alyid(Ktah' 


ered  die-trufk,  It  is  beyond  mj  peBetra^^n  absoJiMely  t? 
decide.  The  frankness  aud  vfiC4>neuru  with  wfaicji  .ha 
made  Hie  decUration,  give  it,  atl«<ut,  tlig  a^^iejiraDce  ^ 
truth ;  aor  du  I  dhcovis  uty  rrasoD  f<V  dnuliting  his  sig^ 
cerity.  Is  there  uay  mfiro^»^biiit}^  ill  tJju  ^»tur«  of  tW 
fact,  that  slieuld  i&clioo  ue  to  inspect  ^iv  .viir^city  -f  Jfi 
there  any  tipparvjit  adtan-tftg^  to  he  g^wl  by  assuiiting 
a  falsi;  character  }  N^itliuv'  .of  tjiosu  citrt^i^^tuKcs  p^ 
be  pt'adi)c«d  a^aiost  bita ;  ani,  w  afitertioii  4s  to  be  ad> 
Kittled,  for  its  una  sake,  vbea  tbeie  i$  «otltHig  to  i^TaUr 
date  k. 

But  the  honoural)Ie  gentieman,  sir,  ^pp<!Pirs  t»  {lure  » 
rery  particular  reason  for  tus  d.«tri)t|;  a  xvason  w|ucj) 
mil,  I  faqpe,  bore  au  wei^i;^  ff«th  ftuy  ^vt  h^nftdf.  ^y 
deayingtiie  paper  to  this  Dia«,  he  g>r cs  ^rotun  ;f or  conjetv 
tune  and  suspiciMi  to  i^ogf!  far  awt  wiiju,  ai90  waptop 
with  whateTcr  characters  he  shall  think  proper  subjects 
for  his  amusement.  An  author  is  now  to  besought; 
and  many  diverting  ar^ntnenls  may  be  broujtht  by  the 
dullitst  enquirer  for  flsing  it  upon  one  man,  or  denying  it 
another. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  sir,  has  given  us  a  bold 
«peciinrn  of  this  kind  of  wk,  by  insinuating  that  it  is  the 
production  of  Ben)e«ne  of 'the  uieuibors  (rf  this  house;  .a 
conJE^t»Fe  of  whiph  1  am  not  able  to  ti^d  the  foundation, 
M»d, therefore  imagine,  that  raillery  rMhertban  aqt^uneot 
was  inti-nded.  4iiit, ilnt  the  htnouFKblegantlemaBrecoL' 
4ect  -that  the  phiof  excotlencc  of  raillefy  is  politOicSfi,  tp 
mhfCh  he  has  sorely  |)aid  little  regard,  in  Aoppoaing  ■Halt 
lehat  ^las'been  unftnimonnly  coiid«iqBed  as  adibd,  has  one 
of  those  who  censured  it  for  its  author.  i 

Mi  am  pftrticiilarly  .hint«d  ^t  in  this  sagaeioiu  eonjcc- 
■tiire,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am 
'CquallyigTtoraiit  of-ttie  whole  aflair  wttli  any'Otti^  gear 
'ticman  inthis  4K>nae;— tfaatlncversaw  the  |iaper, -till  it 
■Vfis  deHferedto  me  at  theduor,  nor  tlie  aiitbnrrtill  be 
apiieared  at  the  bar.  -Having  thus  cleared  mfsetf^  sic, 
from  this  asprrsion,  <I  declare  it  as  my  o^anion,  (hat 
'CYOPy  gcntleioan  in  the  house  can  Mfely  Bscalpale.hiab- 
«eff  19  the  same  manner ;  for  il  cannot  ooaceiHe^tbat  aajr 
-of  fhem  can  hare  written  a  lib^  like  this.  There  aiw, 
4odeed,  -some  passages  -vhich  .wonld  'Uot  idugnace  -the  ' 
fpreatest  aUlitios,  wbA  ^oaejmxiUB  true  jhi' Jipy»«t»«^ 
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though  perhaps  fall aciausl}^  applied ;  at\d  at  least  suck 
au  appearance  of  reasoning  and  knowlttdge,  as  sets  the 

'  writer  far  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the  contemptible  scribblers 
of  the  ministerial  vindication  :— -a  herd  of  wretches  whom 
neither  information  can  enlighten,  nor  affluence  elevate ;  ' 
low  drudges  of  scnrriiity,  whose  scandal  is  harmless  for 
want  of  wit,  and  whose  opposition  is  only  troublusume 
from  ihe  pertinaciousness  of  stnpidity. 

Why  sncb  immense  sum*  are  distributed  amongst  these, 
reptiles,  it  is  scarce  pgssible  not  to  enquire ;  for  it  can. 
not  be  imaj(ined  that  those  who  pay  them  expect  any  sup> 

,port  from  their  abilities.  If  their  patrons  would  read 
their  writings,  their  salaries  would^^quicltly  be  withdrawn; 
for  a  few  pages  would  convince  them,  (hat  they  can  n^  . 
ther  attack  nor  defend,  neither  nuse  any  man's  reputa- 
tion by  panegyric,  nor  destroy  it  by  their  defamatioD>. 


XIJI.    SirnobertWalpoWtrtpliJ. 

IfiOPE  it  is  not  expected,  sir,  that  the- heat  with,  whick . 
ame  class  of  our  political  writers  have  been  attacked  hy 
the  honourable  genUeman^  should  engage  me  to  under.  . 
take  their  defence  with  the  sauie  earncKtaess.  I .  have 
neither  interest  enough  in  the  question  to  awaken  my 
passions,  nor  curiosity  or  leisure  sullicieot  for  such  an 
examination  of  the  writings- on  each  side  as  is,  necessary^  . 
before  the  superiority  of  .any  author  above  his- brethcen 
taa  be  justly  asserted. . 

It  is  no  part,  sir,  of  my  employment-  or  amnsoment  to 
compars  their  arguments,  or  to  balance  their  abilities  ;-:• 
nor  do  l«ften  r^id  the  papers  of .  mther  parly,  except' 
when  I  am  informed  by  some  that  have  more  inclination- 
to  such  studies  than  myself,,  that  they  have  risen-'by  gome 
accident  above  their  common  levell  . 

Yetj  that  Imayoot  appear  entirely  todeserttheques-  . 
6on,  1  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  I  have,  never,  from  : 
these  accidental  inspections  of.  tbeir  perforauncee  disco>  . 
;rered  any  reason  to  exalt  the  authors  who  write  agwnst 
ike  administration,  to.a-hi^her  degrecof  rftputatioo  than  - 
their  opponeat^.    That  aoy  of  thi^a  deserve  loud  ag^ 
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pUuses,  I  rannot  assert,  and  am  afraid  that  all  wbich  de. 
ScrTcs  tu  be  proserred  of  the  writings  on  either  side,  may 
be  contracted  to  a  rcry  fun  Tolumes. 

The  writers  fur  the  opposition  appear  to  me  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  echoes  of  their  predecessors;  or, 
what  is  still  more  despicable,  of  themseHes;  and  to  Hare 
produced  nothing  in  the  last  seren  years,  which  had  not 
been  said  seven  years  before. 

I  may,  perhajis,  be  thought  by  some  gentlemen  Of 
each  class,  to  sjiealt  contemptuously  of  their  adiocatcs, 
nor  shall  I  think  my  own  opinion  lefts  just  for  such  a 
censure;  for  *he  repntation  df  controTcrsial  writers 
arises  generally  from  (he  prepossessiAn  of  tli«r  reader^ 
in  fftTour  of  the  opinions  which  they  cndeaTour  to  de- 
fend. Men  easily  admit  the  force  of  an  argument  ivkicfa 
lends  to  support  notions  that  it  b  their  interest  to  Afuse, 
and  retadily  find  wit  and  spirit  in  a  satire  pointed  at  cha- 
racters which  (hey  derire  to  depress.  But  to  the  oppo- 
Hte  party,  and  cien  to  themselTed  when  their  passioos 
hare  subsided,  and  their  Interest  h  disuiuM  from  dM 
question,  those  arguments  appear  only  loud  assertioDi^ 
'  or  empty  Eophistry ;  and  that  wit  which  was  clamoronsly 
praised,  discoTurs  itself  to  be  only  impudence  or  low 
conceits;  the  spirit  eTXporates,  aBd  the  malignity  onJy 
remains. 

If  we  coonder,  rir,  what  oppo^tion  of  cbaract«r  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  political  writer,  it  will  not  Im 
wondered  that  so  few  excel  is  that  undertaking.  H* 
Uiat  will  wHte  well,  in  politics,  most,  at  die  same  time^ 
bate  a  tramplete  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  tima  ttt 
digest  his  thoughts  into  method,  and  polish  his  style  int* 
elegance;  which  is  littlelet*  than  to  say,  faamvat  be  at 
once  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of  Irasure ;  for  piditii 
oal  ti-ansactluns  are  not  easily  understood,  bat  by  thos« 
who  are  engaged  in  tbem ;  and  the  art  of-  writing  is  vot 
attainable  without  long  practice  and  sedentai^y  appli- 
cation. 

.  Thus  it  happens  that  political  wHtings  are  generally 
defective;  for  they  are  drawn  up  by  men  unacquainted 
irith  pnbiic  business,  and  who  can  therefore  only  amu^ 
their  readers  with  fallaciong  recitals,  specious  sophistries, 
or  an  agreeable  style :  or,  they  are  the  hasty  produc- 
tions of  busy,  negociators,  who,  though  they  caunot  but 
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eiccl  the  ottiec  ckus  of  writert:  14  tb^  vUcii  js  of  nM^t 
importaope,  ihtt  knowledge  of  thiju  subject,  are  y«t 
rarely  at  leisure  to  tlia|)Uy  that  kifoyi'Itiijg^  to  aidvaata^^, 
ar  add  gr^ce  to  solidity. 

Writen  of  the  latter  fort  4PPnf  1^*4  se^om;  aii4 
Ri,oit  of  our  pQlUic^  [WPArS  4^^  the  awt^wm^ts  of  let- 
surf;,  or  the  expedient^  of  want- 

Whether  the  paper  now  befoip  us  be  the  prqduce  of 
•asp,  or  of  ncccisity,  I  shall  pot  d»t$viuinie.  1  havQ  al> 
fuaAy  offered  my  opmion,  tlM  *he  m^n  who  claitp;  it  is 
apt  the  author ;  nor  da  I  yet  discR*er  any  faagon  ftv 
cbaoging  my  a^ntiments:  th^  qof^ttaii  is  a  qvtestiQP 
nerely  <tf  conjoctoie,  liftce  nt^ither  I  qorthebonoviahlp 
.gentleniLf;a  attempt  ti»  offer  any  dwianstrvtiTe  proafr  of 
our  opinioD.  If  be  has  any  to  produw  in  fa■lf>^T  of  hi* 
9W4  notionf,  l«t  bin  Uy  then  Ihsfons  yo^^ ;  but,  tet  him 
^rays  forb<Mf  t«  inpnto  to  n«  iiMitiow  vhick  I  vtwr 
ottered,  and  Iwvare  of  repre»«BtJng  m^  «i  declariDg  thwt 
j  belieTf  Uiia  paper  the  compoaitiMi  of  finife  nefnbv 


XfJII.    Lord  Ckafka»i  mi-  jMcrfcoa  tyfatr^ 

Them  mb  tna  tl|i«gf  which  miiiiitry  hfyi* 
Ivtionrtd  tod^owre  the  people  in,  vul  HJH  peisnwM 
^hnato;  fini,  thatil  wMai^rof  Bo^woRlyi  M!^ 
|k«t  tba  very  appMiasM  of  one  Wlgle  r^imtnK  tkfi^ 
WWM  Qaiet  eaecy  thing.  1  faai!&  fwetold  t^  ftJBehao4 
of  both^fR-I  was  jCODTflTsast  !«ritll  ^t  Mimtiy  worci 
wtan  years,  perhaps,  than  any  iMa;T-rI  lUK<UF  thn 
MHK  of  fiostoa  voald  ho  kb«  the  caute  of  Arae, 
liea  •,^t~-l  haw  the  mod*  of  tfas  ttiliUry  TiiMlld  Rot  ha  . 
efiiqctnal. 

The  manner  of  proceeiUng  against  Boston,  was  »  pro?  . 
qariptioB  of  a  peoplft  unheard  ;r^unhaard  in  aayftovrt, 
either  in  the  coumui  conrta  of  justice,  or  the  higher,  of 
parUament,  in  both  of  which,  'CFidence  of  facts  are  ttatei 
VI  proof  of  criminality : — but  the  Americans  were  de< 
Died  to  be  heard.  The  people  of  Amu'Ica  C0Dden*t:4t 
uid  tUHt  heaql,  haye  a  tight  to  iwiat.  -VT 


Bjr  'wliQM  4duce  viodictiie  couosi^s  wet»  pitrsa«d,iH- 
fty  nhose  adrJcc  false  re|irMCiUatioiis  were  m^de, — ^by 
Wtioff  adricQ  malice  and  iU-MrUl  wore  made  principleR  Jf 
gpverning  a  free  people; — all  Ou^a  are  questions  that 
will  be  ofked.  I  mean  no  psrsonal  charge  qd  aay  ntas 
f^rth^r  tJiaq  his  niiidoing*  call  fur. 

There  ought  to  be  soma  iutant  proceeding  tonards  s 
fettlement,  before  tke  mating  of  the  delegates.  My 
fibjuct  is  t-a  pat  the  foot  on  the  tbcesbeld  of  peaPe,  anil 
to  shew  an  iotention  of  reconciling : — I  will,  upkts  I 
y»  fixed  t«  a  s)cl(-b£d,-^I  ^ill  attend  thi*  bu&iness 
th^QMgliAiit,  tin  1  see  Aioerica  obtain  ^bat  I  think  utis'' 
ffl^ffT)  for  her  in}urii«,-7r«tiU  attentive  (bat  she  shall 
own  *im  s«prW3cy  of  tbig  cmmtry.  It  wouid  Ije  my 
adrice  to  his  majesty,  to  end  this  quarrel  the  soone^ 
gos«ibic;  bbtepose  is  onit  duty.  Who  b}(  misadike 
M  planted  a  thoin  iji  hii  aids,  by  a  contest  mitk  s 
pieople  (letvroiined  on  their  purpose? 

I  )fi«h  to  oAec  raj^elf,  mean  as  I  am ;: — I  kave  a  plan, 
a  plan  of  a  settlement,  solid,  honourable,  and  lastin^.-w 
AiBerica  means  only  to  have  safety  in  property,  ^nd  pcr- 
vnal  Ultert^.  Th;£fi,  asA  Aasa  oaly,  vera  W  objects. 
Independency  was  folsely  charged  on  ^er. — I  diaclaifn  alt 
uetaphysicai  tlistinotioitE.  The  decl^ntArjr  act  \tmm 
jfOV  a  right  to  take  their  mooey  when  yoa  please. 

I  meaif  to  muldle  with  no  man's  opiaiaa ;  and  Isaijag 
all  men  to  follow  the  plan  ef  their  own  opiMons  of  fer, 
raer  professions,  uy  plan  is  to  est^ilish  for  die  Amari. 
oaa  4n  imfqulvocai,  ^press  right  of  nftt  baaing  kis  f»o> 
perty  taken  from  Um,  but  by  kis  awn  e^nsant,  aad  hi 
his  own  assembly. 

Eight  woaks'  ddby  admits  no  fiuthor  hwltatje*,  no, 
not  of  a  uemant  ;r— the  thing  may  be  over  ;— «  drojp  of 
U«od  renders  it  immedicabiie  vulnut. 

Whether  it  ean  ever  now  be  a  trae  reffoaciliatitm, 
most  be  owiug  (o  the  full  compuns^Hon  that  Anurica 
'  Khali  mceire.  Jlepeal  the  mutuitl  41].will  that  subsists,' 
for  it  is  not  the  ropfial  of  a  little  act  of  parliament  tjial 
will  work  fieafic.  Will  the  repeal  of  a  bit  of  parchment 
avail }  Will,  think  you,  three  millioas  of  people  i» 
arms  be  satisfied  by  sutii  a  repeal  ?  It  must  be  a  ra[>eal 
on  the  prm^i^  of  jiist(ce.TT-T%re  must  be  no  procrai. 
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titiation ;  j&a  arc  to  a.  moment, — now, — iustantaiiGDUS- 
1/.  Every  hour,  that  a  bcgioning  is  not  made  toWarda 
softening,  towards  healing — (the  rery  news  of  which 
might  work  wonders) — endangers  the  fixed  liberty  of 
America,  and  the  honour  of  the  mother  country. 

The  success  and  permanent  etTcct  of  the  best  measures 
may  arise  from  mutual  good-will. 

My  motion  is  yiartof  apian; — and  I  begin  with  a  proof 
of  good-will.  My  motion  is,  '^  to  address  the  king  to 
remove  the  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston." 

The  congress,  they  are  mor«  wise,  and  more  prudent 
than  the  mttcting  of  ancient  Greece,  Your  lordships 
iiave  read  Tkueydidef.  He  mentions  nothing  of  ancient 
■tory,  mtfre  honourable,  more  respectable,  than  ^s  desJ 
pised  meeting. 

The  congress  ia  treated  harshly; — 1  wish  We  would 
imitate  their  temper; — firm  indeed,  if  you  -(Jease: — but 
congress  b  condncted  with  firmuMs  and  moderation. 
I  wish  oar  house  of  commons  as  freely  and  uncorrnptly 
^osen. 

The  proceedings  from  hence  arise  from  ignorance  of- 
the  circumitsncwof  America.— The  idea  of  coercion  bjr 
troops,  where  they  were  not  the  nabiral  resource,  was 
wanton  and  idle.  Anger  was  yonr  mottve  in  all  yon 
did.  *'  What  I  shall  America  presume  to^be  free! — -. 
Don't  hear  tiiem ; — thastise  them  t"  This  was  your  Ian. 
f  nage.  Cattigat  audit^e  ; — the  sererest  judge,  though 
he  chsstisw,  also  hears  the  party. 

All  the  mischief  has  arisen  from  yonr  anger ;  for  your 
aot  adopting  yonr  means  to  your  ends .- — troops  and  vio- 
lence were,  ill  means  to  answer  the  ends  of  peace. 

I  uaderstuid  government  is  not  altogether  satisfied 
Tith  the  commander  of  your  troops;  he  has  not  beea- 
qniek  enough  to  shed  blood;  his  moderation  is  tidi- 
culed: — but  I  know  that  gentleman,  an  officer  of  long 
service,  has  acted  prudently;  it  was  want  of  wisdom  to 
pUce  an  army  .there. — I  have  heard  of  armies  of  obser* 
vation;  but  this  is  an  army  of  irritation. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Paris^  where  those  great  men,  the 
prince  of  Conde  and  marshal  Turenne,  commanded  the 
two  parties, — marshal  Turenne  was  said  often  to  have 
been  near  Uic  prince. — The  queen  was  angry;    she  did 
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■*<»t  see  wliy,  wlien  he  was  ao  near  the  priace,  he  should 
not  take  him  ;  she  was  oflonded,  and  with  some  warmth 
asked  him,  "  Quand  oous  itiez  «  prh,  pourquoi  n'ct, 
vei.vi/ui  pas  prh  le  prince  ?"  That  great  officer,  whtf 
knew  lib  business,  answered  coolly,  "  J'avois  peur^ 
madame,  qu'tl  ne  m'euf  pris." 

The  ministry  tell  yoii,  that  the  Americans  will  not 
abide  by  the  congress ; — they  are  tired  of  the  associa- 
tion.— True,T— many  of.  the  merchants  may  be; — but  it 
docs  not  now  depend  on  the  merchant^,  nor  do  the  ac> 
counts  come  even  from  the  principal  merc^nlg,  but  from 
the  runners  of  ministry.  But,  were  the  dissatisfaction 
smong  the  merchants  ere r  so  great,  the  account  is  no 
way  conformable  to  the  nature  of  America. 

The  nation  of  America,  who  have  the  virtues  of  the 
people  they  sprung  from,  will  not  be  slaTes.  Their  ]an> 
guage  is:  If  trade  and  slaTery  are  companions,  wc  quit 
the  trade; — let  trade  and  slafery  go  where  they  will,— 
they  are  not  for  us. 

Your  anger  represents  them  as  refractory  and  ungrate, 
fui,  in  not  submitting  to  the  parent  they  sprang  from  : 
but  they  are,  in  truth,  giown  an  accession  of  strength 
to  this  country;  they  know  their  importance;  they  wish 
to  continue  their  utility  to  you  ;  but  though  tliey  may 
be  sick  of  the  association,  those  sons  of  the  earth  will 
nerer  be  dissuaded  from  their  association. 

ATtcr.  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  two  years  after,  I 
was  in  the  country,  an  hundred  miles  off: — a  gentleman 
who  knew  the  counfrj-,  .told  me,  that  if  regiments  had 
landed  at  that  (iuif,  and  ships  had  been  sebt  to  destroy 
the  towns,  they  h.id  come  to  a  rtjsulution  to  retire  back 
into  the  country .^It  is  a  fact, — A  noble  lord  smiles :  if 
1  were  to  mention  the  gentleman's  name,  it  would  not 
increase  his  smile. 

I  n  ish  the  young  gentlemen  of  our  time  wonld  imitate 
those  Americans. that  arc  misrepresented  to  them;— ^1 
wish  they- would  imitate  their  frugality;  I  wish  they 
would  imitate  that  liberty,  which  the  Americans  IotB 
better  than  life;   imitate  that  conrage,  which  a  love  of 

liberty  produces. One  word  more.— 1  will  send  my 

plan,  if  the  state  of  a  miserable  constitotion  stretches 
me  on  a  sick-bed.  It  is  to  put  an  end  t*>  the  quarrel. 
*■'  What  before  you  know  whether  they  will  come  to 
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terms  I"  Tfes,  let  riij-  eit^eetattDfis  be  wTiat  they  will,  I 
fhouM  tecM  the  trudps ;  it  partakes  of  a  inillit)'  to  ao- 
t^pt  rabmiislon  nndcr  the  ittftneKce  of  artns. 

I  fetKtell  ihPse  bills  must  be  repealed  :-^I  submit  to 
Ire  cdlled  an  idlW,  if  (bey  are  not.— Throe  milJions  of 
iKn  ready  to  be  armed,  arid  talk  of  forctrtg  them ! 

There  rtiilj'  be  flangtrdu*  men,  ahd  dangerous  coimrils, 
who  w*uid  instil  bad  doctrines,  adTise  the  enstating  of 
America:  they  tnigiit  not  endanger  the  crovn,  pcrhaips; 
b>ai  they  #oaM  render  it  n«t  «-orth  the  wearing. 

The  canSe  of  America  Is  alHed  to  e»ery  true  whig. 
They  frill  n«t  bear  tha  enslaving  of  America.  Some 
Whigs  may  lore  their  fortunes  better  than  th«dr  principle ; 
but  the  body  of  Whigs  will  join ;  they  will  not  entlare 
AineHca.  The  whole  Irish  nation,  all  the  tme  F.ngli»k 
whigs,  the  whole  nation  of  America,  ihc^'e  colnbrned, 
malcc  many  millions  of  Whigs  aterse  to  the  lystem. 
France  has  hcr  full  attention  upon  you;  war  Is  at  yowr 
door ;  carrying  a  question  here,  will  not  save  your  conn- 
try  in  such  extremities. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  my  adViceiSj  to  proceed 
to  allay  hoats:  I  would  at  the  instant  begin  and  do  some, 
thing  towards  lillaying  and  styftening  resentment. 

My  motioh,  you  Gce.  r^pt;cts  the  army,  and  their  dan- 
lerbur  sklidtien.  Koi  to  underralne  general  Gage,  who 
has  served  frith  ipredit, — he  acts  upon  his  instruetioas  { 
if  bk  has  aM  been  alert  lenough  to  shed  blood ; — 

Nan  dimicare  qnara  Tiiiwre  malnit. 
And  he  jadgcd  well. — The  Americans  too  bare  acted 
with  a  t>rndencc  and  moderation  that  had  been  worthy 
,  df  bnr  example,  were  we  wise: — to  their  moderation 
it  is  6Wing,  that  ottr  trseps  hava  so  long  remaitted  in 
safety, 

Ahl- admin tst rattan  hds  mn  its  line,-^it  has  hot  a  mdre 
Jtft,^^it  ib  a  theck-raafe.  Forty  thonsand  men  are  not 
adequate  to  the  id^a  of  snbdUing  them  to  yonr  taxation, 
Tanalion  exists  only  ^ti  reprcsentatioti !  take  (he*  to 
fauT  liettrt; — *bo  knows  what  thdr  generovity  may 
effect? 

I  am  mot  to  ho  understood  as  meaning  a  naked,  aa- 
conditional  Tepeal ; — no,  I  would  maintain  the  sope»  " 
if  orlty  of  this  country  at  aH  erents.^— Bnt  ysn  uc  to. 


tl'M  Vhh  sheh  ^iaiin  first.  Tbat  gi«st  pdet^  JttiBf 
perhaps,  a  wiser  and  greater  politidan  than  eter  h«  «M 
a  poet,  his  ^tbh  yon  «iseM  comsel ; — follow  it ; 

^uqiie  prior,  to  paTce  t  genu*  qni-duch  01;a|)«. 
Wojice  tela  inadu. 

Wlo  is  tills  man  tliaf  *i11  airn  this  sjftfieitl  of  force  at 
firacKcable  ?  And  is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  pursae 
a  system  that  is  oviticd  to  be  rnpractic&ble?^— I  there- 
{prp  more,  thai  an  humble  address  bk>pr^s«tited  to  his 
majesty,  moA  Hnmbly  to  advise  and  bcDc^ch  bis  majesty^ 
fliat  in  order  to  open  the  i#ay  towards  a  happy  Cett)e< 
iDent  of  the  dahgcrons  troubles  in  Atiierica,  by  bc^nhing 
to  allay  ferments,  aiid  soften  animosities  there;  and 
^oVeall,  for  preventing,  in  the  mean  time,  any  sndd«n- 
tad  fatal  cataKtrophe  at  Boston,  now  sn&erihg  and^the 
daily  irritation  of  an  arrny  befnre  their  eyek,  posted  in 
tbcir  town,  it  niay  graciously  please  his  mttjtsty,  that 
immediate  orders  may  be  dispatched  tn  g^n^ral  Gage,  for 
rtimoving  tiis  majesty's  forces  ft-bm  the  tott'n  of  Boston, 
lis  soon  as  the  rigour  of  the  sekson,  and  other  circuHu 
Stances,  ihdispensablb  to  the  itaffety  and  accaramodation 
itf  the  sind  troops,  may  render  the  same  practicable. 


XT.IV.    Mr.  FoT,  on  American  affair*, 

^OTJ  hare  ndW  t*o  w4rs  before  yon,  of  which  yon 
nhst  choose  oile,  for  bothyou  cannot  support.  The  war 
against  America  has  hitherto  bech  carried  on  af^nst  her 
alUdc,  unassisted  by  any  ally,whirfrter :  ndtwiHi^antinf 
she  st&dd  atone,  yoa  have  b^ft  obliged  unifUrBify  to  in- 
criiase  ydtir  etcrtfohs,  knd  tt>  pUsh  your  efforts  in  the 
cUil  to  the  ezttitit  df  your  power,  Without  bong  able  tn 
Hi-ln^  it  'X6  an  i^SDc;  yoa  have  ekerted  all  your  force 
hitherto  Vithoht  effect,  and  yoa  Cannot  now  diride  a  ' 
fbrcb  found  atreaS)'  fnideqaate  t»  its  objetrt.  My  opi. 
nidn  ts  for  Withdrawihg'  year  fortes  from  America  en. 
tTreiy,  fbr  a  defensite  fvar  yuii  can  never  thiiik  of  then 
oFanTSort;  aBefenSiVe  Wat  would  ruin  this  nation' at 
tUiy  tlii'Cj  and  in  atiy  tirclihiManc'ps :  OfTensitc  *ar  is 
pniiited  l>it  lb  ^iier  for  UtistoaiUry;  oak' sitiutKon 


points  it  out,  and  tlie  spirit  of  th«  nation  impels  hs  to  at> 
tacit  ratbc^  than  defence:  attacit  France  tiien,  for  she  ia 
your  object  Tlie  natnce  of  the  wars  Is  quite  different : 
the  war  aj^ainst  America  is  a^inst  your  own  country. 
men,  jon  haTe  stopped  me  from  sajing  against  your  fel- 
low.subjccts ;  that  against  France  is  against  your  inrete- 
rate  enemy  and  rival.  Every  blow  you  strike  in  Ame> 
'  rica  is  against  yourselTes ;  it  is  against  all  idea  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  against  your  own  .interest,  though  you 
should  be  able,  as  you  never  nil),  to  force  them  to  sub- 
mit. Erery  stroke  against  France  is  of  advantage  to  you : 
tite  more  yon  lower  the  scale  in  which  France  lays  in  the 
balance,  the  more  your  own  rises,  and  the  more  the  Ame- 
ricans will  be  detached  &om  her  as  useless  to  them. 
Even  your  own  victories  over  America  are  in  favour  of 
France,  from  what  they  must  cost  you  in  men  and  mo- 
ney :  yoiir  victories  over  France  will  be  felt  by  her  ally. 
-  America  must  be  conquered  in  France;  France  never 
nan  be  conquered  in  America. 

The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a  war  of  passion  ;  it  is  of. 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  supported  by  the  most  powerful 
liirtues,  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  country ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  those  passions  in  the  human  heart  which 
give  courage,  strength,  and  perseveraiice  to  man ;  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  for  the  injuries  you  have  done  them; 
of  retaliation,  for  fbe  hardships  you  have  inflicted  on 
them  ;  and  of  opposition  to  the  unjust  powers  ypn  have 
«scrctsed  over  them.  Every  thing  combines  to  animate 
them  to  this  war,  and  such  a  war  is  without  end;  fbr 
whatever  obstinacy,  enthusiasm'  ever  inspired  man  with,. 
,  you  will  ROW  find  it  in  America :  no  matter  what  gives 
birth  to  that  enthusiasm,  whether  the  name  of  religion  or 
of  liberty,  the  effects  arc  the  same;  it  inspires  a  spirit 
that  IB  unconquerable,  and  solicitous  to  undergo  difficulty, 
danger,  and  hardship :  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  in 
America,  a  being  formed  such  as  we  are,  you  will  hare 
him  prsent  himself  against  you  in  the  field.  The  war  of 
France  is  a  war  of  another  sortj  the  war  of  France  is  a 
War  of  interest ;  it  was  her  interest  first  induced  her  (o 
«)gage  in  it,  and  it  is  by  that  interest  that  she  will  mea- 
sure its  continuance.  Turn  your  face  at  once  against 
betj  attack  her  wherever  slie  b  exposed,  crush  her  Gom> 
oerce  whatcTer  you  can,  make  her  feel  heavy  and  im- 
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BiciUatc  distress  tHronghoat  the  nation  :  tho  people  will 
soon  cry  out  to  Iheit  goremmml.  Whilst  the  advan- 
tages she  proinisea  hetself  are  remote  and  uncertain,  irt- 
flicl  pn'sentf?vils  and  distresses  upon  her  subjects;  the 
pcoi>le  win  become  drseontt-nfcd  and  clainorons;  she 
will  find  it  a  bad  bargain,  having  entered  into  this  busi. 
iiess;  and  yort  will  forreherto  dcscrtany  ally  that  brings 
SQ  much  trouble,  and  distress,  and  misfortune,  the  ad- 
Tantnges  of  whose  alliaiice  may  never  talte  effect;  or  if 
they  should  be  sniijcct  ahvays  to  disturbance  from  this 
roiintry,  which  it  al>va3's  ought  to  be,  and  tvliich  I  know 
jow  arc  able  to  give,  if  job  once  get  yoiirhands  cleat 
of  AmiTica.  \VTiat  is  become  uf  the  anrient  spirit  of 
this  nation !  Whwe  is  the  ntriional  spirit  that  ever  did 
honour  to  tliis  country?  Have  the  pressnt  miaistry 
spent  that  too,  with  almost  the  Ust  shillitig  of  your  mo- 
ney !  Are  they  not  ashamed  6t  the  temporising  conduct 
they  have  used  towards  France?  Her  corti^pondeuce 
Mith  Atnerira  has  been  clandestine :  compare  that  with 
their  conduct  towards  Holland,  some  time  ago  ;• — but  it 
IS  the  characteristic  tif  litfle  miads  to  be  exact  in  little 
things,  whiHt  they  shrink  from  thdr  rights  in  great 

The  condnct  of  France  is  Called  clafttlesfine :  look 
back  but  a  year  ago  to  a  letter  frOm.  one  of  your  secre- 
taries sf  ttate  1a  Holland;  "  it  is  with  surgtrise  and  iax 
dignation"  your  conduct  is  'seen,  in  something  done  by 
a  petty  goTemor  of  an  island,  while  they  afl'ect  to  call 
tlie  measures  of  France  clandestine.  TIhs  i»  the  wajr 
that  ministers  support  the  e.haractcr  c^  the  nation,  ami 
the  national  hpnoiir  and  glory.  But  look  again  bow 
til  at  same  noHaH^  is  spoke  of  to-day;  even  in  yoor 
correspondence  with  her  your  littleness  appears; 

Pamper  &  -exol  uterqite, 

Priyecit  amjiullas,  &.  sosquifiedalia  «erba. 

From  this  ytni  may  judge  of  your  situation,  fr«in  this 
jou  may  know  what  a  state  you  are  reduced  to.  How 
will  ffie  French  party  in  Holland  exult  over  you,  and 
gTQw  strong !  She  will  never  continue  your  ally,  when 
yon  meanly  crouch  to  France,  and  do  not  dare  to  stir 
in. your  defence!  But  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that 
she  should  notj  While-yon  keep  the  ministers  joM  hBTe< 
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no  power  in  Europe  is  blin^ ;  there  h  none  blind  enongli 
to  ally  itself  with  weakness,  and  become  partner  iu 
bankruptcy ;  there  is  ne  unc  blind  enough  to  ally  them- 
Siilves  to  obstinaey,  attenrditj,  and  imbecility. 


XLV.     Mr.  Fox,  on  parliamentary  reform. 

AFTFJt  Ibe  many  occasions  on  which  I  hare  before 
expressed  what  my  sentiments  arc  on  the  subject  of  a 
ceform  in  representation  of  tlic  people  in  parliament,  I 
«hall  not  consider  mj  self  under  any  great  necessity  of 
troubling  tlie  house  :  but  there  hare  been  extraordinary 
circumstraces  attending  the  introduction  of  the  present 
question.  That  I  have  always  been  a  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  .the  bill,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require  to  be 
DOW  ri'iie^ted.  Whether  the  means  taken  to  efTect  that 
prlnei|ile  are  such  Si,  are  most  unexceptionable,  must  rc- 
nt^nfor  future  discussion,  bat  ean'not  provoke  my  op. 
position  to  the  motion.  There  remain  ample  opportu- 
\ilties  in  llie  future  stages  of  the  bill,  to  examine  and 
correct  it ;  ojiportunities  which  ,in  themselves  will  be  the 
highest  acquisition.  In  the  rcTiew  which  has  been  taken  ' 
of  the  question  there  are  means  used  to  imiilleate  the 
Americau  war  in  the  subject  now  iinder  discussion,  by  sag-  * 
^estipg  that  it  was.supported  by  tlie  influence  of  burgage 
tenures,  and  that  if  they  had  been  withdrawn,  that  war 
^rould  ha*c  had  a  mora  speedy  termination.  I  arJtnoii'- 
Icdge  that  it  would  hare  been  in  the  power  of  the  parlia.  ' 
ment  to  bring  tbat  war  to  a  period,  had  they  considered  it 
^animproiicrone;  butihc  manner  in  which  it  must  have 
been  done,  would  be  such  as  I  should  little  expect  to 
hear  recommended  from  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hou!te.  When  the  delay  of  'a  few  days  In'  passing 
thssupi^ioc  was  represented  lastyearasthem«st,heiRous 
|)r«cecdingi  what  would  haTe  been  the  ^ormity  of  &io\n, 
ping,  not  the  ordnance  Mipply,  as  was  the  case,  but  all 
the  other  supplies  also,  as  would  be  the  case  iu  the  erent 
■which  might  hure  take  place !  This  woifld  be  a  coailu'ct 
WOrtiiy  of  a  parliament  ia.cert^a. situations,  and. would' 
shew  them  to  be  Bensibjeoftbcir^uewdght  and  Importance 
in  the  scale  of  the  constitution,  a^d  not  the  instrumeuts 
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of  a  superior  power,  kept  for  no  oflier  purpose  but  to 
register  edicts,  and  perform  a&  annaal  roathie.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  merit  of  dissolTing  that  cohesion 
vhich  has  been  said  to  subsist  in  the  parties  in  this  house. 
That  cohesion  doca  subsist,  is  a  truth  in  which  I  take  too 
much  pride,  to  think  'of  denying^  and  from  which  this 
touiitry  derives  too  much  advantage  to  be  an  enemy  to : 
my  connections  were  formed  on  libera)  and  systematic . 
prindplcs,  and  couldnot  be  dissolved  by  any  regulations, 
while  tiie  same  onion  in  sentiments  and  principles  conti- 
nued to  cement  them.  When  an  honourable  gentleman 
said,  that  parties  on  one  fide  of  the  house  occasioned  si. 
milar  engagements  on  the-  other,  he  should  have  consi. 
dered,  that  it  equally  applied  to  one  as  to  t1i«  other : 
bat  there  might  be  some  circumstMi.CL's  which  might  in- 
duce that  honourable  gentleman  to  look  forward  with, 
eagerness  to  the  dissolution  of  such  attachment;,  if  they 
-•bliged  him  to  support  and  defend  measures  In  wbicfi 
his  opinions  did  not  correspond ;  if  they  forced  him  to 
act  one  way,  and  think  another.  Uuder  such  circum- 
stances,'it  was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  pant  to 
bedieengaged  from  such  coaneCiions,  and  resign  the  loai 
which  seemed  so  much  to  oppress  him.  To  that  pria- 
^ple,  which,  by  a  diminution  of  the  members  of  bo- 
roughs, tended  to  increase  the  proportion  of  rcpresenfa. 
tives  for  counties,  I  am  sincerely  and  cordially  a  friend. 
But  while  I  am  thus  explicit  on  the  subject  of  my  appro* 
bation,  it  is  but  just  to  mention,  that  there  is  anothec 
point  to  which  I  totally  disagree.  With  all  respect, 
which  I  always  pay  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  among 
the  rest  to  the  present  house,  I  can  pefc^ve  in  it  no  su. 
perlative  exctrilence,  no  just  superiority  which  can  jus- 
tify the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  this  bill.  To  de- 
fer for  a  period  of  years  any  system  of  reform,  however 
partial  and  inadequate,  is  by  no  means  complying  wltb 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  majority  of  tlie  electors  of  this 
country,,  whose  voice,  though  by  n«  -means  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  that  to  which  the  houft  of  commons  must 
conform,  when  they  are  directefl  by  any  sudden  impnlse^ 
as  the  opinions  of  a  moment,  should  always  be  obeyed 
cm  points  which  the  experience  and  consideration  of 
years  have  taught  them  finally  to  decide  on.  The  peo- 
|ile,  notwitlistaiKtiBg  all  that  has  been  said,  hare  ii«  pe> 
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culiar  obligations  to  this  parliament  for  tincnminon  hu 
stanct^  of  that  iiropriH)-  of  conduct  which  conld  ivarrast 
GO  implicit  a  rt'tinncc  in  it.  No  Tery  flattering  proofs  of 
extraordinary  attenlion  to  the  rights  of  the  people  have 
been  gWcn  bj-  his  uutjesl^'s  prfscHt  niinistei^  iit  thdr 
support  of  that  cxcdleHt  nifasiiro,  the  Weitminater 
■scriitinif  ;  and  no  very  spttmdid  testimoit}'  of  their  pra. 
(fence  in  linaacial  couclths,  cuiiid  be  drawn  from  the 
commutation  tax.  This  is  a  procei'ding,  the  hardship 
of  which  they  hare  already  felt;  and  there  are  some 
others  now  iu  agitation,  which  are  not  likely  to  turn  out 
much  more  favourable.  These  only  are  the  reasons  the 
peO|>le  can  have  for  a  rrliinee  in  their  present  parlia- 
meut.  1  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  any  tiling  w  hich 
can  be  constrned  into  inveefive  against  them.  I  liave 
before  been  aceused  of  insultiug  ihem.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  did  so;  but  if  heat  shontd  have  led  .me,  at  any 
lime,  to  say  any  thing  which  could  have  that  appearance, 
]  am  <Tcefdirigly  sorry  for  if.  There  was  nothing  in 
any  of  Ihe&e  cifcumstances  which  conld  irapreNS  them  on 
my  memory;  but  I  have  observed,  that  nothing  1  have 
«ver  said  in  my  warmest  nion)t4itiJ  have  ever  drawn  forth 
so  much  passion  and  ill-temper  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  as  when  1  have  attempled  to  praise  them.  The 
right  honenral>le  geatle-uian  has,  in  this  instance,  receded 
from  tliose  uiunions  which,  on  two  former  occasions,  he 
seemed  to  maintain;  and  the  nlterution  which  lu^  has  now 
made,  for  the  pnrpose  of  a  specilic  plan,  is  iniinilely  for 
the  worse.  It  is  in  vain,  that  he  eadeavonrs  Id  qualify 
the  olijections  which  (J)e  idea  of  innovation  raises  in  the 
Blinds  of  some,  by  diminishing  the  extejit  and  influenu 
of  refurraatiwi.  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  go- 
vernment, that  principle  of  innovation,  but  which  should 
inoie  projierly  be  called  amendnieut,  k  neither  more  nor 
Jess  than  the  practice  of  the  constitution.  ]n  ctcry  spe>  . 
cies  of  govctonient  (for  I  will  pnt  aluidutc  monarchy 
out  of  the  question,  as  one  which  ought  never  to  take 
place  in  any  country)  democrary  and  aristocracy  are 
always  in  a  state  of  gradual  impruTe.mcnt,  when  espe- 
ricnce  comes  to  the  aid  of  theory  and  S[K'Culatiott. 

In  all  these,  the  voice  of  the  people,  when  deliberate^ 
ly  and  generally  collected,  is  invariably  sure  to  succeed. 
There  arc  moments  of  periodical  impulse  and  dclusioo, 
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in  whirh  they  should  not  be  gratified;  but  when  the 
viiin-s  of  a.  people  have  been  formed  and  dott-rmincd.vn 
tin;  attainment  of  any  object,  ttiey  must  iittimaCely  sao 
setd.  On  this  subject  the  people  of  thi*  country  have 
petitioned  from  time  to  time,  and  their  apjilldtions  have  - 
been  made  to  their  parlianieirt.  For  every  ri-a.son,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  gratified,  h*t  tliey  may  be  iiicliDei^ 
to  sue  for  ndress  in  auollier  i|uarter,  where  their  appli. 
cation  « lit  have  «vcry  probabilily  of  success,  from  the 
experience  of  last  j  ear.  Failing  ia  their  rcpr<;seiitattre», 
they  may  have  recourser  to  the  |irerog3tive_  It  has  been 
urged,  that  now,  while  this  boainesii  in  in  agitation,  the 
people  of  HirmingAam  and  Mttmhciter  have  not  peti. 
tioned  to  be  represented.  TMs  b  an  argsmuut  which  at 
this  time,  of  all  others,  can  have  but  little  weight ;  for 
while  they  arc  alarmed  fur  their  trade  and  tiu^ir  suliiiist- 
ance,  it  is  no  time  fur  them  fo  set  about  making  improve- 
ments in  that  constitution,  in  which  they  are  uot  certain 
how  long  they  may  hare  any  share.  On  (he  e*e  of  emi- 
gration, they  are  to  look  for  this  in  another  country,  lo 
which  their  property  and  Uusincas  are  soon  to  be  ttans- 
fferred.  The  diilereat  parts  of  this. plan  would  cerlainry,' 
in  a  committee,  be  snbmil.ted  to  modification  and  amend- 
ments  ;  liul,  as  it  now  stands,  admitting  only  the  first 
girinciple,  every  other  part,  and  the  means  biken  to  at- 
tain the  principle,  are  highly  objectionable  I  shall  not  . 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  1  will  never  agree  to  aduut  the 
purchasing  from  a  majority  of  the  efectors-the  prufiert^i 
of  the  whole.  In  thiii  I  see  so  much  injustice,  4nd  so- 
fauch  repu-gnance  to  the  true  spirit  of  our  coustkalion, 
that  I  cannot  ente.riain  the  i<lea  one  moment. — On  the- 
otlicr  hand,  when  tne  property  irf  »  borongh-  is  in  one 
DMUi,  there  is  no  chani^e  of  his  disposing  of  it  on  the 
terms  thin  day  inentiuaed;  for  when  a  particular  sum  is 
laid  don n  for  a  certain  purrliase,  and  interest  suflVrid 
ia.  accumiiLite  on  that  sum,  the  man  must  be  a  fool  who 
could  be  iu  haste  to  get  the  possession  of  it.  There  is 
something  injurious  in  holding  out  pecuniary  tempta- 
tionit  to  an  English  ilia  n  «i)  ri'Iin^iuish  his  francjiiso  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  polilicat  priiici-Je  which  eciuall)  forbids 
it  on  another.  I  am  uniformiy  of  an  opinion,  which, 
though  not  a  j^oi.ular  oue,  1  am  ready  to  aver,  that  tho 
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tight  of  goTflrmng  is  not  a  property,  bat  a.  trust;  and 
that  whatever  is  giTen  for  constitutional  purposes,  should 
be  resuflied  wheit  those  purposes  shall  no  longer  be  car- 
ried into  eficct.  There  are  instances  of  gcDtlemea  offer., 
ing  to  sacrifice  the  intt^rcst  they  may  have  in  boroughs, 
to  llh!  public  good.  It  is  strange  that  none  of  them  naw 
come  forward,  when  the  ocrasion  has  preseoted  its'elf. 
1  am  arcrse  to  iho  idi-a  of  confining  parliameutary  situa- 
tions to  men  of  largo  fortunes,  or  thotc  ivho  have  distin- 
guished themseives  in  public  professions.  Should  this  . 
be  the  case,  there  is  scarcely  any  n^an  so  little  acquainted 
ffith  the  history  of  parliament,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
house  would  lose  half  its  force.  It  is  not  from  men  of 
large  and  easy  fortunes  that  attention,  vigilance,  energy, 
and  enterprise,  are  to  be  ex|>ected.  Human  nature  is 
too  foud  of  gratifications  nut  to  be  somewhat  attentive 
toit,  when  the  mtians  are  at  hand;  and  the  best  and 
most  meritorious  public  services  have  always  been  per- 
formed by  persons  in  cTrcamstances  removed  from  opo-  . 
Icncc.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  take  some  of  those  regulations  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  protector  Oliver  Cromiccll f  for  thongh  a 
character  too  odious  ever  to  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
imitation,  bb  institutions,  confirmed  afterwards  by  his 
Bucc^or  Charles  II,  bear  strong  marks  of  genius  and 
'  Ability;  for  his  political  disposition  was  as  good  as  that 
of  his  successor,  and  his  genius  infinitely  more  power- 
ful. I  shall  conclufle  with  earnestly  eafreating  all  sides 
of  the  house  to  concur  in  the  question  now  before  them. 
I  am  sorry  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  Powys)  did  not,  in  all  the  warmth  he  professed^  on 
the  occasion,  t;»ke  the  most  conciliatory  mode  of  acqnir- 
ing  strcAgth  to  it.  Instead  of  jeproaehing  the  noble 
lord  (North)  Tar  confining  himself  to  aid ai^u meats  and 
obserralions,  he  should  rather  tremble  for  the  success 
with  which  these  old  observations  hare  been  applied  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  the  contrary  fate  whichr  has  be- 
fore attended  the  boTel  and  more  variable  style  of  the 
mioister.  • 
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'    XLVI.'  Mr.  Fox,  ttgattnt  Lord  North, 

Srppofti-jo  any  remonstrance  with  the  noble  lord  (lorf 
Norfh)  against  the  Amc/ican  war,  what  will  the  noble 
lord  say  ?  "  Why,  yoii  know  that  this  war  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  not  of  choice ;  yon  see  the  di(Ecii1ti('S 
to  which  I  u[ii  drtTen,  and  to  wliiefi  I  have  reduced  my 
eoimtry  :  and  you  know  aUo,  that  in  my  own  private 
character  I  am  a  lorer  of  |iencc.  For  what  reason  then 
do  I  persist  in  spite  of  conviction  ?  For  your  benefit 
alone!  For  you  Ihave  violated  the  most  sacred  engage- 
ments !  for  yon,  neglected  the  siTggestions  of  conscience 
and  reason!  for  you,  forfeited  a  thou'saad  Umos  my  ho. 
nour  and  veracity  in  this  business !  and  for  yon  I  must 
jtill  persist !  Wittiout  the  American  war  I  sliail  have 
no  places,  no  emoluments  to  bestow,  notasiugleloauto 
negociate;  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  retain  the  poor  sitna- 
tlon  of  mine  that  I  have  so  long  held'  disinterestedly. 
Yon  see  ine  now  in  the  most  eleratcd  situation,  with  the 
disposal  of  places  aad  pensions,  and  with  tile  whole 
power  of  (he  nation  in  my  hands ;  but  muke  peace  with 
America  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  reduced  to 
tlie  IcFel  of  pri^telife,  retaining  nothing  but  what  ia 
merely  personal  of  all  my  present  advantages. 

"  If  you  do  not  vote  with  me  (says  the  noble  lord)' 
against  a  peace  with  America,  how  am  I  to  give  yon  any 
tiling  ?  It  is  true  that  my  situation,  as  minister,  is  a  re. 
spectable  and  cl^Tated  situation;  but  it  is  the  American 
war  that  enables  me  to  give  douceurs,  and  to  put  into 
your  pockets  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
a  loan.  Put  an  end  to  that,  and  you  undo  all.  My  power 
will  be  miserably  lessened,  and  )-oiir  pay  as  miserably 
reduced.  As  to  myself,  "nhy,  I  am  perfectly  indiflerent 
about  that ;  I  get  a  tittle,  awl  it  is  my  hapinness  that  4 
little,  thank  heaven,  conlenfs  me.''  1  ciiinot  therefore 
be  supposj-'d  to  care  if  a  peace  takes  place  with  America 
to-morrow,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned ;  bat  for 
your  own  sakes  do  not  let  such  n  thing  come  to  jmiss. 
Nay,  were,  I  to  go  out  of  olTice,  a  situation  I  hover  co- 
vet^^l,  always  diiilikcd,  and  heartily  vrished  to  be  rid  of, 
still  I  hope  the  American  «  ar  will  be  continued."  Sirt-.h 
-pathetic  reasoning  cannot  fail  having  its  effects ;  aud  thug 
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-  it  is  the  Boble  lord  induces  the  members  of  this  ^lue  to_ 
Mcrilicc  the  interest  of  their  coastilucnts,  by  proTin^ 
that  their  own  interest  is  i-sseiitially  connected  with  the 
American  war.  Was  it  posxitflf,  therefore,  that  a  peace  , 
could  be  obtained  with  Ankcrira?  "  O  spare  my  beau- 
tiful system  !  (the  noble  lord  would  cry).  What,  ^bal] 
X  part  with  that !  witi  that  which  has  been  the  glury  of 
the  present  reign,  whicli  has  e\ien(led  Gia  doraiiuuns, 
raised  the  reputation,  and  replenished  the  finances  of  my  ' 
country !  No,  fur  God's  sake,  let  this  Ije  adhered  to ; 
Mid  do  with  all  the  rest  what  you  please :  deprive  me,  if 
jou  please,  of  this  poor  situatian ;  take  all  my  power, 
all  my  honour  and  contequace ;  but  spare  my  beauti- 
fol  system,  oh !  spare  my  system ! ! !" 


XLVIi.     Mr.  Sheridan,  against  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor. 

We  hare  this  Aay  been  honoured  with  the  counsels  of 
a  complete  gradation  of  lawyers..  We  hare  receired  the 
opinion  of  a  judge  (Kenyon),  of  an  attorney-general  in 
'petto  (Bearcroft),  of  an  ex-attorney- general  (Loe),  and 
of  a  practising  barrister  (Taylor).  I  agree  with  the 
learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Bearcroft)  in  his  admiration  of 
the  abilities  of  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Fox),  What 
he  has  said  of  hiti  quickness  and  of  his  profonndncssj  of 
his  boldness  and  his  candour,  is  literally  just  and  true, 
which  the  mental  accomplishmrait  of  my  honourable 
friertd  is,  on  every  occasion,  calculated  to  extort  evea 
from  his  adversaries.  The  learned  genllemao  has,  how. 
*ver,  in  this  insidious  eologinm,  connected  such  quatitics 
of  mind  with  (hose  he  has  praised  aud  vcneralcd,  as  to 
convert  his  t'ncomiums  into  reproa.ch,  and  his  tributes  of 
praise  into  censure  and  invectivii.  The  boldness  he  has- 
described  is.  unly  craft,  and  his  candour  hypocrisy.  Up- 
on what  grc^iinds  does  the  learned  guatieman-  oonncct 
tho«i!  ase.erablagcs  of  great  qualities  alid  of  cardiaal  de- 
fects? IJpon  what  principles  either  of  jastics  or  of 
equity  does  he  exult  with  one  hand,  whilst  lie  rastdioosly 
reprobates  and  destroys  with  the  other?  If  the  wolf  is 
to  bp  fearwl,  the  learned  gentleman  may  rest  assured,  it 
will  be  the  wolf  tn  sheep's  ciothiog,  the  masked  prt^ 
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fender  to  patriotism.  It  is  not  frnm  the  (mg  of  the  lion,, 
but  from  tht;  toolh  of  the  scr|ipnt,  tlmt  rcptili^  that  insi- 
dionsly  sd-als  npon  the  vitals  of  tlii;  Cotistiiution,  and 
gnaws  it  to  the  heart  cru  this  inischiif  U  suspected,  that 
dt-st ruction  is  to  be  fi-ared. 

With  n-gard  to  the  acquisition  of  a  learned  gentleman 
(Mr.  Taylor)  who  has  declared  that  he  means  to  to(o 
vitli  us  this  day,  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge,  Ihiit,*  from 
th<- decbralion  the  Iparncd  gentleman  has  uiade>atthe 
bcgiimiii^  of  his  speech,  I  see'  no  great  rttason  to  boast  of 
such  an  auxiliary.  The  learned  gentleman,  who  has 
with  pcciiliar  modesty  styled  himself  a  chicken  lasyery 
h&s  dccliir.-d,  tbat,  thinking  ns  in  the  right  with  resitect 
to  the  Kiihject  of  this  day's  discussion,  he  shall  vote  with- 
us;  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  thoui;ht  it  neres^ry  to* 
assert,  that  he  has  never  before  voted  differently  from  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  and  perhaps  he  never  shull  again. 
vote  with  those  whom  he  means  to  support  this  day.  It 
is  rather  singular  to  vote  with  us,  professedly  because  he 
finds  us  to  t)u  in  the  right,  and,  inthe  rcry  moment  that 
he  assigns  .so  good  a  reason  for  changing  his  side,  to  de-. 
dare,  that  in  all  ptobability  he  never  shall  vote  with  us 
again.  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  chicken  is  a  bird  of  ilt' 
oincn,  and  that  its  angary  is  so  unpropitious  to  our 
fntnre  interests.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  welt, 
under  th>sc  circumstances,  that  the  chicken  had  not  left 
the  barn-door  of  the  treasury,  but  continued  side  by  side 
with  the  old  cock  (Mr.  Kenyou),  to  pick  those  cnunhs- 
of  comfort  which  would,  doubtlesit-,  be  dealt  out  in  time,, 
with  a  liberality  proportioned  to  the.fidelity  of  the  fear~ 
thered  tribe. 


XLVIII.    Mr.  Beanfoy,for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and: 
corporation  acta. 


Mn.  Sprakeb,  r  am  happy  A  the  outset  of  our  dcTi1%— 
rations,  to  declare,  that  the  grievanr.'s  of  which  the  dis- 
senters complain,  ire  of  a  civil.,  ant!  not  of  an  ecclesiw- 
tical  aature,— They  hnoibly  solicit  a  restoration  of  thi'i*- 
aoil  rights,  not  an  enlargement  of  tlieir  ecc/cll»•^l'ct(^ 
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privileges.  It  U  of  conRequimrc  that  this  fact  should  I)» 
distinotly  stated,  and  ck-arly  understood ; — for  the  »erjr 
word  diisenler  laads  so  naturally  to  the  supposition  tbat 
their  complaints  ar?  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind,  and  their 
ack  no  HE  killed  merit  as  citizens,  sa  naturaHf  excludes  Ibo 
idea  of  its  being  possible  that  the  law  should  haTe  de- 
prired  them  of  any  of  their  ciTil  rights,  that  I  fviA  my- 
self under  a  necessity  of  staling,  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  busitiiiss,  that  their  prayer  has  nothing  ecclesiastical 
for  its  object.  They  wish  not  to  diminish  (he  provision 
which  the  legislature  has. made  far  the  established  church ; 
■or  do  they  cnry  her  the  rcxenuc  sheenjoys,  or  the  cc- 
clesiaslical  priTilcf^es  of  dignity  and  honour  withwhich  - 
she  iS'inrested.  If  their  aim  had  been  to  attack  the 
rights  of  olWrs,  and  not  merely  to  reco»er  their  own, 
they  would  not  have  chosen  a  member  of  the  church  of. 
England  for  tbclr'adToeate,  nor  could  I  bare  accepted 
»uch  a  trust.  So  far  are  they,  indeed,  from  trespassing, 
on  the  rights  of  others^  that  eren  the  restitution  of  thcic 
oien  they  did  not  solidt  till  the  public  tranquillity  was 
r.ompktely  restared,.and  till  a  season  of  leisure  froin 
Orthcr  aTocatioQs  had  atTorded  the  legislature  a  conTenieat 
frpportunity  of  eonsidering  the  har(i!ihi)>5  by  which  they 
an:  aggricTcd.  Tbat  mew  ^f  acknowledged  merit,  m 
citizens,  of  Itiiown  attachment  to  the  coustitution,  and 
of  zealous  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  should  at  no  time 
solicit  relief  from  unmerited  disahi Pities,  and  unducerred^ 
'Veproacii,  is  not  to  be  ex|)ected  from  tbc  dissenters,  for 
it  is  aot  to  be  expected  from  Imman  nature ; — but,  in 
praj'ing  for  tbat  relief,  they  haye  chosen  the  time  which. 
they  thought  the  most  convenient  to  parliament,  and  th» 
mode  which  they  deemed  the  most  respectful  to-  the 
house.  United  in  sentiment,  on  this  occasioni  to  a  dc~ 
gj-se  which  I  believe  unexampled  in  any  other  body  of 
uicn,  a:id  hitherto  unknown  among  themselves,  and. 
forming  in  most  of  the  toWns  of  Kngjand  a  large  propor- 
tion uf  the  inhabitants,- tbcy  did  nod  cho(tse  to  crowd. 
your  tabk-with  peBtions;  they  wished  to  owe  their  suc- 
cess, not  to.  (be  rwmber  af.  the  daimants,  but  to  the 
equity  of  the  claim ; — and,  they  have  observed  that  jus. 
dee  never  pleads  more  po-werfully  with  (he  house,  than 
when  abe  approaches  tbem  aeconiiuued  only  by  bcK  o«ft 
EOmplcte  petfectioas. 
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In  most  fit  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  the 
principles  for  which  I  contend-are  no  longer  a  subject 
ofdisputis.  In  Scotland,  and  in  Holland,  no  religious 
test,  as  a  iiualiUcadon  for  a  civil  olUce,  has  at  any  time 
existed.  In  the  Prussian  duniiHions,  and  in  tho:je  of  the 
tuipffris  of  Russia,  no  traces  of  such  a  test  arc  to  be 
found.  In  Ireland,  and  in  thedoininions  of  the  emperor, 
all  civil  diNqualificalioas,  onaccount  of  religious  opinions, 
are  completely  done  away.  In  France,  a  similar  relief 
was  extended  by  the  edict  of  Najites,  which,  if  public  re- 
port may  be  credited,  is  likely  to  liecome,  in  the  pre- 
sent reign,  a  permanent  part  of  the  policy  of  that  king- 
dom ;  for  an  opinion  prevails  there,  of  its  not  being  ne- 
cessary (hilt  a  Frenchman  sholild  be  a  catholic,  in  order 
to  have  the  privilege  of  shedding  Ids  blood  in  the  servico- 
of  hia  country. — Shall  then  England  alpne  adhere  to  an^ 
exploded  system,  which  all  tiic  other  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  upon  a  full  conviction  of  its  weakness,  have 
already;  abandoned,  or  are  now  preparing  to  abandon  I: 
Shall  foreigners  still  be  employed  to  fight  her  battles?- 
Shall  the  Hessian  sword  again  be  called  upon  to  protect 
her  from  invasions,  while  so  many  thousands  of  bis;  owl 
people,  willing  to  bleed  in  her  cause,  andimpalient  to 
hazard  (heir  lives  in  her  defencc^are  a&cluded  from  her/ 

One  proof  of  the  absurdity.,  ofthe  incredible  folly  of 
tbcac'  inhuman  statutes,  presses  so  strongly  on  my 
thoughts,  that  I  caiutvt  fefrain.from  submitting  it  to  the  . 
consideration  of  the' house.  The  benevolent  Mr.  How- 
ard; he  uiioawhom  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  Eoglafld 
excepted,  would  gladly  confer,  at  ]fi:^t,  the  common  puj- 
Ttleges  of  a  citizen,  and  whom  the  prpndest  nation  might 
be  happy  to  call  her  own ;  he  of  wiiom  s  right  honour.' 
abl^'membcT  of  this  househas  said,  '*  lie  has  visited  all 
Eiirope^ — not  to  surrey  theginaptu.oii^ttesBaf  palac^  ot  . 
the  stiateliness  of  temples;  nqt-ti^  make  accurate  mea- 
turemeoto  of  the  rembins.,of:  aqcieot  graiideur^  not  to. 
fbrm  a  scale  o(  the  curiosity  of  modern  art  ^  not  to  col. 
lect  medals,  ot  to  collate  manucripts;'— but  to  dive  in  to 
the  depths  of  dungeons';  to  pluDReinto  the  infeclioa  of 
hospitals;  to  surrey  the mansious  i>r  sorrow  aqd  paid ; 
ti>  take  the  gUAge  and  dimensions  of  misery^  depressidii, 
and  coateKtptj  to  renember  the  forgoUei^  to  attend  to 
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the  neglecfed,  to  »isit  the  forsaken,  and  t«  rompare  and 
rotlate  the  distrcssus  of  all  men  in  all  roiintrifs."  lie, 
eri'n  he,  b  di^nied  in  Knglanit  the  cii,-ni)iun  riffhts  of  a 
itUltJcct;  he  is  incapalilu  nf  li'gal  admission  into  nny 
oOice;  and  the  conseqnence  is,  th^  his  zeal  fur  his  conn- 
try  IiaTiRf;  Ifd  him,  a  f^w  yean  siiire,  to  brave  the  pc- 
nall'ir's  of  the  law,  and  to  serve  her  in  a  trmiblesotne  and 
cxpensifc  civil  emjil^j'nu'nt,  without  the  sac  ram  en  tat 
qnalificiition,  whif^h  his  rfliginiis  persuasions  would  Bot 
pi'miit  him  to  take,  the  penaltii'S  of  the  tett  uc/  are  still 
hliij;ing  over  him  :  and  I  fear  that,  twcn  now,  on  his  re, 
turn  to  his  native  country,  amidst  the  plandits  of  an  od- 
intrin$[  ivorld,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  desperate  in- 
former, who  is  H-illiii;;  to  take  that  road  te  wealth  and 
damnation -which  the  legislature  has  pointed  ont  and  re- 
commended to  his  choice, — I  fe.ar  it  Is  in  the  power  of ' 
every  snch  informer,  to  proM'cute  him  to  conviction,  and 
to  bring  upon  hiffi  those  dreadful  penalties  which  con- 
stitute the  punishment  of  an  oiillitia.  God  forbid,  that 
in  the  view  of  all  Kurope,  such  indelible  dishonour 
should  be  brought  u;inn  the  British  name! 

■Thus  I  hare  stated  (too  much  at  larijc,  perhaps,  bnt 
the  importance  of  the  subject  will  plead  my  excuse)  the 
merits  of  the  dissenters'  case.  I  have  shewn  the  nature 
of  tJ)o$e  provisions,  in  the  lest  and  corporation  acts, 
from  which  they  supplicate  relief;  and  have  desrribed 
the  dreadful  pcnallias  which  these  actsim-pose.  I  have 
eliewn  at  what  periods,  And  under  what  circumstances, 
these  afflictive  laws  were  passed ;  i  have  proved,  that  of 
the  lest  act  the  dissenters  were  not  the  objects  ;  and  that 
of  (he  corporation  act,  ithich,  for  the  space  of  three 
years,  established  despotism  by  law,  the  ailedged  neces-  ' 
sity  has  no  longer  the  pretence  of  ti'uth.  I  have  also  - 
proved,  thatj  aftt^r  the  proposed  repeal,  atl  those  who 
cannot  take  the  abjaration  oath,  which  operates  as  a  bar 
to-&l)  but  christians,  and  make  the  declarations,  which 
excludes  the  catholics,  will  continue  as  eoinpt<!t«]y  ri>. - 
jcrted  as  hi-fo^e ;  and  that  efuii  th«r Willi ugness  to  give 
these  jiledges  of  attacliment  to  the  taws  will  avail  thenT 
nothing,  unless  in  the  estimation  of  their  sovsrcign  their 
merit  shall  be  such  as  to  render' theoi  worthy-of  an  em- 
ploymifnt  in  his  service.  I  have  likewise  shewti,  diat  Iho 
repeal  wiil  in«Fease  the  «tl;<Jngth  of  -the  kingdom,  by-- 
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enabling  his  maifsty  to  bring  into  action  the  talents  and 
alfectiuDS  uf  all  his  prutestant  subjccl.' ;  and  that  it  will 
also  gite  additional  security  t^j  the  church.  Whoever, 
then,  shall  be  of  opiniuii,  that'thL>  general  voice  of  all 
the  enliKhluncd  naMons  of  Knropc  is  deserving  of  re- 
gard,— whoevur  shall  admit,  that  the  exertions  of  the 
whole  kingdom  will  have  Rreater  avail  than  its  mutilated 
strenglh, — wlioeier  U  convinced,  that  union  is  better 
than  reparation,  that  ponder  is  prefi'rable  to  weakness, 
and  that  national  juistice  is  the  surest  ground  of  national 
prosperity— wi]l  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  law 
which  excludes  the  dissenters  from  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments, ODght  to  be  repealed.  The  grievances  of  two 
Other  descriptions  of  persons,  whose  importance  in  the 
eommiinity  cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  whose  plea  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  length  of 
discussion,  still  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

By  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  no  native  of  Scot, 
land,  who  is  of  the  established  church  of  that  country, 
can  be  admitted  to  any  office  in  England,  or  to  the  army 
or  navy,  in  aiiy  |iart  of  Great  Britain,  nniess  he  will 
publicly  profess  a  different  religion  from  his  own.  Yet 
the  olKces  of  the  state  are  the  offices  of  Great  Britain; 
for  the  salaries  of  the  persons  who  fill  them  are  paid  by 
tases  levied  on  Great  Uritain.  The  army,  too,  and  the 
navy,  are  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  llritain ;  for  in 
tho  burthen  of  their  payment,  Scotland  undoubtedly 
bears  her  part.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  by  the  test  act, 
an  English  restriction  is  imposed  on  a  Bridsh  olSce ;  an 
English  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  British  navy  j  an 
English  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  army  of  Great  Bri. 
tma.  Englishmen,  residing  in  Scotland,  are  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  Scotchmen ;  for  neither  the  late  chief 
baron  Ord,  who  presided  in  the  court  of  exche<iucc 
there,  nor  Mr.  Wharton,  Who  is  one  of  the  prescntcom- 
missioncrs  of  excise  in  North  Britain,  sor  any  other 
Englishman  in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  renonnce  the 
church  of  England,  in  order  to  qualify  himself -for  the- 
trust ;  it  is  jnstly  considered  as  a  British  trust,  and  upon 
it  therefore  no  Scotch  restriction  is  imposed.  Why,  then, 
should  the  navat  or  the  military  service  of  the  united 
kingdom  be  fettered  with  Eagtish  restrains  i    or,  why 
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riionld  English  conditiaiis  be  annexed  to  the  possess'ioa 
of  a  British  office?  There  is  nuithor  cummoD  justice, 
nor  comroon  sense,  in  the  measure. 


Mr.  Beaufog,  for  the  repeal  of  the  iett  and 
corporation  acts. 


I  HAVE  hoard  it  said,  from  a  confusion  of  ide^is  which 
is  scarcely  credibtu,  that  to  grant  a  remission,  in  farour 
of  Scotland,  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  union ;  an  opinion  which  sup|)oses,  that 
because,  by  the  articlus  of  the  union,  oothini;  can  be 
taken  from  Scotland  but  what  was  then  stipulated,  there, 
fore  nothing  can  be  given.  It  supposes,  tliat  if,  in  a 
private  Imrgain,  1  have  engaged  to  concMle  certain  points 
to  my  neighbour,  I  am  therefore  bound,  by  that  bargain, 
to  concede  to  him  nothing  more:  it  supposes,  that  if  my 
agreement  with  him  gives  me  a  right  of  ooromon  on  his 
manor,  that  I  violate  my  compact,  if  I  afterwards  voluu— 
tarily  offer  him  a  right  of  common  upon  m»ie. 

Arc  we  told,  that  the  test  and  corporation  acts  are' 
among  the  statutes  which  secure  the  doctrines,  discipline,, 
worship,  and  government  of  the  established  church  uf 
England,  and  ara  therefore,  by  the  act  of  union,  declared- 
to  be  analtcrable  ?  Sir,  the  government  and  disdplincy. 
the  doctrines  and  the  worship  of  the  English  church, 
were  the  same  b'efora  the  statutes  wtre  enacted,  and' 
W.ould  contiaue  the  same  if  those  statutes  were  repealed  i 
and  consequently  do  not  derive  ttteir  security  from  them  : 
whereas  the  act  which  relates  to  the  patcouagc  of.  tbo- 
ohurch  of'  Scotland,  and  which  did  seem  le  alfect  its  dis. 
cipline,  was  held,  to  be  no  breach  of  the  articks  of- union ;; 
neUher  was  tliat  union  understood  to  be  weakened  hy- 
tke  sabsequ^t  act,  which  gave  a  .compUte  toleration  ia^ 
Scotland  to  episcopal  dissenters. 

When  the  articles  of  uuiqa  were  under  the  CMisidcre*. 
tioB  »f  parliament,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  house  of 
lordS)  that  the  perpetual  continuaaceof  the  test  act,  and. 
itL  ttie  house  of  commoos,  that  tlie  perpBtoal  continnauca  - 
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of  the  ftct  of  corporation,  should  be  declared  a  funda- 
meatal  conditioa  of  the  intended  utiiun  ;  but  the  liiotioi)^ 
were  both  rejected ;  a  proof  that  the  It^islature  did  not 
mean  to  give  to  them  t)ie  same  perpetual  existence  as  to 
the  act  of  uniformity,  and  to  the  statute  that  was  passed 
in  the  tSth  of  Elizabeth  ;  both  of  which  \^ere  specifically 
ranted  as  conditions  of  the  compact,  and  expressly  de< 
dared  irrurocablc. 

If  the  test  and  corporation  laws  are  deemed  ana)ter> 
able  parts  of 'the  articles  of  union,  it  fallows,  of  cotirsej 
that  every  alteration  in  those  laws  must  be  deemed  a, 
breach  of  the  union,  and  that  every  suspension  of  those 
laws  must  be  considered  as  a  suspension  of  the  union. 
Now  both  these  acts  are  altered,  and  in  part  repealed, 
by  subsequent  statutes,  and,  for  six  months  in  almost 
crery  year,  are  wholly  suspeniW :  but  who  will  assert 
that  (ho  articles  of  union  are  dissolved,  or  (hat  tiicir  ob- 
ligation on  the  two  conntrics  is  suspended  far  six  months 
in  every  year  J  or,  who  will  deny  that  the  same  power 
which  alters  a  part,  may  alter  the  whole  of  these  laws? 
Who  will  deny,  that  the  same  authority  which  suspends 
a  law  for  six  months  may  abolish  it  for  ever  ? 

That  many  of  the  natives  of  Norlh  Britain,  who  are- 
members  of  its  established  church,  have  taken  the  sacra- 
Bient,  a«  It  salification  for  na*at  or  military  employ- 
ments, I  readily  admit ;  for  those  men  who  consider  the 
service  of  their  country  as  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  thein 
obligation  to  their  sovereign  as  the  first  of  all  bonds,  will 
make  great  sacrifices  indeed,  rather  th^  forego  the  right' 
of  bearing  their  part  ia  the  general  defence  of  the  king.- 
doni-  But  does  it  therefore  follott^  that  the  necessity  of' 
making  these  sacriAces  is  no  hardship?  Doei  it  there-- 
fore  follow,  that  he  who  renounces  the  religion  rather- 
than  renounce  the  ser.iiee  of  his  country-,  has  no  reason- 
to  complain  of  the  alternative^  Others  of  the  natives' 
of'  that  kingdom,  too  mnch  atlacJied  to.their.rcligious- 
profession  to  abandon  it  on  any  consideration,  yet  mucli 
too  ardent  for  thcirCountry  to  retiDijuish  tlie  satisfagCtioDi 
ctf  engaging  ia  her  service,  are^  at  this  very  hour,  ex. 
posed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law;  exclusion  from  the 
tigbt  of  receiTing  a  legacy;  excliisioa  from  the  right 
of  adiog  w  tbe  guaidian  of  a  child;  exclusion  fioB, 
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the  right  of  saing  in  any  court,  or  on  any  accasioir,  fcir 
justice. 

Am  [  asked,  Mow  often,  of  late  years,  has  the  law 
been  enforced  ?  My  answer  is,  the  fethargy  of  the  law 
giTes  no  security  to  the  subject ;  for  an  hungry  informer 
may,  at  any  tii^c,  rouse  it  to  exertion,  and  direct  it  to 
itii  prey.  Out  though  the  herceness  of  titeslatale should 
not  be  calli^i  into  action,  yet,  in  tfic  insult  which  is  of. 
fcred  to  the  Scots,  in  the  dishonour  of  being  placotl  on 
the  same  IcTel  with  men  whose  claim  to  conlidence  is 
blasted  by  the  crime  of  perjury,  estalilished  in  proof 
-against  thsm — in  that  dishonour,  in  that  insult,  there  is 
no  interniis.'iioD,  there  is  no  pause.  It  is  time  that  these 
odious  distinctions — these  hateful  signs  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  compose  Great  Britain, 
should  entirely  be  done  away ;  that  every  scar  and  seam 
which  marks  the  lip  of  her  ancient  wound,  should  disap. 
pear  for  ever ;  and  that  her  odspring  Ehonid  have  leave 
to  consider  themselves  as  one  nation,  and  one  people. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  I  should  briefly  men. 
tlon  the  hardships  imposed  by  the  test  act  on  the  minis- 
ters of  the  established  church.;  a  class  of  our  fellow, 
subjects,  to  whose  concerns  the  members  of  this  house 
cannot  be  iudiffereitt.  The  law,  which"  declares  that  eveny 
man  who  accepts  a  commission  in  the  army,  or  is  ap- 
pointi^ii  to  a  civil  office,  shall  take  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  compels  the  clergyman  to  administer  this 
sacrament  to  every  person  who  shall  demiHid  it  npon 
fltat  ground;  for,  if  he  refuses,  a  ruinous  prosecution 
for  damages  is  the  obvious  and  inevitabte  consequence. 
.The  very  expense  of  tSe  trial  would,  probably,  exhaust- 
his  scanty  means,  and  leave  him  nothing  but  his  body, 
to  answer  by  iin ptisonmenl  the  adverse  jiidginent  of  the 
court.  Since,  then-,  (he  law,  by  menaces  too  terrible  to 
be  resisted,  compeFs  him  to  administer  the  holy  sacra, 
ment  to  every  man- who  shall  demand  it,  ae  a  qualificn. 
tion  for  an  office;  in  what  manner  must  he  proceed? 
Shall  he  give  the  invitaTion  in  the  usual  words  of  the  ser- 
Tice:  *'  All  you  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent  of 
your  sins,  and  arc  in  love  and  charity  with  your  neigh> 
hours,  and  inleiid  to  lead  a  new  life,  following  the  com. 
mandments  of  God,  and  walking  from  henceforth  la  hb 
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holy  ways,  dr^v  near,  wilh  faith,  and  talccliis  Iioly  53. 
craincnt  (o  )onr  comfort." — CtjUsidcring  thf  motives 
wliich  bring  them  to  the  holy  table,  such  an  address 
miglit  bo  deiimed  an  insult  to  their  feelings. — Or  shall  he 
tell  f  hem,  with  abetter  chance  of  speaking  in  uiiisoit 
with  their  thoughts,  "  All  you  that  are  lately  appointed 
to  olficis  under  his  majesty,  that  do  truly  and  earnestly 
desire  ynur  continuance  therein,  and  are  in  lore  with  the 
profits  thereof ;  you  tliatarc  lately  become  e^icii^e-olli. 
cers,  or  custotn.bOuse-olHccrs,  or  salt-officers,  or  olhcers 
of  the  stamps,  and  have  a  chsritablc  hope  of  enriching 
yourselres  with  the  spoils  of  the  illicit  trader,  draw  near, 
in  faith,  And  lake  this  holy  sacrament  to  your  comfort, 
that  you  may  ha»c  a  legal  title  to  yonr  places." 


t^.     Lord  Norih^  in  repli/  to  Mr.  Beaufajf,  against 
repealing  the  corporation  and  tvnt  acts. 

■  If  the  present  motion  went  no  farther  than  for  the 
fur  and  free  exercise  of  the  ri^ts  of  conscience,  I  should 
he  the  last  man  upon  earth  to  detiTeran  opinion  against 
it ;  but  ray  tttotlre  for  rising,  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  good 
(ntisen,  and  not  to  lay  an  heavy  burthen  wpon  the  con. 
science  of  any  indiyidual  whatsocrer.  I  have  heard  re. 
ports,  that  the  dissentars  wish  to  gain  more  than  dni' 
privileges;  but,  as  this  suggestion  has  b«en  contradicted 
by  the  two  honourable  tnembers  who  have  spoke  upon 
the  subject,  my  doubts  on  that  point  are  done  away, ' 
and  I  can  give  every  belief  to  the  assertions  of  these  ho. 
nourable  gentlemen. — I  should  have  been  glad  if  (he  dis. 
senters  had  proceeded  in  a  more  regnlar  mannn*,  and 
stated  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour,  by  peti. 
tion  to  the  bouse. — Yet  I  am  not  insensible  tiiat  great 
and  liberal  minds  should  shew  a  virtuous  eagerness  ts 
relieve  unasked, — to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  fellow- 
subjects,  and, — that  when  a  natural  way  to  act  thtis 
laudably  is  known,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  always 
adopted. — The  doors  of  this  house  stand  open  to  all  pe- 
Htioners;  and,  if  a  pelitiuii  had  been  delivered,  stating 
their  grievances,  I  doubt  nut  but  the  justice  uf  the  house 
would  have  redressed   them,  it  they  really  proved  so 
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troublcfome  in  tbeir  notare.  —  They  bare,  howfifttt 
chosen  to  adnpt  another  mode  of  bringing  their  case  be- 
fore ijie  houite; — and  they  seem  rather  to  dcpetid  upon 
the  weight  and  abilities  of  the  honourable  mover  and  se- 
Qonder  of  the  motion,  than  oa  the  justice  of  their  rause. 
But  I  wish,  before  the  house  resolve  oaa  vote,  to  see  ou 
what  gTOunds  the  motion  stands.  It  prays  for  the  repeal 
of  ftn  act  which  is  the  great  bulwark  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  which  we  owe  those  inestimable  blessings  of  free- 
dom which  wc  now  so  happily  enjoy.  It  recommends 
procedures  coutrary  to  the  happy  esperience  of  a  centu- 
ly.^^The  dissenters  appear  desirous  of  having  such  and 
such  privileges  granted  to  them,  and  a  line  drawn  which 
they  arc  not  to  exceed :  that  line  (I  am  glad  to  say}  is 
already  drawn; — and,  concerning  what  relates  ia  the 
worship  of  God,  iu  their  own  way,  they  have  no  grier- 
ance  to  state ;  but  their  entreaty  is,  to  have  the  restric. 
tion  from  being  able  to  fill  offices  taken  off.—ln  thtryear 
1778,  a  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  restriction ;  a  geoeral 
toleration  was  then  granted.  IT  there  remains  any  tbin^ 
which  can  operate  as  a  burthen  on  any  man's  conscieiie^ 
in  the  name  of  heaven  let  it  be  done  away ; — but  let  not. 
the  admitting  of  persons  of  particular  persuasions  into 
the  offices  of  the  state  be  confounded  wifh  th^festdction 
of  s  conscience.  If  this  government  finds  it  prudent  utd  - 
necessary  to  ceofine  the  admission  to  public  offices  to 
men  of  particular  principles,  it  has  a  right  to  adhere  to 
such  restrictiou ;  it  is  a  privilege  belonging  to  all  slates  ; 
and  all  have  exercised  it-~«ll  do  exercise  it — and  all  will 
continue  to  exerdse  it.  If  dissenters  claim  it  as  their 
nndonbted,  their  natural  right,  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
enjoying  offices,  and  that  plea  beadmitted,  the  argument, 
may  be  admitted  to  all  men.  Thevoteof  afreeholder  foe  - 
a  re|)resen  tatice  to  parliament  is  conhncd  to  those  who  pos' . 
Ecss  a  freehold  nf  40<r>  or  upwards ;  and  those  not  posses. 
sing  that  qualification,  may  call  it  an  usurpation  of  their 
natural  right,  by  preventing  them  from  voting  also. 

We  are  told  that  other  countries  bate  no  test  acts,  and 
that  th(.'ir  established  churches  are  not  endangered  for 
the  want  thereof.— Frnnce  has  protestants  at  the  head 
of  her  army  and  her  finances ;  and  Prussia  employs  ca- 
tholics in  her  service :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  are  arbitrary-  governments^  that  tliu  king  alone  ia 
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those  countries  is  (o  be  served,  and  can,  at  plcasnrc,  re- 
move or  advance  whom  he  iileases.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land,  being  a  limited  monarch,  can  do  no  such  thing  ;  ho 
ia  bound  by  those  restrictive  laws,  as  much  as  his  sub. 
ject.  Holland  admits  men  of  all  religions  into  LeF  ar. 
my,  because,  not  having  subjects  enough  of  her  own, 
she  is  obliged  to  have  recouTse  to  foreign  troops; — but 
there  is  no  place  where  they  restrain  their  civil  offices 
more  to  the  cslablished  principles  of  the  country.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Sjeediiii.  It  has  been  nrged,  thai 
by  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  any  man  nho  refuses 
to  submit  thereto,  is  subject  to  the'  same  punishmeat 

,  with  those  uho  may  be  coBTicted  of  great  and  hdnous 
crimes ; — but  that  is  not  the  fact ; — no  man,  because  ho 
does  not  choose  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  is  subjected  to  any  punishment  wha^-ver.  The 
act  holds  out  punishment  to  those  who  £11  offices; — and 
ther  arc  punished  for  wilfully  flying  in  the  face  of  aq 
act  of  the  legislators.  If  the  act  went  to  force  ever^ 
other  man  to  take  the  sacrament,  or  inflict  a  penal^. 
upon  him,  it  would  indeed  be  a  grievance ;  and  I  woold 
most  readily  concur  in  having  it  repealed. 

Have  not  the  sountry  resolved-  that  no  king  or  qneea 
shoald  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  who  re- 
fuses to'  comply  with  the  test  act!  If  the  throne  was 
offered  to  any  prince  who  would  not  comply,  from  mo. 
tives  of  conscience,  the  refusal  of  the  throne  to  him 
would  be  ottering  him  no  indignity, — ^no  insnit.  Gen- 
tlemen should  notj  then,  lightly  talk  of  insults  and  stig- 
mas thrown  on  any  set  of  men  who  do  not  choose  to 
comply  with  any  particular  forms. — If  all  wcr«  to  be' 
admitted,  on  the  principles  of  national  right,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  rules  and  orders  ; — for  no  rules  could 
be  drawn  by  the  legislature,  but  what  would  be  broken 
through. — The  corporation  act  was  made  at  a  time  when 
many  disturbances  were  occasioned  by  thedissentci-s,  who 
were  principally  instrumental  in  all  the  consequences  ' 
that  followed.  All  who  then  wished  for  peace,  aud 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  in  church  and 

-State,  called  for  the  measure  \idiich  Mas  then  taken,  aud 
which  I  now  consider,  as  a  wise  and  political  measure; 
it  was  and  is  necessary  to  conriitc  olhces  in  cerporations 
to  those  who  are  well-ivishers  to  the  eslablisbtid  church. 
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'Wcarc  called  upoi),  hy  an  honourable  gentleman,  to 
proceed  as  Prauce  bas  donc^ — but  1  would  rather  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  experience  of  BngUnd,  which  has  ■ 
enjoyed  peace  and  Ifarmony  in  the  chuTcb  by  those  acts. 
— It  has  been  s^d,  that  when  the  (est  act  wa«  made,  the 
ting  himself  was  suspected  of  being  a  catholic; — and  (he 
pr^umptire  heir  had  openly  arowed  himself  a  catholic'; 
>-T-that  it  was  not  meant  to  act  against  the  dissenters,  but 
against  (he  papists  i  but  I  will  venture  to  aay,  that  the 
parliament  who  passed  it,  knew  how  far  it  extended, — 
jj^ey  knew  that  it  included  both. 
.  The  corporation  act  clearly  meant  (o  exclude  the 
fectaries,  and  wiu  not  meant  to  extend  to  the  papists: 
but  it  did  not  exclude  both ; — and  when  the  parliament 
passed  both  those  acts,  they  knew  both  papists  and  dis> 
Renters  were  included.  Charles  the  seconil,  we  are  told, 
prcTented,  by  dishonourable  means,  the  repeal  of  those 
Acts;  he  thought  that  the  repeal  was  wisely  and  patri- 
otically refused.  It  has  been  the  general  means  of 
princes,  who  had  particutar  objects  to  attain,  which  they 
could  not  do  white  every  sect  remained  as  it  was,  to  en> 

,  deavour  to  confound  all  sects,  that  when  the  door  of  in- 
Boration  was  once  opened,  they  m^ht  pass'  on  till  their 
object  was  gained. — What  was  (he  opinion  of  parliament 
at  the  revolution  ?  That  parliament  was  sharpened  by 
the  miseries  they  had  experienced,  and  by  the  horror  of 
danger;  they  deliberately  went  through  all  the  acts,  and  - 
repealed  cTery  one  except  the  test  act,  which  they  cori- 
Etdered  as  a  mere  civil  and  political  regulation ;  they 
preserved  it,  and  they  thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  church,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  that  parliament  a  just  line  was  drawn,  to  the 
relief  of  conscience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  safety 
of  the  chnrch,  on  the  other.  Thv.  tost  act  was  the  cor- 
Ber-stone  of  the  constitution,  which  should  have  every 
preservation.  King  Jame«,  when  he  wished  to  gain  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to  his  views,-  desired  to 
hara  their  opijiion  on  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  test 
and  corporation  acts.  The  answer  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  was,  tliat  he  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  corpo. 
ration  act,  but  nut  to  (he  test  act ;  and  he'  declared,  it  to 
be  the  practice  of  Holland  to  cuuiine  all  civil  empfoy- 
tncnts  to  those  who  professed  the  principles  of  the  state ; 
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but  that  thp  army  could  not  be  so  restrained,  on  account 
af  the  waatof  troops.  Nothing  brought  James  bo 
»j>eodiiy  to  the  crisis  of  his  fate  as  the  ttst  act,  which  re- 
strained him,  and  rcndi-rcd  it  impossible  Tor  him  to  fill 
all  offices,  civil  and  military,  with  those  of  his  own  sect; 
which  be  boped  to  be  enabled  to  do,  by  gaining  the  re> 
peal  of  the  test  act;  and  then  there  would  have  been  aa 
end  to  all  liberty.  Tyranny  would  have  stolen  silently 
on,  until  it  had  been  so  deeply  roott'd,  as  to  render  all 
endeavours  against  it  Tun. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  erery  member  of  this 
bouse,  to  prevent  that  which  may,  in  a  futnre  period, 
subject  the  nation  to  the  same  daogera  which  it  has  be.  - 
Tbre  eipcrienced.  If  the  Scots  had  any  hardships,  if 
thev  had  any  grievances,  they  would  liare  been  ready 
enough  to  have  laid  complaints  before  the  honse;  and 
there  are  many  gcnllemm  of  that  country,  in  the  house, 
who  wonid  be  ready  enough  to  state  those  complaints  to 
the  honse,  if  any  existed.  The  uniitn  with  Scotland  I 
look  upon  as  a  most  sacred  compact,  abd  which  ought 
not  1o  be  tunched  with  a  rash  Jiand.  The  church  is 
estabMshed  on  a  sa«red  basis,  and  those  who  wish  for  no 
innoTation  on  the  anion,  should  guard  ai^ainst  any  attacks 
on  the  church.  Witb  respect  to  the  cl«rgy  of  the 
church  being  forced  to  give  the  saci'^inient  to  all  who  de- 
sire it;  that  so  far  from  its  being  the  wish  of  the  clergy 
of  England  to  gain  a  repeal  of  the  test  act,  they  are  all 
alarmed  at  the  intention  of  proposing  the  repeal,  and  are 
determined  to  resist  it  with  their  greatest  strength. 
Every  minister  is  bound,  by  his  holy  oflice,  to  refuse  the 
communion  to  any  unworthy  person.  If  he  refuses  ac- 
cording to  law,  by  law  he  will  be  justified-:  the  fear  of 
an  action  should  not  iirevent  a  man  from  doing  his  dnty  ; 
if  he  ia  right,  wkere  can  be  the  fear  of  an  action  I  He 
nil!  g^n  honour,  and  the  person  bringing  the  action  will 
have  a  considerable  expense  and  dishonour.  The  clergy 
are  situated  now  inthesame  manner  that  they  were  before 
the  te5ta4-t;  they  could  tiien,  and  they  may  now,  upon 
proof,  refuse  (he  administering  the  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  tapper  to  an  unworthy  or  bad  cliaracter.  The 
sacrament  is  administered,  as  a  test  of  being  well  affected 
to  the  church.  Some  t«st  is  necessary,  and  must  be  taken. 
If  the  sacrameut,  in  uiany  instances,  is  taken  unworthily, 
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I  fear  that  many  Talsc  oaths  are  (akfn  ;  and  can  that  ope< 
rate  as  a  reason  for  the  abolition  of  oaths,  which  in  many 
cases)  are  absoliitely  necessary  ?  The  legislature  is  not 
to  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  the  sacrament 
being  taken  unworthily,  or  for  false  oaths ;  and,  if  any 
otht^r  test  could  be  devised,  to  answer  the  same  purposes, 
J.  would  willingly  adopt  it.  If  the  pl^-a  of  birth. right  is 
argued,  on  thai  ground  may  catholics  also  claim  admis- 
sion. It  hath  been  contended,  that  limes  bare  changed : 
that  then  a  papist  was  on  the  throne.  Yes,  thanks  to 
heaven!  they  are  changed  :  but  may  not  they  be  changed 
again  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  now  no  danger  of 
Jacobi/ism  : — the  family  is  reduced  to  two  brothers,  one 
of  whom,  baing  in  priest's  Orders,  can  have  no  kgif  imato 
otTspring,  and  the  other  is>ery  old.  But  there  may  be 
danger  in  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  has  hitherto 
guarded  the  constitution.  We  all  know  the  perilousna- 
ture  of  a  cry,  **  The  church  is  in  danger !"  and,  an  in- 
cendiary watching  his  opportuuity,  may  cause  as  great 
a  tumult,  and  as  much  mischief  by  that  cry,  as  by  the 
cry  of  "  No  popery-l"  Though  we  owe  much  to  the 
UrunsKtck  line,  for  the  blessings  of  that  liberty  which 
wc  enjoy,  much  Is  also  owiug  to  the  church  for  its  pro. 
motiun  of  barmony,  by  its  subuiission  to  the  gorera- 
ment,  and  its  liberal  principles,— principles  which  have 
encouraged  bringing  forward  tho  present  motion.  We 
£nd  no  complaint  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  no  church 
persecution  ;  let  us  not  then  confound  toleration^>f  re- 
ligious prinfijiles,  with  civil  and  military  appointments, 
— Universal  toleration  is  already  ealablished  ; — let  us  be 
upon  our  guard  against  any  innovation  in  the  church : — 
the  constitution  is  always  ia  danger,  when  the  church  is 
deprived  of  its  rights. 


LI.    Lord  Hiurhw,  on  the  East.India  bUt 

My  Lords,  . 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  has  not  yet 
given  any  solution  to  my  difficulties.  I  ask  the  noble 
tnd  learned  lord  fiord  Loughborough),  if  he  can  recon- 
cile the  principle  of  (he  present  bill  to  the  prjnc^ef  of 
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*tlie  British  constitution,  admitting  even,  what  we  hare 
not  as  jet  the  smallest  cause  to  admit,  tJiat  the  necessity 
of  ao  immediate  interfe^t^^ce  by  i>ar]iament  is  apparent. 
The  Roblu  and  learned  lord  Gils  so  high  an  ol^cc  in  two 
of  his  majesty'!)  courts,  that  1  should  saturally  expect 
to  see  him  the  champion  of  our  glorious  constitution. 
It  is  Bot  fitting  that  so  great  a  character  should  muddle 
in  the  dirty  pool  of  politics.  The  present  East-India 
bill  means  eridcntly  tu  create  a  power  which  is  nnknowa 
to  the  constitution,  an  imperium  in  imperio  ; — but,  as 
I  abhor  tyranny  in  all  iis  shapes,  1  sl^all  oppose  most 
strenuously  this  strange  attempt  to  destroy  the  true  ba- 
lance of  our  constitution.  The  present  bill  does  not 
tend  to  increase  the  inHuence  of  ttie  crown ;  but  it  tends 
to  set  up  a  power  in  the  kingdom,  whkh  may  be  ust'd 
in  opposition  to  the  crown,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  I  wish  to  see  the  crown  great 
and  respectable ;  but,  if  the  present  bill  should  pass,  it 
will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  8  man  of  honour  to  wear. 
The  king  will,  in  fact,  tuke  the  diadem  from  Ms  owa 
head,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr,  Foi.  Your  Lord- 
■^  ships  have  heard  much  of  the  ninth  report  of  the  select  ' 
committee.  That  extraordinary  performance  has  been 
in  crery  body's  hands.  The  ingenious  author  stateg, 
that  "  Thel'Iast-lndiacoiiipany  is  in  possession  of  a  »ast 
cmjirc,  with  such  a  boundless  patronage,  civil,  military, 
marine,  commercial,  and  financial ;  in  every  department 
of  .which  such  fortunes  have  been  made,  as  could  be  , 
made  no  where  else." — ^'I'his,  my  lords,  is  the  ^ue  de-, 
scription  iA  that  Tast  and  boundless  patronage,  which 
this  bill  means  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
the  present  day.  1  speak  the  language  of  the  late  mar. 
quis  of  Rockingham,  fur  whom  I  had  the  highest  respect 
and  regard,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  much  obliged, 
when  I  say,  that  every  minister  of  this  country  will  na- 
turally strcpgthcn  his  party,  by  Increasing  his  friends, 
and  disposing  of  every  office  of  honour  or  of  emolument' 
amongst  those  who  «ill  support  his  measures:  with'this 
explanation,  of  the  system  on  which  the  present  ministers 
act,  and,  indeed,  on  which  all  ministers  must  aql,  Tet  me 
conjure  your  lordship^  to  weigh  *c"  t^^  consequences 
whip h  w(ll  result  to  Jhe  constitution  of  this  country, 
should  (he  present  bill  pass  into  a  law.     By  the  funda- 
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mental  |iTiiiL-i|iles  of  this  constitutioD,  tlie  exoeiitiv^ 
power  of  th«  sfale  is  placfd  in  (he  hands  of  the  crown. 
We  have  heard  niitrh,  my  lords,  of  late  years,  of  the 
alarming  increase  of  the  inltuentf  of  thu  crown  :  I  will 
candidly  confess  to  your  tordshiiis,  that  I  have  uf  rer 
seen  tin'  influence  of  llic  crown  too  great.  1  wish  to  sec 
the  crown  great  and  re.sjiectable :  and,  if  the  boundless 
patronage  of  the  east  must  be  taken  from  the  company, 
■  if  regulations  wisely  adopted  and  steadily  enforced,  will 
not  he  sufficient  to  remedy  exisfinjt  evils,  let  the  hound.  ■ 
less  patronage  of  the  east  be  |>taced  where  only  with 
safety  to  the  eonslitution  of  this  country  it  can  be 
placed— in  the  hand  ©f  the  executive  goTernment.  In 
the  last  year,  we  pas.sed  an  act  to  prevent  contractors 
from  tijtting  in  parliament ;  butj  by  the  present  bill,  Mr. 
Fox's  eoiitraetors  do  not  even  vacate  their  seats.  Such 
i$  the  dislinctioii  between  the  cronn  and  a  subject. 

In  the  last  year,  we  passed  an  act  to  prevent  custom- 
house officers  from  voting  for  members  of  parliament,  sa 
eaulious  were  we  to  preserve  the  pBrify  of  the  house  of 
I'ommons,  and  to  diminish  the  inlluence  of  the  crown;  . 
but,  in  deliance  of  every  principle  which  was  then  pro- 
fessed, no  jealousy  is  expressed  of  the  man  who  is  to  haTc 
in  his  poaseiision  tho  boundless  patronage  of  the  east. 
The  doctrine  advanced  by  the' noble  and  Teamed  lord  is 
indeed  extraordinary.  He  t«llsyoB  that  the  act  of  1773 
was  an  infringement  of  the  charter  of  the  East-India  com. 
|>anj',  but  that  his  objection  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enongli,  and  therefore  he  would  totally  destroy  the  char> 
ter.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  will  recollect  the  doc- 
trine of  the  king's  attorney-general,  sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
in  the  unconstitutional  and  infamous  reign  of  Chnrles  11, 
as  detailed  to  ns  in  that  ministerial  gazette,  that  recep. 
tacic  of  all  true  intelligence,  Mr.  Woodfatl's  paper ;  yet, 
my  lords,  hoir  was  the  doctrine  of  sir  Robert  Sawyer 
reprobated  by  the  chief  justice  of  that  day !  The  char, 
ter  of  the  city  of  London  was  taken  awa^,  not  becans^ 
according  to  sir  Robert  Sawyer's  opinion,  it  was  for  their 
good,  but  because  the  court  was  induced  to  declare  it 
had  been  forfeited.  At  the  revolution,  however,  it  was 
restored,  and  tbe  strongest  marks  of  abhorrence  nere 
expresseid  at  sa  atrociuns  adeed,  perpetrated  under  the" 
eecErblance  ofjnstice.    Bat  before  the  house  can  censidw 
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this  very  important  bill  on  that  ground  (to  wliich  every 
Englishman  must  naturiillj-  oliject  lo  it,  (hat  it  is  dirocHy 
subrrrsive  of  our  venerable  canslitulion,  and  on  that 
ground  I  challenge  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  meet 
my  argument  fnlly  and  fairly),  it  mill  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  real  stale  of  the  Kast-India  company.'  I^et 
ns  not  be  misled  by  reports  from  committees  of  another 
house,  to  which,  I  again  repeat,  I  pay  aa  much  altention 
as  I  would  to  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Let  the 
conduct  of  the  li^ast-India  company  be  fairly  and  fully 
enquired  into;  let  it  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  cvi. 
dcnce  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Without  enter, 
ing  rery  duep  into  the  subject,  let  me  reply  in  a  few 
words,  to  an  observation  nhich  fell  from  a  noble  and 
.learned  lord,  that  the  company's  finances  are  distressed, 
and  that  they  owe,  at  this  moment,  a  million  sterling  t* 
the  nation.  When  such  a  charge  is  brought,  will  par- 
ttament,  in  ils  justice,  forget  that  ihe  company  is  nstn'c. 
ted  from  em[ttoying  that  credit  »  liich  its  great  and  flou> 
.  rishing  situation  givus  to  it  ?  Will  parliament,  in  its 
justice,  forget  that  all  the  bilUholders  of  the  company 
are  willing  to  extend  the  period  of  payment  ?  Will  par- 
liament, it  its  justice,  forget  that  so  high  is  Ihe  credit  of 
thi«  compan}',  that  if  the  restrictions  were  taken  olf  to- 
morrow morning,  every  demand  due  ia  the  state  nould 
l>e  discharged  ?  Will  parliament,  in  its  justice,  forget, 
that  not  all  the  wi.sdom  of  his  majesty's  councils,  nor  the 
united  wisdom  of  this  country,  has  prevented  us  from 
being  involved  in  a  long,  a  daugerouK,  and  an  expensive 
war  ?  Will  partiament,  in  its  justice,  forget,  that  though 
we  have  met  with  loss,  misfortune,  and  disgrace,  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe,  this  delinquent  East-India 
company  has  surmounted  the  most  astonishing  difficulties 
in  India  ? 

Will  the  justice  of  parliament  forget,  that  when  peace 
was  at  last  restored  to  this  unfortunate  country^  the  con- 
quests of  this  delinquent  company  were  given  up,  to 
prevent  farther  sacrifices  in  the  west  ?  Will  parliament, 
in  its  justice,  forget  that  this  delinqHeut  company,  by 
the  additional  expense  of  freight,  or  captures  at  sea,  has 
sustained  a  loss  of  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  in  consequence  of  our  national  war  ?  Will  par- 
liament, in  its  justice,  forget,  that  when  this  country 
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tias  inircaswl  ils  ili-lit  abovt'  oiii-  liundrt^d  milliLin^  stor. 
linj!,  tills  (li'liiKiut'itT  coai]!.iiiy  miiits  but  a  littli;  time  (O 
I'av  all  it  owes  lo  tin-  i'\cln'iiiH'X,  or  [iriTilcgc  to  nse  ils 
llo'iviti^f  cri'dit?  Will  iiarlianu'iil,  its  its  jiisllrc,  rrirgct, 
that  u(  u  former  pi'riud;  mIisii  ils  roninifrce  uiis  circum- 
scribed, ivhPiiiit  had  not  an  niiiiirc  (o  sii]v|)i'rf,  Diis  dtv 
lln(]iirnt  com|iaiiy  was  allo»t-il  to  Issue  bonds  to  (lio 
;imniiiit  trf  three  miilions  slcrliiig,  though  miiv  limited, 
lit  till'  tliiNC  of  an  cxiH-iisivt;  iiiid  {-iibmiloits  war,  to  llic 
sum  of  fthecTi  hundred  Ihoiitaiid  {lounds?  These  nro 
j'icciinistunccs  which  must  be  rcrollrrtL-d,  when  uc  mean 
■to  viiihiti;  (iriTatc  ]iroi)crlj— an  injury  whirh  miist  cut 
<'ii-ry  l'.n^ii;hmaD  to  lhi<  bont,  and  which  nothing  htit 
ihi'  slroiigi^st  ncroBsitj  fully  and  fairly  proved,  tan  ever 

'I'lh-  noblf  and  Ii-iiriicd  lord  has  mentioned  (he  depo- 
pulation of  fertile  provinces  in  ludia,  fhe  expulsion  of  a 
k;;ig  from  his  palace,  and  fhe  riiieltics  exercised  upon 
Mi  old  woman.  These,'  my  lords,  are  sounding  »  ords ; 
bal  I  call  upon  the  noble  and  leariwd  lord  lo  prove  the 
fjcts. 

It  h  somrthiiig  singular,  that  vihrn  Ihe  charae'ter  of 
IJLlr.  Ilaiilings  is  thus  held  up  to  |:iiblic  deteslalion.  tm 
name  should  be  t:iiili(i,tisly  suppressed.  Whence,  my 
lords,  this  rcVnarliable  d-.'S"'*-'  of  delicacy  fonards  Mr. 
Jlasiings!  If  be  is  a  desolatoi:  of  provinces,  if  lie  is  a 
plunderer,  and  an  ciieitiy  to  the  huinan  race,  let  hiin  be 

punished, for  his  crimes;  bu!  let  Ihe  facts  he  proved 

The  Utile,,  low,  dirty  aKemjits  of  malice  and  faction, 
Mhich  h;ive  been  loilg  emptoied  to  destroy  Ihe  character 
of  that  ^reat  man  (asT  think  hitn),  can  hkre  no  weight 
with  your  lordships.  How  iiiiriistrlonsly,  nij  lords,  has 
flvery  tranjaetion  of  Mr.  Hastings's  long  government, 
that  could  tend  to  eriniiuate  him,  Iwen  circulated!  The 
reports  of  a  coinmillee  liave  been  sold  as'jrauiphlefs. — 
.Tiie  ingeiiuif}  of  some  tiien,  the  industry  antl  warm  ima- 
ain^tloii  of  others,  hare  been  long  employed  to  suHy  ihe 
vreli-eitnied  r'cputaiian  of  JSIr.  Hastings.  To  liiy  mind, 
itiy  iorits,  Mr.  Hastings  is  one  of  tbc  Tntist  c\traordinary 
charaoturs  this  country  has  ever  produced.  Tie  has 
served  the  East.Indiu  company  thirty-three  j'ears  in  the 
■  most  important  situations,  twelve  years  as  governor  or 
govern  or.  general  of  Bengal;     He  is  &  man,  mv  lords. 
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Wl»4«e  indegfhT,  whosa  hononf,  whose  firamns  of  iDioA, 
MndvhiiM  j)Pri<Ter;irtc(!,  are  iwt  unly  very  geae  rati  y  »c- 
Jihuwlixl^d  in  this  ki»;Kd(Hn  xhA  in  Asia,  but  tJirtwg^- 
out  (he  canti'Ment  of  Enrepe.  Ha  is  a  rniln,  my  lord», 
'who  possesses  ^  most  extftaeivc  kaonbilge  vf .  tlte  Ian- 
'^u*^M,  At  -pnlivic!^,  fbe  cimtotpE,  nod  (he  ruttiwitH  of  . 
Indoxtan.  -  lie  is  a  man,  my  lords,  M'lto  infuuid  thesiTirat 
nhich  ammated  bis  own  mind,  and  rose  superior  to  the 
astonishing  difficulties  lie  tiail  to  encounter,  into  the 
breasts  of  oui"  brave  and  iiitrejiid  coimtryinen  who  have 
so  nobly  distingutshfcd  thenKcke.s  in  Asia.  Mr.  llast- 
ijigs,  my  lords,  is  a  man  who  lias  re-established  peaco 
in  India,  who  furnished  Ti'sources  forthe  war,  while  it 
lasted,  by  an  inrrcase'of' i-Welines  M' BeWgal,  and  has 
preserved  the  proviniics  undel*  Ms  more  4mme^ate  tmt- 
trotil  In  peace  and  tranqutllitr.  ^ti'.'llAsHia^  Is'a  man, 
jnylnrds,  who  has  hcW  a  bold  and  consiSttrtit  language 
thronghoiif.  When  (he [government  Oflhi?  Cou* try  sent 
^hreo  nien  to  thwart  and' to  oppose  all  his  'nieasores,  he 
desired  either  to  be  recalled  or  corifimwd.  Would  t» 
-f lod'  those  raeti  Tiad  Yiexfr  arrived  thofe !  MTien  1  con- 
sider the  scene  of  confu^un'that  ensned^  the  factions, 
"personal  and  party  ¥[)irit,  TtJ-  tthich  thty  we*e  actnated 
from  the  very  hour  of  their  landing,  I  am  abtphisbed 
'that  Mr-  Tiastings  has  been  able  to  surmount  Sn  arduous 
a  trial.  What  have  Irecn  the  meafts,  mylorts,  to  which 
Mr.'  Jla.^tiiigs'has  had  recofirsc  to  -^ircseWe  his  -power  ? 
Has  rie  einp'lOyotf  the  low  and  dirty  arts  of  -Wtrigne, 
whSc^li  have'heJetoffffc  been  practised?  ■ 

kas  been  siipported  hy  flte  viflceof 
and  mL-rltOrioiiB  actions !  This  be. 
flr.  Raifirigis,  I  fhall'aHpport  him 
s  delinquency .  sliati  he  produced, 
:his  extreme  deaire  to  avoid  a  full 
f  this  question?  I  again  repeat  it; 
ailty,  recall  him,  punishliim;  bnt 
lis  be  deluded  by  tales  fabricated 
;  hour,  and'cireulated  with  adegrt*. 
isgVaces  (he  honour  and  digility  of 
■f 'Clinaoi  help  adding,  my  lords, 
!  late  dispatches  from  India  contain 
fs  of  (he  vigour  of  our  government 
giilations  fonned  for  the  coHection 
K  2 
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of  tht^  rercnacit,  and  tfac  adininittratioit  of  justlcr^ 
-fhrwighont  Ihe  proTinces,  added  to  the  (economical  ar. 
Tingrinenti,  farmed  in  the  civil  and  military  dcpaFtmeiits, 
that  I  do  believe  il  willnotlve  in  the  power  of  any  clerk 
in  bflice,  tliat  Mr.  <Fo3:'s  directors  may  send  owt,  to 
'  throw  Bengal  into  coafusioD  again  in  leu  titan  tiro  or 
three  ycars^ 


"LII.     Mr.  Fox,  on  East-India  affairs. 

1  AM  really  surprised,  that  notwithstanding  the  lar!- 
01IS  okjectionN  that  have  buen  staled  to  this  bill,  on  a 
Jurmer  day,  I  find  rnynelf  this  day  attacked  npon  a 
grunnd  Which  I  had  least  eipected.  The  Tiolation  of 
<:ltartefs,  the  despotism  and  oppression  of  the  bill,  were 
topics  which  I  apprehendtsi  .would  hare  been  princi- 
pally  dwelt  «n  this  day  :  but  I  fiud.  tliat  tlit^c  grounds 
Mxe  nearly  abandoned,  and  that  now  I  am  to  be  attacked 
jOB  that  side  w  here  I  ft;lt  m  viclf  most  strong :  yet  I  will 
confess  that  I  am  fforry  1  am  so  strong  there,  for  my 
strength  muHt  be  founded  on  the  weakness  of  the  com- 
%iM\y.  It  was  fii  old  and  a  politic  custom  with  miniK. 
tcrs,  in  talking  in  parliament  In  the  time  of  war,  of  tliti 
strength  and  ^rF^ources  of  the  diflV-feut  bodies  of  the  com. 
munity,  to  dwcfibe  them  as  if  they  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  Sourifhing  condition;  and  i>erhaps  I 
shoald  myself  cmform  to  that  custom,  if  the  country 
-was  nowlnvolvediu  war.  The  situation  of  the  cooatry, 
jiorwever,  is  such,  as  would  not  now  allow  4hc  practice 
of  those  A         "  "'  ■  ■    -   >     ---^.  .1         -^ 

by  knowia 
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vest  Bfaccrely  that  I  had  no  luch  groond  of  iTufence; 
tftc  weakness  of  a  company  to  conut-clod  hHIi  th«  pub- 
lic, is  not  a  theme  which  caa  afford  aiiy  satisfaction  i 
but  ai  I  would  state  my  reputation  on  the  necessity  of 
the  mcasnre  I  proposed,  so  it  affords  me,  as  far  as  my 
character  is  concerned,  some  saiisfaction,  that  J  can  find. 
in  the  company's  own  accounts,  substantial  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  interposition.  But  I 
'  confess,  that  while  an  honourai)le  and  learned  gentleman, 
who  sits  opposite  to  me  now,  and  whu  is  likely  to  do  so 
on  all  occasions^  t-^'*-  Dunilaa^  the  late  lord  advocate 
of  Scotland,  uko  tat  on  the  oppotition  tide  of  the. 
hettue',  close  b^  Mr.  Piit,'\  and  other  honourable  gen- 
tlemen in  this  house,'  could,  be  appealed,  to  as  eridenca 
«f  the  alarming,  state'  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  1  had 
ootimagiaed  that  any  long  or  elaborate  proof,  that  they 
were  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  would  be  necessary. 
Gentlemen  will  find  that  there  was  no  occasion  fat  thenv 
to  bunent,  that  fhe.acconnt-whicfa  had  foeen. delivered  ia 
at  the  bar,  by  the  Eatt-locUa  compsny's  accoofUant,  had 
not  bc:ni  read  by,  the  clerk,  a*  I  shall,  ia  tb«  course  oC 
my  ipoech,  be  obliged  to.  touch  upot»  mpst  of  the  point* 
that  it  contains;  In  this  accoant  I  find  many,  things  in- 
■erted  which  ought .  to  hare  .  beeO"  omitted,  and  many, 
things  emitted  which,  ought  to.  bitTe-  beev  inserted. — 
Through  these  insertions,  and  these  omissioQs,  the  com- 
pany's atfairs  are  mada.  to  appear  in- a  mucb  more  fiu 
vonrable  point  of  riew,  than  I  beliere  they  will  be  seen 
in,  when  I  shalt  ham  sWed.  the  diHierent  exceptious  that 
i  hare  to  their  accottnl,:  but  I  biig.  leave  again  to  cull  to 
therecollectloiiof  the  house,  that  I  did  not  stand  pledged 
to  proTc  that  these  were  actual  errors  in  the  account.. 
It  might  be  r<^ularly  calculated,  and  tlie  sunu  very  pro- 
ptifly  cast  Hp.  I  do  not  ventucc  to  say  th^tt  tliure  aio 
peshire  fidscttoods  iu'  the  statcntent ;  all  that  I  sait},  uid 
all  that  1  pledged  for,  was,  that  I  woulil  state  ratio|iaI  ■ 
ebjecd/ins  to  articles  in  this  account,  tu  the  araouot  of 
more  tluu.  twelie  millioRs.  T^hese  objections  may  not 
coUTince  the  house — thoy  couvince  m«.  I  beg  that  geu. 
llcmen  will  go  along  with  me  in  the  Ktatemeuty  aud  pnt 
(Town  fhearticlesas  1  enumerate  tlicm;  forinsocumpli- 
cotetl  a  matter^  they  CannU  foHpw  me  with  mQOioi'jf.. 
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'  Tb«  first  artktd  ia  1h«  a«rtounl,  'IwM  aut  ai  ibe  jmki 
pcrtj  »i  the  cumpMty,  is  4,'itx),CXlO/.,  as  llie  debt  dut;  to 
the  eom|iaiiy  from)  );orFiiiinent,  at  •three  pf.(  cent.  jnte. 
rest.  To  FhiB  sTtkIc  I  il»  not  otijitcL;-  tuii  1  innsj  make 
fliid  obierviUioH;  that  llib  «aiB  ii  to  b«  ^ oiui^red  as 
propMty  heM  iu  the  fundi  of  thr  country-,  us  not  other. 
wue  available,  to  (he*  indMilHat  thsn  in  res)i«:t  to  the 
auiiH^  inteifeHt,  for  thrro  h  no  oUiguioR  uf  pa^urnt ; 
Uiey  could  not  force  Itic  |)poduetio&  of  it;  they  could 
oot  Biake  goTCraine»t  come  to  a  settlement  with  tham ; 
hut  they  #and  eiactty  like  (ho  other  creditors  of  tho 
pabliCf  soeu-re  of  ibe  tate^ctt,  but  not  arned-with  poweu 
to  cono  w'fwn  (b«r  pluMe  at  th«  principal.  AaotliM 
•bservatfoH  toti  oecvit  an  thii.  They  take  aod  &late 
tltia  iatD  with  endent  trroA  ■  SuKely  it  it  no  othenrayB' 
to  hf  eettfliated,  than  as  Ihe^  ckd  carry  their  itock  to 
narket.  They  are  not  to  wt  it  dowq  ki  thij  slate.nent 
of  their  pt«pefty  at  the  BeniiMl  amouKt,  but  at  the 
marketable  mud  of  th«  eamno&ty.  The  marketable 
vaUe  of  thi  Oftmni«iily  ii  't)n«»-fi£tks  lef  (he  nominal 
ralue^  antl  at  no  inare  ought  they  to  hare  siatnl  this  sniB 
•f  property,  because  for  iM>  liore  it  t^'priticipal  ^Tail. 
kblo  in  their  |>re«iHit  ctrtUBiitlnoa*.  It  is  very  trac,  thai 
ttits  money  wOs  to  be  ref>aid  to  th*  company,  if  goverK- 
ment  should  tie*  put  an  mid  to  the  monopoly  whieh  the 
company  enjoyed  of  the  trad«  to  India,  la  that  case, 
the  full  Bum  of '}}SO0,«00^.  must  of  eouraelM  paid;  bat 
as  the  fnOaey  was  lent,  and  that  goTeinnfint  was  aercr 
to  repay  the-  priaeipat,  if  thay  cttoae^  whils  ^e^canti- 
kued  ttM  monopoly,  I  must  «»v,*iti'w«>  not  sn  Terf  Ail 
to  state  the  sura  leal  at  the  AiU  Value  of  4,'200,ueo^. : 
fot  if  the  monopoly  should,  in  any  ca»e,  be  .annibilat«d, 
iftthout  the  will  of  gorernment,  then  lite  money  cuuld 
not  be  called  for;  and' if  iho  aunpany  triihed  to  scl! 
their  interest  in  that  loan,  which  v/as  sunk  in  the  tlif«o 
per  eents.,  Ihcy  woald  of  course  lose  about  two.fiMe  of 
the  whole;  and  therefore  the  account  thould,  in  caa- 
doVtr^  have  shited,  that  towards  paying  their  debts,  they 
had  in  the  three  per  cent,  stock  a  property  that  would 
sell  for2,32O,O00f. 

'The  neSl  article'is  of  a  rery  wnfirlar  nature  indeed, 
and  gives  tiie  bouse  a  specimewof  thixprincifle  on  which 


|lv$  ^fcount  is  mailc  u|i.  A  charRc  is  maile  on  govern- 
pianl  of. af>0,CS7i. Tor  tlie  subsi^tniici;  of  prisontrs  in  the 
ivar  ivliicti  cuiicluilvd  in  17G3.  To  tliix  article  I  did  not 
iiioun  to  object,  as  a  de]>t  desperate,  itnd  to  be  altogether 
struck  out:  but,  in  tlii-ir  present  emergency,  is  it  In  be 
iconaklt-ri'd  as  an  article  of  aTailablu  proiierty  ?  This 
claim  was  made  on  France  imniediatfly  on  tlio  conclii- 
sion  of  tliL-  wax  in  17(53,  and  for  liftcen  years  in  snccoS. 
sion,  tliat  is,  tiiiiil  tlie  coinmencemciit  of  the  last  war. 
Tlie  paymont  of  the  smn  was  constantly  snnght  for,  and 
4s  stcdfastlj-  di'niiil;  Xow,  though  1  for  my  own  part 
would  promisu  and  pledge  Dijseif  to  the  companV}  thai 
I  would  c^crt  every  elfurt  of  my  mind  and  power  to  ac- 
complish this  naymcnt,  though  there  is  a  negociation  at 
this  instant  going  on  at  Paris  for  the  payment  of  it,  and 
Ihqugh  I  would  iiledge  myself  also  for  the  exertion  and 
activity  qT  the  noble  dnkc  now  at  Paris  on. the  subje<-f, 
dtill  I  ask  if  a  s\tm  which  Ifud  baen  conteaded  for  in  vain 
_fi(r  so  Jong  a  fipie,  is  to  be  assumed  in  such  an  acpcimt 
;is  available  property  1 

The  next  artieleof  139,877/.  for  expenses  on  ifir. 
.M^nijlf  expi;diJiop,  and  of  21,447/.  for  Ijosiiilal  es- 
[pense^,  bear  the  same  compksiou.  They  are  all  sums 
.which  have  been  in  contention  for  so  long  a  ticie,  that, 
though  they  may  be  fairly  due,  they  cannot  be  estimated 
as  jprQperty  at  hand,  in  fund,  orcome.atable;  they  have 
bpun  iliss^lloived  by  every  succeeding  treasury,  including 
even  thai  of  the  carl  of  Shclburnc.  I  therefore  beg  to 
ki^  the  hous!',  whether  these  three  sums,  making 
422,0U/.,  pught  to  have  been  brouglit  forward  in.  the 
jjresent  statement  as  property  applicable  to  the  discharge, 
.of  their  debts?  .  '     -  ' 

The  uc\t  article  is  under  the  head  of  cash,  which  is 
stated  in  money,  iii  bonds  |;ai<i  i,n  at  the  sales,  and  again 
to  lie  issued,  and  in  dehcntures  and  rujloai  notes,  to 
■  amount  to  0O9,i)51/.  Now  (o  (his  I  have  an  objection. 
The  bonds  are  here  stated  ^sqidi;  and  no  notice  is  taken 
of  a  very  material  article,  whith  is  (he  discount  on  their  - 
being  issued  again.  They  bpar  a  very  coiisiderabie  dis- 
count;  and  an  all.owiincc  should  have  beeu  made  for 
■this  discount,  which  they  must  siilFer,  on  their  being 
.again  issued.  They  cunuot  take  any  advantage  of  them 
.bflt  by  issuing  thcai  aneiv,  and  thej  must  be  issued  at  a 
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discount:  instead,  (herrrure,  of  stating  Ihcm  on  tbU 
side  of  the  accooni  a.i  rash,  and  charging  tham  on  the 
utiipr  side  as^debts  aj^aiiist  'thwm stives,  Iht'y  onglit  to  hare 
aiati'd  merely  the  amount  of  the  discuunt  as  an  item 
a^'iiinst  theni3t'lvt-s  on  the  debtor  side  of  (he  aceonnt. 

The  next  sum  is  stated  to  be  due  for  ;ouds  si)ld,  but 
not  doUTered,  553.258/.  To  this  1  have  no  objection. 
The  ne\t  artirle  is  the  value  or  the  goods  in  the  Hare. 
bouses,  of  which  the  freights  and  duties  are  paid, 
'2.500,000/.  Thi«  I  did  not  consider  as  proper  (o  b» 
tnkeo  in  the  Tray  which  (hey  have  taken  it.  It  is  to  be 
enquired,  whether  (hey  can  dispose  of  this  property,  and 
then  wlielhrr  they  can  mal(e  it  i^roductire,  and  to  the 
amonot  at  which  they  have  taken  it : — (hongb  1  do  not 
believe  that  they  can,  yet  I  Ho  not  object  to  this  article. 
At  the  same  time  it  might  ha»e  been  proper  for  them  to 
hive  stalfd  (be  amount,  without  the  customs.  They 
rharge  themselves  H'ith  the*  customs  on  the  other  side, 
indeed ;  but,  to  hare  made  the  account  regular,  the  sum 
should  haTc  been  regularly  stated  here  without  the  doable 
entry.    . 

The  next  is  the  merchandise  exported  to  India,  bat 
nat  included  in  the  property  here,  as  not  being  yet  ar> 
rived,  !,21D,091/.  When  a  man  is  making  out  a  state 
of  accounts,  (o  prove  that  be  has  in  hand  a  sofficient 
quantity  of  goods,  which  he  could  immediately,  or  in  a 
reasonable  time,  convert  into  money,  one  might  he  a 
little  surprised  to  find  Mm  enumerating  articles  wMcfa, 
in  their  nature,  could  not  be  converted  into  money; 
and  yet  the  company  hare  acted  precisely  in  this  man. 
ner ;  for  they  state,  that  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
l,219,0dlf.  has  been  exported  to  India,  but  not  included 
in  the  accounts  of  property  there,  not  being  arnTed 
tvhen  they  were  made  up.  Now,  in  this  account  are  in. 
eluded  military  stores,  to  (he  amount  of  about  half  that 
sum,  which  were  not  to  be  used  for  any  merrantile  pur. 
pose,  bat  were  to  be,  if  they  had  not  already  been  con- 
sumed by  the  army.  To  (he  snro,  therefore,  of  at  least 
600,000/.  in  this  article,  I  would  certainly  except :  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  means  of  the  company  to  pay  their 
jiresent  debts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  an  account  of  ways  and  means.  They  could 
not  bring  them  to  any  market,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
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taVta  as  a*aila&t<!  ^Fopctty .  On  thU  article,  therefore, 
I  Uke  (iU6,000/.  'the  next  sum  b  fur  nlv«r  remaining 
ill  the  treasury,  1,000/.  The  only  notice  wlildt  1  mean 
to  talte  of  this  article  ia,  to  duolare  bt^  attAnishmeut,  or 
rather  ihdeuH  not'-my  attonighnieiit,  bnt  to  point  it  out 
as  a  feet  which  pnwes-my  Rtattnneut  of  their  finances  ta 
be  ri^ht.  Aftrr  enumerating  their  miltioiu  afloat',  thei* 
millions  in  the  warehouse,  tlioy  oome  to  the  .c»lcu)atioa> 
of  their  ii>eci(,  and  it  itmouats  to  the  sum  of  JQOOl. 
This  i<emin<Ii  m^  of  an  artide  in  one  of  our  gneut  bard's, 
best  (tlays,  whcr<,  B]>eaking  of  one  of  his  best  characters, 
k  is  Sdiit-'^O  Biudt  for  sack;  so  niiich  for  sugar-;  so- 
ranch'  fuf  tuirnt  hock. ;  m  ratich  for  diis,  aud  so  much 
Tor  that :  luit  fui-  the  solid— tbu  giil)stantia1 — thestaff  of 
life — bpead,  on&  kuljpenny.  iyoitisnith  tliis  flourishing 
cotnpan_v~:  they  have  millioiK  of  bonds,  of  debts.;  but 
of  siher  tfiej-  have  one  solitary  thousand  pounds: 

The  next  article  is  for  the  adtance  of  fragfat,  to  ba- 
i.^ucted  on  tht)  arriral  of  the  ships,  179,33*/.  To  this 
"arciele- -i  hare  ve^ry  great  and  solid  objections :.  it  is  » 
piekuof^coriiidete  and  most  nn^iardonabk  fallacy.  They 
ttdtd,  iii  tliL'ir  favour,  the  advanced  freight  which  theji 
haVe  paid ;  hut  th«y  hare  not  takenagainEt  them,  orrtiie 
other  side,  t/ie  sum  of  freight  and  demurrage  which,  they 
will  haie  to  pay.  To  shew  the  fallacy  of  this  arfieie,  I 
would  SI) ppoM  that  t  had.  lOOOf:  t^  payrnvmy  note  next 
Monday,  of  which,  howeTer,  I  had  already  advanced 
100/.:  i)t  teetimating  this  account  I  took  to-my  favoDr 
tiwio^.  which-1  had  paid,  but  took  no.  noUce,  nor 
inadu  ai^  provision  for  the  WO/,  which  I  had  to  pay. 
The  company  have  advanced  the"freight  on  fifty- three 
ships :  of  tbese,  fonrtecD  have  come  home,  and  there  ore 
■till  thirrf-nino-  t>hip»  beUad ;  but  of  these,  two  have 
been  burnt  and  blown  up ;  so  that  there  remain  thirtr- 
sewen  ships  la  India,  md  eonring  home,  on  whicththe' 
remaining,  fteight  aad  demurrage  is  to.  be  paid ',  and.  this, 
is'tv  he  estimated  at  50,000/.  a  ship.  So  tW,  instead. 
ot  this  sum  which  they  have  taken  to  their  credit,  thry 
an  to  bo  charged  in  this  account  with  1,850,000/,,  fur 
which  they  are  bound,  and  vhich  they  must  pay.  This  I 
rail  a  very  uttpiu'don^le  fallacy.  1  desire  to  know  what- 
'^rliament  would  think  of  any  re!rp6nsibt«  minister, 
'paymaster,  or  serTMit,,who  should  act  in  this  manneci. 
K  5 
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Oris  it  po&siblcy  tbAt  a*)'  in^ii  appoint^  under  tbo  pre- 
sent bill^  atMl  accountitble  tp  tbiS' bouse,  «>uld|>resent 
■m  Bccvunteumiatiiabjy  jii>rictciit  aa  thii  is.    . 

The  next  &iuu  i*.»  small  chiu-ge  for.tfc^r.sUppiug  in 
England;  i|t  ii  o^y  l!j,j3tiQ/,^  a$ii  I  rwiglit  tavi  de  mi«< 
ff«*  jMJt  cki-ai  jtra-liif  i  b>i.tfHul,Lvi'lfl6ay-»-iewyf<isi6 
on  tbc  sub)i;ct,  aaitKliewa  60  wliati -»b'>f t  the  cntxpony 
tliought  tlitMnseUes  di'ivt;i),  vlieii'lbvy  wuld  $ull«c  Eudi 
an  article  to  be  broaght  into  aa.  accuuAti  it  cfHtld  be 
merely  foE  tlie  tJiirpmc  of  «wi}llin|l,  at  all  eiSBta,  tlic 
total.  Tbis  aain.  iCt  Bttimated  bu  b«  tbe  lAltisAf-  ships  Aod 
TK&acU  empluyvd  by  the:  Coinpiuy  :in  tuj^nd.  Xlw 
moMwag  of  :ttu«>rit,  tkat  tlw  saloijf  thesr  iteasuls  would 
produce  (JtatMimi-  Itut-  a«  uiVb.A  ^^aJv  cOuid:J>c  tkotigltf 
trf  onlj-  in  case  the  cinBp«ny  iierc  g»)i*)jt  to  ficll  off  all 
tboir  stock,  and  givQuiLkuMOvsK,  1  w.Puld  pbjoct  to  the 
urtjclu;  bei»u<iu.iii6  noltuDif  could,  be .fartbci'from  aty 
ititralioD.  HianlbJ  'dii«tuiT«;  the  oompanr.  so  no  Mich  fiale 
em  ta}(c  place  wbidtithey  o^st.  Tii«ar.tide  of,3^3,6LG/. 
is  cYccptUmftblo  oti  thu  same  ^cowdi  .t^^tvu^iwy's' 
baDS<.'s  and  baiUUu^.iit  IhWiIuu.  ftm,  «?tin»tt!d  at  tW 
ism;. but,  as  ther  a)icmitito  Wohl,  l.weuldiobj^'t  to 
ihc  carrying  of  ■  tbu*  suBitft  thejifcouiU  o(  waysand 
vwoas  oi  die  cvmpanyv  If  bi^oughC  ftirnurdt  it  jij-tu  be 
bruug lit  forward  00  (he  presuinption  cC-^ir  b4akrftpl> 
cy:  a  prc«ump(itiB.wbicti  1  ner«r  mnde-^'UPd'^bich  citwld 
^ot  be  taken.  >  .       ,  -  ,.'     > 

.  To  the.iulicW  of  703-^^41.,  :tu))«»'  »t  lh«'PFi»e  Wft 
,  of  <fo«r  orguKxtn  their  passaflc  frum  l^WftsJ^.l  (4),if«t 
*ift  p»l.  It  bugiitto  haie  Iwen  siat«i, .  j^W  was  \eTf 
«nil  kKowH^  thai  &e,  (wi»piuty  !>uti«i¥d  »  aai»'idicn\>lb 
loss  by  Bungal  guodt-i  *oA  tk'ntUmKUViH  W  ))^t«  bccn 
;doducl«dri;iMB..titu  p«uii^  i^iitiflf  tlMt^fiMtv  carg^e^.-  ..-.i 

■'    •  '  -■    ■'■.'  <-      ,.■.■.,,;.!:       .        ■  ,1  '  fli.if:.!  ,! 


(Mr.  i'ww7s)  iir«tdqniai}iis:iiiyirt(9.UitiV"t.,;,ni9t;.vi4e«l-fo' 
the  wlsdou^'of  the  obu;ri*ati^S  which  t:^,iripi  htni  this 
night,  (though  b^  Uacute  viA  jadi44W^  HP^''^  >'i<?^  "9* 
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fa£ionK,)'btit  from  Ihtnalural  weight  of  all  such  cliarac. 
tors  ID  this  coiinlry,  the  aggregate  of  whom  should,  m 
my  opinion,  always  dueidi;  upon  public  measures;  but 
his  inguHuiiy  WiW  nenT,  I  thiok,  more  (.■tTectiiaily  ex. 
fi'tfd,  upon  more  mistaken  principles,  and  more  incon- 
.sisti/nt  witii  the  common  tenor  of  hi.;  conduct,  tlian  in 
tills  debate. 

lie  ciiarges  me  wilh  abandoning  that  cause,  whirh,  lie 
.says,  in  terms  of  liattery,  I  had  oncc  so  sutcesBfully  af- 
scrtedj  I  telj  him,  in  feply,  thatif  lie  were  to  search  thf 
Iiistory  of  iny  life,  he  would  find  tlat  the  period  of  it,  in 
wbicli  I  struggli-d  most  fur  tlic  re^il  substantial  cause  ef 
iiherf.y,  li  this  very  jhontcnt  that  I  am  addressing  you.  , 
Fiei'riiiin,  uccordiny  tg  my  conception  of  itj  consists  in 
tlio  safe  anil  siicrwl  possession  of  a  man's  property,  go- 
verned by  I, IMS  (luliued  and  fcrl;iin;  with  many  personal 
privileges,  natural,  civil,  and  religious,  which  he  cannot 
surriiuder  wVlhout  ruin  to  himself;  iind  of  n'^eh  to  be 
depiiveil  by  any  otljer  power,  is  despotism,  '('his  bill, 
instead  of  tjibrerf ing,  is  destined  to  stabiHtato  these  prin- 
'cii»li;s ;  insleaij  of  niirrowing  the- basis  of  froclloin,  it  tends 
to  oalargejl;— insteiid  of  suppressingj  its  object  is  fo 
infusQ  and  circuUle  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

What  is  llie  most  odious  species  of  lypaniiy  ?  Precise. 
!y  that  which  this  bill  is,  meant  to  annihilate.— That  a 
hauijful  of  hien,  free  thcin^olve.-;,  should  e\einte  the  most 
ba.'-e  au(i  aboiuiiuble  desjuitism  over  millions  of  their  ' 
fellow-cve^t tires ;  Ihat  iiinocunee  should  be  the  rictim  of 
O|ipru~sioii;  that  indiistry  ^tioiild  toil  for  rapine;  that 
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and  the  9ul)Tcrsioi\  of  that  ii)fainoii.s  goTemment,  is  fbe 
jnain  object  of  th«  bill  in  question.  Bui  in  the  proaress 
of.  3ficuiu{ilishiiig  this  end,  it  is  obji^cted  that  the  charter 
of  the  company  should  not  he  yiola^tcd ;  and  upon  this 
point,  sir,  I  shall  delircr  my  opinion  "without  disguise. 
A  charter  is  a  trust  to  one  or  more  persons,  for  some 
given  benefit.  If  this  trust  be  abused ;  if  the  benefit  be 
not  obtained,  and  that  its  failure  arises  from  palpable 
j{nill,  or  (what,  in  this^asc,  is  full  as  bad)  from  palpable 
ignorance  or  Diismanagcmeat ;  will  any  man  gravely  say, 
that  trust  should  not  lie  resumed,  and  delivered  to  other 
hands ;  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  East-India 
company,  whose  manner  of  executing  this  trust,  wbuse 
Uxity  and  languor  produced,  and  tend  to  produce,  con. 
Kuqiienccs  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ends  df  confiding 
that  trust,  and  of  the  institution  for  which  it  was 
!;runted !— -I  beg  of  gentlemen  to  be  aware  of  the  lengths 
to  which  their  arguments  upon  the  intangibility  of  this 
charter  may  be  carried.  Every  syllable  virtually  im- 
peaches the  establishment  by  which  We  sit  in  this  house, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  freedom,  and  of  erery  other 
blessing  of  our  government.  These  kind  of  arguments 
are  battcfies  against  the  main  pillar  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. Some  men  are  consistent  with  their  own  pri- 
vate opinions,  and  discover  the  inheritance  of  family 
maxims,  when  they  question  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  I  have  no  scruple  in  subscribing  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  that  creed  which  produced  it  Sovereigns  are 
sacred,  and  reverence  is  due  to  every  king;  yet,  with 
all  my  attachments  to  the  person  of  a  first  magistrate, 
bad  I  Hvcd  in  the  reign  of  James  the  second,  I  should 
most  certainly  have  contributed  my  efforts,  and  borne 
paj-t  in  those  illustrions  struggles'  which  vindicated  aft 
empire  from  hereditary  servitude,  and  recorded  this  va- 
litabie  {loctrine,  that  "  iru^  abused  teas  revooable," 

j^o  man  will  tell  me,  that  a  trust  to  a  company  of 
merchants  stands  upon  llie  ^lemn  and  sanctified  ground, 
by  which  a  trust  is  committed  to  a  monarcii ;  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  recondTe  the  Coitduct  of  Inen  who  approve 
that  resumption  of  violated  trust,  which  rescued  and  re. 
established  our  unparalleled  and  admirabTe  constitution, 
with  a  thousand  valuable  improvements  and  itdvantages, 
at  the  revolution;  and  who,  at  this  mement,  rise  ap  tha 
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t^a'npions  of  the  KasMudia  coDipanj'g  charter,  althoiigti 
rh(!  itira)iucity  and  incotn{ietencc  of  that  company  to  a 
due  and  adt-quate  discharge  wT  th(^  trust  dejiustted  in  Iheni 
by  tliat  cUartcr,  are  thumps  f,f  ridirirlu  and  cutitempt  to 
all  (he  world;  and  allhough,  in  corise9ni'nci'  of  their 
ntismanagcini'nt,  conn  I  va  ace,  and  iBihccility,  combined 
with  the  wifkcdnfss  of  their  servants,  the  very  name  of 
an  Kngllshtiian  is  detasltd,  even  to  a  proverbj  IhTooj^h 
all  A.sid,  and  the  national  character  is  become  degraded 
and  dishouuuri'd.  To  rescue  that  name  from  odiam, 
and  redeem  tliis  character  from  disgrace,  are  some  of  the 
objects  of  the  present  bill ;  ami  gentlemen  should  indeed 
gravely  weigh  their  opposition  ?o  a  measure  which,  v*ith 
a  thousand  other  points,  not  less  valnable,  atms  at  the 
attainment  of  these  objects. 

Those  who  condemn  the  present  bill,  as  a  violation  of 
thii  eixtrtered  rights  of  llie  Kast.lnilia  dompany,  con- 
demn, on  the  same  ground,  I  say  again,  the  revolution, 
as  a  tiol.ition  of  the  chartered  rights  of  king  James  U. 
He,  with  all  much  reason,  might  have  claimed  the  pro- 
perty of  dominion.  But  what  was  the  language  of  the 
p'.'Ople?  Xo,  you  have  no  properly  in  dominion;  do- 
minion was  Tested  in  you,  as  it  is  in  every  chief  magis- 
trate, for  the  benefit  of  the  community  to  be  gcfverned ; 
it  was  a  sacred  trust  delegated  by  compact;  you  have 
abused  the  trust';  you  have  exercised  dominion  furthe  pur. 
poses  of  vexation  and  tyranny — not  of  comfort,  prolec. 
tion,  and  good  order ;  and  we  therefore  resemc  the  power 
w^ich  was  originally  ours :  we  fecur  to  the  first  prinei. 
pies  of  all  government,  the  will  of  the  many ;  and  it  is 
our  will  that  you  shall  no  longer  abuse  your  dominion. 
The  case  is  the  tame  with  the  I'^ast-lndia  company's  go. 
Temment  oTt'r  a  territory,  as  it  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Burke,  of  280,000  square  miles  in  extent,  nearly  equal 
to  all  christian  Kiirope,  and  containing  30,000,000  of 
the  hnmin  race.  It  matters  not  whether  dominion 
arises  from  conquest,  or  from  compact.  ,  ConqaeM  gives 
no  right  to  the  conqueror  to  bt  a  ty  rant ;  and  it  is  no 
violation  of  right,  to  abolish  the  authority  whicli  is 
misusedt. 
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iuV.     Mr.  For,  in  suppoif  of  kit  Emt-hidia  till. 


II  vvixo  said  so  much  upon  thi;  general  matter  of  tlic 
bill,  I  nmat  lieg  leave  to  make  a  fi-w  obsc,  tatioiis  upon 
the  remarks  uf  particular  gciitk'niiiii ;  and  first  of  Ihu - 
learwud  gunlk'tDaii  over  agam!.t  me  (Air.  Dimdaf).  Thu 
Itdrnud  gentleman- has  madv  a  lung,  and,  «»  hr  always- 
dueti,  an  uLle  iipeech  ;  yet,  traiislaud  into  |il3tn  F.nglish, 
aifd  disrulH'd  uf  the  diixtcruus  anibiguit};  in  which  it  has- 
bL'«n  enveloped,  wliat  does  it  amount  to  ?  Tu  iin  estab- 
lishment of  the  pripciplt-s  upon  which  tliis  bill  \%  found- 
ed, and  indirect  ron/tssion,  of  its  jitic«^btt} .  lie  allows 
the  frangibility  of  chartcru,  whin,  absolute  owtasion  re. 

.quires  it ;  and  admits  ttml  (be  charter  of  the  j^onipany 
should  not  prevent  the  adopliuti  of  a  |iro,]ier  plan  for  (he- 
fulure  guvemmciit  of  liidi^,  if  a  proper  plan  can  he 
atetii;;veid  upon  iiooliicr  ter[ii>.  Tholir»f  of  (hwc  mlmis- 
Moos  seems  agreeablt;  to  the  civil  maliuis  of  the  learnM. 
j^'Utlemaii's  life,  so  far  as  a  maxim  caik  be  traevd-  in  a 
political  character  so  various,  and.  flexible  :  and  lo  deny 
titc  second  of  these  conccssijons  uas  i^ipossibl^,  even  for 
the  Icaj^Di'd  genilenian,  witli  a  staring. rea;>on  upon  your. 
tablo  to  confront  htm,  if  be  attumpted  i(.     The  learned  , 

,$eu(l^i)^a's  bill,  aiid  the  bill  before  you,  ar^  grounded 
upoo  the^wnu  b/ittuni,  of  abui>e  of  (rust,  .uial-udaiinistra-  . 
tiuu,  deb>Uty,  and  iiiuupxfity  in  the  company  aufi  ihelr 
^^^rvants  \  biu  tlie  dift'oreitce  .iu  the  rt^iuedy  is  .ttfi« :  the 
jearued  genii eiuaii's  .bill  oprus  a  door  to  an  inlluence  »' 
iiufldri.'d' .times,  muru  dangerwi  tl'ui  any  lliat'Can  be  im- 
putyd  to  this  hill,  and  depouts  li)  oiiii  qiaa  %a  arbitrary 
power  over  niilliutis ;  not  in  Cugland,  where  tUi;  (iiil  of 
this,c9rr.upt  miniEtry  could  pot  be  fell;  but  i^.lhe  Katt- 
^UfJies,  the  i«ene  of  every  mischief,  fratit),  luid  vjoienfc- 

■%\\v^  learned  gentlcmau's  bill  alforjded  the  mt^l  ci^teniiive 
l^ti^dc  ft^r  fnalversaliou;  the  liiU  before  you. guards 
a^aii^t  it  with-all  imaginable  precaution,     !^very  line  in 

.both  th^  bills,  w.hicb  I  have  had  the  honour .  to  intro-  -. 
duee,  presumes  the  possibility  of  bad  administration,  for 
every  word  breathes  suspicion.     This  bill  supposes  that 
men  are  but  men  \   it  j;ai^d£t>  in  no  integrity,  it  trusts 
no  character;  it  inculcates  the  wisdom  of  a  jealousy  of 
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(Mirer,  and  afiiteTiis  reapjjA^ibUtt}',  not  only  to  every 
actiou.,  but  cren  to  tl)e  iimrliuii,  .o(  those  who  are  to - 
diiittDse  it.  .  The  necessity  of  iJil-sc  prorUioiis  mu<tt  be 
eWept,  whqu  it  is  known  tliat  thu  dilfiTent  luisfur- 
llwef  of  tiijC  ,conipany  rL'sultrit  uut  nioro  Trom  wliat  the 
servants  did,  than  fiopi  what  the  /iKntrrx  did  no/. 

To  the  probable  offecls.of  thu  'l('arni.'<l  gentleman's 
Jiill,  aed  tliis,  I  hog  to  call  the  attcnlioii  of  the  house. 
Allowing,  fur  atgunietit  sake,  to  the  goveitior  general 
taS  ludiii,  MQll>-'!!  thaiiiriit  naiiie<)  bill,  the'most  unliiuiled 
anil  (iujierior  abilities,  \fUh  souuilnt^ss  of  (leait,  ^nd  inte.  - 
f rily  thO'Rioftt  ^nqf]osti<)llablp ;  wliat  gog;t  copse(|iienci;S' 
i^oMld  b^  reasonably  e;ipectcd  froin  hie  extraordinary., 
.^Mravagant,  and  uiiconittltntional  po^er,  under  tJie 
MitUTu  by  which  (ic  held  il?  "Were  his  projects  the 
.mast  enlarged,  his  systems  <he  moiit  Avisc  and  excellent 
which  buDiitu  bkill  conid  advice;  what  fair  hope  could 
'lie  ei^erA?^i)J>';d  of  itkeir  eveutuai  tiiiccess,  whei:,  perhaps, 
-bufuM:  he  could -enter  upon  the  execution  of  any  mea. 
^lU'e,  tie  may  bt)  recalled  in  consequence  of  one  of  thns^e 
,tWges  ill' the  .adminislmtions  of  this. country,  which 
Jture  baqn  so  frequent  for  a  fe,w.yearit^  and  wliich  some 
^OQd me^tfi^  to  s«e  every  year ;  .EvflClly  the  same  rea- - 
iSQns,  wJiicJi  bftoish  all  rational  hope  of  braiefit  from  au 
Iniliae  ri(lqii(ij«tratjun,,,i^ider  tlie  bill  of  the  leaj^ed  geu- 
fewsn,  iiijslifyrtli,^  ^V";*? i<*n  <|f  tbe^jjoposcd  commission. 
jf.tlie4i$pe9iief%pf,t(tf  ^lui  of  g-overnin^India  (a  plav*- 
'frQm.wM^.-thc  Bft^itt!/:  of  .a.  letter  c^qnot  bu  e^iwctcd  in  . 
hss^^liap  (velfe  I9(1i^tlis>  ,!iare  no  greater  stability  in- 
'their  utui^'^a'tha^-a  ijiiti-^h  mii^sfry-^dieu  to  all 
*Wi>«ia[.  ren(l*fri((ig:ouf  eastern  ferritories  of  any  real- 
MJvaoMgo  to  .tbifCQutiti^.j — adifii  to  every  espectaduu  ■ 
■»£  PM^gipg  .or  P»fi(yi  form, 

T^i  ini^i'^vfU^Em^-n  regu- 

Jsting  tba-tf^  Bppif-  oring . 

'''a«ft)4]lity,,:r*t£'^-f  ifort, 

iwd*f  »M;iMiflg..rtc  R  y  Jhe 

Spn^^  T^KfoHfUmfu^  >niier 

IjffiHlfs,  Mppnind  t(  d  fel- 

.IpwsWp.    ;I  wJtl  W^  m  to 

>J4<lgqjtrJ)ich  is  btwt  a  Rait;.' 

***ry  Wisj. jth#.:bilj,  rti<^ 

Kaves «ll  tobbjE  di^cn  lefoxe 
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jou,  wliich  dpprhdg  Upon  rhe  duty  of  several  men,  i«-h> 
.  iirc  in  a  Male  of  daily  acconnt  to  thia  hoo^e,  of  hourly 
q^count  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  occaitioRal^  ac 
ruunt  to'the  proprietors  of  F.d St. India  stuck,'  and  who 
arc  allowt'd  suilident  time  to  practise  their  plans,  nndT- 
fecti-'rt  Ly  ercry  poli'iciil  llnctoatinn. 

l!ut  the  li-anu'O^i'Tilii'roaii  wislii's  the  appointaaettl  of 
an  Indian  secretary  of  Siate,  in  prcfereiiee  to  these  com- 
Diissioners:  in  all  the  lisinied  j;i-ntleinaii'&  ideas  on  the 
goTornmcut  of  India,  tlic  notio'nof  a  Ui'W  seeFefary  ftf 
state  Tor  the  Indian  department  B|?rini;s  up,  and  sonue  t6 
be  cherished  icith  the  foiidni-Bs'  of  eonsah^ttlrtipy ;  bnt 
that  scheme  sfri'kes'nieati  liable  to'a.tlioui'ahd  lltut-^  itittve 
abjections  than  the  ^tan  in  agitation.  '■  Nayi  the  Uarned 
gcDtieinan  had  rather,'  it  seems,  the  affairs  of  India  were 
blended  with  the  business  of  Ihp  offir.'  whit'h  1  Iists  the 
honour  to  hold.  nisgooddiS[io5ition  lflward»me,  upon 
'all  occasion!!,  cannot  be  dt>nbti-d:  and  his'sincerity  in 
tliis' opinion  in  untllle^ti^>n:/bF,''.  ]  be^  the  hoiHe  to  at- 
tend to  the  reaiion  wliich  the  learn^-d  gentleman  giveS  for 
(his  preference;  and  tu  see  the  pHglifs  to  Which  men, 
eren  of  his  uildei's^ndrng,  arerttdiiced,  who  litttst  i>|>. 
pose,  lie  langbs  at  the  responsibility  nf  the  obmniis. 
glonurs  to  this  house,  irho,  in  liis  judj^eat^  Will  find 
means  of  Euolhing;  and  softening,  and  meltdratiUg  the 
me^mbcrs  into  an  otilivion  bf  thi^r* iffat.&dinMistratioft. 
What  o])inion  has  Hie  learned,  getitleitfad  or  i'sCCretary 
of  state?  Dues  bethink  hhn  so  in^t,  so'inacfitei  so 
Incapable  a  creature,  that,  wHh  all'this  vaiMtdd  )tatrao. 
age  of  the  seven  in  his  own  hanJs,  the-^me  mealts  vf 
soothing,  and  softening,  and  meliorating,  are'thiwa 
away  upon  him  ?  The  learned  gentleman  ha9  been,  for 
some  years,  conver:<ant  with  ministers ;  but  his  eapc- 
rienre  hiis  taught  him,  it  Sceros,-  to  consider  setfetaries, 
not  only  untainted  and  immaculatej  but  Inaacent,  bsrSi-. 
less,  and  inrapable.  In  his  tinie  searetarte*  ivure  alt 
purity — with  erery  ppwee  Of  iebrt'uptidii  in  their  hands  j 
but  so  inflexibly  attached  to  rigid  i^eetit«di>,  that-  an 
temptation  could  sedncc  them  to  me  that  |M>wer  tat  the- 

Jiurpose  of  cprrupting,  or,  to  uw;  his'owR  words,  fur 
oothing,  or  softening,  or  nieliorating.  The  Itarnitd' 
gentle^nan  has  founded  his  opinion  of  the  sirapnctty  and- 
In^ctionbf  secretaries,  tVod  lhat'i;bld«n  ag&frf  p»IttKal 


probity,  ■ 
he  liirascll 
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,  vrhen  bis  own  friends  were  in  power,  and  whea 
e  liirascif  waa  every  thing  but  a  minister.  Thia  erro- 
neoiii  humanity  of  opinioD  arises  in  the  Jearned  gentle- 
inan's  unsuspecling,  unsullied  nature,  as  well  aa  in  a 
commerce  with  only  thu  best  and  purest  ministers  of  this 
country ;  wh^icb  has  given  him  so  faTonrabJe  an  impres- 
sion of  a  secretary  of  state,  that  he  thinks  this-pilron- 
agc,  so  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  seven  commissioners, 
perfectly  safe  io  liis  hands.  1  leave  to  the  learned  gen. 
~  tjcman  that  pleasure  which  his  mind  must  feel  under  the 
convictiun  witb  which  he  certainly  gives  this  opinion; 
but  I  submit  to  every  man  who  hears  me,  what  would  be 
the  probable  comments  of  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
.  had  1  proposed  either  the  erection  of  an  Indian  secre- 
tary, or  the  annexation  of  the  Indian  business  to  the 
■office  which  I  hold. 

In  the  assemblage  of  the  learned  gentkman's  objec- 
tions, there  is  one  still  more  curiouf  than  those  I  have 
mentioned.  He  dislikes  this  bill,  becansc  it  establishes 
an  imperium  t'n  imperio.  Id  the  coarse  of  opposition 
to  tltirnt ensure,  we  have  been  familiarised  to  bear  cer^ 
tain  SCO  tin)  rats,  and  particular  words,  in  this  house — 
'but  directed,  in  reality,  to  other  places.  T»kiog  it, 
therefore,  for  granted,  that  the  learned  gcutlemait  has 
not  so  despicable  an  idea'of  the  good  sen str  of  the  mt^- 
bers,  as  to  expect  any  more  attention,  within  these  walls, 
to  such  a  dogma,  than  ha«  been  shewn  to  the  favourite 
phrase  of  his  honourable  friend  nev  him  (Mr.  William 
Pitt),  who  calls  a  bill,  which  backs  this  sinking  com- 
pany with  the  credit  of  the  state,  a  conjitcationaf  timt 
properfi/,  I  would  wish  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman,  if 
he  really  holds  the  understanding,  even  of  the  multitude, 
ill  such  contempt,  as  to  imagine  this  species -of  argument 
can  have  the  v^-ry  slightest  eli'ect !  The  multitude  know 
the  fallacy  of  it,  as  well  as  the  learned  gentleman  him- 
self: they  know  that  a  dissolatioit  of  the  East-India 
company  has  been  wished  for,  scores  of  years,  by  many 
good  people  in  this  country,  for  the  vet'i/  reason  that  it 
was  atV  imperium  in  impcriO'  Yet  thu  learned  gentle- 
man, with  infinite  gravity  of  fac«,  tells  }'ou  he  dislikes 
this  bill,  because 'it  establishes  this  novel  and  odious 
principle.  Kven  a  glance  of  this  bill,  compared  with 
the  preient  conilitution.  of  the  company,  manifests  th« 
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futiUty  of  tliis  obji'ctiiw,  i^pd  proves  tlfat  tkf  campaDj 
is,  in  iU  presuut  furuL,  a  iltuu»%|)il  t|miu  V'<trc  *a  imfic- 
fium  in  intfitrio  Ib^n  b^e  [ffiipofcd  runiruUMuiu^s.  'j'ht; 
wofst  $p^es  of  gOTeriunuiit  is  tliiit  which  rua  rfin  couu- 
tcr  to  4II  tho  eatls  of  its  iDtil|tution  with  impunity. 
Such  exactly  was  the  East-)i>di^  cun)it4m}-.  No  niaa' 
can  lay,  that  the  ^i'lictors  luti  proprietory  have  apt|  i" 
,  »  Ihuit&iind  instanc<^,  n^ritvd  s«vv're  iiilltc'iw  1  yt't'vrhu 
dill  c'Tflf  think  vt  a  log^l  puni^lin^cut  for  either  l^ody? 
iioYi,  tlic  )(fCRt  featHra  of  th»§  bill  is,  to  rt;p4cr  tbp 
coniniisEioiiL'i;>  ^.taeiiiihlc,  4V1I  (<>  1^''°^'>  ^™  upoQ  de- 
lin  queue)'-. 

TIh'  luaxncil^Htjeii)^  pritfc?  hipiseif  tjiqt  his  bill  di^ 
Sot  medillu  with  Ih^  cotQMtirce  of  i||e  FOlUljaay ;  ^iidr 
Miotlter  geutlranftH,  sflejt  acVnPn't!Sl£i»g  tl*«  fpl'y  f^ 
leaving  the  goTrrnmcnt  in  the  hands  of  the  ceinpanyi 
.  {uwkpuses  to  separate  the  coupittrcu  eatin,'ly  froQ)  the 
iLoDiiaioB,  !(nfl  leavQ  the  foin^^  ^^f*^  ^1^  untpuche^  to 
(he  corapaxy  itself.  1  Lieg  k'ttye  to  appeal  to  every 
gttntleinaii  conrcri^t  in  th^  cus^pany's  affiii^rs,  i>  hcthcr 
.  rtiis  n«ftsufe  it,  in  thp  DftiHre  ft  HtWgi,  p[actic»,bU  at 
this  moment.  TtMt  th«-spp9r4^oft  of  tfte  CQWiiierce 
fro«x  the  gorcrnmeKt  of  i^  east,  ^i^jf  be  ultinjately 
brought  abottt,  I  'doubt  aot ;  U^t  wbun  ge9(leinen.ixflcct- 
u'pkin  the  itnmediate  ilateof  tht^cofripany's  aJl'^rij;  itJicD 
they  isAaot  that  their  goTcrnmen*  was  carried  qn  for  the 
sake  of  tbiiir  commerce,  th^^  hotli  have  been  bUndieil  to- 
gether far  such  a  serha  of  y^^rs;  ttheii  tht'^y  rcFiew  the 
p«culiftr,  perplexed,  ^d  invoUed  st%to  of  the  eostiirn 
territories,  their  d^jigijlittida  to  er.ery  syf teal  jn  1]>U  part 
.of  tike  globe,  and  coQsidcr  (he  4^^  <M>4  lal^oriif^s  deli- 
,beratioa  niih  which  ayaig  step  for  the  cKtfbli.shiiicut  of 
a  salutary  plan  of  g<)Tt'r{)pieHt,  in  the  loom  of  the  pre- 
sent odious  our,  must  be  (aVea — lite  qttcr  impo»>ibilily 
~qI  instantly  dtitaching  the  governing  power  ffoni  inter-, 
ttirencc  with  the  commerci^  body,  wU}  be  clvnr  nu^ 
indubitable. 

A  gentlitman' ha5  atked,  Why  not  cbouKe  the  cuinmis-. 
sionurs  out  of  thebodf  of  directors;  itiid  why  not  leave 
the  choice  of  llie  auiistaut  direttors  in  the  court  uf  pro--- 
prietors  ?  That  is  tp  say,  u  hy  not  do  th^t  which  wguld 
'  ^infallibly  undo  all  you  are  aiijiiii^  al  ?  1  mean  no  ge- 
juciJ  diaparagowtnt  nhun  1  say,  that  the  body  of  the- 


dbectors  have  g!ve4i  miwOrilUe  pfoodf  L(iat  fhcy  ara  not 
fh«  sort  of  people  to  whom  auy  m^n  c^r^l^qk  ffW  tb^ 
Miccoss  or  sBlTatiiHi  of  l.adi^  .  Amoug^t  them  thei:e  ate, 
wirhout  doubly  suue  itiUtvi^uajs,  r#s^c(ablt>  bulh  f<>T 
thoir  knowledge  and  integrit}' ;  bit  1  pMt  U  tM  the  caun 
dour  of  goiMtlanicn,  whether  tl^y '»r4  th«:  spct^es  t/f  qitu 
whose  nUdoff],  .enei;^-,  jwd  (li)^e))CVv«<:><il4  8t«o  anji 
promisoof  emukcipacing  tliu  Ka^4n^>a  (:oi)G«rps  fruDf 
their  |)re!.cnt  dUasteirs  mid  disgr^cil. .  ^nituud,  both  Utf 
questions  may  be  answered  in  two  words.  Why  not 
choose  the  directors,  »A«  kuvi-  ruined  the  oompuny'^ 
Why  not  leave  the  power  of  election  in  the  proprie. 
'  tors,  tck»  hae*  IhKatted  everg  'good  atftrtiiilcd  &i/  jha 
directors?  .  ..     . 

The  last  point  adverted' to  by  the  learned  genllcman 
relate*  to  ?'7i^i/ence  ;  and  unott  bU  renarks,  combined 
^Tith  what  felt  from  soma  others,  upua  the  same  itabjecti 
I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observation).  MJii^b  of  mj 
life  has  been  eropldyed  lo  dliiiiaish  the  isardinftt«  influ* 
encc  of  the  eronn.  In  cotnmoa  wltk  others,  I  uic< 
Ceeded;  and  I  glory  in  it.  To <s»p[i«rl  thitf.kiad  of 
tnitu en ccr 'which  i  fantU'iily  «ub*ctite4,  is  a  dtad  of  whick 
1  shall  nerer  deseFve  to  be-acousod.  The  alirmfttioii 
with  which  I  first  introduced  this  )rf3n,-liiiair.  repeat}  I 
tc-atscrf  that  this  bill  as  )ittJe  »igni«nls  th>p  influenra  of 
the  crown,  as  any  measure  which  can'  1m  devised 'for  the 
government  of  India,  (hat  presents  the  slightest  piurorifie 
of  solidsuccess;  aoiF4l)dt  it  ten^.to'incrt'as*  it  in  alfar 
^  less  d.egTM  ^tan  the  ^il4'«Ko{)lOsedi4^  theiiBanio4'i{«ntJ««i. 
man.'  The  ver^  senilis  if  j^u^bcc  cobsiics  In'hApsct 
fear;*  f^r'of  losing  wkait'WeitM'vs,  av'h^pe'«ti  ga^ilDf 
morr. '  Sf  alee  these  colmnissioners  veHtoTableatVitil^aiid 
jou  set  all  t4ie  little  (lassions  of  hunmn  satitre  aikiat. 
if  benefit  csh  be  derived-  from  the  bill,  j^ou  had  better 
bum  it  thaii  nyikc  the'dnratjon  short  of  Ihe  time  neces- 
sary to' accomplish  Ihe  plans  it  is  destined  for.  That 
consideration  pointed  mit  the  ra:pvdieHuy  of  a  fiKed  pe-  ^ 
Hod  ;  and,  in  that  ^espeet,  \t  aocords'uith  the  prinoiple 
of  the  learned  fi;entleinan's  bill;  wUh  this  saperior  ad- 
Vantage,  that  instead  of  leaving  -tho  comtnistioners  liable 
to  all  the  inltuencc  which  springs  fiiofii  the, appointment 
i>f  a  governor-general,  ronioveablo  M  plcuiurc,  this  biU 
invests  them  with  the  po«er  for  the  Unie  .tpccijied,  hpaa 
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iht  same  lenare  that  British  jadees  faotd  their  ctation; 
remoTeable  upon  delinqnency,  imnishable  upon  gnUt, 
but  TenrlKtB  of  power,  if  they  digdhargc  tiieir  trust ;  Jiattle 
to  no  wducpiDPitt,  and  with  full  time  and' authority  to- 
execute  thHr  funclionn  for  the  rommoa  f;ood  of  the 
country,  and  for  their  own  glory.  1  beg  oiF  the  house 
to  attend  to  this  difference,  asd  then  judge  upon  the 
point  of  intrreasing  the  Isfluence  of  the  crown,  contrasted, 
with  the  learned  getUlemaa's  bill. 


LV.     Mr.  Pox,  »  d'-fenee,  of  hi$  East-India  bill. 


The  stale  of  accnt^ioat  ai^nst  i^e  on  this  subject  of 
iajiuence  is  truly  curioiu.  The  learned  genrieuiaii  (Mr, 
Dundafi),  in  strains  of  emphasii,  declares  that  thiit  bill 
(liminiihea  the  inRuciice  of  the  crown  beyond  all  former 
attempts;  aud  calls  upon  th  Ma  who.  formerly  Toteil  with 
Urn  in  BU)ip»rt  of  that  influence,  against  our  elTorts  to 
reduce  it,  and.who  bow  lit  near  me,  to  join  Urn. in  op- 
posing By  atlempti  to  dimini«h  that  darling  influence. 
He  tells  then  that  1  ooT'HeroJ  Herod;  tliat  1  am  ontr 
'4oiiig  all  my  former  out-duiflgs;  and  proclaiiu  meat 
the  mcFciltus  and  inutiato  enemy  of  the  iafiutiucc  of  the 
CMtwa^  :, 

Down. sks.  the  IrarBcd  ^entlAni9P',.aud  up  starts  an, 
iMnourablfl  geiitletmtilHi(Ji,ji(cIfti:se  against  me,  upon  ' 
the  eamo  tubjisd,  ot  a-nalWe  tit  direct  reterte.  1  have 
fought  under  ybua  banaers,.  cries-  the  honourable  gentle, 
jnan  (Mr.  Martin),  agaiusL  that  fell  giant,  the  influence 
of  tht!  crown;  I  have  bli-d  in  that  battle  which  you 
commandcil.  ^nil  have  a  claim  i^pon  the  rights  of  soldier;- 
ship..  Vou  have  conqservd  thcpughus;  and  tiow  that 
i^story.b  in  your  brma,  yon  turn  traitor  to  our  cau&e, 
and  carry  over  your  potttTs  to  the  cn^uy.  Tlic  Gercest 
of  your  former  cunb^nts  iji  the  cavise  of  ioflaeuce  falls 
far  short  of  you  at  this  momtftt;  yoitr  atteuiptti  in  re> 
directing  this  monster  exceed  all  the  exertiom  of  your 
former  foes.  This  night  you  will  inuke  the  jjiUiience  of 
the  crown  a  colossus,  that  will  bei<tride  the  lajid,  and 
££ush  every  ioipedimeut.     1  impeach  yon  for  Crcaciii^rjf 
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«E»  your  Ancient  [mnciples — Come,  itorae,  and-  diride 
-with  ns ! 

This  honourable  gentleman,  afler  a  thrust  or  two  at 
the  coalition,  sits  down :  atid  whilst  the  house  is  per- 
plexing itsi;if  to  reconcile  tliese  wide  diflerences,  the  right 
honourable  gentlentaa  (Mr.  W.  I'itt)  over  the  way  coo. 
.founds  tUI  past  COD  trad  ictions,  by  cooiliiitiflg,  in  his  owu 
person,  these  eUruTsgant  extremes.  Jlu  acknowledges 
-that  he  hits  digested  afiaradox;  and  a  paradox  well  he 
might  call  it;  for  nerer  did  a  grosser  one  puzzle  the  in- 
tellects of  a  public  assembly.  Ity  a  miraculous  kind  of 
-discernment  he  has  found  out,  that  the  bill  both  in. 
rreases  and  diminishes  the  infiuence  of  the  crown. 

-The  bill  diminishes  the  inSuence  of  the  crown,  says 
one:  yoii  aTitytwmg^  says  a  secoud,  it  increases  it:  you 
are  both  bght,  says  a.  third,  for  it  both  increases  and 
diminishes  the  inlluence  uf  the  crown.  Now,  a^  must 
members  hare  one  or  other  of  these  opinions  on  Ibc 
subject,  the  honourable  gentleman  can  safely  join  with 
all  parties  upon  this  puintj  but  few,  I  trust,  will  be 
found  to  join  ihim. 

Tttua,  sir,  is  this  bill  -combated ;  and  thus  am  I  ac- 
cused., iThe  nature  and  substance  of  these  objections,  I 
coiistruB  as  the  strongest  comment  upon  the  excellence 
.of  the  bill.  If  a  more  rational  opposition  could  be  made 
to  it,  no  doubt  it  would..  The  truth  is,  it  increases  the 
inBuence  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence  ,of  party  as 
little  as.-pos^ble;  and -if  the  ref-jrm  of  India,  or  any 
othnr  matter,  is  to  be  postponed  until  a,  scheme  be  de- 
Tisod,  a^aifl^t.which  iogi^nuity,  or  ignorance,  or  caprice, 
sh^l  not  raise  obJKtiuos,  the  affairs  uf  human  life  must 
itaaA  stUi. 


XVI.     Mr.  Burke,  on  India  affair 


.  TuE  i^igbts  of  Dfan,  that  is  to  say  the  natural  rights  of 
m«i([iD4i  are  .indeed  sacred  things;  and  if  any  public 
ifkeasifre  is,  proved -i^ischievouBly  to  affect  themj  the  ob- 
jection av^t  iQ  iia  fatal  to.  that  measure,  even  if  no 
chncl:er'.at  aX\  cqifldbe  set  Up  against  it.     If  these  natu- 
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1^1  rights  nre  fkirtlior  ifRrhied  aAil^orlarod,  by  (rx  press 
00Tin;iiits ;  if  tliej  art'  clearly  defined,  and  securil  againrt 
elikane,  aj^ainst  porrter,  dti'd  aiittorHy,  by  written  iii- 
TttMiTrttnts,  Mid  postHr^  pHgag^mm^f,  th«-y  BID  in  a  stiH 
Ijt^ftcr  c»nd)K<m ;  thry  if ^'^'^^'S  <"*<  »'*'>'  ^''  *^  sinctity 
nr  (Tie  oTiject  so  5penrett,  hut  «f  (that  sotr^nn  public  faiih 
isyf,  w*(ch  frcnreS  an  i)h;ictt  of  such  in|Mi-tattC(r.  Jre- 
devd,  Wn  formal  reeof^nJtHwi,  by  Ihe  Mivcwigii  pwww, 
Of  nn  otiK'*'^  right  in"  fhe  sntji-wt,  can  weT^r  be  sub- 
Vi-rted,  tm\  bj  tootrnj  u^  llwholrthtg,  mdkal  principles 
W  gOTi;fttt«n*,  aftd  eTtm  of  siwi^y  Itwlf.  The  charters 
which  ire  call,  by  flSstindtltin,  f  reiT(,  «re  p»blic  ixretm^ 
menls  ifflWs  natufp;  I  tnean  the  c*»rters  at  kiit^ivfaa 
and  kiwg  Hfenry  the  fWnA.  Tlw  th^igs-sooared  -bythese 
iH^rnmAifK  (nay,  without  any -decrilfKl  amblgui'ty,  he 
Tcry  fitly  raliwl  the  (haftered  rigMi  iff  men. 

These  vhartcrs  have  ms^c  tJie  rerj'  name  of  %  chartM' 
dear  (o  the  brart  of  erer^-  IDnglisbnian.  But,  sir,  tirere 
may  bf,  and  thctc  are,  cliarters,  nM  only  d?ltercnt  in 
ttidirt,  but  formed  on  pritiripirs  tht  cw^-rrawve  of 
thosu  of  the  j;rcat  charter.  Of  this 'kind  is  tlie'cfcartMr 
of  the  Ka^.Iftdia  OomtlBny.'  jt/ag'HH  (A(»^/rt  is  achiifter 
\o  testrfliii  po^i-CT,  a'ndtvi  rttstroy  *ioti8polyt  ■^hel'^tw 
fl^ifia  charter  ife"  a  diaffc?  »o  ^stiitrli)^  niunopivly,  nad  to 
crrate  power,  Political  payer  and  commercial  mono. 
pnly  Sre  not  tlie  rights  <yf  iticn ;  atid  the  rights  to,  them 
derived  from  cftatters,  k  isftlirft-ioBB  atid'  sophistic*!  to 
raH  '"  1*6  *-haiterefd  r'fghts  of  inehi"  These  cbftrtefea 
Tighfs  (to  BppaS  of  i^Jth  charters,  and  of  their  effects,  in 
-terms  oP  th*  gteatrtt  'po^blc  nyoderation)  do  at  least 
)nr!<pcnd  (\ks  natural  rights  of  nttinkiTid  at  htvgc,  Rn'dyin 
their  very  frame  and  constitution,  arc  liable  tu  fafl  int« 
a  direct  liolation  of  them.  ,. 

It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description^  (that  is  to  say, 
a  charter,  of  power  aaA  mouop<ri|y)  which-k  itfccted  by 
the  bill  before  you.  This  bill,  sir,  nllhout  question, 
does  afiert  it;  it  does  atfact/it  essentially  and  subslan. 
tially.  Itut,  liaving  staled  to  TQu,  of  m  hat  description 
fhe  chart'ercd  'ri-gtiTfl  di%  fi^Ki^  tbis  bHI  touchf^'l  Ted  no 
ditlicnlty  at  afl  Va  ackn:<mli'd^<ig  'those  cha'rtor^  ti^fs 
in  their  fullest  e-tteitt.  Thl?y  belong  tothc  companty  in 
l'hesurest,niani\et;  anfl  th«y  areW«iT«d  to  tKa(  body, 
bj  ev6ty  Sort  of  public  saiH'tion.     Theyii^e  stamped  by 
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the  faith  of  the  kin^;  (hey  arc  stamped  by  (he  fai'(h  of 
parliament;  thi'V  have  been  bought  for  tncincy — for 
iHoiiey  honestly  and  fairly  ))ai() :  they  have  been  JbtmgbT, 
for  a  Taluable  consul  i  rati  on,  over  and  Over  again. 

I  therefore  freely  afdinit  to  the  Kast^lndia  rompaiiy, 
their  claim  to  exclude  their  fellow.siihjeets  fn;ni  th(* 
commerce  of  half  the  globe.  1  admit  their  claim  to 
administer  an  anntial  territorial  reveniTcof  scTen  milUoiM 
•sterling,  to  command  an  army  of  sixty  thouyand  nven, 
anil  to  dispose  (under  the  controul  of  a  sotereign,  hn- 
Jie rial  discretion,  and  with  the  due  oftservaiice  .of  the 
natural  and  local  law)  of  (he  Htes  and  forttineS  of  tWtty 
miflions  of  their  ffMow'-creatTrrcs.  AH  this  (hey  posSTM 
bj'  charter,  and  by  acts  of  iiarlrament,  in  iny  opinion, 
M  itTioiit  a  shadow  of  controversy. 

Those  »Tio  carry  tlie  rights  and  claim*  of  the  torn  pany 
^he  fai  (hest,  do  nut  contend  for  more  ftian  (bis ;  and  all 
this  1  freel.v  grant.  Rot,  grantnTg  ntl  this,  they  must 
grant  to  me,  in  my  turn,  that  all  political  pow»r  which 
is  set  over  men,  and  that  all  privileges,  claimed  or  exer- 
cised iu  exclusion  of  them,  being  wholly  artificial,  and 
for  so  much  a  derogation  from  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind  at  large,  oiiglit  to  be,  some  way  or  other,  'ex- 
ercised ultimately  fur  tHelr  benefit. 

If  this  is  trde  iiilli  regard  (o  cVi^y  species  of  {loliTical 
dominion,  ind  every  description  of  commcrdai  prWlege, 
none  of  u'Mch  could  be  ori^nal,  self.derived  rights,  or 
grants  for  the  mere  privilege  Or  bent^t  of  the  botders, 
then  such  righls'or  privileges,  ot  what  else  yon  choose 
to  call  them,  are  all,  in  the  strictest  Sense,  a  trust;  and 
it  is  (he  nature  and  e.'scnce  of  <-very  trust,  to  be  rendered 
iiciounfable,  and  eVen  totally  to  cease,  when  it  tntbstan. 
"tlally  varies  from  the  pnrposes  for  wkich  alone  it  could 
have  a  lawful  exislence. 

This,  I  conceiv'c.  Sir,  to  be  true  Of  trusts  of  power 
invested  in  the  highest  hanits,  and  of  Kffch  as  Seem  to  hold 
of  no  biimati  creature.  Ilut  about  tlie  applicafioA  of 
this  principle  to  subordinate,  tlcrivallte'trvsty,  1  dotiot 
see  how  a  eonfroVersy  can  Ite  inentionod.  To  whom, 
then,  wnnld  I'make  the  Kast.ltldlSi  cofnpanj'  accbilnU 
ahle?  Why,  to  parliament,  to  be  SUte:  to  parliament, 
from  whom  their  trust  was  dcriT^fed ;  to  parllftnicnt,  whirh 
alone  is  capable  of  compVehending  (be  magnitude  of'  Ira 


ohjec',  and  lis  abuse;  and  alone  cajrable  of  an  d&ectual 
IcgUUtive  rumcdy.  The  Tcry  charter  which  it  hi^ld  out 
■fa  etcludi;  parliament  from  correcting  malTersation  with 
rt-gard  to  the  high  trust  >ested  in  the  company,  is  the 
■*ery  thing  wbich  at  onre  gi»es  a  title,  and  imposes  s 
^uty  OH  us  to  interfere,  wilh  effect,  where»cr  power 
and  authority,  originating  from  ourselves,  arc  per*erfc<l 
from  their  purposas,  and  become  instrnnients  of  wrong 
and  violence. 

If  parliament,  sir,  had  nothiug  to  do  wilh  this  charter, 
we  might  ba\u  some  sort  of  epicurean  excuse  to  stand 
.  aloof,  intliU'crent  spectators  of  what  passes  in  the  com. 
pany's  name  m  India  and  in  London,  But  if  ne  are  the 
▼cry  cause  of  the  evil,  we  are  in  a  special  manner  en- 
gaged to  the  redress ;  and  for  us  passively  to  bear  with 
oppressions  committed  under  the  sanction  of  our  own 
authority,  it  is  in  truth  ajid  reason  for  this  house  to  be 
an  actire  accomplice  iu  the  abuse. 

That  the  power  notoriously,  grossly  abused,  has  been 
bought  from  us,  it  is  Tcry  certain ;  but  this  circumstanca 
wliicli  is  urged  against  the  bill,  becomes  an  additional 
niotirc  fur  our  interference,  lest  wu  should  be  fbouglit 
to  have  sold  the  blood  of  millions  of  men,  for  the  consi. 
deration  of  money.  We  sold,  I  admit,  all  that  we  had 
to  sell ;  that  is,  our  authority,  not  our  controul.  We 
had  not  a  right  to  make  a  market  of  our  duties. 

I  ground  myself  therefore,  ou  this  principle ;  that  if 
the  abuse  is  proved,  the  contract  is  broken,  and  ve  re- 
enter into  all  our  rights,  that  is  into  the  exercise  of  all 
our  duties.  Our  own  authority  is, "indeed,  as  much  a 
trust  originally  as  the  company's  authority  is  a  trust 
dcriTatiTely ;  and  it  is  the  use  we  make  of  the  resumed 
power,  that  must  justify  or  condemn  us  in  tha  resump- 
tion of  it.  When  we  have  perfected  the  plan  laid  before 
us  by  the  right  honourable  moier,  the  world  will  then 
see  what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  we  create.  Qy 
that  test  we  stand  or  fall ;  and  by  that  test,  I  trust,  that 
it  will  be  found  in  the  issue,  that  we  are  going  to  super- 
cede a  charter,  abused  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  powers 
that  it  could  abuse  and  exercise  in  the  plenitude  of  des- 
potism, tyranny,  and  corruption;  and  that,  in  qnc  and  the 
same  plan,  wc  proyide  a  real  chartered  security  for  the  - 
rights  of  men  Cruelly  Violated  under  that  charter. 


LVir.     Mr.  Burke,  on  India  affairu 


This  bill,  and  those  connccfcd  witfe  it,  are  intended 
to  form  the  Mag.na  Charta  of  HindoHan,  WhaleTer 
the  treaty  of  tVesiphalia  is  to  the  liberty  of  the  princaa 
and  free  cities  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  three  religions 
the  re  professed — wjiatever  the  great  chftrter,  the  statute 
of  Tallage,  the  petition  of  right,  and  declaration  of  right, 
are  to  Great  Drilain — these  bills  -are  to.  the  people  of 
India;  Of  (his  benefit  1  am  certain  their  condition  is 
rapable;  aJid  when  I-know  that  they  are  capable^of 
more,  my  vote  shall  most  assuredly  be  for  oar  giving  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  capacity  of  receiving;  and.n* 
charter  of  dominion  shall  stand  as  a  bar  in  my  way  to 
their  charter  of  safety  and  protection. 

The  strong  admission  1  hare  made  of  the  company's 
rights,  I  am  conscious  of  it,  binds  uie  tu  do  agrcat  deal. 
I  <la  not  presame  to  condemn  those  who  argued,  a  pri- 
ori, agaiitst  the  propriety  of  tearing  such  eitettsiTe  poIi> 
tical  powers  in  the  bands  uf  a  company  of  merchants. 
1  know  much  ig,  aad  much  more  may  be,  said  against 
-such  a  system;  but  with  my  particular  ideas  and  senli. 
mcnts,  I  cannot  go  that  way  to  work.  I  feel  an  insu. 
pcrable  rtluctanc«  in  giving  my  hand  to  destroy  any 
established  institution  of  gotcrnment,  upon  a  llieory, 
however  plausible  it  may  be  My  «sperieoce  in  life 
teachcf  me-  nothing  dear  upon  the  subject.  1  Ita^e 
known,  merchants  with  the  sentiment^  aud  abililies  of 
great; statesmen ;  and  1  have  seen  persons  in  the  rank  of 
statesmen,  with  the  coaacptioos  and  charactar  of  pedlan. 
Indeed,  my  observations  have  furnished  me  with  nothing 
that  is  to  be  found. in'any  ha)jits  at  life  or  education, 
which  tends  wholly  to  disqpalify  m):n  for  the  functions 
of  guvemment,  but  that  by  whii^  <the  power  at  eiercfs- 
ing  tiime  functions  is  r^ry  frequently  obtained,  I  mean 
a  spirit  and  habit  of  low  cabai  and  intrigue;  which  I 
hare  never  in  one  instance  seen  Ufiited  with  a  cajjaoity 
for  sound  and  manly. policy. 

'    To  jufiti/y  us  in  taking  the  administratjon  of  their  af- 
fairs ouCof  the  hands  of  the  East-Iodia  company,  on  my 
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priac!plps,  I  miist.spc^CTeral  coDifitions.  1st,  The  ob- 
ject affcrti^  by  th«  nbuse  >hoa)d  be  great  a.nA  mportant ; 
3d,  the  abuw  of  efTecting  this  great  object,  ought  to  be 
a  great  abuse ;  3d,  it  ooght  to  Ita  habitual,  and  not  ac- 
'Sidental;  4th,  it  *c>uglit  to  be  uKcvl)' Incurxble  iB-tke 
iHoif,  u  it  not*  stand»  conttitatcd.  Ail  thb  ought  Ur 
Ke  made  at  vMblo  to  m*  as  t)M  light  of  (he  tun,  btforc 
t  should  strike  off  sn  atom  of  their  clia>rter.  A  right 
.tloAturaUle  gentleman  (Mr.  PitI)  hu-  said,  and  miA,  I 
think,  but  once,  and  that  very  jitghttj,  (whatcTcrr  hiS' 
Ori^nal  (Itunnil  for  a  ))lan  miglit  seem  to  require^)  tint 
■*'  there  are  abiisps  in  the  ronjiany'i  goretament."  M 
that  were  all,  the  scheme  of  the  nwver  of  this  bill,  the 
Rcbeme  ef  W«  Iranicd  friAi^  and  his  own  sefasHM  «f  - 
A>IV}rmationy  (if  he  has  »ny,)  are  atl  equally  netdleii'- 
There  arc,  and  must  be,  abuses  kr  all  govenamonta.  It 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  nugatory  (H^pAsHion.  But 
bcfare  I  eonsiijer  of  what  nature  these  abuses  are,  of 
'which  the  ^ntlcman  speaks  so  very  highly,  petmit  me 
itf  recall  to  your  recotlection  the  nwp  of  the  ciMintry 
-whkh  tbis  abused  chartered  riglt  affettt.  TWs.  I  (halt 
do,  that  you  may  jud^c  whether  In  that  MAp  I  cao  dis- 
uiver  any  thing  like  the  firat  «f  my  OMulvtioQs ;  that  hf 
Arhelher  the  object  all'ected  by  the  abit^e  of  the  East. 
In^m  eompatiy's  power,  lie  of  iiM^ovtance  su#cient'(o 
instify  the  measuM  and  Means  of  i^fonn  applied  to  it  iit 
this  bill. 

With  Very  ttw^  aifil  those  inconsiderable  iMerv«lK,  A« 
-British  domJHion,  elthcv  in  the  company's  nsnie,  eri^ 
the  uatne  of  princM  alffioJutuly  di^])endont  upon  thu  eom- 
palny,  extends,  from  the  meim^ns  that  sep»rate  ]Hdi» 
freia  Tartar)',  to  Ga|)e  Comorin,  that  is,  oHe-and- twenty-, 
■def^recs  uf  hidtndo! 

(n  the  norfhern  psirfs,  Hf«  aselidiiMsR  of  laad,  about 
^^t  butnlPvd  iMIcs  in  Kh^ht  and  foor  or  fin  l)«iM)r«l 
broad.  As  you-go  Kt»i(hw-arri>  it  bed««w  MrrvonriFV  for 
asiraee:  'it  dOerwnrdstllUtes.  B(itn«rrow<irarbrMtd*r, 
you  possess  (he  whol<}  eastern  oKd  nartb-eislerii  coast  of 
fbot  Vast  etm'ntry,  quite  from  tihe  borders  of  Peg*.— 
Bengal^  Hah  or,  arid  OrisnOf  tilth  Sanares,  (no* 
unfortunately  in  enr  Imnxdiaie  possission,^  measure 
161,978  square  English  miles;  a  tcHitory  cUnsidcr^ly 
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b%e)i>  tt/Ml  tfic  whoFe  tJng«1o«  of  France  Oudr,  ytitb 
Hi  d«penden'C  provincoi,  is  ^3,368  square  miles;  bM  s 
fiVai  deat  less  than  BngttMd,  Th«  Carnatic,  with 
TiinjVre^  and  flee  Cfticarjr,  itr  95,949  square  miles,  rerj 
(ioflMderablyJaT^erthan  B»gi)uid  ;  and  thewliole  of  the 
»ta[ftny'^'dom)Dt«n,  comprebcndwg  Bombay  and  .Saf. 
»^ffe(  a'meintfs  to  381,412  sqaare  milea;  wliiflh  Tarmi  a 
terdtoiy  hrg«r  fbm  any  Buropean  dominlno,  R»tsiewiA 
^ritejreveepted.  Through  all  tirat  Tast  extent  of  cvua- 
trj>,.tfa«r(«f9  net  a  man  who  eats  a  ntonthfltt  of  rice,  but 
hy  perralsstoU  '6f  the  Bast-India  company. 

So  far  wi&  regard  to  the«xteat.  The  population  of 
this  fpixA  empire  is  not  eMy  to  be  calculated.  When 
tile  Jiountrics  of  which  it  is  composed  catne  inta  our  pos- 
•esston,  they  were  all  emineotty  peopled,  and  eminently 
prodnclhw ;  thougb  at  that  lime  considerably  dedinrf 
from  theit  ancient  prosperity.     Bot  since  tbcy  are  come 

into  our  hands  !^ Howeyer,  if  we  take  the  period  of 

oDr  estimate  immediately  before  the  stter  destrialioD  of 
tte  Carnatie,  and  if  we  aU^ow  for  the  havoc  which  our 
goremment  bad  even  tbait  moile  hi  thoM  regions,  we 
rannot,  in  my  opinion,  tatie  t%fe  popnUtioo  at  mcKh  less 
Aan  thirty  milKdn»  of  souti;  more  than  four  limes  the 
number  of  penotts  in  the  istaifd  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  enquiry  to  ^at  ofithe  number,  is  the  quality 
and  description  of  the  infaahitaHts.  'fhie  BfuMtwte  of 
iTen  does  not  consist  of  an  abject  tltiil  barbavo^  pop&. 
^e,  mni!:h')e^s  of  gangs  of  savag^e»,  likA  th«  6uarkt»fe» 
""d  Ckiqitotbs,  who  wuider  isn  the  waste  borders  of  tha 
*l*«of  .AnortfiT  ot-'the  Plate;  but  a  peaple  for  aged 
rfriJiscd'  and  rtftlvated ; '  tattirated  by  all  the  arts  of 
iMiiAiled  life,  while  we  W«er^  yet  in  (he  woedt;  Tbevei 
^are  been  |[and  still 'the  skeletons  iettiaJm.)  pnncesy  once 
•'gntatdi^ty;'  ftUthririfefi-antd'opuleflCei  .  Thweareto 
*»  found  ihk  (ihiWs-rtf  Hifctts  kWd^atidiis:  Tbeite  J»  *olje 
leohd  an  antiiihtttM  titit^^le '(Itiettll^d,  \ita  de^.- 
'oiyofthtirlswV,  Earning,' and  Hstityi  tie  ilWe  of  ISte 
P^i^wffflst  li^lt^,  and  A&r  consolation^  death ;  a 
Sofinjiyftf  great  a'ntiqnTty  and'renown';  a  multit«de  of 
^ties;h<ot  excced«d'ift  populaiibn  and  trade  by  th^of 
geflrtt  A)ufi  in  Europe^  iWcSiants  and  bankers,  indi- 
"i8SVh(nis«»^wl»t''ft*Vri:  oiitfe  Vied  in  caplfM'  with  the 
''"Ik  of  EnglMid,  whose  crctfff  had'oftc*  soppoitBd  *- 
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tottering  state,  and  jireMrfcd  Ihur  goremmcM  iA-t}i0 
midst  of  war  and  di-solatiwn ;  inillious  of  iBgenious  Bia> 
nii/actDrers  and  incdiaiiicK ;  millionii  of  the  moat  4iJ'g^nt, 
wild  not  the  least  iiit«lligent,  tilkrs  of  ihe  earlh. — jlere 
are  to  be  found  almost  all  the  relig-ions  prufeE^scd  by 
men ;  the  hraminical,  the  munselnieii.,  the  eaytern  aod 
tiieweftfru  chii'tia»s.  If  I  were  Jo  take  tbe^whole 
u;gregale  of  our  posm-^sions  there,  1  ehwild  Cffmya^e  li^. 
ai  the  ni'arcst  parallel  1  caa  tiiid,  with  the  ciiipiri;  o/ 
Cermaai).  Uor  imniediale  possessions  I  should  compare 
with  the  .luifntin  dominions,  and  they  wonld  not  suffer 
iu  the  comparisuQ-  'J'he  nabot*  of  Outk  might  sta^d  for 
the  bl»«.  of  Prustia,  The  paboh  of  Arcut  J  woi;ld 
compafe  as  Kii))tTi«r  ia  territory,  and  equal  in  ^e^ea^f4 
to  the  elector  of  Saxotij/.  Chet/t  Hiiig,  the  rajah,  of 
Jiaaartui,  might  well  rank  with  the  prin.cu  of  UeiKe,  at 
least ;  anil  the  rajah  of  Tai^ore  (though  hardly  eqiiaJ  in 
extent  of  dominjon,  >>u|)(vior-.iu  rcTtnue)  tft  the  ejector 
of  liavurra,  .  'f  Uo  fiolj/gftm,  *a'l  (he  northern  sepiin-. 
iliirs^  and  oilier  groat  chiefs,  mi^ht  well  class  witit  llie 
ri^t  o/  (he  (irinci-R^  diikfs,  couuts, .  tiiaiit[uisu.-Sj  ai\il 
bisho]M,  in  thc' empire;  4II  of  nhom,  I  oionfipp  to  !>'>- 
nnur,  anil  siin'ly  without  dis  para  gem  etitj^o  aoy  or  all  of 
those  most  rvspeclable  priHces  and  grande«».     - 

All  thif  MtH  mam,  fqmpftfi^  uf.su  m^y  orders  and 
classes  of  .ioi;a„  16  infiiii^iy  di¥(T*ifleii  bj,  manors,  by 
rdigion,  ,l)o'.,l»M-c#t*fy  emiti<«fniiP'^U»r9M'»  JiH.i.'Sw;'' 
■OsstUe.C^mhin^iont,  .Xl>>!4.,reiLdfvs\.^  hauJ^ivg.  ^' 
iMdia  a,  inatUr  ina  high„degroe,  fitical  akjd  di^ifatc.. 
But  obt>  Ub^s  bijeB;ltauiljed'C.u^ftb'Woed.  ,Kvei)  sooie 
.of  the  j-oftlrntf fs  ^em  t^i^tusij  fo^vf  ,tha,C,th^y  tt^  anj'. 
tUng  lodo  bvt'toiM'giilat^t^^tfjni^q^sqf  a,niaiu>rg  uc  thV. 
6hoi3i*eiw«si»f  tJi8'Ji4!f*.l.fiWPtot9WIi.  ,  ;„ij./.-    .:  ■ -,  V 

.It.is  M.Ctn|iii:^,^:iJii*,.fSfK'!W?!f  'JyS  ^mj^.t>^k4  n»- 
hire,.of  ^fei57tigi.y^j^iMttli.(H(si«t^«V</l»X  ipjaffe  cqi%< 
pared  it  W  t'flrAft^Fjyii-flp'lf^Jft  '^'Wifja"  Sl'Wfl?'^'!'  I.fflPti 
Eor.aa  ttKfc^  (^^'Pi'^^oR^i  l)}'(.'^i!^'AM,':^vf,^4niU^le>t^CD)). 
i)y:Wh*eh  ^i(/ii«;ii>H[lit  Vo4ffr-i!tl)<<('"^^,«>-.*>,Hr  u^ifer.. 
st^ilndiogs^  a»d,  U  i^ossihim,  .^puf  fecljngs  ^  ,in,  9r^f;'  J(k 
qw^luaO'SoipeliiMu^  of  s^,in[(itth>-  for  tjie  unfortuii^l^'flfr. 
tjvesj  pf.A'/iicl),  ^.fl^i  V''*^-**  ai;e  Hot  pe^fccjly,  sn^flW. 
til»|p„vi>ilst>ft.«!.'lovii  «tiliis,»ery.f£m()f#^lij(j^,jjii|.jmh. 
4jfal«a  awjjploudj- ll(cdiUfq,  ,Ti   ■,     .    ,     ■  ,,r,.:.     -„    _;,,^j 


LViiL     JLord  North,  on  addfessiag  his  majciij/,  and 
:■  ,.;■!■  .  r,  on  the  coalition. 

.  J'AUr.socry  ta.dilTer,  Id  many  polntj,  from  myboaou.r- 
abk  frieud  »ho  spoke  lust,  wliu  undoiibttdty  may  be 
auld  to  bu.  indu pendent,  *s  fa.r  as  a  ptmoit'i^  slaoiling  sin' 
gnJkriBiIiis  fli.-iuwjii  U  independent  of  etery  pefsoQ  »l.b 
IjB«,«^«ned  l>n  *;Uluir  side  of  H»c  Jiiu'hliun.  My  hoivour- 
ll<l»lo  ffionjl  huS  conceived  that  a  right  honourable,  gentle-  , 
uao,  wM  the  lluor  (JMr.  Fox)  irttends  to  cram  the  India 
l>ill,  ttiuUranotliM'  name,  dbyvn  (be  throat!  of  the  bouse 
i>£;.)ardaio  {I'hc vhonoarable  gentliiinan.  is.mistaUen  in' 
«aHidg:Winitk«  right  honourable  secretary  ;  for,  sorry  1 
Mnito.aayy  tii^t^  to  the  misfortune  uf  this  country,  iti$ 
a  saiae  wliictr  imI  longer  belongs  to  him.  But  I  will  09U 
him  1/y  »^»jnej»hith,  I  (rust,  will  eTer  bdong  to  him— 
a'uaMe  fVicfc  itjt  i»f  pride  to  b<iast  «f,'4iuce  I  linow 
liita.b^tb  jl'Wtli  ^i)«c«forth:  call  him  by  the  name  of  my 
mgbt.bojtoiu-abfe  frisnd;  by  thM  word  I  neaa,in  futan; 
l«!deflcriil>e.Wnn&n<il:h<>petbat,by  tfH^uame  he  «ill  in 
fuiure'  b^.-kiuxva  in  (he  hjouse, ;  Oui' intimate  cooncc-^ 
tipti-wa3  6»illadL'(fe  iOm  principles  of,  honour.  Whcntb^ 
great  point^'OB-ifhich  we  differed.were.no  more,  Wo 
fhovgb.t.ire  'i)tight:aet  together  with  cordiality,  and  with- 
out inceo^iatency  :.  we  were  not  mistaken;  we  tried  the 
^pflriuif^nt,  :aad  jt  succeeded;  . do  meanness,  no  disho- 
lWMr^rM>ij^aIousy  diacp.Tcred  itself;  all  was  ioTiolable 
adlteremw  t»,lu>Bour.  and  goo(|  faith,  on  qne  part; — all 
^Aa^c^nUe&cfi,  on.tbe  Qtber.  No  mean  concessions  were 
tiMd«mnieitherHide.  I  appeal  to  my  right  honourable 
frijin^i.if-J-trei  safirificed  any  one  opinion  which  I  for. 
medy  seriioiiSly  held  upon  principle,  unless  tvhen  reason 
and  .afg«BiQnt.n>'gbt  have  pointed, out  the  propriety  of 
it:  and,  in  justice  to  my  right. honourable  friend,  I  inxst 
lludare,  tha^  heni^vt^r  t<iCFiilc«d  to  me  any  principlt;  which 
he;.e»«r,.'JieJd  when  in  opposition  to  my  gOTOrnmcnt, 
'i'lw  iti;i:e9Eity  Af  the  stata  called  fur  that  which  has  been 
joioften  called  a  cursed  coqliiion ;  nay,  the  very  circum- 
S^ancuft  oj*  the  preiieiit  day  demonntrata  that  necessity ;  ' 
for:  w^ere  could  an  adiointstiation  be  formed  without  a 
coalition?  ..iXheiis.are  at  present  two  cabinet  milliliters; 
and  if  foalition  was  a  curs^-d  tiding,  then  this  niiuislry  o£ 


two  men  is  a  cursed  ministry ;  Tor  It  is  fornied  in  a,  coa. 
btion  of  tWD  perssiuwho  differed  rarmcrjydn  esiiitlal 
points.  The  ditfi'reBce,  h««ec«r,  wf  the  tiro  coalitions 
is  this :  the  coalition  between  my  right  honourable  friend 
aiMlmj'tcJr,  waSB  coalition  «i  whole  ^i4k^  Mendtfdin. 
to  ofK,  for  the  purpose  vf  j'orming  a-rrtnbl^  aud  ptrma. 
BMit  go*«rnntcat;  -whereai  tho  ^roalitiim ■*«tn-ic«i  liu 
present  lint  lord  of  the  Intaxory,  and  Uw  ]«kI  pM^ent 
(earl  Gowvr),  is  a  cralition  cfsfareds^of  ■ends,  and  rem- 
nants; a  coatMioB  of  small  parts  of  ftarlies,  bat  aot  «< 
the  parties  (boasdves.  Wh},  thea,  it  it  tke  ftfsMoB  to 
call  the  one  a  curaed  coalition,  wnd  }^  take  mo  noiice 
of  ll)e«th«r?  1  cannot  tell,  unieu  ktlstkit  on»  itktA 
icloillly  Rt«>ag  4ofvn8i  a  stvottg  ^otent<i>ent  j  wMlS'tltt 
fsmer  cannot  muster  more,  as  yet,  than  ^vo  caMaet 
■initten.  TKe  expericntv  of  time  has  jvBllfied  tti«  coa- 
lition, and  rendered  it  a  liLesnBg  Itoiithe  ^wnMty;  Wbeo 
pacliament  pat  an  end  du  loy  admiijfatrfteioA.iiy  ^Hn  ad. 
dresi  agaimt  tiie  Amei^iean  >«rar,  4t  'has  siiccMded  J}^ 
another,  which  apf>eare4  to  ke  strong :-  ^utat'oanriedia 
its  own  bosom' the  «eeds  of  its  «wn'i*«BkfieH,  sntbe^ii- 
ttnion  WWoh  appeared  in  several  (larts  of  i>v  iT4iich  oood 
■hevred  itself  by  their  aptittmg  asuttdcr,  «»d  a:  MM<suDtl 
ef  part  of  it  from  tha  cabinet.  The  next  admiiuslrMio^ 
was  but  weak,  because  it  was  i]j  connected;  -and  it  had 
lost  the  support  of  those  who  fownBrly  acted  efilh  its 
Hi«  member  of  it,  theretore,  fell  off  «Be  after  another, 
till  Joting  th«  confidence  of  the  honae,  ttw  poor  remnamt 
«f  it  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  T«ice  oflbe' parliament, 
and  retire.  From  tills  experience  it  appeared  Moeuaxy, 
tor  the  good  of  tlie  state,  'that  a  ^emmnent  gtnemswnt 
shonld.  he  formed  ;  and  it  was  clear  fhnt  it  couJA  not 
posaiMy  be  formed,  unless  a  coalition  ^oUld  (alic  (ilace 
among  those  who,  though  once  momies'  upon  ^ints 
which  coHkl  he  longer  cotnc  into  del»te,  might  act  to-  . 
gather,  very  cdrjiatly,  in  every  other  respect.  Siioh  a 
coalition  was  formed;  but  thea  it  was  charged  with  ha- 
ring  seized  upon  govrniuient :  this  is,  indeed,  a  ohuge 
that  I  do  not  undorstand  ;  for  the  public  waited  foi*  sis 
weeks  for  a  ministry;  and  every  means  were  t*  led  for  a 
neir  one,  without  the  assiEtance  of  the  coalition ;  but 
failing  in  every  attempt,  the  ministers  all  <iiiitted Ihe  co.: 
hinet  before  the  co*Utio&  were  sent  for.     lite  calubct 
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vat  then  oraptj  ;  so  Uiat,  if  ne  teazcA  upon  it,  It  woe  by 
inarcbing  in  after  the  garrison  wliicb  ought  to  have  tit> 
feaded  it  had  fled,  and  w^o«  as  they,  were  goiu^t  out, 
cried,  *' \Vhat  a  terrible  cursed  thing  is <this  coalition,  ' 
that  is.  dririug  us  from  our  situatimt^"  Out  if  ne  be- 
came {wsMSsed  of  goTernment,  vre  arc  at  vrorst  charged 
nith  tia?ing  carried  it  by  storoi,  bravely ,*ln  the.  face  9f 
the  enemy,  not  by  sap;  we  carried  oa  otiF- advances  rci- 
^larly,  and  above  ground,  in  view  of  the  fue;  Bot  by 
-nining  in  the  dark,  and  blowing  ap  tlie  fort,  b«faFe  the 
•garrison  knitw  there  was  an  tntcutwn- to 'attack  H.  it 
JtBs'been  said,  on  a  former  day,  that  a  starling  onght  to- 
-J»e  brought,  placed  in  this  hossc,  and  taught  to  ^peak 
'the  words,  "Coalition!  c(uiiti«a'i  cursed  cualitiea !" 
Now,  for'nty  part,  i- think  that,  vhiU  Ihare  is  m  this 
boBse  an'hoDOurable  gentkinan  who  neaor  fails,  tet  whtf 
.will  ha  the  subject  of  debatsj  to  take  an  ofipaTtavity  to 
«<trse  the  coalitiim,  1.  A'nk  there  will  be  «•  oocaeion  tor 
the  starling:  and  while  be  cimtinuet  t* apeak  by  rote, 
and  wittiout  any  fiaed  idea,  i'  think  what  he  ta^<  wiU 
awfee  JBst  as  nucti  itopveetiiM  m  if  Ifae  starliag  .hifl)ulf> 
-frw  ts  'utt«r  bis  wovda.  As  to  the  coalition,  aad  the 
<abu«e  which  w»s  M'aftua  thrown  upon  it,  they  gtway* 
Jbring  bo  my  luiad  two  persons,  for  whom  I  felt  no  n> 
-cons(d«rablc  riisve  of  octnocrn ;  tbeee  were  -two  mea  who 
«bTe  shut  nptn^he  f^ddtstone  ligfat-housc,  to  mind  tht: 
tire.  l%ey  weK  both  of  ditfcreM  principles;  andtkeccb 
"tare^  Aongh  they  wereshut  in  f Rmu  alt  Jnterc6Hr»e'Rith 
■the  rest  of  mankind,  and  tlion^  -thiy  might,  by  tfcsir 
■ooHveKatiun,  have  smussd  oife  anuther,  yot  they  neiar 
«<t^ang«d  «  word  oitb  each  other  favsn  w«cks;  uifl 
th«y  bad  rather  let  the^re  gournt,  and  aee  ail  the  narf 
wF  England  dashed  'to  pwces  wnder  therngvAanlhajtoDe 
«lt»u!d  consent  to  git«  up  the  most  tririal  foint  ta  ibe 
othi>r.  The  encaHee  of  the  coalition  would  b^re  bad  snf 
lionourable  friend  aitd  me  resMnbl«thc  tmo  menia  tk: 
light-lMusu:  but  we  have  act«d  m«re  wisely  Cor  tke  pub- 
lic 'good ;  we  considered  Ike  saEaty  of  ibe  public  our 
principal  care  and  duty ;  and,  in  «*der  to  a»ic  <%e  ship 
.of  stat«  froTH  running  ashore,  or  dashing  ag>ain»t  the 
roclis,  we  all  agreed,  at  all  evcuta,  that  die  lire  in  the 
llgiit.house  should  not  be  estingiiisbed ;  but  that.  Jet  . 
-n-ho  wooid  stir  it,  it  was  to  be  kept  in:    tliut,  what 
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tome  tIfccM  to  call  a  corse,  was,  in  rralitj,  a  blrssii^ 
to  (he  natiun.  I  wijl  not  charge  the  right  hun-onrable 
g'-ntteman  at  present  at  the  head,  of  liis  majesty's  atTairs, 
with  bt'ing  an  vnemy  to  coalitions ;  oil  the  confrary, 
he  likes  them  so  well,  that  he  has  foriui'd  on«  hiicsvtf 
with  the  noble  lord  who  sits  with  him  in  tb«  cabinet. 
The  right  hurmurable  geutlcmart  has  nidi ai ourcd  to 
imitato  oiir  coalition,  but  he  has.  biin^'.-ii  (he  biisine&s; 
for,  a$  I  saitl  before,  he  has  coalesced  with  (he  remnaat 
of  |iartiefi,  and  aot  with  the  parlies  thcmseWes :  there- 
Core  I  may  apply  to  them  the  exprrsuon  of  the  Roman 
orator,  riacui'se,  ted  noii  tetigi'ie.  Bnt  to  retom 
from  my  digression,  irj  honourable  friend  behind  me 
(^ovprnor  Johnstone)  says  that  my  right  hooaurable 
friend  means  to  cram  down  the  Ihroati  of  the  bouse  of 
lord",  a  bill  which  thoy  had  already  rejected ;  but  surel)' 
he  cannot  \)e  in  earnest,  for  he  knows  iriy  right  bonout^ 
able  friend  is  no  longrr  in  a  rituation  to  cram  any  thing 
down  their  throats ;  and  the  honotirable  member  otct 
the  way  (Mr.  Banks)  says  that  a  bill,  totally  different 
from  that  which  was  rejected,  inasmuch  as  it  ii  free  from 
all  those  objections  which  an  said  to  hare  made  so  many 
enemiea  tO  the  bill  that  is  lost,  it  to  be  presented  by 
the  new  minister :  and'  therefore,  as  one  person  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  present  the  same  bill  again,  and  an* 
sther  person  will  present  a  totally  difierent  one,  there  is 
.  -no  danger  that  the  old  bill  will  be  crammed  jlown  the 
ithroats  of  the  house  of  lords;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  danger  that  the  event  showld  t&kic  place,  which,  in  ' 
my  honourable  friend's  opinion,  would  justify  a.  disso. 
Untion  of  the  present  parliament.  My  honourable  friend 
has  been  mistaken  in  another  point:  hetaya,  th>t  jnj 
Tight  honourable  friend  said,  before  be.  resigned,  that  he 
would  bring  in  again  the  same  bill-  This  is,  indeed,  a 
capital  mistake ;  for  my  right  honourable  friend  did  not 
resign,  he  was  turned  out;  I  was  turned  out;  we  were 
all  turned  out:-  not  the  merit  of  having  voted  against  the 
bill,  cbuld  preserve  the  lord  president  of  the  council 
d'rom  the  certification  of  bring  turned  out,  with  all  hi^. 
As  tO'tbo  assurances  given  to  the  committee,  on  the  part 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of 
his  majesty's  affairs,  that  no  dissolution  or  prorogation 
will  take  place  through  his  advice,  I  ^m  very  well  in* 


elioed  to  say,  tliat in  his  honour  and  uitcgrify  I  have  a 
great  reliaace :  but  what  security  can  he  give  that  secret 
influence  in  the  lordit.of  the  bed-chamber  will  not  dtifeat 
his  intentions,  and  produce  a.diNsolutiou,  not  only  with> 
out  his  advice,  but  even  contrary  to  it? — I  value  highly 
tha  character  of  ih^t  right  honourable  gentleman;  ii^d 
though  he  is  my  political. eoemy,-  btill  1  always  feet  my- 
solf  diseased  (o  trest  him  witK  mure,  respect  than  1  ever 
.experienced  from  him:  but  highly  as  I  value  that  cha- 
racter, 1  cajinot  trust  to:it  U|>on  the  present  ucca^tun, 
becauBC  the  events  (o  which  that  character  is  pledged, 
nay  nut  be  withia  ithe  cootrul  of  th»  right  honourable 
Ui^nbcr.  , At  present  there  are  only  two  ministers  in  the 
CBhiut;t;  ilxit  when  the.numbpr  is  completed,,  who  can; 
an^Ker  (o  the  huusc  of  rOummous.that  a  dissolution  may 
not  be  proposed  iu  the..calii[iCtiT>-tl|e  right  hono'.iral>l« 
gentleman  outvote^,  and 4bt:,itMefctioa  carried?  This  is 
upon  the  suppositipn  th»t>  tte  event  will  depend  upon- 
the.rabinet;  liut  the  ditricult^  will  be  still  greatvr,  if  the 
^siBUttee  will  lellset  on-thp  po»er  of  secret  influence, 
M'hich  can  )>utan  end  to  4)^,stnoijgi«t  administratiuQ,  as  - 
has  been  e^vperieacftd  w<t)iin.  thia^  few  days.  I  tliereforQ  - 
iBust  declare,  that,  as  the^address  is  cuuchad  in  th^.. 
strongest  terms  of:.  rc9(*$C(t  dnty,.  affect  ion,  and  loyalty 
to  his  laajeotf,  I  thutk.itiUMght  to  be  carried,  as  the  only 
iBffectuai  nucans  of  .  prvve^ ting  tliose.  calamities  wl^ich  - 
vonld  Smr  iwra  »  dijMluliou  ^f  parliament,  in. the  pre  - 
HntcriItcal<situatioit0r>«fiairs.      i. 


lil^.  •  4ff*,  ^uiimtejiy  OH  4  motion  for  continuing  tki- 

si,  , .     ■■=  "'■"*- 

,.We.,ba»c,tieard  a  great  deal  about  parliamentarj- 
^naies,  ai)(i  about  an  army  continued  from  year  lu  year.  - 
^#i>v;tfr), bare  beeafiiry  and  ^cvftys  shall  be,  against  a 
.Gtandia^armyofaay  kind  j  to.ncit  is  a.  terrible  thing,  . 
.vbether  uihIh'  that  of-  parliameutary,  or  any  other  dc-  - 
ugnation;  .  aitapdiaganny  is  still  a  standing  armj', -' 
y|>atever  name  it  be  callod.  by  ;  they  are  a  body  of  men'' 
#)tuiotfrom  the  body  of  the  people;  they  are  goveriici*^ 
Af.:4i^ef^t  lawsjand- blinA-obcdiuuce  aud  an  cBtirc' 
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tubmissioQ  to  flM  orders  of  their  conraanding  oSiear  ii 
their  only  princifile.  The  nntteaa  ar*und  ns,  ur,.ar« 
*Ir«adf  enslated,  und  hare  been  en»IaT«d  by  thote  verj 
DKwas;  by  means  of  their  ttMukng  vnntei  tltejr  have 
erery  one  lost  their  liberties;  it  u,  iadeed,  inpowible 
that  the  liberlies  of  the  pesfle  «an  ti«  preierTcd  ia  »ay 
country  Trfaere  a  numerouB  Btandiag  army  is  kept  ttp>. 
Shall  ve  then  tak»  any  of  onr  measunu  from  the  exam- 
plei  of  our  neighbonrs  i  No,  sir ;  orithe  ccotrary,  from 
their  miifottonei  ive  ought  to  Iwra  to  avoid  these  rock* 
upon  vhich  they  hare  sj^it. 

It  signifies  nothing  t«  toll  me,  that  otn  army  is  com. 
manded  by  lach  geDifeiaea  as  cannot  be  EU|>pesed  t* 
joia  in  any  mesturcs  for  Mi^liinng  their  coontry.  it 
nay  be  so ;  t  hope  it  is  so ;  1  haVe  a  very  good  opinioa 
of  many  gentlemen  now  ili  the  irmj  j  i  belicre  tbef 
woDld  not  join  in  any  siuh  measures ;  but  their  liTes-are 
uncertain,  nor  ean  webe  sore  bow  lung  they  toary  be  conii* 
aoed  iti  comvand ;  they  may  be  all  ilismiiHid  in  m  monent, 
andpropertoolsof  power  pst  in  their  roeih.  fiesid««,airf 
wcknow  thepae^onsof  men;  tvc  kJnow boW  (langvroDS it 
istotrQstthebeitufmenwithitoonruefa[K)ner.  Where  was- 
there  a  braier  army  than  tbot  udder  j4i)i«B  Caeaari  Wb^rc 
vas  there  ereran  anity  that  had  serredtheir  c«uatry  nore- 
faithfully  ?  That  army  was  coramaMded  generally  by  the- 
best  citiiens  of  Rome,  Tif  men  of  great  fortnne  and 
figure  in  their  oountry ;  7«t  <bat  army  eastanred  their 
country.  The  affections  of  the  soldien  tokvarila  their* 
country,  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  uiider-olHccrs, 
are  not  to  be  depend ed~inc-f'%y- the  military  law,  the  ad-- 
ministration  of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the  pnnisbments-^ 
so  severe,  thai:  neithet' officer  itOr  ■O&K'w  iares-ofler  to- 
dispute  the  orders  of  his  snpreme  commander;  he-must 
not  consult  bis  owk  iocKnatioas ;  if  an  officer  were  oota-  - 
mandcd  to  pull  his  own  i^the^  ont  of-thb  htMse,  he  must' 
doit;  he  dares  not  disobey  ;'Mnffli*Ata*edeathw«uM  ba- 
the sure  canaequcncc  of  tlreltast  grunblkig.  AadifaB'^ 
ollicer  were  sent  Into  the  i;oBrt  of  rcq^estsi  seeompanied ' 
by  a  body  of  "musketeers  with  screwed  bajonet»)an4- 
with  ordcri  to  tdl  uswljat  we  ought  to-do,  and  bow  we* 
were  to  rote,  {  know  what  would  b^  the  doty  ot  0^ 
house ;  I  know  it  would  be  our  daty  to  order  the  oAeef 
to  be  taken  and  hanged  u^  at  the- doer  «f  tiie  kibbyf 


Iwit,  sir,  I -doubt  much  ir-roch  a  spirit  ceuM  ke  ftnmd'ia 
(his  house,  or  in  any  faoutie  of  codiiboiis  that  wilt  ever  be 
In  England. 

Sir,  rtallc«aiti>f  imaginary  Miii^ ;  I  talk  of  wkat 
has  'happened  to  an  English  ]>o«sc  of  commoDa,  and  froU 
an  RngEidi  army;  not  only  from  an  English  army,  bat 
Ml  away  that  was  raitEd  by  tiiat  very  hoiwe  of  cimnttonfii, 
an  arsny  that  was  paid  by  tbom,  and  an  army  that  was 
comina^ed  hiy  ^lenerals  aq) points d  bythein.  Thersfore 
do  mot  let  us  'Tamly  inagine,  tliat  an  army  raised  and  • 
maintatned  by  ^tnthority  of  parliament 'will  always  be 
BubmiEsive  to  them  :  if  an  army  be  ed  namerous  a«  to 
*»?«  it™  their  power  to  oiTrawe  the  parliament,  they, 
will  lie  Kabmissive  as  lung  «is  the  pariiaiecnt  duusna. 
thing  to  disobjige  their  faVorirte  generai;  but  when  that 
CKe  happens,  1  am  afraid  that,  in  place  «f  the  parlia- 
nrent's  diEmissing  the  army,  the  army  will  disaiigs  the - 
^rliamcnt,  as  tiiuy  .hare^tuactterete^oFo.  NvrdoBf  the  - 
jogaltty  or  iltegality-  of  the  partiaaient,  or  of  that  arniyj 
altflt  tha  case ;  for  witli  respect  to  that  army,  and  ac. 
cording  to  their  way  of  thinking,  tJie  parlJa'B)^  Bis. 
missed  by  them  was  a  legal  parlianieBt-;  they  w«re  aa 
army-raised  and  jnuntainedaocording  to  law;  and  at. 
Srrt  they  were  raiKd,  as  they  imagined,  for  the  pn% 
Serraliunaf  thoie  liberties  w^h  ^they  AftErwanb  &^  ■ 
stroyed.' 

It  has  been  urged^  sir,  that  whbcTer  is  for  the-pretcs*  - 
tant  succession,  must  befMrmitinuing  the  army:  for 
that  Tery  reason,-  sir,  I  am  against  continuing  th^  army. 
I  know  that  neither  the  prfftestant:  succession  in  Ms  ma-  . 
jesty's  most  illustrious  house,  nor  any  succession,  can  . 
ever  be  safe,  as  long  .as  there  is  a  standing  army  in  the 
tiinntry,  "  At'miea,  sir,  bare  no  rcgapd  to  hereditary  sue-  - 
cesMon.  Tlie  first  twoCa:saPs  at  Rome  did  pretty  weH,'. 
and  found  means  to  keep  tbctr  armies  in'tuterablA'slilf. 
.  jeclion,'  'because  the  generals  and  oHicers  were  sll  tb«t  - 
own  ireatVres.^  But  how  did  it  fiffe  with  their  sncctt. 
»0M  ?  ■  Wis  Hot  ereiyoBe  of  tfem  named  by  the  array, 
■Witlibnt  'any  regaiW  to  hereditary  tight,  ftr  to  any  ri^ht? 
A-cobler,  a  gartlener,  or  atly  mati  who^ppenedto  raiie 
'bimgelfftt  the  army,  and  conl^  gain  thdr  ^ffettronsy  was 
made  eihperor  of  the  world.  ,  Was  hot  e^cry  succiiedinj  , 
TrtnptnJr  TXtsol  to  the  tiirone/'oif  tiMblea  headlong  into  ■ 
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the  datt,  arcording  to  the  mere  whim  or  mad  frenzy^  of 
the  KoMiera  i 

We  are  told  this  arm)-  is  desired  ta  be  continued  bui 
for  one.  year  longer,  or  for  a  limited  term  of  years,. 
How  abiuri  is  this  distinction !  Is  there  my  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  term  of  years  ?  Does  the  most 
absolute  monarch  tril  bis  army,  that  be  is  to  continue 
them  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  Dnnibcr  of  months  ? 
.  How  long  hare  we  already  continaed  our  army  from 
yvar  to  year  ?  And  if  it  thus  continues,  wherein  will  it 
ditTer  from  the  standing  armies  of  those  countries  which 
hiTe  already  submitted  their  nt-clis  to  the  yoke?  W« 
are  now  come  to  the  rubicon  ;  our  army  it  now  to  be 
reduced,  or  it  nexer  will ;  from  his  majesty's  own  mouth 
we  are  assured  of  a  profound  tranquillity  abroad;  we 
know  there  is  one  at  home;  if  this  is  not  a  proper  time, 
if  thesu  circumstances  do  not  afford  hb  a  safe  opportu- 
nity for  reducing,  at  least,  a  part  of  our  regular  forces, 
we  never  can  expect  to  see  any  reilnetion  ;  and  this  na- 
tion, already  orerbnrthened  with  debts  and  taxes,  must 
be  loaded  with  a  heaTy  charge  of  pcrpduatly  supporting 
.  a  numerous  standing  anay,  and  remain  for  ever  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  having  its  liberties  and  pri*Ueges 
trampled  upon  by  any  fature  king  orBtinistry  who  shall 
Ukfr.it  in  thnr  beads  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  a  pro|>ec 
eare  to  model  the  army  for  that  purposes 


LX>    Sir  JiAn  Baritar4,  on  tnannutg  thejteef. . 

I THiifK  myself  obliged,  by  my  dufy.ttf- 
my  country,  and  my  (gratitude  to  those  b]f  whose  induSr 
try  we  ^re  enriched,  and  by  whosi;  courage  we  are  do- 
fended,,  to  make,  once  more,  a  dcclaratioo,  qot  against 
particular  dans^s, — rOot  agajnst  single  circiunatanees,  hut 
against  the  xlLole  biU^  a,hiU  unjust  and  .of»pressiMi 
absurd, and  ridiculous  V  abill  to  harnus  the  Indust  nans, 
and  distress-  the  hon^t;  to  puzde  the  wise,  and.  add 
powe^tO'tbe  crnel.:  ahiH  which  cannot  be  read  without 
astonishment,  nor  parsed  witlwut  the^ violation,  of  eur 
jtmstjtution,  and  an  equal  disregard  of  j^olicy  and  hUf 
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manity.  AH  these  assertionn  wil)  need  (o  be  prored 
OTi\y  by  a  bare  perusal  of  tim  hattful  bill ;  by  wbich  the 
meanest,  (he  most  Worthless  reptile,  cxaltMl  to  a  petty 
oflice,  by  serving  a  wretch  only  superior  to  him  in  for- 
tune, is  eaableil  to  lIuKh  hia  authority,  by  tyrannising 
oier  tfaoM!  who  eri^ry  hoar  doserre.the  public  acioiDW- 
Icdgcments  of  the  conmiunity  ;  to  intrude  upon  the  re- 
treats of  brave  men,  fatjgned  and  exhausted  by  honest 
indnstry ;  to  drag  them  out  with  all  the  wantonness  of 
groTeling  authority,  and  chain  them  to  the  oar,  without 
a  moment's  respite;  or  perhaps  oblige  them  to  purchase, 
with  the  gains  of  a  dangerous  voyage,  «r  the  plunder  of 
&a  enemy  lately  conquered,  a  short  interval  to  settle 
their  affairs,  or  bid  their  children  falrewell.  Let  aity 
gentleman  in  this  house,  let  those,  sir,  who  now  sit  at 
ease,  projecting  laws  of  oppression,  and  conferring  upon 
'thur  own  slaves  such  licentious  authority,  pause  a  few 
raomcntK,  and  imagine  themselves  exposed  to  the  same 
hardships,  by  a  power  superior  to  their  own ; — let  them 
conceive  themselves  torn  from  the  tenderBTss  and  carestes 
of  their. famiKes,  by  midnight  irraptiona,  dragf(ed  in  Ui- 
umph  through  the  streets,  by  a  despicable  ollicer^'atid 
placed  under  the  command  of  Ihoae  by  whoin  they  hare, 
perhafjs,  been  already  oppressed  and  insulted.  Vlky 
should  we  imagine  that  the  race  of  men  for  wham  these 
cruelties  are  preparing,  have  less  Hnsibility  than  om- 
selvet  ?  Why  should  we  believe  that  they  will  auBer 
without  complaint,  and  be  injured,  without TrettntBUHtt? 
Why  should  we  conceive  that  they  will  not  at  once  da> 
.Hver  themselves,  and  punish  their  ofprtSBora,  by  desert- 
ing that  country  where  they  ate  coiuideKed  d«  felons,  antl 
laying  hold  on  those  rewards  and  prtiUegejwiiich.wi 
other  governmt'nl  will  deny  them  ?  This  is,  iBdeed,,.the 
only  tehdency,  wliatDver  may  have  be«n  the  iittentioiL of 
the  bill  now  before  us;  for  1  knowtaot  whether  thenkMt 
refineil  sagaeky  candiscorer.any  other'metb«d.«f.  difc 
CAuraging  navigation^  than  tUose  which  $ute  drawn  t^ 
^therin  the  biU  now  before  m.  We  first ^gire  o4r 
ooostables  au  authority  tf>  hunt  th«  sailors,  like  tiiiev^ 
and  drive  tliem,  by  incesshat  pufMiit,  out-ofthe  nation:; 
bitt,  lest  anyimaR' should,  by  friendship,  good  fvrtiMM, 
or  the  power  of-  mtMttyr.fiad  meant  of  staying  beMii<t, 
we  have,  widi  ^«aI-wbdiBn>.coBdigfflBed'  Un  to  psver^ 
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.and  miaer)- ;  and,  lest  tiie  vatnral  courage  of  his  ptote»- 
Bion  sbould  incite  him  to  assist  his  country  in  the  mrnr, 
l)a*e  coBtrired  a  metliod  of  (trecludJag  him  from  anj' 
wl*antagc  that  be  might  hswc  the  weakiiBss  ts  hope  iiova 
£is  foititade  ami  ditigencc.  What  mora  caa  be  doee, 
mlevs  we  at  once  prohibit  to  KiuneB  the  use  of  cke  c«bw 
moB  elements,  or  doom  themto  a  general  prascrifition  ? 
'  1-t  is  jvst  that  advantage,  sir,  should  be  pioportieoed 
to  th«  hazard  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained;  and  there- 
foce  a  sailor  has  an  honest  claim  to  an  advajace  of  wages 
4a-tiiBB0f  war:  it  is  necesBary  to  eicite  expectation,  and 
toifipe  ambition,' by  the  prospect  of  ^rcat  icqtusitiUiBt ; 
anA  by  this  prospect  it  is  that  such  numbers  are  daily 
otluNd  ta  naval  baeinees,  and  that  ovt  priva,teerB  ane 
'Ailed  with  adtanturers,  llhe  large  wages  which  war 
Diaka  nccesiary,  are  more  powerful  incentiTes  to  iitoat 
whom  impatience  of  poverty  detemmies  to  chanf[e  dieir 
state  of  life,  than  the  secvre  gains  of  peaceful  commerce  ; 
lot  the  danger  is  overlooked  by  a  mind  iotont  upon  the 
-profit.  War  is  the  harrest  of  a  Sailor,  hi  which  he  is  to 
■M»M  pTovbi^m  for  the  whiter  of  okUage;  and,  if  we 
■blast  this  hope,  he  will  inerttKbly  sJnlr  in4o  indolestc- 
.and  opwardioe..  Many  of  the  sailora  are  bred  up  to 
ttadeB,  or  capable  cf  any  lafa«rione  cmpleymeat  npon< 
iuti;-  Mr  b  there  any  oeiuan  f^r  which  they  expose 
-tiMinielTeS' to. <the  dangers  ef<  a  aea-faring  lilie,  but  the- 
itbft  of  sttdden  ««alth^  andBonc  lucky  season,  io-whiob- 
itfaeyimay  sm^HitB  (heir  imfaoet  by  a  single  efibrt.  is 
JtTnasawiidil&'ao'balrCve,  that  alT  thesewitl  not  ralhcrv 
■hwe  ^ec«urse  to  their  fonner  caUiogs,  .a>d  live  in-  sectb 
idty,  thobgk  iMt  iivptenty,.  thannaoomiter^ngcr  and- 
jnTeny  at'  nnce,  and  -  face  -an  enemy,  widiiAit  any  pro.  ■ 
BpeCt  -of  recentpence  ? 

'  jjet  aiiy'matiir«collact  the. ideas  that  arose  in  his  mind- 
wpon  hearing  of  a  bill  far  iwuioumgiitg  and  increasing 
■*dian,  «nd  examine  >H'J>'4her  be  had  «ny  «npec(atian  «f 
-M))fldlenlls  like  ^wiai'.  i  luppuKe  it  wa*  ncrer  known. 
:h«fore  that  inen  were  t»  beencenragod  by  Mbjeoting 
.^erato  peculiar  penalties,  oir4ha1:  to-takeaway  iIn; gains  - 
■of  n  {woiJHiion,  waa  a  method,  efvecotaaiending  itnopc 
.gnneraUy  to  the  peoptA.  Bbt  it  ie  nol  «f  rcry  great  im. 
■)KMance  t»  dwell  lunger  Jipttn  (he  inptvprioty  «f  this 
ttttuse^  wlikh  tiu«e  ■»  no  p4)ui|>ility  uf  .puttnig  ia  wecK- 


4kRi.  That  'the  mert^uti  wiU  ^try  Ditry  me^d  af 
«tu<iiBg  alaif  so  pr^jiidietal  ta  t^ir  iateKst,  ma^  be 
-canity-  ifiiiaghied ;  .and  a  mind  aot  very  fruUfui  uf  ev^ 
sions,  will  dJacoTm-  that  this  .law  may  be  eluded'  by  a' 
thausand  artifictii.  If  ^enierohantsare  railrauied  frant 
a)4«Min^  men  their  ifsget  'b^j'oiHl  a  certain  sum,  tbey 
•wHi  mak*  cuutraots  for  tbe  «9{^age,  of  «-|iicli  tbs  time 
may  I)t>  »Bry  eaaly  cumpHted : ,  they  v*y  ijiflisr  a  reirard. 
f^. trx ^edition  arid  fifielttj  ;^tlwy  may  pay  a  large  svm- 
tiyway  of  Btt*ai>ce-;  (liey.  luay-iltow  tbe  Bailors,  part  .of 
tlie 'profits,  or  may  e&er  ao»*y  liy  a  third  Jiand.,  To- 
Hk  t^ti  jTricc  of  any  cannnodity,  of  icliicli  tbe  quantity 
'•nd  the  iiie  n^  ntry-rib^ir  pitl^rtimia,  is  tbe  masjt«s^ 
cessive  degree  of  ignorance;  No.n»u  can  deteriniiK  thj: 
price  of  corn,'  unless  he  can  regulate  tbe  barvest,  and' 
keep  tbe  number  of  the  people  for  ever  at  a  stand. 

But  let  us  suppose  these  methods  as  efficacious  as  their ~ 
most  sanguine  t indicators  are  desirous  of  representing, 
them,  it  (lues  net>^f4  appekr  that  tbey  aru  a^eaauy.; 
and,  ttfinfltct  1iwibtiip^M>t(Hi)itneceiMty.,  is.by  do  means 
.th^  practice  of  either  wisdom  or  benevolence.  'Foty-' 
-Hi^-t'atid^c^iTiijif^j'ri  9A  \o*  p\tmvn  uf -patty  capa. 
'^Sir^s;  0f  rfaVrt)w*H[(ai^  Swdted  with  the  pctde  :of  iuv. 
(i^tiironTalile  antlicnlty  ;  tht  waBtonness  of>nrnttBhes 
VJio'iare^^imsiilleyif  (De^^oTMe^afioei  of  tlieirown  ac- 
iiDQG,"'kM  df  vhom  csnthtur  'tnay  parhapi  dotbrtaioe, 
fli^tthey  are  'only  icnre/' becauee  thpy  aM^topid.  Lrt 
Wi^Ot  ewltlttttfJi  jfrec*lent"(h«  mMft'UiijUMiaai  ngo^- 
tlife  Ijtw'ofoti-'iJretfeceSsoi'S,  ot'-WUtH  tJMythenidTCB- 
<(e{%cti£(l'iheir  M|M!ilfaH«fc,  dv  tmrfeMnffbe  in^taey,  by- 
ikyky.'refip'iii^^^^'ii^'-miief-elastwookr'to  gun  (be' 
Tidh'i^  By^f^nHV  titttr  AVxI^atltMT  aiU  reeoacile  then  to 

i»'ik.phiiA''^''iiiafjm'llthAe:in-pFop'oAiwt-i»  mcti-:n« - 

•^syyi^k  WUnjdim-,  Hh^  wjh  b*  um  bj,  -btiUMii. , 

'^hm  U  m«r  Wpedfeitfj.  »rr,LWhiUh  'iM«wee«o  balttetf-;  ^ 
'^ilff'ft'oa^WM^,  'M  Vikit,  mt>«e  meeest'  May  ba-'boped, . 
-^ti'^Tcb^  (frt)eTt^,"Hii»^^t-,  afttf  ptnMtiNoK.  :■''  Vitt-  Mpa  - 
■ftut'^-hii*  to-&'a'fltft«i'VB¥'  ftn-'fhe'  i<**i«e,  mve  itbrofc.- 
&(  ftii"flrit  mifgn^tt^,  ■wbH*  it  U  rOnal  1»^Mg  bketi 
too' tJife  ports  hi  Wittter."  Lrf'\>»,-  the(Bfwfi>,  proviwlb- 
sA)  .^eani^n'^at  shall  vbt^MarflyeAgftge  4k  xhein,  beridn 
tfo*-M^  ilr^^^poted,-  ti  -dUcittrgig  flnHa  tin  «e«L. 
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Tire  at  the  end  of  six'or  sereo  m«atbs.  Ity  this  they  «iU 
be  released  fronf  their'preseut dread  of  perpet.nal  KUfecj-i 
and  be  certain,  as  they  are  wbcn  in  the  serrire  of  tbt 
merchants,  of  a  respite  from  their  falij^neK.  The  trade 
of  the  nation  will  be  Only  intOrfaptud  for  a  tijne,  and 
Inay  be  carried  on  in  the  iriatemMMf  lis ;  and  large  sumR 
will  be  siTeA  by  disnii^tiig  tbc  seatneti,  wken  tiiey  caanot 
be  employed.  By  adding  tWaiu  tjis' other  methods  af 
-eRcouragetnent/ and  tbrouing  a^fle  all  rigorunsaud  «p- 
pi+ssire  schemes,  (hd  nary  uray  easily  be  mantted,  our 
c6unli-y  protected,  UDr-e«niBi<'iTo^rei'eKtablished,  anA  OBf 
el^nfttes  Mibdued;— bul  to  -paM.-tbe  bill  as.it  now  slaadi, 
i>  to  determine  that  trade  ^Iialli  v^iww,  aud  (liat  no  ship 
■h an  tail  out  of  the  ritcK     ■>'  i  ■■■!■■.  _■  iL    ,    . 


LXf.    Mr.  (late  lord  (hancetlar)  ^rski/tf,  agaifui 
Mr.  Put,  ontbedisMiittian^pJpqrliameaf.. 
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rate  on  the  affairs  of  India,  and  the  other  f^reat  ooniiide. 
ration!  that  press  iipon  tbem ;  or,  whetLi-r  they  are  oaly 
tenauts,  at  tlie  will  of  the  ntfw  minisliir,  t«  be. sent  back, 
to  their  constituents  as  ddinciuants,  unl*^  tbey^batl  re- 
cede from  ercry  priiici|)le  of  conbtkuliunal  polrcy,  to 
which  they  are  solemnly  and.publitly  pledged,  and  ibalt 
agree  to  rej^ister  any  edict  upon  the  subject  which  the 
new  trea«ary.bttiich  niay  dictate  to  ^em,  .  howeVer 
repugnant  to  their  former  optoiions.  For,  tfi^that 
dould  be  their  system,  I,  for  one,  wAUld  oat  gire  up 
a  momeiit  of  my  tima  to  delibeiwtton  wliich  .miGt  be 
fruitless,  and  which  -conld  end  >»  the  Ana)  esecution  of 
Bo  p^manent  Efstem  of  gsTemnwat  in  Asia  oi  Europefc 
if  misisten  me^t  us  only,  by  way  of  eipecinmit,  tatry 
oar  o  {Unions  trith  the  rod  of  dissolution  tmitgiDg  vrerour 
heads,  as  theKcourgeof  disobedience,  delcnnnied,  instsad 
of  retiring  on  a  diiappotntment,  still  to  distract  ood  dit. 
turb  agoremraunt  which  they  eauaut  guide,  and  t«  gain 
«Ter  a  future  pariiamcat  by  thearta  of  cabal  aad  cormp^ 
tion,  whi^  the  rrrtoe  of  the  present  bis  resisted,  it  will 
become  us  to  know,  not  from  the  ntinisier,'  but  froaathe 
throne  itself,  whether  this  country  U  td  be.goicimed  by 
men  whom  the  house  of  cominoiu.  ca«  confide  in,  or  wJicw 
ther  we,  the  people  of  England's  rfeprwuntatlrc),  are.tv 
be  the  sport  and  foot.ball  of  any  junto  that-may  ho^w  to 
YuleoTcrin,  by  as  unuen  and  unesplorable  priDci[^e,«rf 
goremaient,  utterly  unknown  to  the  coBStitutibn,  This 
is  the  great  question,  to  which  erery  publi(u(pirited  citi» 
2ta  of  tbit  country  should  direct  his  riew-— a  ^fistioB 
■whkA  goes  Tery  wide  of  the  policy  to  he-adopted  loont 
CSining  India,  about  which  very  wise  and  very  }i<tnisff 
men,  not  only  might,  but  have  and  did  materially  diiei:. 
The  total  remoral  of  all  t|)e  exeantiTu  serraiits  of  the 
crown,  while  they  are  in  the  fuU  ei^oyment  of  thecoa* 
fidence  of  that  house,  and«  indeed,  without  any  other  li. 
sible  or  arowed  cause  of  removal,  than  bc^iuse  tlicy  do 
enjoy  that  confidence,  and  the  appuintmeut  of  otherii  iu 
their  room,  without  any  other  apparent  ground  of  selec- 
tion than  becaui^e  tli^y  enjoyed  it  not,  i»,  ^n  niy  mind,  ^ 
most  alarmiug  and  portentous  attack  en  the.  public  fretv 
doni;  because,  though  nu  outwaid  form  of  tiie  ggiem- 
ment  is  relaxed  or  riolatt'd  by  it,  go  'a*  instaolly  to. sup. 
ply  the  constitutional  remedy  of  opposition,  tlie  whol^ 
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spirit  and  energy  of  tbe  ga^etaattiit  is  aiiBihUated  by  U 
Xfaat  the.  prerogBtm  •/  choMiog  Diioistvrc  bdoogs  tOy 
and  ought  to  belong  ta  his  nnjesty,  and  lut  so  man  b«pe 
to  hur  from  me  a  single  eS|ii«Mion  that  strikes  at  tLe  jutt 
•BdepcOdence  of  the  crown  i  but  m  jUI  its  pferogatirca, 
iiiiB  oar  Own  prinlcges,  are  bat  trwti  for  the  people, 
nnd  u  nwi»of  them  can  be  lAuaed,  bnt  by  the  agerkcy  of 
Dthen;  i  .penaad*  myself  that  they  witLlook  to  thaw 
"wiho  in anvitl  hour  ha«e  giren  tbe  crown  tbemoat  respon. 
aibteidrioe  on  thvsubject  alluded  to,  byncoepthig  of  all 
the  posts  of  eiecnlire. power,  merely,  u  it  shatild  seem, 
iKCftiuethe  Toioc  of  tbe  people's  reprasentativee  in  thii 
faiMUehaa  bMD  recently,  rcpeniediy,  audlondly  lifted  «f 
ngnJBst  thcnt.  2  vmktarmd  to  exprew  my  aslonislnacnt 
Dn^nforoMK^y,  when  tiw first  lojil  of  the  tMnsnry  wu 
ki)rin-thiiptH»,.thntwli«n.tlieatfaira  of  India  wen!  ihe 
Aim  had  BMit  in  portnnt  ob5ectB  of  tbe  king's  ffovemOMBt, 
k»  couU  venture  to  tika  npon  him  the  conduct  of  that 
fprenunent,  in  a  house  oi  oomaians  ndrerae  -to  all  hia 
idnsnild  principles  on  tfaesnbjtM:!,  and  the  ma|ori^  of 
whivfa  be- hod,  on  the  same  subject,  liwded  with  tbe  most 
sypndwHis ' ejiltb«ta.;  an  expression  he  tbou(;fat  himself 
«t  HbMityto  nte,  JMcanse,  after  a  gr««t  and  leqiectable 
ai^MitylndaiMtttadtafteliill  upon  the Mcand^reading^ 
•ndpn  th«  cwnniinw,  tb«  nght  faoneiirabU  ^^tlemu 
didntitl,  on  the  third  vendtog,  cmikkr  Ifoe  friends  of  Jt 
collecttvelf  «i  vvippefting  a  denperatc  facMoB,  in  sn  at^ 
^tenjAt*  mtintaintfaeniHJTieB  la  pewvr  al  tbe  expense  of 
the  vast  sacred'  cbarteicd  rights  «f  individo^,  andi^ 
noM  valuable  i&teri^ts  of  tbe  publtc,  vitb  many  other 
'  fjntliiig  ekpreMioBs.  1JVI7  objectian  to  this  LanguagB,  aa 
i  n  plained  it  when  I  &rM  stated  it,  is  natiumtichbecaaae 
it  was  unpftriiamentaiy  or  unprecedented,  tiMngh  I 
4flOHght  it  «iifficieDtty  so ;  H  was  Aot  an  arraignment  nf 
1^  righrt  benourab I e  gentleman  for  using  it,  since  on 
most  congested  pnhlic  meaanres  tbe  same  sort  of  l^ignage 
was  bnt  too  frequent  from  both  tides  of  tbe  bouse :  bnt 
1  did,  as  we  may  all  remember,  express  my  iKter.aatonish. 
*n«Tit,  which  1  again  exprefs,  (for  it  growE  on  mc  e»cry 
instant,)  that  the  right  h (men rabte  gentleman  thould  bajte 
to  continue  one  day  th«  minister  in  a  house  of  conmons, 
"wbile  that  majority,  whose  principle  of  government  be 
tm  thus  so  recently  rcprub^ud,  continues  to  subsist  >• , 


nstafrarM  t»ii!i$t  ^  Justice  ,uid:^upnet}' «f. it  t»  tbe 
'  ^ood  GiiDSC),  thq  liigiiity,  aad:thenq9aieE}'  of  tht  ^ase.  . 
if  t\»  xigbt,  ktfaeu'abW  {eiiUBa9»H  retatoe  hta  «w« 
(ppMiioDS>;  ;uKl*f  tlie  h^use  likewiae  ret^as  jts  own,  i&k 
fiat  evident  tt|»ti  he.  «»<»«  into  i^iiioe  wibliout  tb«  taost 
diB^itt:pr«spoel|f4i8fJvi[^  the  ptLblkf  }« il not  eT«4ent 
iMtiusJtjK  liratigftt  OH  aMrnggle  b«tweMi.«Kticu|iT«JM«l 
teghiitito.  »t)tb«f itf,.  3t  a  tina,>wh«*  tlief  aie  ftomtte^ 
W^-itqUAl  tigoitx,  Ht»ty,»ai-eS£^at,  M)  th«<c»m«Mmiato. 
fW9U«f,  tbewntioq?,  4^! it  not  paliiat>)(^  t^at  iutcad  «f 
^ifioS  sUiulityi,  *#Brtjt  a^diaByiofrty  (»  tbe!eoT«««M«* 
)^,tim'ta»mryii  atrfhtiW^jfrw  i«  aa*i«Rre-f*HBgi»to 
tf«j#-ia't»«r);  p4rt^'(ifi<b«  wfirid,  A-wh  ib«  w»nt  of  tfata>, 
4Wvha«  criftpiisit'Wti  ne^rvftted aU  k£ opeiUiuiti,  sbtimd 
dangerous  ^uitttwDft  b«twati^  tha  ^(ct^attves.  ot,tbe 
«it«no  awl  ihd  pfiiileges  ■of  t)e  ^mpl&,  aotl ruraMhad'tlie 
im^pof^aiitliOiirai&f  duUOsF^tiuH'  m^t^s  huit3«,.iBibi;iii^ 
w^itbtJigs  ;ba6ki  to  th*  wy- ^c»«nii!l<Mi' .tHey  w^re  in  twi.  - 

(ffplwp  to;  ibft  nJiowp,  nrlip^  thi«.eoow<^,pby4t»*n!mwTito 
a»r»(ld/Usy'shi>al<l  9ii«p>iM<not:t«idtatadii-oati  pHwtvdi- 
i»g?,^rttAQttiiMMipAtt't^  i*«nteat/-diaage  riAe  wlmle 
exccutifc  authority  of  goreriim«wty:M)«l!)N^ce>iK  i«  tit 
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its  ministers,  enjoying  the  faU  ^onfidnKc  of  the  tfoio- 
mons,  and  cliouse^.so  strat^e  and  inauspicious  an  hour 
for  that  FemoTal,  as,  wh'en,  'upliuld  by  that  confidence, 
they  were  planning  g'eat  and  Accessary  systems  of  go- 
Terament;  and  wlien  i^,' pot 'oiil^y  chose  that  season  for 
remoTing  them,  but  put  iWo  fliWr.  room  persons  whose 
priuciplet  on  the  sime  objects  Ihcpeoplifs  re|weitota- 
tires  bad  leceatly  rejpetcd  aad  cundianned ;    I  httfo^ 
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^ttaterermay  be  our  difffrtiictj  on  othei' siibjccM,  that 
ive  sti^l  be  unaninicAiff'in'r'ntttiderin^  tbiit  murnent  as'Jl 
great  Mid  ul.-imiii)^  CriffiS',  in  whicli  the  freedont  of  iKe 
gor«rnilient'l!i  (b  belitKided  on  for  erer ;  ind  that  though 
WeshoMld  prnci>(K{  'like  pmdi'nl'andJvtrtnoH'iBen,  with 
fnresi^t  and  inMt<>rittion,  taI>Mg  «a1re  itot  to  to«ch  an^ 
of'thc  forms  of  fhngbvcrnra^uf,  yrt^)«t*re  should  con. 
-Tiace  itlie  crotm  'bj'  our  rondnct,  that^fhe  wlseiit  and 
tbiett  Mdi*idaal  w^  sbatt  c^'t  T^tmre  trf' stand  upo* 
^eervt  injittertee,  against  the  i-tmfidenee  of  thi»  houer^ 
-■wilt  fin*  that  hi*  ahimitSi  *hrfte«"fer'  they  may  be,  o» 
^hatdverthey  imi)'  be  fancied,'  imtt«d  of  being  a  sdpv 
■part  add  prot«eH«n  to  hitn^  wttlotily  be  like  the  con^ 
Tiildbns  of  *Etl>oligmim'tli'tli«  Mgfaaks  pf  diOMBej  W4lt«h 
^hauBtthe  Tttali  RjiirirB  fa^t^r'tfattn  tltsAitnterstraggtM 
of  wieaknesR,  and'tein^-on'  d€4th''th<f'MtHit-r.  '  "'  b 

:  .S««h,  ki'a  few-hmira,  ]4Tust,'ffliy'bc  tfa«  fate  or-<tte 
■Cighti^vhanrable  giJntkMtlBR  at  the' hind  tif  the  ptvMent 
^OTdmment :  indeed,  kw  -never  vompar^d,  inhfe  am 
miiid, fiH  i.^st apfiat^nctt  in-thif  honte,  when,.under 
J^e  baAnen  of  <&  ri|;hti  Anndnratble  gentlom&n,  h&su|>^ 
poTtod  tb«  gtmune'eaDoe)  cff  fiberttyf  wMU  his  present 
nict«H;hol3^^ie«t()BS  Situation  in  it,  than  henas'drawn 
into  an.  tdTolURtary  pWMiy  of  'titti  sctn«  of  llaliitpt  ani 
thil  Boflterin  thie  ^06«t.  >>    '.     '    '.  -> 

!     .,  J  I  picliujfei  and  on  this:  ,    ,' 

S  sscalK^  in  this  youth; 

^       I  le  soiii,  of  Pitt  hiinsslf,  '\ 

,-       J  sbfieh  or  coraQiandi    . 

,    J  ^nius.pt.Engiand,  , .:,  "  ,  ;; 

t        I  top.fff  freedpm'sTjill;      ,    ■.    . 

1  .,  „_ d  s^ju  to  s«t  his  seal 

To  give  his  countrj^  earnest  of  a.  patriot. 

.Loo}(  ye  now  what  followt :       >  ;.  ' 

Jlarkj  secret  influence,  Vito  a  mildew'il  ear,' 
^lasting  lliis  puWic  virlue.     lias  he  eyes? 
Could  hu  Chis  bright  a$sepit>Ty)caTC  to  please, 
To  batlen  on  that  benc^ij!!. ',  .     ,^  ,  '   '_,' 

The  ri(cht  lionourable  genitleinan  mav  profit  the- leu  - 

from  these  obseEvalionF;,  irom  jbelieving  that  I  seek  thenij 


anil  th»t,£,^T«'a  pjeKucein.Daakingitbeni:  if  hetfc^kg 
;o,  I  caa-assDjce  tiiia^-^u^n ,  m^  honour,  that  he  U.niis. 
takt^n;-— sa  Tery-muclf  mist^beii,  tbal  tbu-  incanTtmieBctv 
whicb  thi!  c,iiauiry  ^uSiSFb-At  iJut  ntatneDt,  from  tbcwant 
of  :,i|  settled  gOTtiirnm^it,  Ape  gff»tij.]nigh,iane<i  tomy, 
feeliogs,  from  tbe  retluctiua,  that .  ll^,art:  increased  by: 
Ijf^.uiiginded  arobition.  ,.Our  fathe^K  wer«i  friends;  an^ 
I.  was  tau£t>t)  from  my,  infancy,  to  reverence  the  nam^ 
of.PiTT  y — an  original  paf^ality,  which,  instead  of  being 
Aminisheil,  was  strongly,  cuahrmcd  by  an  acquain(anc« 
jfiib^he  .Figbtjionourable  j^nUi^njaq  hiaiself,  nhich  I. 
mtf^  icultJTating  with  plifsaure,  ^i),en  he  w^  Uifieit,  fefim 
]i'^  ifrq(e»^oa  into  a  difl'ereiit  scqnf^  '£<et.)))m  j^t>t>tl)mlf: 
Q/flf^i^Vith'iXessiu&ln^ad,  or  the  tne^n,  effi^it'M'biB 
^en^:, because  th,e^  have  been  tgo^nuicb  Shii  t^pi.c  fl( 
^[^(^ rip  hen;  already,  anil  both.:I  , And  tbe  public  arjft 
no^ii;  ri.';^p)i^  Uie  bitter  feu  its  of  these  intemiierate  pi;abes. 
*j^  ilt  is.^ood,"  said  J^rein|ab^  "  for  ft  maiti  Ut  \teu  the 
yff^UsJ^h}^  youth;"  and  if  tbe  right  boaourable  g€»tle« . 
■i^n  baA  fended  to  this^maiim,  he^pHld-Qql,  »t  to 
«ariy  a  period,  have  de<:IarL'd  against  ^.subordinate  situ, 
ation ;  but  would  have  lent  the  aid  of  his  faculties,  to 
^arry  un  tbe  atlairs  of  tiu^  fttuuvtry,  which  wanted  no. 
Ihing  but  stability  to  rendL-r  them  glorious,  instead  of  set. 
ting  upatonpc  for  himself  4'*^  bethefirt>t;  bepaOsebtl^ 
too  hastily  declared  agi(ins^  b^DS  subordinate,  and  doing 
it  under  circumstances,  which  could  not  but  fur  a  time 
at  least  (the  spirit  of  the  house  would  1akc.e»iie4t  shonrd 
qi}^  bS.lpnS^idistHrb  acid  distraat  aU  .the  operations  of 
gHTttrBin^iiitj'awj  diii^ppoint  th^-mosit, solid  iolcrfsfs  of 
ttte  P«J»l¥i-"-      -■:    ■■     '-■  ■■   i'  ■-■■■         ':■■:'-.<■■ 

JjQ*..iiery  dififercnt  has  been  the  prtkgresa  of  n^  ho. 
nb^r^ble  fmn^.that  ,sits  near,  fqc,  >tba  wa^iDut  hatched- 
;(t,t>u»!,ijlto  ji  QMI^ilit^,  by  t^e,fat^t  of^hi^  *>y"^  ambition, 
fei*.t»w'^)#«''fciM^5'.«'>fldjCqfibiB>|t«.d*n  fa  Hbe  words  »f 
<i«&M'll^et.i.'l'!'>«?'^-M"S')Wlt*.ia.  hMj'outb,"  pMsed: 
4fiQti£l^.(he|Si>{)o,r4in%te  o%cea»4lird  matured  h»S:talentBqi 
»ite*>'W.'if>d-.l^b«PW4s  ,o»pBfti(io.ofii  Bfinlngy  bji'  the  nfc' 
<i«Tftl)il«'P«rf-'*s  I^::bis,  i)flwerf»l  n|ind».  tfl  a  ««^rkii^y  of 
BftMl^l-jff^'''W^.?Wd  c«>«we*'*'«'^w»r"'''cb  this  house 
lH4;'B»niJ?iit».^SFlw'i'l  and  f^f.fiicti(>n,  aclqno«lwlgodl 
'J>  atH*.ii.jfiHclt.:*:?ia[i,<flw*.-Jbfi  qoimtU?  «S  ,his  cOMntcy;! 
iji,(bp^o4£.,»rf  ,b*vr^6t^)set15,  w)^eihe#iijoyod  the  full- 


tmtHi^fe-  of  fire  hcfuse  fo'^te  eftk  to'1%()i'o4i^  p)knf 
for  h«r  lnter«fti;  aM  icr  tftr^rw  i#>cfy  tMng  itttto'eoofn* 
fSon,  Dy  tile  introdiiMlba  ef  otiiM  nt<sn,'  itrfroifttccd,  a^  H 
rtwrt14'Se)Nta,  fflrRd  otheir  ^orp^se' A&n  to- b«get  tW 
tunfutian,  wwievOHia*;,  W- wecannot  feftKj-,  wfcinay 
an  l*tt9*li(ive'leB*wf»'lanWiir.'-i'rhese-eriis  arc,  hwwwWj| 
1m^tf*i  bj  ttK  rigtrt  hoftoiii^le'gtfffflemswaftd  WS-cflK. 
Iwigiici,  t»  auMTwr  SD«tce!-^-to'IBe'bHl  f or  *e- regiiTai 
fton  of  tiw  Rsst  IrApi,  fiiom  <rtK  mfscMef^  of  iriiie&  th^ 
had  s(«pp«(t  fdrth  to  iareflffecBstitry,— a  iimgvagemoSt 
iadec«nt  i»  this  fa<nne  of  c»rAm(His',----wliiclt  ftionglW  it 
Iheir'iirtylo'tftc  puMictopassi*  by^majorf^of  aft<W« 
vhuitA^;  iHit'whicft'Wss,  however,  to  bft-ta&wft*W 
^mtiWcHWHtitF-^ngeroDH,  notffithTtandrag  t^ist  anAitu 
titf,'  bet«!se  J*i1(*d  beeri  tHsappfoved  by  a  m^oifMy  a* 
6ighH!pn"n>t«»  !«■  Act  lOr**,  soBic  of  whom  t  rivtteSeim 
eenH?entimi9  Mid  Indepenil^nf  opinions;  ftirttlje  wiijo- 
l*#y  ofithicttSTfraH  inajdritytotoiupwiprinCT{iIes  wWcS 
the  FdRM  of  die  hoOSewiW  riot  permit  me  to  ftllMfe'tOr 
fhrthertlfMi'M say,-' that-individual  nffbkmen  'ftft  not 
ahv^'»  gfitfieyneiii-  '  '  '     ' 


LKIii    ilfr.  DiMdkwi'  fnda  lord  Sfet^'llei)  ait  ■the 

■  mtatHfed pevrii  '  •'       ''  ''.-■"■  '■  '"i 

TiiEiiftare  sewral  perscrts,  liifUInad*' 
an-riayawmboffrolf  eorfpty,  who  are-i««ifortS«Melf,'a« 
this  time,  deprived  of  tliu  happiness  and  comf<i^''af  ^flti' 
joyfni;  tfini^  li«r«t1tary  )ios9esri«^s.  -  T)^os«'  riDttapi^y 
disn  IU»o«uff»iVi)  fl^iK>the'a<?tir«  pBrt'Wtlirfi  tltei^  Mi- 
coMotu  e»  (hemsul  ties  'hatie-  tHkten  -M  a'  liK  'afoMi«^' tcvi- 
MIUmyMiathMi  (kJriWISedUl(^einpi)>c',<i«id>tf^r^(<T^ 
ttmwa  the-tH«aiBn«'royar:fjl1M1^>;-^bvt'^og6'fBili!s>ati^ 
ajilaisiitiM  aretiow'^h-eiy '^o^M'ay^  i^titl'l  cHt'MlA[ 
tmtlt  dDd'ljtletlee  ^t-nt^,-  thaf.kif  pre^Mit  nlftjexS^'Ai'i' 
aot'taikis  dofiiitiloitH  a' iA«i%-l}iti,y«''arf4  Ioy«)  iJeti;pl^ 
tima  those  who  |M^esa  tlie.lb«nnltfl^5''of  t)ie''tiWtfi>< 
Tliey  hi*e  frequentFy  giv^  thn-moHt'dis^M^icMd'arHl'. 
OtomoMible  piWoTa  of  tRet#^tWM.'«r'tU;i^-'tl(le4^Ultl.tct 
theik-'cotnitry,  aad-thtrir'Myattv'ftiHte  Kdt'W!iHv«M^as; 


bf  «xpendhig  their  treaaares,  «Dd  often  pouring' f«rtli 
th«ir  Mood  for  the  defence  and  gtarj  of  Great  Britato.  ' 

Surely,  therefore,  that  people  who  hare  eaiiei  forth 
thdr  Biilitary  skill  for- the  honour  of  their  coan^men, 
••~who  hare  often  repelled  the  enem^^  who  h&ve  ofteiF^ 
didded  new  iustre  to  our  former  glorious  fttchierwinenUj 
merit  at  least  some  amall  degree  of  acktidwledgetnentf 
tmi  gratitude  from  their  fellew-sobjeeis.  Their  canw 
of  farmer  misunderstanding  is  now  no  more ;  and  at  thef- 
havc  made  themseUes  illustrious  in  the  ficidh,  they  daiB 
tile  protection  of  the  Britiith  administration  in  the  oabi. 
Set.— I  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  peoptci  alhideto' 
itre  those  hardy  aoils  of  Britaki  who  inhaWted  tiie  m>ftun^ 
tains  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;-— «-  rice  (ft  me*  to- 
Whom  an  illustrious  stMesman,  in  a  tbiTM^  'tW)  hoA  paid 
lAe  higher  tribute  of  applause  for  their  military  'pr»w«as. 

1  am  prond  to  have  been  the*  first  who  called  fi»th 
those  resources  from  the  bleak  wilds  and  muunitt^ouff 
parts  of  thv  north,  as  they  bare  been  the  means  of  retT 
■tofitig  peace  and  tranqurlTity  tO  oar  dolniniom  when 
most  other  resources  bad  been  applied  to  in  rain.  I, 
Kke  the  illustrious  statesman  to  whom  I  allude,  am  not 
too  partial  to  this  or  that  part  of  tbe  country,  but  freely 
confess,  that  I  am  stimuhited  from  matirci  of  juetice  bd4 
humanity,  to  make  a  proposition,  which  has  for  its  uU 
timale  object,  the  restoration  of  property  to  (he  rea! 
proprietors,  and  giving  peace  and  happinese  to  some  {ia> 
diriduals,  who  merit  well  of  society.— The  illustriouH 
person  to  whom  I  allude,  i»  tfie  late  ebrl  of  Chatham,  a 
name '  glorious  in  the  annals  (rf  Creat  fii'itain,  and  whti 
has  spoken  of  the  hardy  sons  oF  the  north  in  terms  of  the 
most  expressive  padegyric.  ,"  1  am  not,"  said  he, 
"^  '*  attached  to  one  part  of  the  country  more  than  ano-' 
ther.  1  am  above  all  local  prejudices.— It  is  *m4tter 
of  indifference  to  me,  whether  a  rtan  was  rockeditt  M* 
crarflc,  on  this  ot  ou  the  ofht*  side'of  the  TW*e*. — I 
sought  torynerit  where  1  could  find  it; — and,  1  fodii^'il 
in  the  moffntains  of  tte  eortJi.— Thiwe  hardy  sons  ans-  , 
wercd  the  emergency  of  the  times,  and  I  hate  dire  honour 
■to  boast  of  being  the  first  Who  calRd  their  powers  forth 
Jnto  action. — They  were,  in  a  manner,  piFfasCTibed  and 
forgotten,  till  1  emancipated  them  from  their  bondage, 
and  helped  to  wipe  away  the  odium  which  was  niiber^ty" 
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filed  upon  tbcin.— -No  sooner  had  they  taken  the  5cld  ia 
the  service  of  their  country,  than  they  turned  the  tide  of 
var,  and  Our  manly  exertions  nere  croirned  with  auc. 
cesB.-^They  fought  our  battles,  they  bfed  freely  in  the 
■Auie  came,  and  fia^e  the  enemy  t^  u^dcrst«ud,  that  Bri- 
tish yalour  was  not  to  be  comquered  without  a  supedor 
dtgne  of  personal  caur«ge  and  bravery. — I'heir  fidelity 
eould  only  be  equalled  by  theif  iatr«pidity,  which  haa 
.  rignalized  Otfir  own  and  the  country's  renown  alt  orer 
the  world.''-:- 

.  These  were  the,  Bentinwnta  of  that  great  minister,  who 
had  shakcrt  the  dominions  of  the  French  monarch  to  the 
centre^  1  confe&s  I  am  as  free  from  aatJonal  prejudices 
a*  the  much-esUemed  eori,  and  adopt  the  tireseut  pro. 
position'  frjfm  ^ootivea.uf^  sound  policy,  i  am  not  at- 
tached to  one  part  of  the  country  more  than  to  another, 
and  wpuld  be  happy  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  my  irapartialtty-  The  unfortunate  persons 
wlw^e  case  1  now  ^abmit  to  parliament,  hare  been  de- 
priTed  of  their  e»tates  /oriiear  forty  years.  1  do  not 
call  to  qneclion  the  national  expediency  which  has  im- 
pijlled  the  legislature  to  enact  those  laws  that  have  oi»;. 
rated  so  rigidly  against  'them;— ^but  if,  by  an  alteration 
of  .the  tiuics,  and  an  alteration  of  opinion,  motives  of 
humanity  could  be  adopted,  it  would,  I  am  cunvioced, 
be  worthy  lof  a  British  parliament,  to  alleviate  the  dis.- 
tFeFst>s  ^f,  their; fellow-creatures,  by  restoring  to  them 
those  possessions  which  they  once  had  a  right  to  enjoy. — 
Tliejr  pas^  at«fn(«iw^t  dpnutfids  it  as  an  act  of  justice : 
their  future  .conduct,  rf  Vc  may  judge  from-their  past 
senrices  to  the  stale,  .)^ill  make  it  an  act  of  national  wis> 
(Jofi.  Th(^)  have  alTcady  suffered  siifftcienfty  for  the 
liart  they  hate,  tak^n  io  the  late  rcbelUon  in  1745.-^ 
They-h^ve;  been  jironcri bed — they  have  been  forced  into 
*>il?!^T'^^lV  lia^e,  fre^ufntly  been  reduced  to  the  most 
deplorable' dU4mma.;-^ia  short, — tliey  ba^e  , labonred 
up^er  evqr}*s|>(;cicEiDf  misfortune  and  aliliction. — Instead 
of  coiB£or|a^jy  enjoying  their  own  lands  ai^l  .posses- 
si  on3,—>-ijjftti;^  of -passing  their  time  io  Uie  sweet  society 
of  t)|eir  wives  and  chtldren, — instead  of  enjoying  those 
bje^sipigs  ,<^-])4fh  God  had,  in  a  former  period,  bestowed 
upon  tfi^ii>j.,((»ey  arc — excruciating  thought! — doomed 
*o  a  variety  of  oumiilicated  disasters, — and  forced  to  seek 


&at  asylum  and  happinesi  in  a  f»ieic>  tud,  wWk  tn 

donied  Ibem  at  their  native  hornet* 

1  am.haypyto  diink  tliat  my  proposition  bai  beca 
frequently  in  contemplation  of  (erenil  ad  minis  trafioni. 
I  have  oftun  mentiuned  it  to  tlie  noble  lord  in  the  bio* 
ribbon,  when  he  was  minister  of  the  country ;  and,  ) 
cui  assure  the  committee,  that  to  the  honour  of  his  lord, 
ship  be  it  laid,  he  bos  often  entered  into  the  sabject  witb 
the  greatest  w&rmth  and  tenderaes^  ;^^.ai]d>  hai,  on  all 
occasions,  acted  as,  a  man  of  honour,  integrity,  aad  uni> 
Yersal  philanthropy. — la  justice  to  the  late  administra- 
tion, it  is  proper  to  mention,  tbat  they  intended  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  of  a  similar  nature.  But  the  dif- 
ferent administrations  of  this  eonntry  have  of  late  been 
(o  fluctuating,  that  it  bos  been  'impossible  for  them  to 
prosecute  any  such  design  with  effect.  However,  I  can 
now  congratulate  the  people  on  the  occasion,  when  the 
present  ministry  will  hare  it  in  their  power  to  ^leriate 
the  distresses  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  by  cestaring 
to  them  their  estates  and  property. 

The  immortal  earl  of  Chatham  was  the  first  man,  after 
the  late  unfortunate  rebellion,  (hat  called  those  men 
forth  from  obscurity.  Ha  intended  to  have  rewarded 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  as  appears  from  the  cnco> 
xniums  which  he  bestowed  njion  them  some  years  ago, 
on  a  question  relaUve  to  the  stomp  act,  when  he  bad  «i 
opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  Uigh> 
landen. — This  design,  bowiHrcr,  was  frustrated  ;~bii^ 
it  gires  me  singular  felicity  4*  ihink  that  what  was  s« 
bappily  begun,  under  the  admiaistratioa  of  that  illattri. 
ous  personage,  will  be  completed  under  that  af  hh  xm ; 
for  I  am  fully  pennaded,  that  none  will  object  to  • 
measure  wlueh  ii  pr^nant  witb  tlM  Bott  hifpf  con- 
■eqacBcei. 


I<XIII>    Sptech  of  Scipio  JJricmMts  #»  hit  miiierff 

at  etUliHg  them  together  ftfltr  m  H^Un. 

I  NETEK  thought  I  should  have  baea  at  a  lo»  In  what 
kanner  to  address  my  axwj,  Mot  titiX  1  have  applied 
myself  more  to  words  IhoB  to  things;  but  became  1 
MTo  been  accutomed  to  Oe  geniui  •!  MUiau,  bawinf 
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been  truoed  up  in  the  cawp  mimost  from  my  childbood. 
But  I  am  in  doubt  what  or  how  to  ijieak  to  joo,  not 
KBOwing;  wliat  ntms  ta  pve  jou.  Shall  1  rail  you  citi- 
zen;, vlift  hare  reTolted  from  your  countiy  ?  Soldiers, 
who  have  disownad  the  anthority  of  your  general,  and 
fcroke  youi  military  oath  i  Enemies  i  I  percdfe  the 
mien,  the  aspect  and  habit  of  citizens ;  but  discern  the 
Actions,  werdi,  designi  and  dispositions  of  enemies. 


tXIV.     Hanibttt  to  hit  toldieri. 

I  KNOW  not,  soldiers,  whether  5011  or  your  prisoners 
be  encompassed  by  fortune  with  the  stricter  bonds  and 
necessities.  Two  seas  enclose  you  on  the  right  and 
left:— not  a  ship  to  flee  to  for  escaping.  Before  you,U 
the  Po,  a  ri»er  broader  and  more  rapid  than  the  Rhone ; 
behind  you  are  the  Alps,  oter  which,  even  when  your 
numbers  were  undiminished,  you  were  hardly  able  to 
force  a  passage.  Here,  then,  soldiers,  you  must  dther 
conquer  or  die,  the  Tery  first  hour  yoti  meet  the  enemy. 
But  tho  same  fortune  which  has  thus  laid  you  under  the 
necessity  of  6ghtiag,  has  set  before  your  eyes  (hose  re- 
wards  of  vietory,  than  which  no  men  are  eier  wont  to 
wish  for  greater  froln  the  immortal  gods.  Should  we  hy 
OUr  Talour  recover  only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were 
-xatished  froui  oar  fathers,  those  would  be  no  inconsi- 
derable prizes.'  Yet  what  are  these?  The  wealth  ai 
Rome,  wha'tever  riches  she  has  heaped  together  in  (he 
spoils  of  <natlons,  all  these,  with  the  masters  of  them, 
will  be  yours.  You  hare  been  long  enough  employed 
in  driving  the  cattle  upot)  the  vast  mountains  of  Lusita- 
nia  and  Cdtiberia;  you  have  hitherto  met  with  no  re> 
ward  worthy  of  the  labours  and  dangers  you  have  uader- 
gone.  The  time  is  now  come  to  reap  the  futl  recom- 
pence  of  your  toilsome -inarches  over  so  many  mountains 
'  xnd  riters,  and  through  so  many  'nations,  all  of  them  in 
arms.  This  is  tht  place  which  fortune  has  appointed  to 
lie  the  limits  of  ^our  labours;  it  is  here  that  yos  v^l 
finish  yonr  glorious  warfare,  and  receive  an  ample  r«^ 
.  eompence  of  your  completed  service.  Fer  I  would  not 
hnc  you  imagine,  that  uctory  will  be  as  difficult  u  tit* 
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saae  of  a  Roman  var  is  great  and  soundins-  It  bas 
orten  happened  that  a.  despiied  eoemy  has  gWen  a  bloody 
battle,  md  the  m*st  renowned  kings  and  nation  have 
by  a  small  force  been  overthrown.  And  if  you  but  take 
away  the  glitter  of  the  Roman  naine,  what  b  there, 
wherein  they  may  stand  in  competition  with  yon  ?  For 
(to  say  nothing  of  your  service  in  war  for  twenty  years 
t<^ether  with  so  much  »alour,and  success)  from  the  Tcry 
{Hilars  of  Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  tlie  ntmoct 
bounds  of  tke  earth,  through  so  many  warlike  nations  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  are  you  not  c*me  hither  Tictorious  i 
And  with  whom  are  you  now  to  fight?  With  raw  s«|. 
diers,  aa  Undisciplined  army,  beaten,.  Tanquishedj  be- 
B«ged  l»y  the  Gauls  the  Tcry  last  summer,  an  army  un. 
known  to  their  leader,  and  they  unacquainted  with 
bin. 

Or  shall  I,  who  was  bom  I  might  almost  say,  biat  cer- 
tainly brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father,  that  most 
excellent  geaaral,  shall  I,  the  canquerttr  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and  aot  only  of  tTe  Alpine  nations,  but,  which  is 
greater  yet,  of  th«  Alps  themselTes,  shall  I  coupare  my- 
self with  this  half.year  captain  ?  A  capt^n  before  whom 
should  one  place  the  two  annies  with  their  ensigns,  I  am 
peniiaded  he  would  not  know  to  which  of  them  he  is  Con.^ 
sul.  I  eateem  it  no  small  adfantage,  soldiers,  that  there 
is  not  ot>e  among  you,  who  has  not  often  been  an  eye. 
witness  of  my  exploits  in  war ;  not  one  of  whose  valour 
I  myself  have  not  been  a  i pectator,  so  as  (o  be  able  fs 
Same  tho  times  and  places  of  his  oohle  stchieTemrats ; 
that  with  soldiers,  whom  I  have  s  thousand  times  praised 
and  rewarded,  and  whose  pupil  1  was,  before  I  became 
their  general,  I  shall  march  against  an  amy  of  tnen, 
strangers  to  one  another. 

On  what  side  joeTer  J  turn  my  eyes,  I  behold  tM  fnH 
of  courage  and  streogth ;  a  Tetcran  infuitry ;  a  molt 
Sallant  cavalry^  yoii,  my  allies,  most  faithful  and  Ta. 
liant:  you,  Carthaginians,  whom  not  only  your  eona* 
try's  caus«,  but  the  justest  anger  impels  to  battlfe  The 
hope,  the  courage  of  assulants,  is  always  greater  than  of 
those  who  aCt  upon  the  defeasiTe.  With  hostile  ban n en 
displ^ed,  you  are  come  down  upon  Italy :  yoU  bring 
^  war.  Grief, -injuries,  indignities  fire  yoUr  minds,  and 
ipnr  yoa  forirard  to  rerenge!  First  they  dnnande^ 
M  3 
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ne;  Qiat  I,  your  (eiieral,  shonld  be  delivered  tip  t« 
them;  neit,  all  of  yon,  who  had  fought  at  the  siege  of 
flagnntum ;  and  -we  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  es» 
tremest  torture*.  Prood  and  crnel  nation !  E>ery  thing 
innst  be  ycmrs,  and  at  ynnr  disposal !  You  are  to  pre- 
icribeto  08  with  whom  wc  shall  make  war,  with  whom 
■we  shall  make  peace !  You  are  to  set  us  bounds;  ta 
that  ns  up  within  hills  and  riyers;  but  you— yon  are 
not  to  obserte  the  limits  which  yourseWes  have  fixed  1 
Pass  not  the  Iberus.  What  next  ?  Toncfa  not  the  Sa- 
gantiTice ;  Sagnntnm  u  upan  the  Iberus ;  tnote  not  a 
itep  towards  that  city.  Is  it  a  small  matter  then,  that 
yon  have  depriTed  us  of  our  ancient  possessions,  SicU^f 
«nd  Sardinia;  you  would  hare  Spain  too?  Well,  #« 
flhall  yield  Spain ;  and  then — you  will  pass  into  Africa. 
Will  pass,  did  I  say  1 — This  very  year  they  ordered  ona 
of  tlieir  cunsuls  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain.  ?f  o, 
soldiers;  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  bnt  what  we  can 
vindicate  with  our  swords.  Con(e  an  then.  Be  men. 
The  Retnams  may  witfc  mote  safety  be  cowards ;  they 
*ave  their  own  conntfy  b^ind  them,  have  places  of  re. 
fugete  -flee  to,  and  arn  secure  from  danger  in  the  roadi 
thither;  bnt  for  you  there  is  no  middle  fortune  between 
ileath  and  victory.  Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your 
viinds,  and  OHce  again,  1  say,  yon  are  conqueror). 


IdXV.    Catiline  to  his  foldiert^  prewiovi  to  the  hatttt 
which  proved  decisive  both  ^  hit  cause  ajyf /«<«. 

I  HATE  found  by  experience,  fellow-soMkrs,  that 
words  increase  not  bravery ;  that  a  spintless  army  It 
VNtfaer  rendered  hardy,  nor  a  dastardly  army  valiant, 
bf_  a  apeech  from  the  commander.  Whatever  portion 
of  courage  any  man  possesses,  from  nature  or  habit,  just 
M  much  will  he  display  in  battle.  Vain  it  is  to  exhort 
that  man  whom  neither  glory  aor  danger  can  animate: 
the  force  of  fctr  deprives  hiia  of  his  hearing.  My  mo* 
tire  for  calling  you  togedier,  fellow- soldiers,  wat  to 
fnraish  yon  with  a  few  points  of  instruction;  as  aJM 
to  communicate  to  yon  my  last  reuilt,  ud  the  groimi 
of  it 


»tLJBtB.iTirE.  Xt5 

You  already  knaw*  what  a  dreadful  calamit;^  XventO' 
liu  has  bruuglit  at  once  upon  himself  and  us,  bj  hi* 
-  slowness  and  lifeless  conduct :  you  knuw  bow,  by  wait* 
ing  for  succours  from  Home,  1  was  prevented  from 
marching  tntv  Gaul.  At  present  all  of  you  see,  as  -wM 
as  1,  our  sad  situation.  Two  armies  of  the  enemy  presi- 
U9,  aud  ol)!itriict  our  niotioas ;  one  from  Rome,  anolhef 
from  Gaul.  To  abide  any  longer  in  our  preieot  station^ 
were  it  erer  so  much  our  choice,  is  utterly  denied  us,  by 
our  scarcity  of  provisiocis,  and  of  other  necessaries ;  and 
iriiithersue*er  you  choose  to  remoTe,  you  mutt  spea 
yourselves  a  passage  with  your  swords. 

Ueoce  1  warn  and  conjure  you  to  exert  your  courage 
like  mea  determined  aod  undaunted ;  and  to  reoieiiiber^ 
when  you  engage,  that  in  your  hamls  you  carry  wealth, 
dignity,  aod  glory;  nay,  your  liberty  and  your  coantry. 
If  w>  oTcrcume,  we  shall  ascertain  our  own  safety  on 
every  «de ;  we  shall  have  store  of  provision ;  the  niUDi> 
cipal  cities  and  colonies  will  be  open  to  receive  ni.  But 
if  we  shrink,  through  fear,  we  shall,  in  all  these  particn^ 
lars,  see  ourselves  utterly  crossed  and  distressed:  nor  will 
they  whom  their  arms  could  not  defend,  find  defence 
from  any  station,  or  from  any  friends. 

You  arc  besides  to  remember,  that  you,  my  fellow, 
■oldiers,  and  the  opposite  army,  are  by  no  means  urged 
to  engage  by  the  same  or  equal  motives.  Our  native 
country,  ourcammoii  liberty,  nay,  our  lives  are  tht 
prizes  for  which  we  combat.  Their  task  is  idle  and  un. 
interesting,  whilst  they  fight  to  support  the  lordly  dami. 
nion  of  a  few.  Let  this  rouse  you  to  attack  them  the 
more  undauntedly,  still  tememberiagyoar  forner  talonc 
tai  atchievements. 

We  migtit,  indeed,  have  passed  our  days,  with  infinite 
infaiDy,  in  banishment.  Some  of  yiiu  might  have  staid 
at  Route,  reduced  to  beggary,  aikd  to  be  dependaitli 
Upon  the  ainiience  of  others.  Xs  such  wretched  condi- 
tions of  life  appeared  iatulerable  to  brave  men,  you  de- 
termined to  follow  the  present  course.  If  you  desire  ta 
.  forsake  this  course,  still  you  tnust  exert  your  courage 
unijauntedly  :  in  war  he  uuly  who  conqueis  can  change 
it  for  peac'i.  In  truth,  to  hope  for  safety  from  fiiglit,  is 
dawndght  madness;  for  then  you  turn  from  the  enemy 
.   those  rer^  arms  which  secve  for  your  defence  against  hiiu. 


lis  tlXtJX£RdTIFX. 

During  battle,  he  who  is  in  most  fear,  ii  e»er  in  most 
ianpjr :  courage  serves  for  a  wall  of  dercnce. 

Wheo  I  coQsiiler  your  characters,  my  ffHow- soldiers, 
and  recollect  your  past  exploits,  liigb  are  the  ho|>cs  which 
I  enfertaiu  of  victory;  encouraged  as  I  am  by  yoiir  re- 
Eolutton,  your  age,  your  heroic  Tirlue,  and  even  by  our 
comtnoD  ni^cessity  ;  that  necessity  ivhicli  ntaltes  cowards 
braTe.  The  straitaess  of  «ur  situation  lecures  U8  from 
being  cnconpaMcd  bj  our  enemies,  howerer  Bumerous. 
Should  fortune  desert  yon  in  enry  to  your  brarery,  be 
tnre  not  to  lose  your  liTes,  without  ample  rengeance 
upon  your  foep ;  nor  suffer  yourseWes  to  be  taken,  Kn4 
ftanghtered  like  cattle;  rather  die  fighting  lik«  men, 
ftnd  (has  leaTe  to  the  enemy  »  bloody  and  moumfoi 
victory. 


PART  III, 
JUIXICIAL. 


I.     Sforsa,  duke  of  Milan,  pleading  kit  caute  before 
the  emperor  Charles  f. 

Sforza.    I  COM?  QOt,  emperor,  t'  iarade  thy  meTcy^ 
By  fawning  an  thy  fortune  ;  nor  briiig  ivith  me 
Excuses,  or  denials.     I  profess 
(And  with  a  good  man's  confidence,  er'a  thii  instant 
That  I  am  in  thy  pow'r)  Lwas  thine  enemy ; 
Thy  deadly  and  vow'denemy ;  one  that  wish'd 
'  Confusion  to  tby  person  and  estates ; 
And  with  my  utmost  pow'rs  and  deepest  counsels^ 
Had  they  been  truly  follow'd,  further'd  it ; 
Nor  will  I  now,  altliough  my  neck  were  under 
The  hangman's  axe,  with  one ^oor  syllable 
Confess,  bnt  that  1  honour'd  the  French  kin 
More  than  thyself,  and  all  men. 

Now,  gire  me  leare 
(My  hate  against  thyself,  and  tore  to  him 
Friiely  acknowledg'd)  to  give  up  the  reatoos 
That  iijudc  mc  so  aiiectcd.     In  my  wants 
I  ever  found  htm  faitiiful :  had  supplier* 
Of  men  and  monies  from  him  ;  and  my  hopes, 
Quite  sunk,  were,  by  his  graci-,  buoy'd  up  again: 
He  was,  indeed,  to  me  as  my  good  angel, 
To  guard  me  from  all  dangers.     1  dare  speak 
(Nay  must  and  will)  his  praise  now,  in  as  high 
And  loud  a  key,  as  when  he  was  thyc'^uat. 
The  benefits  he  sow'il  in  uie,  met  nut 
Uo'hankful  ground,  but  yielded  him  his  own 
With  fair  increase,  and  1  still  glory  ia  it. 
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And,  Aoii|;h  mj  fartniiM  (poor,  compar'd  toli!>> 
And  Milan,  weigli'd  with  France,  apprar  aj  sothtBgy 
Are  IB  &y  fury  burnt;  let  it  be  mention'd. 
They  Berr'd  but  as  snail  tapers  to  attend 
The  lolemn  Same  at  tfcU  great  funeral; 
And  vith  tbem  I  will  gladly  waste  myself. 
Rather  than  undergo  the  imputation 
Of  being  base  or  nntbajtXfui- 
Jf  that,  then,  to  be  grateful 
For  courtesies  receiied,  or  not  to  learo 
A  friend  is  bia  neceaiities,  be  a  crima 
Amongtt  yoQ  Spaniards,  (nbich  other  natiou 
That  like  yon,  ain'd  at  empire,  lor'd  and  cberirii'4 
Where'er  they  foand  it,)  Sfona  bring!  his  head 
To  pay  the  forfeit.     Nor  come  I  as  a  itaTc, 
Finion'd  and  fetter'd,  in  a  iqualid  weed, 
Falling  before  thy  feet,  knetling  and  howling. 
For  a  forettall'd  remission  :  that  were  poor, 
An4  would  bnt  shame  thji  Tictory ;  for  coaqnevt 
Over  bate  foes,  it  a  captirity, 
And  not  a  triumph,     I  ne'er  fear'd  to  Ae, 
More  than  I  wish'd  to  ti*c.     When  I  had  reaeli'd 
My  ends  in  being  a  duke,  I  wore  these  robea. 
This  crown  upon  my  head,  and  to  i>j  side 
This  sword  was  giit :  and,  witneM  truth,  that,  now 
Tis  in  another's  power,  whe»  I  (hall  part 
.  With  (hem  and  life  together,  I'm  the  same: 
Myveins  then  did  notiwetl  with  pride;  noraoir 
They  shrink  for  fear. — Know,  sir,  that  Sfona  standi 
Prepftr'd  for  either  fortune. 

But,  if  example 
Of  my  fidelity  to  the  French  (whose  hononrs, 
Titles,  and  glories,  are  now  aaiCA  with  yours ;  - 
As'brooks,  deVour'd  by  riicrs,  lose  their  names) 
Has  power  to  invite  you  to  make  him  a  friend 
That  hath  gnat  evident  proof,  he  knows  to  1ot(^ 
And  to  be  thankful,  this  my  crown,  now  yonr*!. 
You  may  restore  rae,  and  in  me  instruct 
These  brave  commanders  (should  your  fortune  change 
Which  now  I  wish'  not)  what  they  may  expect 
From  noble  enemies  for  being  faithful. 
The  charges  of  the  war  I  will  defray, 
And,  what  yos  may  (not  without  hazard)  foro^ 


Bring  freely  to  yau  :  I  '11  preTent  the  cries 
Of  inurder'd  infants,  and  of  raviali'd  maids, 
Wliich,  in  a  city  sack'd,  call  on  hearea's  jiutice, 
And  stop  the  course  of  glorious' victories. 
And,  when  1  know  the  cai>taius  and  the  soldiers, 
Tbat  hare  in  the  Iftte  b»ttle  dose  best  lerricc, 
And  are  to  be  rewarded,  1  loyselff 
According  to  their  quality  and  meriti, 

Will  see  them  largely  recwapeni'd. I've  sai<^ 

And  now  expect  my  senteitce. 

Charlet.     Tliou  lust  so  far 
Outgone  my  espectatioD,  noble  Sforza^ 
(For  :iuuti  1  bold  thee^  and  true  constincyT 
Kais'd  oA'  a  brare  foundation,  bears  such  palm 
And  privilege  with  it,  that,  where  we  behold  it,. 
Though  in  an  enemy,  it  does  comnand  oe 
To  loTe  and  honour  it. — By  my  future  hopes 
X  'm  glad  for  thy  take,  that,  in  seeking  farourf 
Thou  didst  not  borrow  of  vice  her  indirect, 
Crooked,  aod.  abject  meao*  i  and  for  mine  own, 
That  (since  my  purposes  mutt  now  be  chang'd 
Tottching  luy  life^aml  fortunes);  the  world  canaoC 
Tax  me  of  lerity  in  my  settled  councils; 
I  being  neither  wrought  by  tempting  briboi, 
Mor  lecTile  flattery;  bat  forc'd  unto  it 
By  a  fair  war  of  Tirtae. 

All  former  passages  of  bate  be  buried  f  - 
For  thus  with  open  arms  1  meet  thy  love,: 
And  as  a  friend  embrace  it ;  and  so  far 
Xam  From  robbing..thee'of  the  least  hoaoar. 
That  with  my  hands,  to  make  it  sit  the  falter, 
1  set  thy  cruwn  on«e  more  upon  thy  head; 
And  do  not  only  ftyle  thee  diik«  of  Milanr  - 
But  irow  to  keep  thee  so :  yet,  not  to  take 
From-  others  to  give  only  to  thyself, 
1  will  not  hinder  your  magnificence 
To  my  commanders,  neither  will  1  urge' it  ;^' 
Bst  in  that,  m  in  all  things  else,  I  Jeate  yov  ■ 
fa  be  your  own  disposer^ 
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II.     Mal^orfs  defence, 

Live  I  onca  more 

To  see  tbcte  hands  and  arms  free,  these,  that  oltcR^ 
In  the  most  dreadful  horror  of  a  fight, 
Have  bct'ji  as  Ka-niarks  to  teach  such  »  were 
Seconds  in  my  attempts,  to  steer  between 
.  The  rocks  of  too  much  daring  and  pale  fear, 
To  reich  tlie  port  of  Tictory  \     When  my  sword, 
Advanc'd  thus,  to  my  enemioi  appear'd 
A  hairy  cOBiet,  threat'ning  daath  and  ruin 
To  such  as  'durst  behold  it.     Tbe^c  tbe  legs, 
Tkat,  when  our  ships  were  grappl'd,  carried  nc 
TVith  sachswiftmalion  froudeck  t«derk, 
As  they  that  saw  it,  with  amazement  tned. 
He  does  not  run,  bat  flies, 
Now  eramp'd  with  iron*, 
Hung«r  and  cold,  they  hardly  do  support  mo. 
But  I  furget  mytelf. — O  my  good  lords. 
That  sit  there  at  judges  to  determine 
The  life  and  death  «f  Malefort,  wh?re  are  row 
Those  shouts,  thone  cliecrful  looks,  thiKe  loud  &pplaiiseai 
With  which,  when  1  returned  toaden  with  spoil. 
Yon  entertain'd  your  admiral  ?     All '»  forgotten, 
And  I  stand  here  to  gite  an  accAaot  for  th^t 
Of  which  I  am  as  free  and  innocent 
As  he  that  nerer  saw  the  eye  of  hltn 

For  whom  I  stand  atisjiected. 

^Phc  main  ground,  on  which 

You  raise  the  building  of  youc  aecnsation. 

Hath  referenoe  to  my  son :  should  I  now  curse  him, 

Orwish,  in  th'  agony  of  my  troubled  soni, 

LigliluJag  had  found  him  in  his  mother's  womb, 

Tou  '1!  say,  'fis  from  the  purpose;  and  I  tiicrcAire 

Betakft  him  to  the  diyil,  and  so- leaTe  him.. 

Did  ncTer  loyal  father  but  myself 

Beget  a  trcachereits  iiiu«?     Must  it  follow^ 

]^cans»  that  he  is  impious,  I  am  false  ? 

1  iv-,uid  not  boast  my  aetions,  ye'  'lis.lawful 

To  Mpbr»id  mjf,bejiefits  to  wnthankrul  men.  * 

Who  sunk>he  Turkish  gallfyii  in  (he  Straits* 

But  >.ailefo.rt'?     Wlif>  lescu'd-the  FTench  mercbiotaj 


When  they  were  boarded,  and  stow'd  nmder  batches 

Uy  tbe  pirates  of  Algiers,  whm  every  minate 

They  did  expect  to  be  chain'd  to  the  oar, 

Bi\t.  your  now  doubted  admiral  ?     Then  ydu  fill'd 

The  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  did  praclaim, 

When  hope  had  left  them,  and  grim-Iook'd  daspair 

TIoTer'd  with  sail.st retched  wings  oT«r  thur  bea^^ 

To  me,  ai)  to  the  Neptune  of  the  sea, 

They  ow'd  the  restitution  of  their  goods, 

Their  lires,  their  liberties.     O,  can  it  then 

Be  probable,  my  lords,  that  ho,  that  never 

Became  the  master  of  a  pirate's  ship. 

But  at  the  mainyard  hung  the  captain  up,    . 

And  caused  the  rest  to  be  thrown  overboard, 

Should,  arterall  these  proofs  of  deadly  hate 

So  often  expressed  against  'em,,  entertain 

A  thnught  of  quarter  with  'em,  but  much  less  - 

(To  the  perpetual  ruin  of  my  glories) 

To  join  with  them  to  lift  a  wicked  arm 

Against  my  mother  countryi  tijis  Marseilles^ 

Which  with  my  prodigal  .expense  of  bloffd 

I  have  so  oft  protected.^—. 

What  have  I; 

Omitted  in  the  pown-offlesb  an4  blood, 
Even  in  the  birth  lo  strangle  the  designs . 
Of  this  heiJ-hi%d  woM;  my  son  i     A>as  t  my  lords, 
Irani  no  g(;d,^iiorlike  ona could  foresee 
His  cruel  thoughts^  and  cursed  purposes; 
Nor  wonkt  the  .sun'at  my  comnand  forbeac 
To  make  his  progj'ess  t<;k  theotherworld,  . 
Afiordttig  to  u^one  continued  light,. 
IVercouiU my  breath  di!per<e  thes*fOg£yniistl, 
Cover'd  with  which,  and  darknats  of  the.  night, 
Ttfeirnary,  undiscenVd,  without  resistance 
BA>et  our  harbour.-    Make  boI  that  my  foult^ 
Which  you,  in  j*«tice,  mast  ascribe-to  fortuue. 
But  if  that,  nor  my  former  acts,  nor  what 
I  Jiave  delivf,r'd,,eafl  prev^l  with  you 
To  makci^ocMltnyJutegrity  and  truth;  . 
Ripup  thi(^bosom,  and  plucJt  out  the  heart 
Tka^faVh  been  ever  loyal. 

— —Thou  searrher  of  men's  hearts, 
And  (arfrdefoadei  of  life  innacentl 


(Mjr  •tTier  crjiing  lins  awhile  not  look'd  on) 
If  ID  this  I  am  guilty,  Hiikfe  me  dead ; 
Or,  hj  some  aneipected  mesiu,  confim^ 
I  un  aocus'd  unjnil]]r> 


III.  'Bermiant  pleading  her  innocence^  - 

If  {KKTHl  difiiM 
Behold  oar  bumu  actions  (ai  they  do), 
i  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
Fahe  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience.     Yaii,  my  lord,  best  knvw 
(Who  least  wtH  seem  to  da  so)  my  past  tife 
Hatb  beeq  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  non  unhappy;  which  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  tho>ugb  devis'd, 
And  play'd,  to  take  spectators ;  For  behoM  n»e,— 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed^  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daeghter^ 
The  mother  to  a  hopefnl  priace,— here  KandiDg^ 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  hanou-,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  1  prite  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  1  would  spare;  for  koaoar-^ 
'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  min^ 
And  only  that  I  ttand  for.     I  appe^ 
To  yoar  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Pt^ixenel 
Came  to  your  court,  how  was  I  in  youi  grace. 
How  merited  to  be  to;  since  he  caroe> 
Witl|what  encounter  so  uncarieat  I 
ILuestrajn'd,  to  appear  that ;  if  one  jot  b^ond 
The  bound,  of  honour ;  or,  in  act,  or  vill, 
That  way  inclining;  harden'd  be  the  hearla. 
Of  alt'  that  hear  ne,  and  my  near'st  of  kiihr 
Crj;,  &e,  Qituii.my  grarc.. 


Host  potent,  gra^ej  and  rererend  sigiuns>. 
My  Terjr  oobk  aaA  appiox'd  {pod  mMtea } 
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TliKt  I  littTe  Wtn  away  Ous  old  m&D'j  diuglitn, 
It  is  most  true;  true,  1  haTe  mirried  hcrj— 
The  »ery  h«ad  and  fromt  of  my  vfi'ending 
Hath  this  extent — no  more.     Kude  am  I  id  tpeccb^ 
And  littla  bless'd  with  the  sel  phrase  of  peace; 
For  since  these  aims  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith, 
■Till  now,  some  nine  mcfoos  wasted,  they  iiate  lu'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  ItekL; 
And  little  of  this  great  wudd  can  i  ipealt. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broii  and  bftttLe  i 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
la  speaking  for  myself:  yet,  by  yAur  patience, 
1  will  a  round  unvaroish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  lo<i« — what  drugs,  what  charm^ 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proccedtBg  I  am  charg'd  witBal,) 
1  won  bis  daughter  with. 
Her  father  loi'd  mej  oft  invited  me; 
Still  questioo'd  me  the  story  of  my  life ; 
From  year  to  year,  the  battks,  sieges,  fortimei. 
That  1  have  past. 

1  run  it  thfough,  e'en  from  my  boyisbdays^ 
To  the  very  BMHnent  that  be  bade  me  tell  it ; 
Whereki  1  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances; 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  lluod,  and  tield ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  ia  the  imminent  deadly  breach} 
Of  being  take*  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  ray  redcmplioB  thence  ^-» 
Of  battles  bravely,  hacdly  fought:  of  victories, 
For  wtuch- the  cooiiueror  moori^d— >a  m>ay  fell  I 
Sometimes  I  told  the  story  of  »  siege, 
Wherein  I  had  to  combat  plagoes  and  famine  : 
Soldiers  unpaid :  fearful  to  light,  yet  bold 
In  dangerous  mutiny.     These  things  to  heoc 
WouldDesdemonft  seriously  incline;  ' 
But  still  the  house- attairs  would  draw  her  thence,— 
~  Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  Mid  with  a  greedy  ear 
^voui  ap  my  discourse  f  which  i  observing, 
Took  once  »  pliant  houo ;  and  found  good  meam. 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  1  woBid  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, — 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  Iwud^. 
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Bat  not  distincaTely.     I  did  consent,  "t 

And  often  did  begailfi  her  of  her  tears,    . 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  diitressful  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffer'd.     AI7  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me,  for  ny  pains,  a  world  of  sighs ! 

She. swore,  Inf(Uth,'twatBtranM,*ttvas  passing  strange; 

'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrons  pitiful  t 

She  wUh'dshe  hail  not  heard  it; — yetske  wish'd 

That  heaTcn  had  made  her  such  a  man  : — She  thank'd  rac^ 

And  bade  me,  if  1  ha.d  a  fritnd  thai  lov'd  her, 

I  should  bnt  teach  kirn  how  to  tell  my  itory. 

And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  bint,  I  spake  : 

She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  post ; 

And  I  loT'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  oalv  is  ihe  witchcraft  1  have  ui'd. 


V.     REPORT  OF  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE,  xar 
TO  an  TuusD  IK  Axr  of  tub  books. 

Betwrf.h  nose  and  eyes,  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectaclGs  let  them  unhappily  wrong ; 
The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
To  ahich  ihe  said  ipectaclen  ought  lo  •belong. 
So  the  tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the  cause 
With  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  wig  fuDof -learning ; 
While  diief-baroo  ear  sat  to  balance  the  iaws, 
So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning, 

"  In  behalf  of  the  nose,  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  your  lordship"  (he  said)  "  will  imdonbtedjy  find,. 
That  the  nose  has  hid  spectacles  always  in  wear; 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind." 
(Tlien  holding  the  spectacles  op  to  the  court — ) 
**  Your  lordshii)  obsarTes  (hey  are  made  with  a  itraddlO 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  ;  in  short. 
Designed  to  sit  closu  to  it  just  Tike  a  saddle. 

"  Ag»n,  would  your  lordship  a  moiiKnt  suppose,  . 
('Tis  a  ease  that  ha^  happened,  and  may  be  again,)  , 
That  the  visage  orcoiintenance  had  not  a  noso;  : 
Pray  who  wunld,  or  who  couid  wear  the  spectacles  then! 

*'  On  the  whole  it. appears,  and  uiy  argument,  shew s^  , 
With  »  reastaiitg  tlw  Mort  will  amw  CMdenui, . 


ThaFthe  S[iectacles  plaiii1j>  were  made  for  the  nose, 
7\.nd  the  nose  was  as  plainly  iatcnded  r«r  them." 

Then  sUiftiog  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how, 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  ejcs  j 
But  what  were  hia  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  didliot  think  they  w«re  e()ual)y  wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave  sulemn  tone. 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  tj  or  bat — 
That  ishenever  the  nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
JBi/  daj/.light  or  candle-light— e^es  fhouid  be  ihvt. 


VI.     Henrif  f,  condemning  treason. 

The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd; 
You  must  not  dare  far  shame  to  talk  of  mercy, 
For  your  own  treasoa»turD  upon  your  bosoms^ 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you. 
See  you,  my  princes  and  my  noble  peers, 
These  English  monsters!  my  lord  Cambridge  here. 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  al!  appertinaifs 
Belonging  ta  his  honour;  and  this  man 
Hath  for  a  few  li^ht  crowns  lighlly  conspir'd. 
And  sworn  unta  the  practices  of  t'rauce 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton;     To  the  which« 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  swum.     But  Oh  ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  (hee,  lord  Scroop,  fhou  CTuel, 
Ungrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature! 
Thuu  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 
That  knewst  the  very  bottom  of  my  sonl. 
That  almost  mighlst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  ^ractis'd  on  me  for  thy  use? 
May  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evR 
Thst  might  annoy  my  finger  }     'Tis  so  strange 
That  though  the  truth  of.it  stand  off  as  grou 
As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  U^. 
Qh,  bow  but  4iUHi  fritii  je^oosy  uEccted 
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tit  jVBTeisr. 

TheiweatBen  of  jiffiance!     S heir  men  dntifalF 
Why  so  didst  thon:  or  seem  they  g^rare  ajid  leunadt 
Why  10  didst  thou  :  come  they  of  noble  fftmil;  t 
Vfky  to  didat  thon :  teem  they  retigioas  I 
Why  so  didst  thou  :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet. 
Free  from  gross  passion  or  of  mirth  orangcr, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  strerring  vith  the  bloody 
Garaisli'd  and  deck.'d  in  modest  complimoit,  ~ 
Not  working  with  th«  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  in  parked  judgement  trufiting  neither.^ 
Such,  and  so  finely  boHed  didst  thoo  St.-em  : 
And  thns  (hy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full.franglit  man,  the  best  inda'^ 
With  some  suipicioD.     I  will  weep  for  thee : 
For  this  iVToft  of  thine  methiirki  is  Kk» 

Another  fall  of  man Bnt  hear  your  ienteoce; 

You  haie  coflspic'd  againstourroyai  person;    - 

Jmn'd  widi  an  enemy ;  and  from  his  cofferi 

ReceiT'dr  the  golden  earnest  of  onr  death : 

Wherein  yon  would  hare  sold  yoor  king  to  ilanghtec^ 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude  ; 

His  subjects  to  oppression'  and  contempt 

And  his  whoFe  kingdom  into  desolatioi^. 

Touching  oar  person,  »eek  we-Qorewnge; 

But  we  onr  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender^ 

Whose  niin  you-  three  soi^bt,  that  to  her  la#» 

We  do  deliTcr  yon.     Go  therefore  henoe,  ^ 

Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  yonr  death : 

The  taste  whereof  God  of  bis  mercy  gi»e 

Ton  patience  to  endure,  and  tnn  lepentnce 

Of  all  your  dire  offences.     Bear  them  hence. 

Now,  lords,  for  France,  tie  enterpriw  whtfeof 

Sh^i  be  (o  you,  as  us,  like  glorions. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  luaky  war, 

Since  heaT'n  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  Ugfat 

Thia  dangerous  treason  lurking  in  our  way, 

To  hinder  our  beginning.     Now  We  donht  not 

Biit  eTery  rnb  is  smoothed  inourway ; 

Then  forth!  dear  countrymen;  let  us  deltm 

Onr  puissMtce  into  tha  hand  of  heav'n. 

Potting  it  straight  in  expedHion.. 

Cheerly  to  sea,  the  signs  of  war  adTanoe-; 

No  Itiof  ot  EaglUd}  if-  not  "kia^  of  Fnnce. 


Vll.     Jecumtian  of  TerfuUus  againtt  St.  fau/,  fie> 
/are  Felix. 

Seeihc,  th»t  through  thee,  we  enjoy  great  qoktuesf, 
sod  tfaU  Tery  worthy  deeds  are  dune  for  tbii  nalion^ 
tkrough  thy  prospicience,  we  accept  it  always,  and  in  alt 
places,  most  noble  Felix,  with  alJ  thankfulness. 

Notwithstanding,  that  X  be  not  further  tedieoi  unto 
thee,  I  pray  tltee,  that  thou  wouldst  hear  me,  of  thy  clc. 
Sieacy,  a  few  wordi.  Far  we  bare  found  this  man  • 
pettUent  fellow,  and  a  moTer  of  sedition  among  all  the- 
Jews  thronghoat  the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  sect 
of  the  Mazarenes ;  who  also  liath  gone  about  to  profann 
die  temple;  whom  we  took,  and  would  have  judged  ac* 
•ordiog  to  our  law :  hut  the  chief  captaiik,  Lytlat,  cam* 
vpon  us,  and  with  great  violence  took  him  away  oat  of 
our  hands,  commanding  his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee  i 
By  examining  of  whom  thyself,  thou  mayest  take  know* 
ti^e  of  ^  thraa  things,  whereof  we  accuse  him. 


VIII.    St.  PauPt  i^tnce,  before  Felis,  in  repi$/  to 
the  acctualien  «/  Tertultut. 

ForjUhucb  u  I  kno«  tbat  thou  but  been  for  many 
Tears  a  judge  nnto  this  niriion,  I  do  the  more  cbeerfnllf 
answer  for  myself.  Because  that  thou  must  understana 
that  there  are  yet  but  Iwelre  days  since  1  wenfup  to 
Jerusalem,  for  to  worship ;  and  they  neither  found  m« 
in  the  temple,  dispatiog  with  any  man,  nor  raising  up 
the  people,  either  in  the  synagogues,  or  in  the  city ;  nor 
can  they  prove  thu  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me. 
But  this  I  confers  unto  thee,  that  after  the  way  Hbicb 
they  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
believing  all  things  which  are  writtea  in  the  law,  and  in 
-the  prophets ;  a<^d  have  hope  towards  God,  which  they 
themselves  also  allow,  that  there  shall  b»  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust.  And  herein 
do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  voiA 
of  offence  towards  God,  and  towards  men. 

^ow^  after  many  years^  1  came  to  bring  alms  to  mf 
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tution,  ftsd  offerings;  wheteapon  eertun  Jeirs  fron 
Asia  found  me,  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  .with  mul* 
titutle,  nor  with  tnioalt;  who  ought  to  iiafe  been  b«r« 
befiire  thee,  utd  accuse,  if  the/  had  ought  againat  me. 
Or  els«  let  theie  lame  hero  say,  if  they  have  found  aoy 
•ril  doing  in  me,  when  1  stood  before  the  conncil ;  ei- 
•ept  it  be  for  thii  one  dectaratioq,  which  I  proclaimed 
fftanding  among  them,  "  Touching  the  resurrection  of 
^  dead,  I  am  colled  in  qoeatioD  by  yon  thii  day." 


IX.     St.  PauP$  dtfen4e  btfort  Jgrippa. 

I  TStKX  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  becauie  I  ahall 
answer  for  myself  this  day  bd'ore  thee,  touching  all  tb« 
ihings  whereof  1  am  accused  of  the. Jews;  especially  be- 
cause I  know  thee  to  be  cspett  in  all  customs  an^qnes. 
timu  which  are  among  the  Jews:  wherafore  I  beaeeck 
thee  to  bear  me  patiently. 

My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the 
trst  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the 
Jews,  who  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would 
testify,  that  ^er  the  most  rigorous  sect  of  our  leligion,' 
I  lived  a  Pharisee.  And  now  Istaad  txti  am  judg^  far 
the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  onr  fathers  : 
«nte  which  promise  our  twelre  tribes,  instantly  aerring 
God  day  and  nighty  hope  ts  come.  For  this  hope's* 
take,  king  AgHp|>a,  I  am  accused  of  the  Jens.  Why 
Aauld  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  to  you,  that  God 
Aooid  raise  the  dead!  I  verily  thought  with  myself^ 
tiiat  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name-of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  :  which  things,  I  also  did  in  Jeausa- 
lem;  and  many  of  the  saints  did  shut  up  in  prison;  and 
when  they  were  put  to  death  I  ga^e  my  Toice  against 
them ;  and  I  pnirished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and 
compelled  them  to  blaspheme;  and  being  e)tceedingly 
mad  against  them  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  stninga 
cities. 

Whereupon  as  I  went  to  Damascus,  with  aittlK»ity 
and  commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  mid.day,  O 
king!  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  bearen,  above  the 
b^ghtncss  of  the  sun,  shining  wund  abo«t  me,  utd  ft«D 
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that  joumered  with  me.  And  when  we  were  slLfallen 
to  earth,  1  heard  aroice  speaiting  unto  me  and  Mying, 
ia  the  Hebrew  tOBgue,  "  S«ul,  Sani,  why  persecutest 
thoQ  me  ?  It  U  bard  for  thee  to  kick  against  tha  goads." 
And  1  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  lordf"  And  he  said, 
"  I  am  Jesai,  whom  thon  persecatest;  but  arise,  and 
Itaad  upon  thy  feet;  for  I  haie  appeared  iiato  thee  for 
this  pnrpofle,  to  make  thee  a  iniubter,  and  a  witness  both 
of  these  things  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  is  the 
which  I  will  appear  unto  thee;  delirenng  thee  from  thii 
people,  and  from  the  G«Btil^,  unto  whom  now  1  leod 
thee,  to  open  their  eyea,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  that 
they  may  receire  forgireBecs  of  (ins,  and  inheritane* 
among  them  which  are  lanct^ed  by  faith  that  is  in  me." 
Wliereu{)on,  O  king  Agrippa  \  I  was  not  disobedient 
KBto  the  heaTenly  vision,  but  shewed  tirst  onto  them  of 
Damascus^  aad  at  Jerusdem,  and  tbroughaat  aJI  th* 
coasts  of  Judea;  and  then  to  the  Geatilei,  that  titty 
ihoald  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meat  fa* 
repentance.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in 
the  temple,  and  w^it  abont  to  kill  me.  Having  there- 
fore obtuned  help  of  God,  1  continue  unto  this  day. 
^witnessisg  both  to  small  aiid  great,  saying  nose  other 
things  than  diose  which  the  prophets  and  M«sm  did  sa^ 
ihould  come,— that  Christ  should  suffer,  aud  that  h« 
should  be  the  first  that  Aonld  rise  from  the  dead,  anA  . 
should  shew  light  unto  this  people,  and  to  theGeatilea. 

(And  as  he  thns  spake  for  himself,  f 'estus  said,  with 
a  loud  TOice,  "  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  mnck 
learning  tlolh  make  thee  mad."     But  lie  said, — ) 

I  an  not  mad,  most  noble  Festos,  but  speak  forth  the 
words  of  -truth  and  soberness;  for  the  king  knoweth  of 
ttete  things,  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely  :  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden  from  him  ;- 
for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer. 

KingAgrippa!  belierest  thou  the  prophets  !  I  know 
that  thou  beliivest. 

(Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  ."  Almost,  thou  per- 
Suadest  loe  to  he  a  christian."     And  Paul  said, — ) 

I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that 
Hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether  suck 
U  I  am,  escept  these  bond*. 


X.  Speech  of  the  honourable  Tkemat  (nam  lanvry 
Erikine,  for  the  prosecution  against  fVitiiamtj 
pubUthtr  of  Paine'f  Age  of  Reaton.- 


GENTLEHEIf  OF  TBC  JDXY, 

The  cLarge  of  blaiphraiy,  wbich  ii  put  npoa 
tte  record  af^^nst  the  prioler  of  this  publication  is  not 
Ml  acciiution  of  Ibe  Mrranli  of  the  crows,  bat  comes 
Man  yon  saactioaed  by  the  oUha  of  a  gniiul  jury  of  the 
CDoBtry.  It  itood  for  trial  npoa  ■  fonner  day;  bat  it 
kappmiag,  ai  it  freqnentlf  docB,  without  any  imputation 
spOD  the  gentlemcB  named  in  the  panne),  that  a  snScieDt 
■vmber  did  not  appear  to  constitute  a  foi)  ipecial  jury,  I 
flionghtit  my  duty  to  withdraw  the  canse  from  trial,  tiU 
I  could  have  the  oppBrtonity  which  is  .now  open  to  me  of 
addreuing  myielf  to  you,  who  were  originally  ajipointed 
to  try  it. 

I  panned  thi*  conne,  however,  from  no  jealonsy  of 
Ike  common  jnrici  appointed  by  the  lawi  for  the  ordinary 
lerrice  of  the  court,  sinee  my  whole  life  has  been  ona 
continued  experience  of  their  rirtues;  but  becante  I 
thought  it  of  great  importance -that  those  who  were  to 
decide  upon  a  cause  so  very  momeotous  to  the  pnbtic^ 
should  hare  the  higliest  possible  qualification!  for  the 
decision.  That  they  ibould  not  only  be  men  capable 
from  tidr  edncations  of  fermtng  an  enlightened  judge 
Bent,  but  that  their  sitoatioas  should  be  such  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  futi  view  of  their  Nitightencd  country, 
(o  which  in  character  and  in  estimatioD  they  were  in  th^ 
own  tttms  to  be  responsible. 

Not  faating  the  honour,  gentlemen,  to  be  r worn  for 
the  king  as  one  of  liis  counsel,  it  has  fallen  much  oftener 
to  my  lot  to  defend  indictments  for  libels,  than  to  asHst 
in  the  prosecution  of  them.  But  I  feel  no  embarrass- 
ment from  that  recollection ;  since  I  ahal)  not  be  found 
to-day  to  express  a  sentiment,  or  to  utter  an  expression 
inconsistent  with  those  inraluable  principles  for  which  I 
ka»e  usiformty  contended  in  the  defence  of  others.  No- 
thing that  I  hare  ever  sud,  either  professionally  or  per. 
ton^ly  for  the  liberty  of  tite  t^h  ^  ^  mean  to^aj  to 
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«Mttrftdict  0r  coastencL  On  the  contrMj,  I  derire  to 
prefkce  the  Teiy  short  diseourte  I  hare  to  make  to  yon 
with  remiadiag  yov,  that  it  ia  your  mott  solemn  doty  tm 
take  care  that  it  aaffen  no  injury  in  yoar  handi.  A 
free  and  noliceiued  preB  (in  tfa«  jnst  and  legal  imie  of 
the  expretsion)  has  led  to"  all  the  blessingt  both  of  reli. 
^on  and  government,  which  Great  Britain  or  any  part 
of  the  world  at  this  moment  enjoyi,  and  ii  calculated 
4till  farther  to  advance  mankind  to  higher  degroef  of 
<iTiliKatioa  and  happiaeu.  But  this  freedom,  likeerery 
other,  mast  be  limited  to  be  enjoyed,  and  like  every  other 
iumaa  advantage,  may  be  defeated  by  its  abuse. 

Gentlemen !  the  defendant  stands  indicted  for  having 
^nblished  this  book,  which  I  have  only  read  from  the 
obligation  of  professional  duty,  and  which  I  rose  fron 
the  reading  of  with  astonisbmeut  and  disgust.  Staodiuj 
here  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  highest 
-counsel  for  the  crown,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  reply  to  any 
defence  that  shall  be  made  for  the  publication.  I  shall 
wait  with  patience  till  I  hear  iL 

Indeed,  if  I  were  to  anticipate  the  defence  which  I 
liear  and  read  of,  it  would  be  defaming  by  anticipation 
the  learned  counstl  who  is  to  make  it.  For  if  I  am  to 
collect  it,  even  from  a  formal  notice  given  to  the  prose> 
{:titors  in  the  course  ef  the  proceedings,  1  have  to  expect, 
that  instead  of  a  defenco  condnctcd  according  to  the 
nles  and  principles  of  English  law  and  justice;  the 
foundation  of  all  our  laws,  and  the  sanctions  of  all  our 
justice,  are  to  be  struck  at  and  insnited.  What  is  the 
iorce  of  that  jurisdiction  which  enables  the  court  to  sit 
in  judgement  ?  What  bat  the  oaths  which  his  lordship, 
<ts  well  as  yourselves,  have  sworn  npoa  the  gospel  to 
fnllil.  Yet  in  the  king's  court,  where  his  majesty  ii  him- 
self also  sworn  to  administer  the  justice  of  England,-^ 
in  the  king's  court, — who  receives  his  high  authoiitf 
under  a  solemn  oath  to  maiofaio  the  christian  rcligiMi, 
as  it  is  promolgated  by  Go4  ia  the  holy  scriptures,  1  am 
tievertbeiess  mtled  apon  tf  connael  for  the  prosecution 
to  produce  a  certain  book  described  in  th«  indictment 
to  be  the  holy  bible. 

No  man  deserves  to  be  opoa  tiu  rolls  of  the  eonrt, 
who  dares,  as  an  attorney,  to  pnt  Us  name  to  anck  > 


■4>tie«.  It  it  *.n  insult  to  the  satliortty  and  dignity  of 
the  eourt  of  wfatch  he  b  an  officer;  since  it  seems  to  call 
)o  qnestion  the  very  foondation  of  iti  jurisdiction.  If 
this  if  to  be  the  spirit  anil  tenifier  of  the  defence;  if,  ai 
i  collerl  from  that  arrajr  of  books  which  are  spread  upon 
the  benches  behind  me,  thb  pnbticatioii  is  to  be  Tindi- 
«ated  by  an  attack  of  all  the  truths  which  the  christian 
religion  promulgates  to  mankind,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
that  snch  sn  argument  was  neiAer  suggested  nor  jus- 
tified by  any  thing  said  by  me  on  the  part  of  the  prose. 
cutioo: 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  shall  call  for  rere. 
Tence  to  the  saj^red  scriptures,  not  from  their  merilSj 
luiboanded  as  they  are,  but  from  their  authorify  in  » 
Chriitiaa  countryo-not  from  the  obligations  of  con. 
science,  but  from  the  rule*  of  taw.  For  my  own  part, 
|initlemen,  I  have  erer  been  deeply  devoted  to  the  truths 
of  christiuiily,  and  my  firm  belief  in  the  holy  gospd  is 
by  no  means  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  education, 
(though  I  was  religiously  educated  by  the  best  of  pa- 
rents,) bnt  arises  from  the  fullest  and  most  continued  ' 
nflections  of  my  riper  years  and  underslaoding.  It 
forms  at  this  moment  the  greatest  consolation  of  a  lif* 
which,  as  a  shadow,  must  pass  away ;  and  without  it^ 
indeed,  1  should  consider  my  long-course  of  health  and 
prosperity  (perhaps  too  long  and  too  uninterrupted  to  be 
good  for  any  man)  only  as  the  dnstwhich  the  wind  scat- 
ters, and  ratiier  as  a  snare  than  as  a  blessing. 

Much,  howcTer,  as  I  wish  to  support  the  authority  of 
scripture  from  a  reasoned  consideration  of  it,  I  shall 
repress  that  subject,  for  the  present.  But  if  the  defenea 
shaU  be  as  I  have  suspected,  to  bring  them  at  all  into 
argument  or  question,  I  shall  then  fulfil  a  duty  which  I 
owe  not  only  to  the  court  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution^ 
tfut  to  the  public,  to  state  what  I  feel  and  know  cob. 
oerning  the  evidences  of  that  religion,  which  b  reviled 
w*thout  being  examined,  and  denied  without  being  nn^ 
derstood.  I  am  well  aware  that  by  the  communications 
of  a  free  press,  all  the  errors  of  mankind,  from  age  to 
age  hare  been  dissipated,  and  dispelled;  and  I  recollect 
that  the  world,  under  the  banners  of  reformed  chrisli. 
anity,  has  struggled  through  persecutioB  to  the  npbie 
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^ibence  on  vhick  it  tUfids  at  thii  nontent,  shedding 
the  bletslngt  of  hnmaaitjr  and  edeocti  apon  the  nationt 
of  the  eirth. 

It  may  be  asked,  b^  what  meani  the  refanDatiuo  would 
bare  been  efiiected,  if  the  books  of  the  reformers  had 
been  nppreued,  and  the  errors  of  coDdemned  and  ex- 
ploded superstitions  had  been  lupported  as  nnqneidon. 
able  by  the  state  founded  on  these  rerj  sapersitions  for- 
laerlj,  as  it  is  at  present  upon  the  doctrines  of  thacitab> 
lisbed  ehurcfa.  Or  hour,  upon  such  principles,  any 
refoYmation,  ciril  or  reiigions,  can  in  future  be  effected. 
The  solution  is  easy : — let  us  examine  what  are  the  gene^ 
rati  principles  of  the  liberty  of,  the  press,  as  they  r«^ard 
writing!  on  general  subjects,  unconnected  with  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  private  men,  which  are  wholly  foreign 
to  the  present  enqtriry.  They  are  full  of  simplicity, 
and  are  brought  as  ntar  perfection,  by  the  law  of  Eng. 
land,  as  perhaps  is  consistent  with  any  of  the  frail  imd> 
tution»  of  mankind. 

Although  every  community  muit  establisfa  supreme 
authorities,  founded  npon  ixcA  principles,  and  must  gire 
higher  powers  to  magistrates  to  admiaister  laws  fur  the 
preierration  of  the  goTemmeot  itself,  and  for  the  secik 
rity  of  those  who  are  to  be  protected  by  it:  yet,  « 
infallibility  and  perfection  belong  neither  to  bnmut 
establishments  nor  to  human  indiTJduals,  it  ought  to  be 
tho  policy  of  all  free  establishments,  a  it  is  most  pecB. 
liarly  the  principle  of  our  own  constitution,  to  permit 
the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  diGCUtsion,  eTcn  by  de- 
tecting errors  in  the  constitution  or  administratiaa  of  the 
'Very  goierament  itself,  as  that  decorum  is  ohserved, 
which  erery  state  must  exact  from  its  sobjecti,  and  which 
'imposes  ao  restraint  upon  any  intellectual  composition, 
fairly,  honestly,  and  decently  addressed  to  the  con* 
'science*  and  understandings  of  men.  Upon  this  pTiD- 
ciple  1  hare  an  unquestionable  right  (a  right  which  the 
best  subjects  have  exercised)  to  ei amine  the  principles 
and  structure  of  the  constitntion,  and  by  fair  and  manly 
reasoning,  to  question  th«  practice  of  its  administrators.  , 
.1  haye  a  right  to  consider  and  to  point  out  errors  in  the 
oiie  or  in  the  other;  and  not  merely  to  reason  upon 
their  existence,  bat  to  consider  the  means  of  thrir  refor- 
■V^tioa. 
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By  >uc)i  free,  we]l  intentioned,  modesf,  wui  dlgiufied- 
COBimBni cation  of  sentiment*  and  opinloni,  ilt  nstiona 
bava  bepn  gntduatty  iroproTed,  and  milder  laws  utd 
pnrsr  relipoM  bsre  been  establisked>  The  ume  pria> 
ciples,  which  rindieate  citil  contentions  honestly  di> 
rected,  extend  their  protection  to  the  Bharpest  contro- 
versies en  religions  faiths.  This  rational  and  legal  conrs* 
of  improTemeDt  wu  reci^nized  »nd  ratified  by  lord 
Kenyon  u  the  law  of  England,  in  a  late  trial  at  Guild* 
hall,  when  he  looked  back  with  gratitude  to  the  labsart 
of  the  reformers,  as  the  fount^ss  of  onr  religion!  enun. 
£ipation,  and  of  the  civil  blessings  that  followed  ia  theil 
train.  The  English  constitution,  indeed,  does  not  stop 
short  in  the  toleration  of  religions  opinions,  but  libo> 
rally  extends  it  to  practice.  It  permits  every  man,  etea 
publicly,  to  worship  God  according  to  hb  own  con. 
4cieace,  though  in  marked -distent  from  the  lultoatti 
establishment,  to  at  he  profestet  the  general  faith, 
which  ii  the  sanction  of  all  our  moral  duties,  and  the 
only  pledge  of  our  lubmissian  t«  the  system  which  con- 
stitutes a  state. 

Is  not  this  system  of  freedom  of  controreny,  and 
freedom  of  worship,  snfficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
Ituraan  happiness  and  imprOTement  ?  And  cait  it  be  n». 
cessary  for  ^ber,  that  the  law  shouM  hold  out  indemni^ 
to  those  who  wholly  abjure  and  revile  the^oremment  of 
their  country,  or  the  religiim  on  which  it  rests  its  fonn. 
dalion  ?  I  expect  to  hear,  in  answer  to  what  I  ara  now 
■aaying,  mach  that  will  offend  me.  My  learned  friend, 
from  the  difficulties  of  his  sitoation,  which  I  ksow  by 
experience  how  to  feel  for  very  sincerely,  may  be  driven 
to  advance  propoBitiont  which  it  may  be  my  duty,  with 
much  freedom,  to  reply  to ;  and  the  law  will  tanctioB 
that  freedom.  But  will  not  the  ends  of  justice  'be  com>*. 
pletely  answered  by  that  right,  to  point  Out  the  erroM 
of  his  discourse  in  terms  that  are  decea^  and  cakniated 
to  expose  its  defects  ?  or.  iriti  any  argnmMt  suffer,  or 
will' public  justice  be  impeded,  becausa  anther  privato 
honour  and  justice,  nor  publitf  decorum,  wonM  eadnr* 
my  telling  my  very  learned  friend  that  be  was  a  fool,  a 
liar,  and  a  scoundrel,  in  the  face  of  the  conrt,  beeanse  I 
differ  from  him  in  argamant  or  opinion  ?  This  ■■  just 
the  distinctioa  betweea  t  book  of  free  Itgat  ttaXtntiujt 


knd  tlie  book  which  I  am  arraigning  before  ^ ou.  Ejery 
man  ha:>  a  legal  right  to  iHveijtJgate,  nith  modesty  and 
decency,  contFOverGia)  (wints  of  the  christian  religion ; 
but  no  man,  censisfentlj  with  a  law,  which  only  exists 
tinder  its  sanctions,  lias  a  right  not  only  broadly  to  deny 
its  very  existence,  but  to  pour  forth  a  shocking  and  in- 
sulting iHreetive,  which  the  lowest  tstablishmesls,  in  the 
gradations  of  citLI  authority,  ought  not  to  bo  jtcrniitted 
to  sud'cr,  and  which  soon  would  be  borui^  down  hy  iaso> 
knee  and  disobttdience,  if  Ihey  did. 

The  same  principle  perrades  the  whole  system  "of  the 
law,  not  merely  iu  its  abstract  theory,  but  in  its  daiif 
and  most  applauded  practice.  The  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  and  which,  properly  regulated,  not  only  con- 
tinues, but  humanizes  and  adorns  onr  natures,  'is  the 
founilatioB  of  all  the  thousand  romances,  plan's,  and 
novels,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  evfry  body.  Some  of 
them  lead  to  the  confirmation  of  every  virtuous  prin- 
ciple; others,  though  With  the  same  profession,  address 
the  ima^nation  in  a  manner  to  lead  the  passions  into 
dangerous  excessi-s.  But  thongh  the  law  docs  not  niceljr 
discriminate  the  various  shades  which  distinguish  .these 
works  fron  one  another,  so  as  that  It  sutfers  many  to 
pass,  through  its  liberal  spirit,  that  upon  principle  might 
be  suppressed,  would  it  or  does  it  tolerate,  or  docs  any 
decent  man  contend  that  it  ought  to  pass  by  nnpunished 
libels  of  the  most  shameless  obscenity,  manifestly  pointed 
to  debauch  innocence,  and  to  blast  and  poison  the  morals 
«f  the  rising  generation  i  This  is  only  another  illustra^ 
tion  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  distinction  between  the 
work  of  an  author,  who  fairly  exercises  the  powers  of 
his  mind,  id  investigating  doctrinal  points  in  (he  religion 
of  any  country,  and  him  who  attacks  the  rational  exist, 
ence  of  every  religion,  and  brands  with  absurdity  and 
and  folly  the  state  wliich  saoetions,  and  (he  obedient 
tools  who  cherish  tlie  delusion.  But  this  publication 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  mischievous  and  crdel  in  its  proL, 
bable  eliccts,  as  it  is  manifestly  illegal  in  its  principles ! 
becaitse- it  strikes  at  the  best,  sometimes  ^as  1  the  onljr 
refuge  and  consolation  amidst  the  distresses  and  afflictions 
of  thS'World-  The  poor  and  humble,  whom  it  affecti  to 
pity,  may  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  it.  Tbey  liave  , 
more  occasion  for  firm  hopes  beyond  the  grave,  than 
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those  "IioTiaTp  prealiT  comfort.^' to  render  lifo  delight* 
fol.  I  can  couci'ivp  u  tlisfressed  but  rirttions  man,  sur- 
roundcd  hy  children  looking  up  to  him  for  bread  who 
he  has  none  fo  Rive  them,  sinkiag  under  tiie  last  day's 
labour  anil  nnequal  (o -the  next,  yot  still  looking  upwitk 
ronfiilcnce  to  the  honr  iihen  alt  (ear?  shall  be  wiped  from 
the  ryes  of  D.fltirlinn>  hearing  the  burthen  laid  npon  hin 
by  a  iiivsterioits  proTidcnccwhieh  'he  adores,  and  look- 
ing forivardwifh  exnltation  to  the  revealed  promises  of 
hiR  creator,  ■nhcn  he  shall  be  greater  than  the  greatest^ 
snd  Ifappier  than  tho  happiest  of  mankind.  What  a 
ehange  in  stieh  a  mind  mifibt^not  be.  wronjcht  by  such  a 
merciiess  publication?  ■  Gentlemen!  whether  these  te» 
marks  are  the  overcharged  dccian:ations  of  an  accnsing 
counsel,  or  the  just  reflections  of  a  man  an^iions  fbr  the 
public  freedom,  which  is  best  secnred  by  the  morals  of  a 
Tintlun,  %Fi11  be  best  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  passages 
in  the  work  that  are  si^cctcd  in  th('  indictment  for  yon* 
considerafion  and  Judgment.  Yon  are  at  liberty  to 
connect  thciu  « ith  every  context  ai)d  seqntl,  and  to  b^ 
Stoir  upon  them  the  mildest  interpretBtion. 


.XI,     The  honourable  Thomas  {norp  lartl)  Brskine^ 
for  the  prosecution  against  tViliiajns, 


Gi;sTi,EMEx,  it  ■would  be  useless  and  disgniiting  to 
rnumerafc  all  the  passages  Atttiin  the  scope  of  the  indict* 
mcnt.  ]low  any  man  oan  rationally  vindicate  the  pab- 
lication  of  stich  a  book,  in  a  cDnnir}'  where  the  christian 
fKligion  is  the  Tety  foiindafion  of  the  laiv  of  the  land,  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceire,  and  haTe  no  ideas  for 
the  discussion  of !  How  is  a  tribunal,  wtose  wbotc  jn. 
risdiAtion  is  founded  «|iob  the  solemii  belief  and  practica 
,  of  *hat  is  &>nied  as  falsehood,  «nd  repi-obafed  as  im. 
piety,  to  deal  frllh  stici  an  anomalons-defutce?  Upoa 
ivh»t  principle  is  it  evei»  ofltred  to  the  court  whose  an- 
tboricy  t«  eontemnn)  and  mocked  at?  If  the  roligKm 
ptoposifd  to  be  cilled  in  ^iH'Stion,  is  not  previously 
adoptwi  in  belief  un<l  solwnnlj- acted  upon,  nhat autho- 
rity has  tbo  court  to  put  any  Jii%«mcBt  at«U  of  acijiat. 


m  or  condcTiinfttion  ?  Why  am  I  now  »r  at  any  time 
to  aili)rcss  twelve  of  my  equals,  as  I  am  how  addrwsinj 
joa,  willi  revereoce  and  siilJmi.-sion  i  Under  what sanci. 
lion  arc  the  witnesofs  to  ^ivc  their  evidence,  without 
which  their  «an  be  no  trUl  ?  Under  wliat  obligations 
can  I  cali  Jipon-you  the  JHrj  represeniiog  yo\u  conntry 
to  adminifiter  jnsiici'?  Smvly  upon  no  oilier  than  that 
]DU  are  swoijn  to  adnitniiiter  it  nndei;  the  oath;  you  have 
lakeft.  The  whole  judicial  fabric  from  this  king's  sove. 
reign  authority  to  the  lowest  oflice  Qf  mao;istvacy,  has  no 
■other  fosrfndadon.  The  whole  h  built  botli  in  foflu  and 
-substance,  upon  tlie  same  oath  of  every  one  of  its  minis- 
ters, to  do  justice,  As(io»  SHALL  IIU.P  TilEM  HERKiFTF.R. 

What, god?  and  what  hereafter?  That  god  undoubt- 
edly, who  has  commanttrd  kings  to  rule,  and  jutlges  to 
.■decree  juiticc;  who  has  said  to  witnesses  not  only  by 
the  voice  of  nature,  but- in  rerealcd  -commanduivnts — 

THOU  SIIALT  NOT    BEAU    FALSE    TESTIMONY    AGAINST  TUT 

^EiciiBovK ;  and  who  has  enforced  obedience  to  them 
by  the  revelation  of  the  unutterable  blessings  wliich  shall 
attend  their  observanccH,  and  tlie  awful  imnishmeDts 
which  shall  await  upon  their  transgr(>ssioHS. 

But  it  seems,  this  is  an  age  of  reason,  and  the  time 
ud  the  person  are  at  last  arrived,  tliat  arc  to  dissipate 
the  errors  which  have  overspread  the  past  generations  of 
ignorance.  The  believers  ia  Christianity  are  many,  but 
it  btlongs  to  the  few  that  are  wise  to  correct  their  ere. 
.  dulity.  Belief  is  an  act  of  reason,  and  superior  reason 
way,  therefore,  dictate  t«  the  weak.  In  running  the 
mind  aloag  the  loog  list  of  sincere  and  devout  christians, 
I  cantiot  help  lameuting  that  Newton  had  not  lived  to  ■ 
this  day,  ta  have  had  his  shallowiu^s;  Ailed  up  with  this 
>cw  flood  of  light. — But  the  subject  it  too  awful  for 
5rony,  I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly.  Newton  was 
a  christian  1  Newton,  whose  mind  burst  forth  from  tlic 
fetters  cast  by  nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions-— 
Newton,  whone  science  vas  truth,  aiid  the  foundktion 
of  wbose  knowledge  of  it  was  philosophy;  not  those 
visionary  and  arrogant  presumptiomi  which  tuo  often 
Usurp  its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  on  the  basis  of 
Hiatheaatica,  which,  like  figures,  cannot  lie^— Newton, 
who  carried  the  line  and  rule  to  the  utmost  barring  of 
Creation,  and  explored  the  prittCipUa  by  wiitcli,  bo 
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doiiljF,  iill  created  matter  is  held  togetlicr ';ind  exists. 
Itut  this  extri) ordinary  man,  in  ttip  tniglily  reach  of  his 
mind,  orerlooked,  perhaps,  the  errors  nhlch  a  miutiter 
in  rest! Ration  of  Ihv  created  things  on  this  earth  might 
liare  taught  htm,  of  the  essence  of  his  creator.  What 
shall  then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle,  who  looked 
into  the  organic  stractnrc  of  all  matter,  even  to  thefcrute 
inanimate  substances  which  the  foot  treads  on  f  Such  a 
man  nay  be  supposed  to  hare  been  equdly  [pialified  nith 
Mr.  Paine  to  look  up  throi^h  nature  to  nature's  god. 
Yet  tTie  result  of  all  his  contemplations  was  the  most 
confirmed  and  deTout  belief  of  all  which  the  other  hold! 
in  contempt,  as  despicable  and  drivelling  snperstition. — 
But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  adae 
attention  to  the- foundations  of  human  judgmeut,  and 
the  strncture  of  that  understanding  which  GM  has  giren 
us  for  the  iuvei^tigation  of  truth. — Let  that  question  be 
answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  was,  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  dcTotlon  and  ailoration,  a  christian.  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  office  was  to  drtect  the  errors  of  thinking,  by  go- 
.ing  up  to  the  foundation  of  thought,  and  to  direct  itito 
the  proper  track  cf  reasoning  the  devious  mind  of  man, 
l>y  shewing  him  its  whole  process,  from  the  first  percep- 
tions of  sense  to  the  last  conclusions  «f  ratiocination, 
putting  a  rein  besides  upon  false  opinion,  by  practical 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  human  JHdgmeuL  lint  these 
men  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and  lived  in  their  closets, 
itnaccflBtomed  to  the  traffic  of  the  world  and  to  the  laws 
which  practically  regulate  mankind.  - 

Oentlemcn !  in  the  place  where  we  bow  sit  to  admi- 
nister the  justice  of  this  great  country,  alioTe  a  century 
ago,  the  never  to  be  forgotten  sir  Matthew  Ilale  pre- 
sided ;  whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  exajted  com- 
mentary upon  its  truth  and  reason,  and  whose  life  was  a 
glorioos  example  of  its  fruits  in  man,  administering  hu> 
Bian  justice  with  a  wisdom  and  purity  drawn  from  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  christiaii  dispensation,  which  has 
been,  and  will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest 
reverence  and  admiration.  But  it  is  said  by  the  author 
that  the  christian- fable  is  but  the  talc  of  the  more  ancient 
superstitions  of  the  world,  and  may  be  easily  defected  by 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  mythologies  of  the  hca- 
theok.     Did  Milton  understand  those  my  thulaj^ics?    Was 
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he  !«9  Tci^ed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superstitions  bf  the 
world  f  No,  thry  were  the  subject  of  his  immortal 
song;  and  though  shut  out  from  all  rccurrcncu  to  thorn, 
he  poured  them  forth  from  tho  stores  of  a  mcmiirv  rich 
Hitfa  all  that  man  ever  knew ;  and  l^il  them  in  their  or. 
der  as  the  illustration  of  that  real  and  exalted  faith,  the 
anqucitiofl able- source  of  that  fervid  gunius,  which  cast  a 
sort  of  shade  upon  all  the  other  works  of  man — 

"  If  e  passed  <\>c  boiiDds  of  flniuing  sparp, 
Wlitrc  «igels  ircmble  h  bile  they  gaze  j 
He  faiT,  till -bl.islrd  »itli  excess  of  ligbt. 
He  cti>9ed  hu  eji^s  in  eadless  lighl." 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that  was  estin- 
guished ;  "  The  celestial  light  shone  inward,  and  enabled 
him  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." — The  result  of 
bii  Uiinking  was  nevertheless  not  the  same  a.s  the  au. 
thbr's.  The  mysterioDs  incarnation  uf  our  bteased  sa- 
viour (which  this  work  blasphemes  in  words  so  wholly 
BnGt  for  the  mouth  of  a  christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a 
court  of  justice,  that  I  dare  not,  and  will  nut,  give  them 
utterance)  Milton  made  the  grand  conclusion  of  the  Pa. 
radise  Lost,  the  rest  of  his  finished  labours,  and  the  nlti- 
mate  hope,  expectation,  and  glory  of  the  world. 

"  K  virgin  ia  his  mother,  but  hU  stir, 

Tlie  iiawer  uf  Ihe  iiiui,t  bigh  )  be  sball  aacend 

The  ibrane  hereditary,  and  bound  hia  reij^u 

\Vith  earth's  wide  bouudf,  his  glory  w  lib  ibe  beav'us." 

The  immortal  poet  having  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
uigel  the  prophecy  of  man's  redemption,  follow!  it  with 
that  solemn  and  beautiful  admonition,  addressed  in  thii. 
poem  to  our  great  first  parent,  but  intended  as  an  ad- 
dress to  his  posterity  through  all  genLTatious. 

"  I'his  ba-vin^  tenm'd,  thou  hast  atlaiu'd  the  Fum 
(If  aisduiii,  Uopr  no  higber,  tho'  all  tbe  sUvr. 
Thoii  knew'sl  liy  imiae,  and  all.  tU' ethereal  pon'rs, 
A!l  sccrft's  of  tbc  deep,  all  nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  Cud  i>i  beiiv'n,  air,  enrlh,  sc^a, 
Aud  Ul  the  richi^s  uf  Ibis  wnrU  enjoy'^r, 
Aiidall  Iherulc,  iiiitpmpirt-;  onlv  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledse  onswerahie,  add  faitli, 
Add  virtue,  palieiice,  tt-nnioraiice,  add  loie. 


ty  name  (o  man  riiH'd  chsritv,  the  foti 
Of  atllberfit:  (h«i  »tlt  (buD  not  bo  iotti 
To  liMve  ihia  parndisi;,  bm  stall  pn^Mia 
A  pamdiie  trilhin  lhei>,  hagiLiicr  inr.'' 

Thus  yon  find  M  that  U  great,  or  >vis.-,  or  splt-ndW, 
or  ilhiMrious,  aniong^t  cri'Stitl  bt'iugs;  nil  the  minils 
i;irtt><t  Wviinil  ordinary  aalure,  if  nut  inspired  by  iUi 
iiiiiviTSal  'anfhor  for  the  iiilTaiieimcnt  antl  dignity  of  tlie 
wiirltL  tliongh  (li»i(li'd  by  (tiftant  aats,  aiitl  by  the  clash- 
inj;  ui^iuioiis,  disfingoishing  tfu'in  from  one  snolher,  yet 
joining  as  it  were  in  one  sublinie  chorus,  to  celebrate  the 
li'uths  uf  christiaitity,  and  laying  Vfoa  iU  holy  altais  the 
atr  T.fatting  oflurings  of  their  immortal  ni^ddm, 

^V^inst  all  this  concnrrii^  testimony,  we  6ad  sbcU 
,  denly,  from  the  author  of  this  book,  that  the  bible  teaches 
nothing  but  '^  tin,  otMceuity,  cruelty,  uid  injasttce."' 
Bad  he  crer  read  viir  saviour's  sermou  or  the  ntomtt? — 
in  which  the  great  ]irinci{i1es  of  our  faith  and  duty  an 
snmracd  up  ? — Let  us  ail  but  read  and  practise  it,  anA 
fies,  ob&ccDtty,  'cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  all  imnait 
vickednees  would  be  l»ui$&cd  from  tlw  world  i 

Gentlemen,  there  is  bat  on«  conudct^ion  uore  wUch 
I  cannot  pMsibly  omit,  becaase  1  confetis  it  affects  me 
tery  deeply.  The  author  of  this  book  has  written 
largely  on  public  liberty  and  goTernmantj  and  this  last 
pcrforaianc«  has  on  that  acuoaut  been  more  widely  cJr. 
ciliated,  and  principally  among  those  who  attached  them- 
sclies  from  principle  to  bis  Pormer  works.  This  circum- 
stance renders  a  public  attack  upon  all  revealed  religion 
fr<Ha  such  a  writer  indnitcly  nore  iIas;;crouB.  The  relin 
gious  and  aioral  sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  is 
tbc  gEeat  anchor  which  ajoae  can  hold  the  vessel  of  the 
state  amidst  the  storms  which  agitate  the  «orld,  and  if  I. 
could  believe  for  a  moment,  that  the  mass  of  the  people, 
were  to  be  debauched  from  the  principles  of  religion, 
which  fonns  the  true  basis  of  tint  humanity,  charity, 
and  benevolence,  that  hasbecu  so  long  the  national  cha. 
ructetistic,  instead  of  mixing  my.'^eir,  as  1  somelimes  have 
done,  in  pulitieal  reformatians,  I  woiiM  ra'tlier  retire  to 
the  uttermost  corner  of  the  earth  to  uroid  thrir  agita. 
tion  ;  and  would  bear,  -not  ojily  IJiu  im perfections  and 
abuses  complained  of  In  our  own  wise  estalilishment,  but 
even  the  worst  goveciunent  that  ever  cxbted  in  the  worlds 
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nettiertian  go  to  the  work  of  rfformalloD  with  a  multi- 
tude sol  I'rcc  fruut  all  the  cli^irUies  of  chrliitiaiiity,  who 
bod  no  scusc  of  God's  existi^Dcc,  but  from  !Mr.  I'ainc's 
pbserTatioa  of  it^urc,  wliich  thu  mass  uf  mankind  Uavo 
no  leisure  to  coulccjpiiitc ;  nor  any  btlii-f  of  future  ro- 
nards  and  panlihincut^,  to  animate  tlie  good  in  iku  glo- 
rious pinsuit  of  human  li^ippiucss,  nor  to dutwr  lUi-  wicki.'il 
from  di'stroying  it  cioii  in  its  l>irth<  liiiM  know  the 
people  of  Kngland  btitor.  Tiit-y  act;  a  rcUgious  pi^ople, 
ajidwiUithe  bkssingof  God,  as  far  as  it  in  in  uij'  powtr, 
\  wilt  li'od  iny  aid  to  keep  thtm  so* 

I  liaio  no  ulijuclion  to-  the  frueiit  and  inost  cstendcj 
discussions  upon-  doctrinal  points  of  the  cliristian  n-li- 
oi^Dj  and  thnugli  the  law  of  England  docs  not  permit  it, 
f  ^o  nut  4r^A  the'rcasoned  arguments  of  dei.sts  against 
fW  esistence  «r  cliiUtl^iy  ll^»  'li^Ci^^  1^  IVX  liU^ 
\iy  U»  diviue  author,  if  it  is  of  God,  it  will  stand.  Xil 
fa^IIectual  book,  bowerer  erroneous,  addressed  to  the 
inteltectual  world  upon  io  profouitd  and  complicated  4 
^fbject  can  never  work  the  mischief  wbi^  this  indict- 
neat  is  csdeulated  to  repress.  Such  works  will  only 
fs^pic/thc  inisds  cf  msn  crlij^tKned  far  stidv,  *^  a 
deeper  inTcstigalion  of  a  subject  well  worthy  of  their 
deepest  and  continued  eowtemplation.  'fne  p5.i;;rs  of 
the  mind  are  giren  for  human  iinproTement  in  the  pro. 
grees  of  human  existence.  The  changes  produced  by 
>nch  reeiprocationS  of  lights  and  intelligcniies  are  certaia 
M  their  ffr digressions,  and' make  their  way  impereejitibly, 
aa  ooJifictioB  comet  upon  <fae  world,  by  the  final  aud 
irrestitiblo  power  <rf  trirth.  if  christiauity  be  founded 
In  falsehood,  let  U5  become  deists  in  this  n»nner,  and  I 
am  conten<edi  But  this  book  has  no  such  object,  and 
no  snr.h  capacity;  if  presents  no  arguments  to  (he  wise 
and  eiilit[lifeueil.  Oh  tlio  contrary,  it  treals  the  faith  and 
opinions  of  the  wisest  with  the  most  shocking  contempt, 
aud  stirs  up  men  without  Ihe  advantages  of  learning,  or 
,so  berth  in  king,  to  a  total  disbelief  of  every  thing  hither- 
to hoId'SHcred;  and  consi^ueiitly  to'a  rejection  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  state,  nliich  stand  only 
upon  the  assumption  of  tlieij-  trnth. 

Genllemon!  1  c^tnnot  conclude  without  espressini;  the 
deepest  rc!,'ret  at  all  attacks  upon  (he  cliristian  religion 
by  authors  who  profess  to  promotii  (he  civil  liberti'.-s  irf 
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the  worid.  For  nndcr  what  other  auspices  tti^in  chria. 
tianitj  haTe  the  lust  and  snh<rerte(l  librrlies  of  qiankind 
in  furm«ragcs  been  re-assortcii  ?  By  wliaf  zeal,  bnt  the 
warm  zeaf  of  detotcd  christians  l.ave  F.nglish  liberti^ 
been  ri^dcemed  and  consecratL'd?  UiiiliT  what  other 
eanclions,  crco  »n  our  own  days,  have  libprly  and  hap. 
piness  been  extending  and-  spreading  to  tlic  uttermost 
eorn«rs  of  the  earlh  ?  What  work  of  cirilization,  what 
r^inmon  wealth  of  greatness  has  tliis  bold  religion  of 
nature  cTeri-sfablished?  We  Sfe  on  the  contrai-y,  the 
nations  that  have  no  other  light  than  that  of  nature  to 
direct  them,  sunk  in  barbarism  or  slaves  to  arbitrary 
gorernmeftts ;  whilst  since  the  chrislian  a;ra,  the  great 
fareer  of  the  world  has  been  slowly,  but  clearly  ad* 
Taacing,  tighter  at  every  step,  from  the  awful  piophecies 
ii^  *}^  S";t-,  srf  !"d:sg)  I  !rast,  in  the  end  to  iiniter. 
sal  and  eternal  happiness.-  Each  generation  of  mankind 
can  see  bat  a  few  reTotving  links  of  this  mighty  and 
Biysterious  ch^a;  but  by  dmog  oir  several  duties  in 
OUT  allotted  stations,  we  are  sure  that  we  are  fulfilling 
the  purposes  of  our  exbtence.  You,  I  trost,  will  fulfil 
yoiHB  thii  day ! 


XII.  Speech  dictated  bg  Doctor  Johnson  in  defenca 
of  a  schoolmaster,  in  Scotland,  charged  with  seve- 
rils  '»  tke  chastisement  of  his  scholars,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  Ins  office  by  an  inferior,  court,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  the  court  of  session;   the 

.  court  considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  learning  and  education,  to  lessen  the  dignify  of 
teachers,  .and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  (heir  ckil'  ■ 
■  dren;  tahich  mas  appealed  against  by  his  enemies 
to  the  house  of  lords. 

TuE  ehar^  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel 
Gorrection.  Correction,  in  itself,  is  not  cruel ;  cliildr^i 
bt^ng  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear. 
To  impress  this  fear,  is-lherefore  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  those  who  ha?e  the  care  of  children.  It  is  the  duty 
Qf  a  parent,  and  it  has  never  been  thought  iacausisteot 
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wilh  parentiil  tenderness.  •  It  isthedcty  of  amastcr  who 
i.s  in  his  higlii'St  exaltafiun  when  he  is  loco  parcnlis. 
Yi't,  as  good  things  becomi'  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
by  bbing  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  lint  when  is 
correction  immoderate  ?  Wheii  it  is  more  frequent  or 
more  sprero  Ihan  is  reqnired  nd  monendum  et  <hircndum, 
for  reformaliou  and  instruction.  No  seTerity  is  cruel 
which  obstinacy  makes  ^(ecessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty would  bf  to  deMst,  and  leare  tlie  srlwlar  two  careless 
for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof. 
Locke,  ii)  his  treatise  of  education,  mentions  a  motliiT, 
with  B;i;:laiise,  who  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before 
she  ^ubJiifd  it;  for  had  she  stopped  at  the  st'»enth  act 
of  corre!;ti:in,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined,  'i'he  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds,  are 
icry  diflcront;  as  ditl'ercnt  niu!it  be  the  degrees  of  perse. 
Tering'scYcrily.  A  stubborn  scholar  must  be  corrected 
till  he  U  subdued.  The  dUciplinc  of  a  school  !$  military. 
There  nilttit  be  cither  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  au- 
tliorily.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only  consults 
the  future  happiness  of  him  u  ho  is  the  imniediata  subject 
of  correction,  but  propagates  obedience  through  the 
whole  school;  and  establishes  regularity  by  exeinpiary 
justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would 
make  his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruction 
totally  ineHi-ctnal.  Obstinacy,  therefore,  ninst  niver  be 
*ictorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  there  sometimes 
occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  taitglis  at  all 
common  degrees  uf  pain.  Correction  Oinst  be  progior- 
tioned  to  occasions.  The  llexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and-the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by 
iiarsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic,  a^  uf  mili- 
tary punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain,  it  must 
be  enforced  till  it  orerpowers  temptation ;  till  stubborn- 
ness becomes  llexible,  and  perrerseucss  rcgiilitr.  Cus- 
torn  and  reason  hare,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
tastic  pen^ties.  The  schoolmaster  inllicts  no  capita) 
pinishnicnts ;  nor  enforws  his  edicts  by  either  death  er 
natilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely  deternjioed,  that  a- 
Master  who  strikes  at  ascholar's  eye  shall  be  considered 
as  criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that 
produce  no  lasting  evil,  may  be  just  and  reasonable, 
(Kcause  they  may  be  necessary.     Such  iutve  been  tlt« 
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panUfinnrnts  mod  \>j  the  rttspondcnt.  N'o  scltoUr  Im 
gone  frum  him  either  blind  or  lame,  or  isith  any  of  his 
limbs  ot  powers  injurud  or  iHtpurcd.  ,  Tbfy  were  irre- 
gular and  ha  puaishi'rt  them :  (hey  wero  obstinate,  and 
hs  pnforcod  his  piiirtKhmurt.  Iliit,  hoirefer  pro*oked, 
he  iWTtr  rieeedr*  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  he  im- 
flicted  iiothinp;  beyond  present  |viin;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  h  so  little  able  to  determine 
u  tliose  who  hare  defcrniintd  igainsf  him  ; — the  parents 
of  the  ofleitders.  It  has  been  «aid,  that  he  used  uapre- 
(iedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction,  0( 
this  aeciiKition  the  tntanin^  is  not  very  easy  to-  be  found. 
No  instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than  an- 
other, but  aK  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present 
paiu  without  lasting  mischief.  Whafever  were  his  IBt 
etnirat'n's,  no  lasting  mischief  has  ensued ;  and  thorefore, 
howorvr  uiiusital,  in  hairds  so  cuutious  they  wcm  proper, 
—It  has  Iweii  objected,  that  the  respondent  admits  tbe^ 
charge  of  Cruelfy,  by  producing  no  cTidencc  to  confute 
it.  J,et  it  btj  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  wthef 
dispyj-sed  u  farge  in  the  world,  or  Conliftiie  to  inhabit 
the  place  in  which  they  were  brod.  Those  who  are  dis- 
persed cannot  be  found;  those  who  rfoiain  are  the  sons 
of  Iiis  pcrsectitovs,  and  aw  not  likely  lo  support  a  mii* 
lu- whom  their  fathers  ari^  encmii's.  If  il  be  si*|)post'4 
that  (he  ciHiiMy  of  their  fathers  proTes  tlie  jiislirt  of  ihe' 
charge,  it  must  he  com.idered  how  often  cxjiericncc  shewr 
Vis,  that  tnen  who  arc  angry  on  one  jtrouitd'win  accusfi' 
on  a'lolher :  with  how  little  kiiidneM,-  in  a  town  of  low 
Ir.idci  a^man  who  lives  by  tenroin^  is  ref{ardcd  r  '^nd  bow 
liHpiiciily,  where  the  inbabilaitis  are  not  yery  rich, -a  rich- 
man'  i«  hcarkctred  tO'  and  folIbHfd;  in  a  place  like 
Campbell 'town-  tt  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  iiiha^ ' 
bitaai^  to  make  a  party.  It  is-  ea-^y  fur  that  party  to 
heat  t^iemselres  witlr  imaginary  grievances.  It  is  eas)^ 
for  tlic^n  to  o))press  a  man  poorer  tlian'  themsalves  ;  ami' 
niitiir.;!  (,>  iissort  the  dignity  of  riches,-4ty  persisting  in' 
opprL-.-iim,  The  argument  which  attempts  to  proTo  the 
iiii;.roprieiv  of  restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  olle^ing: 
tliat  he  has  loiit  the  coiriidencc  of  the  people,  is  hoI  the-' 
subject  of  juridical  cansideration  ;  for  he  is  to  suHtT,  if 
ha  mast  sntl'iT,  not  for  their  judgnienf,  but  for  hia  ona. 
^actions.     It  may  be  cosreateat  for  (hem  to  hare  aiu>ther 


BiaBfcr ;  biit  it  is  n  convwiieuce  of  (heif  owo  makini;. 
It  lyouUI  be-  likiswisd  ciinTciii.-iil  for  hiin  Id  Qiid  ^uii.lli.T 
school;  but  this  coiirenicBcu  tie  caiuiot  ubtaiH. — The 
questim)  in  nM  what  is  uow  con ruii lent,  but  what  is  f;i>* 
Derally  rii^li^  If  the  {leople  of  CuiugibclUtowo  b?  dis- 
tressed by  thi!  restoration. of  th(!  ri-spoudi'nt,  thi-y- are 
distressed  only  by  th^-ir  own  fuutt;  by  turb'.tlcut  pas- 
sions amrunrL-iSonabie  desires;  by  tyranny,  wliicli  law 
has  dcAafed,  aad  by  malice  wbick  virtue  hiu'sur* 
nouiitud. 


XlII.     3'/"-  J'j/tn's  speech  at  Ihc  opening  of  iht  charge 
'■/  liigh.ti-cOKun  agauist  lord  Utiajj'ord. 

My  Lwnus,  ' 

We  stand  hcr«  by  th«  command  of  thq 
linights,  citizi'tifi,  anil  bnrgtsM'S,,  now  asstinUltd  for  the 
oonunous  hi  parliament ;  and  we  arc  ready  to  make  pood 
that  im|><;j(hnient,  whtrvhy.  Thomas  carl  of  SlraPford 
standi  cliar.ifed  in  tlitir  name,  and  in  tlie  name  of  all  (lie 
oommons  of  EngUud,  with  high  treason. 

This,  inj  lordK,  is  a  great  ciini.L';  and  we  might  sink 
undtT  the  weight  of  it,  and  be  astonished  with  the  tiistre 
of  this  iioblu  assembly,,  if  tiicrc  were  not  in  the  cansc 
strength  unti  vigour  to  support  itself,  and  to  encourage 
lis.  It  i:.  (ho  cause  of  tlie  king ;  it  concerns  his  na^csty 
in  the  honour  of  Mm  go¥frnni«nf,  in  the  safely  of  his 
person,  in  the  stability  of  his  crowni  It  is  the  ciinse  of 
the  kingdom ;  it  concerns,  not  only  the  jieaco  and  [iros^ 
perhy,  but  even  the  being  of  the  kingdom.  Wo  bave- 
Hiat  picrcing.eloquencej  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  tears,,' 
and  praytirs,  of  all  the  subjects  assisting  us.  We  haye 
theuircc  kingdoms,  England,  and  .Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  travail  ami  agitationwith  us,  bowing  themselves,  tike 
tbe  hinds  spoken'of  in  Job,  to  cast  out  their  sorrows. 

Truth  and  goodness-,  my  lords,  (hey  are  the  beauty 
of  the  soul ;  they  arc  the  perfection  of  ali-created  na- 
tures; they  are  the  image  and  character  of  God  upoit' 
the  crcaturcsi. 

Thb  bcaaty,  evil  spirtU  and  evil  men  hare  lost;  but- 
yct  thfK  are  none  so  wicked  but  they  desire  to  march 
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vaAtt  tbe  show  and  sbadon,  though  tkey  Ii>te  the  reaG^ef: 

This  unhappy  earl,  now  the  object  of  your  lordships' 
jsstice,  has  taken  afi  much  care,  has  used  as  much  cua- 
ntug  to  set  a  face,  and  countenance  of  honest]' and  jus- 
tice, npon  his  actions,  as  hb  has  l>eeu  negligent  to  observe 
the  rules  of  boncsly  in  the  pi>rforniance  of  all  these 
actions.  My  lords,  it  Is  the  greatest  baseness  of  wicked- 
ness that  it  dares  not  look  in  its  own  colours,  nor  be 
seen  in  its-nalural  countenance  ;  but  virtue,  as  it  is  ami- 
able id  all  respects,  so  (lie  least  is  liot  this ;  that  it  puis 
'  a  nobleness,  k  pnls  a  bravery,  upon  the  mind,  and  lifts 
it  above  haj>es  and  fears,  above  favour  and  displeasure : 
i(  nrakes  it  always  uniform  and  constant  to  itself. 

Thi^  service  commanded  me,  and  my  coUeagues  here, 
13  to  takeoif  those  vizors  of  truth  and  uprightness  which 
have  been  sought  to  be  piit  upon  this  cause,  and  to  shew 
you  his  actions  and  his  Litentions  in  their  own  natural 
blackness  and  deformify.  My  lords,  he  has  put  on  a 
»izor  of  tntlh  in  these  words,  wherein  he  says,  that  he' 
should  be  in  liis  defenie,  more  careful  (o  observe  trutl), 
than  to  gaiu  advantage  to  himself:  he  says,  he  would 
rather  endure  any  thing  than  be  saved  by  falsehood ;  .if  it 
were  really  true,  it  was  a  braVeand  noble  expression. 

My  lord.',  he  has  likewise  put  on  the  vizor  of  good- 
ness on  his  actions,  when"  he  desires  to  recite  his  services, 
in  a  great  many  particulars,  as  if  they  were  beneficial  to 
the  cdmmonwculth  and  state;  whereas  we  shall  prove 
them  mischievous  and  dangerous.  -  It  is  left  upon  me, 
my  lords,  to  t.ikc  off  these  vizors  and  appearances  of 
truth  and  goodtiess  in  that  part  of  his  answer  which  is 
the  |ire;tiible,  and  that  I  shall. do  with  as  much  ^lithful-. 
uess  aiid  brevity  us  I  can. 


XIV'.     Xord  Digli/'s  speech  upon  tlte  trial  of  lordi 
air  afford. 

We  are  notr  upon  the  point  of  giving  (asi 
■nch  M  in  us  lies)  the  liual  sentence  unto  death  or  life 
«w,  a  gieat  mlniEtec  of  slate  and  peer  of  this  kjngduiit,..   - 


Thomas  earl  of  Strafford ;  a  name  of  hatrrd  in  the  pre- 
seut  agu  by  bis  prantico^,  anil  fit  tu  be  Diade  a  terror  to 
future  agfs,  I>y  his  pimishmetit. 

I  hod  (he  honour  to  be  eni|>loyrd  by  the  house  in  this 
great  business  from  thciifst  hour  that  it  was  taken  into' 
.  consideration ;  it  was  a  siatter  of  great  trnst ;  and  i  wilt 
»ay  with  confidence,  that  1  hare  siTFcd  tho  house  in  It, 
both  with  industry,  act:ordiKg  to  my  abiiify,  and  with 
most  exact  faithfulness  and  seerei-y  :  and  as  I  have  hi- 
therto discharged  my  duty  to  this  house  and  to  my  coun- 
try in  the  progress  of  this  great  cause,  so  1  trmt  1  shaft 
do  now  to  God  and  to  my  conscience. 

It  is  honest,  it  is  noble,  to  be  earnest,  in  wrdcr  to  the 
discoTPry  of  truth  ;  but  when  that  hath  been  brought  a* 
far  as  it  can  to  Kght,  our  judgement  thcnunon  ought  to 
be  cahri  aud  cautions. 

Ill  prosecutions  upon  probable  grounds,  we  are  ac- 
conutablc  Ouly  for  our  industry  or  remissness ;  but  in- 
judgement,  we  arc  deeply  responsible  to  the  Almighty 
for  its  rectitude  or  oliliquity.  In  cases  of  life  and  death, 
tho  judge  is  God's  steward  of  tlie  party's  blood,  and 
mui^t  give  a  strict  account  for  every  drop ;  and  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  forms  the  true  ground  of  diffefcncc  in  me  now^ 
from  what  1  was  formerly. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  sir,  the  same  ground  whereupon  I, 
with  the  rest  of  the  flte  to  wh6m  you  first  committed  tho 
consideration  of  my  lord  Strafford,  brought  down  our 
opinion  that  it  was  fit  he  should  be  accused  of  treason, 
upon  the  same  ground  I  was  engaged  with  earnestness 
n|<un  his  prosecution ;  and  had  the  same  ground  remained 
ifl  that  force  of  belief  with  me,  which  till  very  lately  it 
did,  I  should  not  have  been  tender  in  his  condemnation; 
but  truly,  sir,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  ground  ^^ 
«ur  aecusation,  that  spur  to  our  prosecution,  and  that 
which  should  be  the  bafis  of  my  judgement  of  the  eart 
of  Stratford  as  unto  treason,  is,  to  ray  understanding, 
quite  vanished  away;  and  ihis  was,  Mr.  S|jeaker,  his. 
advising  the  king  to  enipLo^  the  army  of  Ireland  to  re- 
duce Ki^land;  this  wa«  that  whereupon  I  accused  hinv 
wilh  a  free  heart ;  prosecuted  him  with  earnestness,  and^ 
had  it  to  my  understanding  been  proved,  should  havff 
condemned  him  with  innocence;  whereas  1  cannot  now 
satisfy  my  conscience  to  do  it. 
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I  profess  I  can  have  no  notion  of  atif  body's  intent  to 
subvert  the  laws  treasouabiy,  or  by  force,  without  tha 
appearance  of  force:  and  tliis  deijigH  of  force  not  ap. 
pearing,  all  his  other  wicked  practices  cannot  amount  so 
hi^h  with  ipe>  1  can  find  a  more  easy  and  more  natural 
spring  from  whence  to  derive  all  liis  otlier  criiues,  than 
from  an  intent  la  briDj;  in  tyranny,  and  to  make  his  onn, 
posterity,  as  well  as  ns,  sives ;  as  from  revenge,  from 
pride,  from  araricc,  from  passion,  and  ia^oleDCc  of  na- 
ture, 1  do  not  say  but  these  may  represeut  him  a  man 
worihy  to  die,  ^ criisps  worthier  tban  many  a  traitor. 
1  <lu  not  say  but  they  may  jastljr  direct  I's  to  enact  that 
tliey  thall  be  treason  for  the  future;  but  God  keep  me 
from  giring  judgebent  of  death  on  any  man,  and  of  rulu 
to  liis  innocent  po.shrity,  u|)on  a  law  made  i  fyoflertori. 
Let  tlie  mark  be  set  on  the  door  where  the  plague  Is,  and" 
then  let  luiu  that  will  enter  die. 

Let  im;  iherefoi*  coueUide  in  saying,  that  unto  you 
all,  which  I  have  thorouglilj  iuonlcaltd  to  my  own  cen- 
scieucp  npou  this  «cca8iM),  let  every  man  lay  his  )ian£ 
uptBV.  his  heart,  end  serioHSlj  consider  what  we  are  going. 
to' do  with  a  breath;  either  justice,  or  uarder;  justice 
on  the  one  side,  or  murder,  heightened  and  aggravuted- 
fo  its  extremest  estcnt,  on  the  other. 

I^et  erery  man  therefore  purge  his  heart  elear  of  all' 
passions ;  (1  know  this  great  and  wise  body-politic  ca-iu- 
have  none,  but  I  speak  to  individuals  from  the  wcakuegS'^ 
which  1  (iad  in  myself:)  awaj  with  personal  animosities, 
away  with  all  flatteries  to  the  pco|^le,  in  being  the  sharper. 
against  him,  Iwcause  he  is  odwus  to  them  ;,  anay  with 
all  fears,  lest,  by  sparing  bis  bibod,  they  may  be  ioceesed;' 
away  with  all  such  eonsideratioHs,  as,  thjit  it  is  not  lit 
for  a  itarliaHient,  that  one  accused  by  it  of  treason  should 
escape  with  life.  Let.  not  former  vehemence  of  any- 
agsinst  hiui,  nor  fear  from  thence,  thit  be  cannot  he  safe 
while  this  man  lives,  be  an  iugfedicat  in  the  s«itteace  of 
any  one  of  uk. 

Of  all  these  corruptives  of  judgement,  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  do  before  God  discharge  myself  to  the  uttcsmsst  of 
my  power;  and  do,  witJi  a  clear' conscience,  wash  my 
hands  of  ^is  mac's  blood,  by  this  solemn  pro  testation  j 
thatrmy  votegocsiiot.te  tbe  takiog  of  the  carl'of  Sttai- 
ford's  life. 


XV.     Lord  Stra  ford"  f  speech  before  sentence  pasted 
upon  him  by  the  lordnjor  iremon. 

Mt  lords,  as  (his  species  of  trt<asu»  of-^hich  I  aim 
ftcciiscd  by  the  coinoioos  is  entirely  ntw  and  Bnkno.tra 
(o  tht:  laws,  so  is  the  S|>ec)es  of  proof  liy  which  llicy  pre- 
tend to  fiK  fhnt  ^uilt  upon  me.  Thty  baTi;  inveDti'd  » 
kin  J  of  accuiniilaiiTe  &r  coiistrucliTc  cTidcnce ;  by  vhteb 
mail}'  acUoRs,  cither  totally  iimoct'iit  in  themselTcs,  or 
crioiinal  in  a  mucli  inferior  degree,  shall,  ivjiea  auited, 
amount  te  trcaswn,  and  subject  tiic  person  to  the  highest 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  laws.  A  haslj  and  aaguaidcd- 
wovd,  a  rash  and  pssaiohate  action,  assisted  by  the  male- 
tolent  fancy  of  the  accuser,  and  tortured  by  doubtful 
eonstructiuDS,  is  transmuted  tutu  the  de^pei^t  guilt;  and 
the  lives  .and  fortumes  of  the  nhole  nation,  no  longer 
protected  \ry  juiitice,  are  sabjecled  t»  arbitrary  will  and 
l.lra.,,re. 

^V  here  has  this  Sjiecirs  of  guilt  lain  so  lung  concealed  7 
Wherl^  has  this  fire  beotr  so  lon^  buriiid,  during  so  many 
ceniuries,  that  no  smoke  should  appear,-  till  it  burst  out 
at  once  to  consame  me  and  nij  diUdrcn  ?  Better  it  were 
to  live  under  no  taw  at  all,  and,  by  the  maxims  of  >■ 
eanlions  prudence,  (a  conform  ourselves  the  best  we  caji- 
to  the  arbitrary  ^¥ill  of  a  master,  than  fancy  we  haVe  a 
law,  on  which  wu  ran  rely,  and  which  shall  inflict  a 
pumshment,  precetlent  to- the  promalgatioii,  and  try  us 
by  maxicns  uidieatd  of  liH  thcTery  moment  of  the  [irose. 
cnlion.  If  I  satt-on  the  Thames,  and  split  my  vessel  on- 
an  ancher,  incase  there  be  no  buoy  to  give  me  warning, 
the  party-shall  pay  me  damages;  but  if  the  anchor  be' 
■marked  ontj  then  is  the  striking  on  it  at  my  own  peril. 
"Where  is  tfeie  ni»rk  set  upon' this  crime?  It  iias  laia- 
ooncea led  under  water,  ami  no  human  prudence,  no  hu- 
man innocence,  could  safe  me  from  the  destruction  wttl) 
%*  liirh  I  am  at'  present  threatened. 

It  is  now  fulltwo  hundred' and  forty  years  unce  trea. 
stms  wpm  dinned)  and-so  long.- has  it  been  since  any  ma* 
■was  tonohed  to  this  extent,  npon  this  cciine,  before  my- 
self. We  hate  liv^^  my  lorils,  happily  to  ourselres  at 
home.  ~  Wo  have  lired  gloriously  abroad  to  the  world. 
Ijet  OS  be  content  witb  wbat  our  fathers  hare  left  us. 
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I^et  not  onr  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  k'arned  than 
they  were  in  these  killing  and  destrnctite  arls.  Great 
wisdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordshigis,  and  just  providence 
for  yourselves,  for  your  posterities,  for  the  whole  king. 
dom,  to  cast  from  yon  tnlo  the  fire  these  bloody  and 
mysterious  rulumes  of  arbitrary  and  constructiTe  trea- 
sons, as  (he  primitiTe  chrislians'did  their  books  of  curi- 
ous arts,  and  betake  yourselies  to  the  plun  letter  of  the 
statute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime  is,  and  points 
out  the  path  by  which  you  may  aroid  it.  Let  us  not, 
to  onr  own  destruction,  awake  those  sleeping  lions,  by 
rattling  up  a  company  of  old  records,  which  hare  for  so 
many  ages  hung  by  the  wall  forgotten  and  neglected. 
To  alljny  afflictions  add  not  this,  my  lords,  the  must 
severe  of  any,  that  I,  for  my  other  sins,  not  for  my 
treason,  be  the  mean?  of  introducing  a  precedent,  so 
pernicious  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  conntry. 
Howerer,  these  gentlemen  at  tiie  bar  say  tbey  speak  for 
Cue  commonwealth,  and  tbey  believe  so.  Yet,  under 
faTOur,  it  is  I  who  in  thi»  pitrticntar  speak  for  the  com- 
montt'talth.  Precedents  like  those  wbieh  are  cndea- 
Toored  to  be  established  againi>t  me,  innst  draw  along 
'such  inconveniences  and  miseries,  that  in  a  few  years  the 
kingdom  will  be  in  the  conditiou  expressed  in  a  statute 
of  Menry  the  fourth;  and  no  man  shall  know'by  what 
rule  to  govern  bis  words  and  actions.  Impose  not,  my 
lords,  difficulties  insurmouatable  upon  ministers  of  state; 
nor  disable  them  from  serving  with  cheerfulness  their 
king  and  country.  If  you  ejiamine  them,  and  under 
inch  severe  penalties,  by  every  grain,  by  every  litlla 
weight,  the  scrutiny  will  be  intolerable.  The  public 
a-fiairs  of  tbekingdum  must  be  left  waste:  and  no  wise 
man,  who  has-  ariy  honour  or  fortune  to  lose,  will  evec 
engage  himself  in  each  dreadful,  snch  uAknowa.perils. 

My  lords,  I  have  naw  troubled  your  lordships  a  great 
deal  longer  than  I  should  have  done.  Were  it  not  far 
the  interest  of  these  pledges,  which  a  saint  in  heaven  left 
me,  t  should  be  loth — ^What  1  forfeit  for  myself  is  no- 
thing— but  1  confess,  that  my  indiscretion  sliould  for- 
feit for  them;  it  wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will  be. 
pleased  lo  piirdon  my  infirioity;  something  I  should 
have  said,  bat  I  see  I  shall  not  be  ftble,  therefore  1  shalL 
leave  it. 
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And  now,  toy  lords,  I  thank  God  I  have  Acen,  bjhia 
blessing,  snflicienlly  instnicted  in  the  extreme  vanity  of 
all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  im)n)rtance 
of  our  eternal  duration.  And  so,  toy  lords,  even  so^ 
•wWi  ail  humility  and  with  all  tranquiltity  of  mind,  t 
submit  clearly  and  freely  to  your  JHdgement.  And 
whether  that  righteous  judgment  be  to  life  or  death,  ] 
shall  rcjioae  myself,  full  of  grafitiide  and  eonfidence,  ii^ 
the  arms  of  the  great  author  of  my  esistence. 


XVI.     Atlierbal  against  Jugurtha. 

CoNSCfiiFi  Fatucks, 

It  was  my  father's  orders  to  me,  in  his 
last  moments,  that  1  should  consider  myself  as  vested 
only  with  the  administratton  of  Numidia,  siooe  (he  title 
sud  sovereignty  were,  indeed,  yours..  1^  added,  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  Romas 
people,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war;  should  esteem  you 
as  my  kindred,  considec  you  as  supplying  the  place  of 
relations  and  alfianees.  If  I  observed  these  conditions^ 
he  said,  that  in  your  friendship  1  should  iind  armies  and 
■wqalth,  with  every  stay  and  support  to  my  monarchy. 
Whilst  I  was  setting  n)ysetf  strictly  to  perform  these 
injunctions  of  my  father,  Jugurtha,  a  man,  of  all  tijat 
the  earth  bears,  the  most  barbarous  and  sanguinary,  Ae- 
spoiIed.me  of  my  kingdom,  with  whalever  else  I  posses- 
sed, in  utter  defiance  of  your  authority  ;  not  regarding 
that  I  am  the  grandson  of  JVlassinissa,  and,  from  my- 
birth,  a  friend  and  confederate  of  tlic  Roman  people. 

The  truth  is,  conscript  fathers,  seeing  I  was  to  fall  to 
this  degree  of  wretchedness,  I  earnestly  wish  I  could 
have  sought  your  aid,  rather  on  account  of  my  own 
merit,  than  those  of  my  forefathers ;  especially  that  I 
'  could  have  merited  such  aid  from  the  Roman  people, 
without  wanting  it,  or  at  worst  have  received  it,  as  my 
due.  Uut,  since  innocence  rarely  proves  its  own  du- 
Cence,  and  as  it  lay  not  in  my  breast  to  direct  the  heart 
of  Jugurtha,  to  you,  conscript  fatlters,  1  have  Aed  fot 
lefuge. 
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What  is  my  severest  niseFy,  I  am  coiiEtraiiiod  to-  ba 
burlhouome  to  you,  wUhout  ever  laving  been  service 
%hle.  Other  kiags,  your  con federatus,  have  been  dtlitrE 
lubdued  by  your  arms,  and  (ben  rcctiietl  into  your  allt* 
ance,  or,  urged  by  perils  at  home,  kave  implored  yous 
friendthip.  Our  family  commenced  allies  to  Ihc  Kvmaa 
feople,  during  the  war  nitd  Carthage;— »  period  when 
the  Romttn  honour  was  more  to  be  courted  than  tl^ 
Roman  fortune. 

Consider  me,  conscript  fathers,  as  sprung  from  that 
family ;  nor  siitTiT  the  grandson  of  Masslnissa  to  apply 
to  yon  in  vain  for  auccour.  If,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  I 
had  DO  argiimeat  tO'Urgc,  besides  my  deplorable  fortune, 
that  I,  very  lately  a  kin^,  n^onbtable  in  my  descent,  in 
my  wealth,  and  in  royal  renown,  am  now  covered  wi(^ 
nci&ty  of  wrt- tchedneiis,  ftf^gfarly,  Torrorir,  and  waiting 
(or  atsiitance  from  others ;  il  shall  become  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  curb  oppreMion,  and  to  auS^ 
DO  man  to  extend  his  dominioD  by  iniquity  and  rioletice. 
Consider  me  ia  yet  a  stronger  light,  drireit  »nt  ef  tbo' 
very  posaessioBS  which  the  Roman  people  conferred,  as 
tfteir  gift,  upon  my  ancestor ;— Uiosc  reiy  p«ise$sioM, 
from  whcne<!  my  fathir,  and  his  father,  joining  their 
forces  to  years,  ex  pulsed  Syphai  and  the  Carthaginians. 
They-  are  the  effects  of  your  bounty,  that  are  rent 
&on  me,  conscript  fathers : — in  my  sufferings  you  an. ' 
insulted. 

Ala«  my  deplorable  fate  I  Ife  IHs  the  retara  to'iSj 
generosity  aJid  favour,  O  my  father',  that  Jvgurtha,  be 
whotn  tboa  didst  place  upon  the  sane  footing  with  tby 
own  children;  he  whom  thou  didst  leave  equal  partner 
with  them  in  thy  kingdom,  is,  of  i^U  others:,  the  bloody 
instrument  to  extinguish  thy  race  for  ever  ?  Shall  our 
house  never  enjoy  tranqnillity  and  rest?  Shall  we  be 
for  ever  visited  with  a'- bloody  lot; — with  the  murdering 
sword,  with  flight  and  expukion  ?.' 

Whilst  the-  power  of  Carthage  subsisted,  we  were  of 
course  exposed  to  hostility  and  violence.  The  enemy 
was  at  ourtloors ;  you,  our  friends,  were  far  from  us ; — 
our  whole' reliance  upon  our  arms.  After  Africa  was 
rescued  from  that  pestilent  tyranny,  we  cheerfully  en- 
joyed a  slate  of  peace ;  for,  indeed,  we  had  im  enemies, 
though  still  disposed  to  treat  as  such  wlioinsoever  yoa 


stlouM-  comniatut  us ;  whea,  on  a  Budden,.  Jugnrtlia, 
hardening  his  heart  to  cruelty,  and  glorying  in  pride  uni 
biitchery,  murdi'm  my  brother,  who  vaa  also  his  ticav 
kinsman,  and  seizes  his  principality,  aa  th«  prize  of  the 
mnrdcrt-r.  Then,  seeing  he  could  noteircumvcntme  by 
the  same  btuody  snares,  hu  attacked  me  openly,  whilst 
I  (conriding  in  yonr  supreme  power)  apprehended  ai^ 
tiring  rather  than  riolence  and  war;  4)tot«  rac  from  mjr 
haiisehiHtl,  and  Biy  countc}^;  reduci!d  me  to  be  an  exile,  • 
and  a  wanderer ;  such  as  you  bekold  me,  destitute  uf  all 
BomforF,  and  so  OTcrwheiBcd  with  every  GgKctes  of 
wretchedness, '  ai  t«  find  du)t»  safety  any  where  than  io 
Bty  oitn  d»iaiBioB8. 


XVII.     TarquMut  Superbu»,  ugainH  kU  fafkcrJan 
late  Serviui  Tulbti,  bejore  the  senate: 

My  answer,  Tullus,  will  ha  alMrt,  and  fAUdetf  «B 
jnatice;  and  far  (hat  reassn  I  chose  to  lay  it  iKforc  the 
seoate.  Tarquining,  iny  grasdfather,  oihtained  the  save* 
teHgntj  of  th«  Rkmans  by  fightieg  many  considerable 
battles  in  their  delence :  he  being  dead^^^^jlbi  hii  suec«s> 
sor,  aoconiing  to  the  laws  rcceiiu^  by  ali  tlie  Greeks 
and  barbaxtans;  aad  I  ought,  in  Justiee,  to  intwat,  upi 
only  his  fortones,  bat  kis  kiogdoms,  in  the  iomc  aiaoaev 
ae  all  other  raccessoits  inherit  the  esbAn  of  their  gtUMii 
fathers.  Yon  have,  imfced,  delireted  np  to  me  the  ftw 
tnoce  he  left;  bnt  yon  deprive  ac  of  ihe  kiagdom,  ani 
bave  kept  possession  of  it  for  so  long  a  time,  after  you 
have  obtained  it  in  aa  udijustifiable  manner :  for.neither 
did  the  Iiiterreges  appoint  you  king,  nOiT  the  Ki'natc  pass 
a  vote  in  your  favour;  neither  did  youobtaiu  this  power 
.  by  a  IrgAl  electitm  of  the  people,  as  uiy  grandfather,  and 
all  the  kings  before  him,  obtained  it; — but  you  gained 
the  sevcreigHty  by  hiring,  and  oorruptiog  hy  every  me-- 
thod  vou  could  devise,  a  uuniber  of  vagabonds  and 
beggiL?K,  men  rendered  infamous  by.bL^ng  condemited^ 
or  burtliened  with  debts,  who  had  no  regard  for  the 
public;  and  by  derlariug,  evfo  then,  that  )bu  did  not 
seek  the  potter  for  yoursolf ;  and  jiri'leudiHg.jhat  yon 
rescrVMl  it  for  us,  who  weri;  then  orphans,  and  infantf^ 
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and  yon  engaged  before  alt  the  world  that,  when  we 
arrived  to  manhood,  you  would  surrender  the  power  to 
ne^  as  to  the  elder  brother:  you  ougLt,  therefore,  if 
yoa  desired  to  do  justice,  when  you  delivered  up  to  me 
the  palace  of  my  grandfather,  to  have  restored  his  king- 
d«m,  together  with  hii  fortunes,  afier  the  exumple  of 
ttose  honest  aud  good  guardians,  who,  having  taken 
upon  theotBelfes  the  care  of  royal  orphans,  have,  truly 
and  justly,  restored  to  them  the  kingdoms  of  their  fa- 
thers  and  ancestors,  when  they  came  to  be  men.  But, 
if  you  thought  1  had  not  yet  attained  a  proper  degree 
of  prudence,  and  that,  by  reason  of  my  youth,  1  was 
unequal  to  the  government  of  so  considerable  a  city^ 
yet,  when  I  arrived  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  my 
body  and  mind  were  in  the  greatest  vigour,  you  ought 
to  have  put  the  government  of  (he  city  info  my  hand', 
mt  the  same  time  yon  gave  me  your  .daughter  in  mar- 
riage; for,  at  that  age,  you  also  first  took  upon  your- 
self the  administration  both  of  our  family  and  of  the 
ktngdom. 

And  if  yon. had  done  this,  you  would,  in  the  first 
place,  have  gained  the  character  of  a  pious  aud  just  man ; 
and,  after  that,  you  would  have  been  my  counsellor,  and 
bave  had  a  share  in  all  honours ;  yon  would  have  been 
called  my  benefactor,  my  father,  and  my  preserver ;  and 
bave  received  every  other  distinguishing  appellation, 
which  mankind  give  to  the  authors  of  worthy  actions; 
instead  of  depriving  me  of  my  right  for  fonr-and-forty 
years  together,  without  being  able  to  aharge  me  with 
any  defect  either  in  my  person  or  understanding.  After 
this  usage,  you  have  the  assurance  to  ask  me,  what  ill 
treatment  provokes  me  to  look  upon  yon  as  my  enemy, 
and  for  what  reason  I  accuse  you  I  But  answer  me, 
yourself,  Tullus,  and  say  for  what  reason  you  think  me 
unworthy  to  inherit  the  bonours  of  my  grandfather,  and 
iFbat  specious  pretence  you  have  to  alledge  for  depriving 
me  of  them.  Is  it  that  you  look  upon  mc  as. suppositi- 
tious, and  illegitimate,  and  not  his  lawful  son?  Jf  so, 
why  did  you  act  as  guardian  to  one  who  was  a  strangle 
to  his  blood,  and  why  did  you  restore  his  palace  to  him, 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  be  a  man?  Or  is  it,  that  you  still 
look,  upon  me  as  an  orphan  child,  aud  incapable  of  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  public,  when  I  am  neaclifty 
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years  of  age  ?  Lay  aside,  then,  tlie  affeclation  of  yoar 
shameless  questions,  and  cease,  at  last,  to  be  an  ill  man. 
However,  if  you  have  any  reasons  to  alledge  ag&inst 
what  I  hoite  said,  i  am  ready  to  leaTc  the  deterininalion 
of  our  contest  to  tliesc  who  arc  present,  than  whom  you 
can  find  none  in  the  city  better  qualified  to  decide  it. 
But  if,  from  this  tribunal,  you  fly  (as  it  is  customary 
with  you)  to  the  rabble  you  have  deluded,  I  will  not 
suffer  it;  for  I  am  prepared,  not  only  to  defend  my 
cause  by  my  words,  but,  if  these  fail  to  convince  you, 
to  support  it  by  my  actions. 


XVIII.     The  reply  of  Servim  Tuliui  to  Tarquinia» 
Super  bus. 

It  seems,  fathers,  that,  as  a  man,  I  ought  to  expect 
every  thing,  however  extraordinary ;  and  to  look  upon 
nothing  as  strange,  since  Tarquinius  desires  to  dethrone 
even  mc,  who  received  htm  when  he  was  an  infant ;  and, 
when  his  enemies  were  forming  designs  against  his  life, 
preserved  him,  and  brought  him  up ;  and,  when  he  came 
to  be  a  man,  honoured  him  so  far  as  t«  make  him  my 
son-in-law;  and  designed  to  make  him  heir  to  all  my 
fortunes  at  my  death;  bnt,  since  every  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  me  contrary  to  my  expectation,  and  that  I 
myself  am  accused  of  having  wronged  him,  J  shall  after- 
wards lament  my  own  misfortune,  and  at  present  plead 
my  cause  ag^nst  him.  I  took  upon  myself,  Tarqui. 
nius,  the  guardianship  of  your  brother,  and  of  yourself, 
when  you  were  left  infants,  not  voluntarily,  but  com- 
pelled to  it  by  the  situation  of  allan^ ;  since  those  who 
claimed  the  kingdom,  had  openly  assassinated  your 
grandfather,  and  were  siud  to  form  secret  designs  bodi 
against  you,  and  the  rest  of  his  relations ;  and  all  your 
friends  acknowledged  that,  if  once  they  got  the  power 
into  their  hands,  they  would  not  have  left  even  one 
branch  of  the  Tarqniniaa  family  alive :  neither  was  there 
any  other  person  to  take  care  of,  and  guard  you  against 
their  cmterprises,  but  a  woman,  the  mother  of  your  fa. 
tlier;  and  she,  by  reason  of  her  great  age,  stood  herself  in 
Bccd  of  other  guardians :  so  that  I  was  the  only  peraon 


left  t*>  tate  caw  of  jwi  in  your  destitute  concTilios, 
diough  you  noir  €nll  mc  a  stranger,  aod  iti  no  dcgrte 
Tdiileil  te  your  faniily.  Ilon'ercr,  by  taking  upon-iuY^ 
aolf  the  conduct  of  ypur  aflajr;,  though  in  this  Kituafioo, 
I  not  only  brought  the  atsftssios  of  your  grandfather  <0 
fnintshmcnl,  and  bred  yon  np  till  yow  were  men;  but, 
an  I  had  no  heirs  male,  designed  to  leave  you  all  m\  for- 
tunes. Yon  have  now,  Tarqiiinius,  the  aceoant  of  my 
guardianship,  and  yon  nill  not  pretend  to  say  that  any 
jMrt  of  it  U-  mbrepi'oseitted. 

Concerning  the  royal  di<;m<y,  since  this  is  the  point 
yon  accui^e  me  of,  learn  by  what  means  1  obtained  it; 
and  for  what  reasons  I-slwll  reugn  it  neither  to  you,  nor 
to  any  other  person.  When  1  took  npon  uiyseif  the 
^overnmeat  uf  the  city,  finding  there  were  some  design 
forming  against  me,  1  desired  to  snrrender  it  to  the  peo- 
ple, and,  haTing  assembled  them  all  together,  I  oITered 
t»  resign  the  gorernment  to  theni ;  preferring  a  quiet 
life,  free  from  danger,  to  this  emied  soTereignty,  the 
source  of  greater  painn  than  pleasores.  But  the  R«mans 
woald  not  snffer  me  to  execute  my  design ;  neither  did 
,they  think  fit  to  place  the  gorernment  in  any  other 
hands,  but  eonlinned  it  in  mine ;  and,  by  their  votes, 
o«nferred  the  rojal  dignity  on  me ;  a  dignity  which  bo. 
longed  to  thera,  Tarquinins,  not  to  yon;  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  conferred  the  same  dignity  upon  your 
grandfather,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  in  no  degree  re- 
lated to  the  king,  his  predecessor;  though  Ancus  Mar- 
cias,  the  former  king,  left  sons  then  is  the  vigour  of 
their  age. ;  not  grandchildren  and  inlanlS)  as  yon.  and 
yoor  brother  were  left  by  Tarquiniu^,  But  if  it  were  a 
■general  law  that  the  heirs  to  the  possessions  vai  fortune 
of  deeecLsed  kings,  skonld  also  be  beirt  to  their  dignities, 
Tarqntnins,  your  grandfather,  H'onid  not  have  sncceeiled 
ta  the  sovereignty  upon  the  death  of  Ancus,  but  the 
«]der  of  his  son».  However,  the  people,  of  Home  did 
not  call  the  heir  of  the  father^  bnt  the  parton  wli«  was 
worthy  of  the  command,  to  reign  over  them:  for  they 
ioAked  apoD  the  private  fortunes  to  belong  to  those-wbo 
had  Required  them,  bat  the  royal  dignity  to  those  who 
-kad  conferred  it ;  and  that  the  fomer,  npon  the  death 
'ef  flie  persona  in  possession,  oaght  to  descend  to  such  as 
Arc  intitlvd  to  tbMU,  ekket  .by  tltcir  rdation  to,   or-tbe 


■frin  of,  flic  ieceaied ;  but  that  the  latfer,  when  the  per- 
sons who  receired  it  di«,  retflms  to  (hose  who  gave  ifc 
Uoless  you  hnve  any  thing  of  (hU  kind  to  allcdga,  that 
your  grandfather  recei-red  the  sovereignty  njion  certain 
conditions;  as,  that  he  should  not  be  deprired  of  the 
possesion  of  it  himself,  and  have  power  to  laare  it  to 
yon,  who  arc  his  gralidsons ;  and  ttiat  the  people  should 
fiot  have  the  right  to  take  it  from  yoo,  and  coof^r  it 
upon  me;  if  you  hare  any  such  thing  to  alledge,  why 
4o  yoa  not  produce  the  aontract  ?  However,  this  you 
cannot  say.  But,  if  I  di4  not  obtain  (be  power  in  the 
most  JTistiiiable  manner,  as  yon  say,  having  neither  beea 
elected  by  the  Ai/<;/ve^et,  nor  ruceitad  the  administra- 
tion from  die  senate,  and  tiiat^  other  things  required  by 
the  law  were  not  observed ;  if  this  is  bo,  I  wrong  the^^ 
wot  you  ;  and  drscrve  to  be  dethroned  by  them,  not  by 
you:  but  the  truth  is,  I  wrong  neither  th»se,  nor  any 
eoc  else.  ,Thc  length  of  my  reign,  nhtch  has  new  lastMl 
forty -fonr  years,  witnesses  (hat  (lie  jMJwer  was  faotk.then 
justly  given  to  me,  and  is  now  justly  vested  in  me;  dUb 
ring  whi<h  time  none~of  tfte  Romans  ever  thought  I 
reigned  unjustly,  neither  did  the  people  or -the  senate 
eviT  endeavour  to  dethrone  me. 

But,  to  omit  these  (h)ngs,  and  give  an  answer  to  what 
you  alledge :  if  I  had  deprived  you  of  (he  power  that 
_  was  deposited  in  my  hands  by  your  grandfather,  in  trust 
fur  you,  and,  contrary  t*  all  the  established  rales  of  jufb 
4ice,  had  withheld  your  kingdom  from  you,  yon  ought 
to  have  applied  yonrself  to  those  who  conferred  the 
power  on  me,  and  to  have  vented  your  indignation  and 
reproaches  both  against  me,  for  conticiaii)g  in  the  pos- 
session of  it,  when  if  did  not  belong  to  me ;  and  against 
them,  for  having  conferred  on  me  a  power  that  belonged 
to  others :  for  you  wonid  easily  have  prevailed  on  them 
to  do  yuu  justice,  if  you  could  hare  shewn  yon  had  a 
Tight.  However,  if  you  t!onM  not  cdnfide  in  soch  an 
allegation,  but  were  of  opinion  thati  governed  nn jo stiy, 
and  (hat  you  were  a  fitter  person  to  be  intristeri  with 
the  eare  of  the  commonwealth,  yon  ought  to  have  done 
"this;  to  havecnquired  into  (heerroreof  mygOTemraestj  ■ 
1o  have  Sisplayed  themiinbeFof  your  own  actions,  imd 
trf  have  summoncfl  me  to  a  decision  of  the  contest :  none 
isfwhichyoudid.    fint,  after -so  greftt  a  length  of-tkaiiy 
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at  ir  reeOTored  ffom  a  long  fit  of  drunkenness,  j'oh  CMne 
now  (D  accuse  mc ;  and,  even  now,  you  accuse  me  in  aa 
improper  placu :  for  here  yuu  ought  not  to  allcdge  these 
thingii — (I  desire,  fathers,  you  will  not  be  olVendecl  at 
what  [  have  said;  for  it  was  only  with  a  *iew  of  expos- 
ing his  caluimiy,  not  of  infringing  Jour  jurisdiction) — 
but  you  ought  to  hare  desired  uie  to  call  aa  asscmlily  of 
ihe  people,  and  there  to  have  accuticd  me.  However, 
since  you  liave  declined  this,-!  will  do  it  for  you  ;  and, 
having  called  the  people  together,  I  wili  appoint  them 
judges  of  the  crimes  you  accuse  me  of;  and,  again,  leave 
it  to  them  to  daterminc  which  of  ua  two  is  the  fittest  per- 
son to  govern  ;  and  whatever  they  shall  ndanimousty 
order  me  to  do,  I  shall  submit  to.  This  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  his  allegations;  siqce  the  effect  of  many,  oi 
few  reasons,  when  urged  against  unreasonable  adver- 
saries, is  the  same :  for  words  cannot  persuade  them  to 
be  just. 

But  1  am  surprised,  fathers,  to  find  any  of  your  num- 
ber desirous  to  dethroue  me,  and  conspiriBg  with  this 
man  against  me :  I  would  willingly  eaquire  of  tbemirhat 
injury  provokes  them  fo  attack  me,  and  what  actions  of 
mine  they  are  otfended  at?  Is  it  because  they  know 
that  great  numbers,  during  my  reign,  have'  been  .put  to 
death  without  a  trial,  banished  their,  country,  deprived 
of  their  fortunes,  or  involved  in  any  other  undeserved 
calamity?  Or,  having  none  of  these  tyrannical  Crimes 
to  accuse  me  of,  are  they  acquainted  with  any  abuses  I 
have  been  guilty  of  to  married  women,  or  insults  on 
their  maiden  daughters,  or  any  other  fiagilious  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  a  Erecman?  If  I  have  been  guilty 
of  any  of  these  crimes,  I  deserve  to  be  deprived,  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  my  dignity,  and  of  my  life.  But  I 
am  proud,  above  measure;  and,  by  IJeing  grievous  to 
my  subjects,  am  become  odious  to  them;  so  that  none 
«f  them  can  bear  the  arrogance  of  my  administration. 
Which  of  my  predecessors  ever  used  his  power  with  the 
same  moderation  1  have  used  mine,  who  have  treated  idl 
my  subjects  with  the  same  benevolence  an  indulgcpt  fa- 
ther shews  to  his  own  children  ;  who  have  even  lessened 

-  the  power  you  gave  me,  which  was  the  same  your  ances- 
tors successively  conferred  on  former  king;    and  hav^ 

, appointed  laws,  which  ypu  all  confirmed,  relating  (^ 


matters  of  ihe  greatest  consequence,  hy  which  I  grjnlfi! 
to  yoii  the  iimikge  of  doing  justice  ti*,  and  of  receiving 
it  from  one  another  :  and  to  theSo  rnles,  which  I  piv. 
scribed  to  others,  you  saw  me,  like  a  private  person, 
first  yield  obedience:  ndtfceT  hate  I  made  myself  (he 
judge  of  al!  sorts  of  crimes  ;  but  those  of  a  private  na. 
ture  I  submitted  to  your  jurisdiction,  which  was  never 
done  by  any  of  the  farmer  kings.  By  this  it  ap)>ears, 
that  no  crime  has  drawn  opon  me  the  ill-will  of  some 
people;  but  that  the  benefits  I  have  conferred  on  the 
plebeians  excite  your  unjust  r«sentment;  concerning 
which  I  have  often  given  you  my  reasons,  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  jne  to  repeat  them.  If  yon  are  of 
opinion  that  this  man,  when  invested  with  the  power, 
will  administer  it  better  than  myself,  I  shall  not  envy 
the  commonwealth  a  better  goTernor:  and,  after  I  have 
surrendered  the  sovereignly  to  the  people,  from  whom  I 
received  it,  and  am  become  a  private  person,  I  shall  en. 
deavour  to  make  it  appear  to  alt  the  world,  that  I  know 
both  how  to  command  with  prudence,  and  how  to  obcF 
with  modesty. 


XIX.     Cicero's  oration  for  Milo. 

Though,  my  lords,  I  am  apprehensive,  that,  when  I 
enter  npon  the  defence  of  a  brave  man,  it  may  be  thought 
mean  to  betray  any  symptoms  of  cowardice,  or  (o  be 
unable  to  support  my  pleading  with  a  dignity  of  courage 
equal  to  that  of  Titus  Annius  Milo,  who  is  less  coil- 
cerned  about  his  own  fate  than  that  of  his  country,  yet 
am  I  dismayed  with  this  unusual  pomp  of  justice,  ^'m 
■  unprufdented  array  of  terror:  my  eyes,  in  vain,  on  all 

t:s,  search  for  the  venerable  forms  and  ancient  ap> 
ranees  of  the  forum ;  your  bench  is  environed  with 
att^idants,  and  the  bar  with  guards,  hitherto  unknown 
^at  a  Roman  trial. 

For  these  troops,  which  stand  before  all  the  temples, 
however  theraro  meant  to  oierawe  violence,  strike  ter. 
ror  into  the  Reader;  and  though  the  guards,  with  which 
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this  forum  and  thpse  walls  are  ligeil,  may  be  salutary, 
perhapS'  npccssary ;  yet  the  yery  means  of  safety  awaken 
the  idea  of  danger.  But,  did  1  think  that  those  siildicn 
were  placed  there  to  influence  this  trial  in  prejudice  of 
Milo,  I  would  yield,  my  lords,  to  necessity,  nor  imagine 
that,  where  so  determined  a  force  orer.rnles,  the  voice  of 
eloquence  can  be  licard.  I  am,  howeTcr,  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey,  who,  as  he  is  a 
person  of  the  most  consuinmate  justice,  will  never  ex. 
pose  to  the  sword  of  the  soldier,  the  man  whom  he  has 
given  up  to  the  judgment  of  this  court;  and  as  his  wis- 
dom is  equal  fo  his  justice,  he  must  think  it  inconsistent 
with  both,  shoiild  he  strengthen  the  fury  of  popular 
commotion  by  the  smctjonof  supreme  authority.  There- 
fore, those  arras,  those  officers,  tbaje  troops,  are  placed 
not  to  overawe,  but  to  protect :  while  1  plead,  they  bid 
'  me,  my  \otds,  s{>euk  with  composure,  nay,  with  courage, 
and  promise  me  not  only  safety  but  attention.  The  rest 
of  the  multitude,  so  many  at  least  as  are  Roman  citizens, 
is  on  our  side;  and  every  man  of  them,  whom  yon  per- 
ceive crowding  tie  places  from  whence  the  smallest  part 
of  the  forum  can  be  viewed,  expecting  the  event  of  this 
trial,  is  interested  in  onr  favour;  and  thinks  that  (he 
sentence  which  condemns  or  acquits  Milo,  fixes  the 
Jatc  of  himself,  Us  posterity,  his  country,  and  his 
property. 

One  set  of  men  are  indeed  our  determined  inveterate 
Enemies;  I  mean  those  robbers  and  incendiaries  trained 
«p  by  the  metdauss  of  Clodius,  aod  supported  by  raping, 
burnings,  and  every  destructive  species  of  public  cala. 
mity  ;  who,  instigated  by  the  Sfibcchea  of  yesterday,  had 
the  insolence  to  anticipate  your- jndgment  upon  this 
case:  but  1  hope,  if  these  clamours  are  (o  have  any  ef- 
fect, jt  will  be  that  of  preserving  to  his  own  country  a 
brave  citizen,  and  one  who,  for  your  safety,  alw^s  dis- 
regarded those  ruffians  and  tfieir  threateniiigs.     ^     - 

Therefore,  my  lords,  let  fear,  if  you  have  any,  belW 
aside,  aad  aet  with  spirit.  For  if  ever  you  had  it  ^  yO^r 
power  to  judge  of  the  honest  and  the  braTe;  if  ever  the 
liberty  of  WAfthy  dtiiens  was  in  your  hands ;  if  ever  mea 
■elected  from  the  most  illustrious  of  our  orders,  had  an 
lopportunity  %a  runder  eft'echial,  by  their  dtoduct  and  de- 
visions, .  those  favourable  intimations  which  tbey   haA 
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before  often  given  \>y  their  luaks  aoA  vords ;  In-yon  at 
this  instant  all  Ihcse  powers  are  Tested,  that  you  rfiajr 
pronounce  whether  we,  who  have  still  been  dcToled  t« 
your  authority,  would  languish  under  oppression ;  or, 
after  long  persecution,  by  the  most  abandoned  citi. 
Zens,  at  la^it  be  rcIicTcd  by  your  integrity,  Tirtue,  and 
wisdom. 

For  what,  my  lords,  can  be  more  irksome,  what  caM 
be  expressed  or  conceited  more  exquisitely  lonnenfing, 
than  that  we,  whose  services  to  our  country  ^le  us  a 
right  to  expect  the  highest  honours,  should  no«r  be  sub- 
jected to  the  dredd  of  the  most  infamous  panishment  ? 
I  thought,  indeed,  that  all  the  storms  and  tempests  which 
tumultuary  faction  and  distracted  counsels  raise,  must 
break  upon  the  head  of  Milo,  because  he  has  ever  pa. 
tronised  Tirtue,against  licfntiousness ;  but  littfe  did  I 
imagine,  when  the  affair  was  brought  to  a  regular  trial, 
wherein  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome 
were  lo  sit  as  judges,  that  the  enenuL'S  of  Milo  should 
harbour  a  thought  of  succeeding,  while  such  men  were 
on  the  bench,  iu  their  endcafonrs,  not  only  to  affect  his 
life,  but  to  stain  his  glory.  For,  my  lords,  tntesg  you 
fihall  see  to  the  strongest  convictian,  that  Mito  was 
treacherously  beset  by  Clodius,  I  shall  not  endearour  fo 
inHuenoe  your  judgment  upon  this  fact,  by  displaying 
the  tribuneship  of  Mito,  nor  the  coudact  of  his  whole 
life,  spent  In  a  series  of  successful  serTicet  to  his  conn- 
try  :  neither  shall  I  plead  the  merit  of  those  wrvices  as 
an  atonement  for  one  rash  action  ;  nor  suggest,  that  if 
the  safety  of  you,  who  sit  On  that  tribunal,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  Clodius,  your  deliverance  wai 
o\)ing  to  the  virtue  of  KJilo,  rather  than  the  guardiaii  ■ 
gcntHS  of  Rome.  But,  if  the  treachery  of  Clodius  should 
appear  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  I  shall,  my  lords, 
beg,  1  shall  conjure  you,  if  we  hare  lost  all  other  ad- 
Tanla^E,  that  we  may  retain  this  one  pdor  privilege  of 
defending  with  impunity  our  Irres  against  the  unjust  via- 
Itince  of  our  enemies. 

But  before  I  touch  npon  those  points  that  more  hn- 
ntediately  aHect  the  present  question,  some  things  ad- 
vanced in  the  senate  often  by  our  enemies,  by  ruHtang, 
and  lately  by  our  accusers,  before  a  certain  assembly, 
are  to  be  discussed;  that,  every  Qedinm  of  error  hnag^ 
o  S 
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-dh^lled,  you  may  judge  of  llic  naked  merits  of  the 

caust!.  Thfj-,  ni J  lords,  deny  that  a  man  who  coiifosais 
.  h;  has  killwl  annlher,  should  bf  s«ffured  to  see  the  siiii. 
,  In  what  place  dt>  Ihi-se  fuub  think  fhi-y  are  arguing? 

Surely  not  in  that  city,  where  the  first  decision  in  a  rapu 
,  tal  case  was  upon  the  life  of  the  brare  Iloratiiis;  who, 

before  the  itate  of  Roman  liberty,  was  acquitted  by  the 
,  assembled  comitia  of   the  Roman    people,   though  he 

confessed  that  with    his  own   hand  he  had  kilkd  bis 

Where  is  the  man  who  is  ignorant,  that,  in  cases  of 
bloodshed,  the  fact  is  either  absolutely  denied,  or,  if 
admitted,  maintained  to  be  just  and  lawful  ?  Werc'it 
not  SO)  Africanns  oiiist  he  deemed  a  madman;  who, 
being  publicly  asked  by  C.  (Jarbo,  the  factious  tribune 
of  tlie  people,  what  was  his  opinion  of  the  death  of 
(iracchusi  answered,  that  he  was  lawfully  killed.  Nor 
can  the  great  Ahala  Survilius,  P.  Nasica,  Opimius,  Ma- 
ritis,  or  the  senate,  when  1  was  consul,  be  deemcil  other, 
vise  than  criminal,  if  it  Is  a  crime  to  put  (o  dtath  the 
abandui\ed  of  our  own  cauntry.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
it  is  not  without  reason,  that  some  ingenious  writers  hare 
in  fabulous  histories  informed  ns,  that,  when  a  diffe. 
rencc  of  o|)iiijon  arose  with  regard  to  the  man  who  had 
revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by  that  of  the  murderess 
his  mother,  the  parricide  was  acquitted  by  the  oracle; 
an  eraele  too,  oiy  lords,  pronounced  by  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  herself.  And  if  the  twelve  tables  have  made  it 
lawful,  absulntely  and  unconditionally,  to  kill  a  thief 
in  the  night,  and  by  day,  in  case  he  shall  defend  himself 
'  with  a  weapon;  who  can  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  think 
'  that  no  circumstance  or  manner  attending  the  killing  of 
any  man,  ought  to  excuse'  the  person  who  kills  him, 
from  punishment  i  since  it  is  pl;un,  that  the  laws  them, 
selves  sometimes  put  into  our  hands,  the  sword  which  is 
to  shed  the^Hilood  of  man.  But  if  there  can  be  a  time, 
as  there  aru  many,  when  this  is  not  only  lawful  but  bc- 
cessary,  it  is,  when  force  CiUi  be  repelled  only  by  force. 
When  a  military  tribune,  a  relation  of  Caius  Mariiis, 
attempted  to  pollute  the  bvdy  of  a  soldier  in  that  gene- 
ral's army,  the  ravjsher  w^  killed  by  the. soldier,  who 
.was  acquitted  by  tha't  great  man;  since  the  virtuous 
■youth  chose  to  Bvoid^  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  -what  !ic 
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catild  not  tiufTcr  without  the  Tioblion  of  his  honour. 
To  .a  traitor  tiieii,  ajid  a  robber,  what  (le4(L  lmu  bti 
deemed  unjust? 

What  iivail  tliosc  very  giiariU,  and  to  wliat  purpose 
are  they  suflerud  tu  mar  swonU,  if  thry  are  Guttered 
upou  no  accuDiit  to  use  them  ?  The  law  sayx,  that  tvlica 
our  life  is  euilarigcred  by  trcauhery,  ur  by  Ihe  iiisidioi-s 
attacks  of  robbers  aud  eueniies,  all  the  means  ivbieh  we 
t:ia  nan  for  our  detiTeruHoc  are  jutitiliable.  This,  my 
Ifirds,  ia  a  iaw  not  adopted  by  custom^  but  Inherent  li> 
our  being;  a  law  uot  receiveil,  learned,  or  read,  but  au 
essential,  oogenial,  insujjarable  chantcter  of  nature;  »- 
!»tv  which  we  Jiavu  not  by  tn:>(ituiion,  but  by  consiitu. 
tiun, — nut  derived  from  authority,  but  existing  with 
eonsciouEness.  In  short,  my  lords,  statutes  are  silenced 
by  arms;  nor  do  they  presume  that  a  man  is  to  wait  for 
justice  from  the  formal  decision  of  a  court,  wliile  the 
sword  of  violeiici!  is  ready  to  put  an  end  tu  his  life. 

Erea  that  very  law  which  prohibits  not  only  murder, 
but  the  carrying  a  weapou  with  a  deiii^n  to  murder, 
wisely,  and  in  some  measure  tacitly,  establishes  the  right 
of  5e]f-d;!feace;  that  when  the  enquiry  is  not  upon  the 
manner,  but  the  reasoiu  of  a  man's  being  killed,  the 
lierson  who  kills  another  with  a  weapon,  iu  self-defence, 
may  nerer,  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  be  presumed 
to  wear  tliat  weapon  with  a  murderous  intention  :  this, 
my  lords,  1  hope  will  be  admitted  as  a  principle ;  and  I 
make  no  daubt  of  being  able  to  prove  my  defence,  if 
you'kccp  in. your  eye,  what  it  is  impostible  you  should 
lose  sight  of,  X  mean  the  lawfulness  of  kiliiug  tbcman 
who  lies  iu  wait  to  murder  you. 


XX.     Cicero's  oration  for  Milo. 

I  COME  now  to  consider  an  objection  which  is  fre- 
qu(»itly  in  the  mouths  of  Milu's  enemies ;  that  the  killing 
of  Clodius  was.  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  au  act  of 
treason  against  the  cummonw  ealth.  But,  my  loril<,  how 
often  did  the  senate,  not  only  soleraulj,  but  zealously 
approTe  the  action  !     Uow  often  was  thii^  atl'air  canvRS!u<d 
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in  that  assembly !  How  great  was  the  sa^ractJon  of  rhe 
Wftolc  ordrr!  How  loud,  how  unn-served  Ihcir  ap. 
plaiis^l  When  in  thc.fnllist  house  wtre  found  foor,  or 
at  most  fiTe,  senators,  who  did  not  lai.e  the  part  of 
Mi)o!  For  the  trnth  of  this,  my  lords,!  a[i|eal  to  tb« 
short.Uved  tiaranj|tKE  of  (hat  scorched  (rii>iinf,  in  which 
he  every  d9y  invidiously  atlcd^d,  that  the  senators  dc>- 
'creed  not  acciirriing  to  their  ojtn  sentiments,  but  in 
compliance  with  my  direction  ;  and  daily  inveighed 
a^inst  my  pcrwer.  If  you  choose  to  call  it  "power, 
riither  than  a  reasonahle  degree  of  authority  in  a  right, 
fill  cauM,  to  which  one  m;iy  haie  a  title  hy  extraordiuBry 
services  to  his  country  ;  or  a^moderate  credit  with  wor. 
thy  mcti,  OR  account  ^>r  my  painful  endeavoars  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good ;  yuu  may  term  it  so,  provided' 
I  shall  alwayn  exert  it  in  protection  of  the  virtuoin 
gainst  the  fury  of  the  wicked. 

Bat  this  special  commission,  thovgli  I  am  farr  fri>9 
sayinj;  it  i^  iniquitous,  was  what  the  senate  Hever  thooght 
fit  to  grant;  because  many  l»ws  and  preccdeats,  botli 
with  regard  to  riots  ahd  murders,  are  eitaat.  Nor,  in- 
deed, wa$  that  assembly  so  deeply  affected  by  the  death 
of  Cloditis,  aj  to  issue  ont  any  such  eatraoTdmary  oon. 
mlgjion.  Far  Who  c^  iTiiag4nBlliat'theBenate,.wh»vn 
(Jepri^ed  of  the  po*er  of  jla^inghlm  upon'tfae  connnis. 
sran  of  an  incestuous  whdttdem,  would  gTtmf  any  extn. 
oMinary  commission  rorenqnifSniirttD^the  ctrcnmstanccs 
of  his  death  ?  But  why  then  (may  it  be  said)  did  the 
Binate  adjudge  the  burning  of  the  court,  the  attack  upon- 
tHe  homa  of  Lepiduft,  and  this  very  blt)odsh«d,  to  be 
acts  of  treason  against  the  coffiitionMealth  ?  Becanst;  alf 
acts  of  violence  committed  in  a  free  slate,  by  one  citizen 
against  another,  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  presumed  to 
be  committed  against  the  state. 

For  though  snch  a  defence  against  violence  is  never 
desirable,  yet  sometimea  it  may  be  unavoidable;  nay, 
even  on  the  days  when  the  Gracchi  were  killed,  and 
vfhen  the  armed  force  of  Satominds  waS  stlppressttd, 
wljen,  though  all  was  done  for  the  public  welfare,  yet 
the  republic  received  a  wound.  Therefore  I  was  of 
0|)inion,  that,  when  it  appeared  a  man  was  killed  on  the 
Appian  way,  the  person  who  aicted  on  the  defensive,  was 
^ilty  of  no  act  of  treason  against  tiie  state.     B«tj  a» 
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the  case  iiieliidcd  a  charge  of  [iremcditated  violence.  I 
rescrtfd  the  cugnizuiicc  of  that  to  tlii;  pro]ipr  jir^gcs,  and 
1  fdiuiitetl  of  tho  fact.  And,  if  thf  fufy  of  that  stdiiious 
trilMine  had  suflered  the  si: n ate  to  act  according  to  its 
own  stiiiimcnts,  »e  should  at  this  time  iuna  had  no  new 
comniissiun  for  a  trial;  fur  the  senate  was  coming  to  a 
resolution,  that  the  afiair  should  only  be  specially  tried, 
according  to  our  ancieat  laws. 

The  vote  nixs  divided,  at »  hose  reqnest  I  shall  not  say; 
for  it  is  unnt-cessary  to  dis]il3y  the  personal  faults  of 
cTi'ry  man.  Thus  tlie  authority  remaining  iu  the  senate 
was  by  amcrceaary  interposition  abolished. 

Hut  it  may  be  ^aid,  that  F.ompcy,  by  the  bill  which  he 
brought  iu,  had  an  'eye  both  to  the  action  audits  mo- 
tives: for  its  enacting  clauses  retat^i  to  the  bloodshed 
in  the  .\p|)iau  itay,  where  Pubtius  Clodius  was  killed, 
But  what  diditeuact?  Why,  that  it  might  be  tried. 
What  was  to  be  tried?  Whether  it  was  committed. 
Nobody  disputes  that  it  was.  Then,  by  whom  ?  That 
we  likeuise  confess.  Thus  Ponipey  jiercoivedj  though 
the  fact  was  confessed,  yet  that  still  a  matter  of  taw 
might  arise  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  I  say,  that,  unless 
Pompey  had  been  sensible  that  the  prisoner,  upon  con. 
fessioo,  might  be  acquitted,  when  he  perceived  that  we 
confessed,  he  would  neviCr  have  ordered  a  new  commis. 
uoQ  foe  a  trial,  not  h»ve  put,  my  lords,  into  your  bandi 
a  saving  as  well  aS  a  coivdeuiDing  letter.  Surely  to  me, 
Fompey  seems  not  only  to  have  decreed  .nothing  harsh 
against  Mih>, 'but  bis  decision  appears  to  direct  you  in 
the  point  which  you  ought  principally  to  have  in  view ; 
for,  to  grant  a  person,  who  is  convicted  of  a  fact  upon 
his  own  confession,  the  liberty  of  making  his  own  de- 
fence,  is  a  plain  inplication  tliat  the  judges  arc  of  opi. 
niun,  that  the  enquiry  ought  not  to  be  upon  thp  mattiT 
of  fact,  but  of  law.  Now  I'ompey  is  at  freedom  Cdndidly 
to  declare,  whether  his  proceeding  in  this  aflair  was  from 
a  regard  to  the  mempry  of  Clodius,  or  to  the  necessity 
of  the  juncture. 

M.  Unisiis,  a  tribune  of  the  pfogih;,  a  man  of  the 
highest  quality,  an  asiiertor,  nay,  in  those  dayii,  almost 
tho,  protectwr  of  the  rights  of  the  senate,  and  uncle  to 
the  brave  Marcus  Cato,  one  of  our  judges,  was  killed 
iu  his  own  house.     But  the  people  never  intermeddled 
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nUfi  the  enquirj-  info  this  mordcr,  nor  did  Ihc  svnaft: 
^rant  any  cvtraxiriUnary  cuminissiuii  for  a,  trial  on  that 
accimiU.  \Vc  ha^c  heard  from  our  fa'JuTS  the  grief,  llie 
I'Dn^tornuHiin,  which  ap|iru'ed  in  this  fity,  when  Publius 
Africjnns,  in  the  iiight'timr  was  assasKitiuli'd,  as  he  re- 
jioscd  oi\  his  UHU  bed.  What  breKt  thi-D  ivax  so  olidu- 
lulr  3S  not  to  Kigh,  what  heart  so  inset isibL'  as  not  to 
grii'vc,  that  a  man  whom  the  wishes  uf  mankind,  could 
wishi'S  have  pri'vailed,  would  have  ri'iidi-ri'd  iiLimortal,  , 
bliouUi  lit  cut  off  before  the  natural  course  of  his  life 
nn"  fultilk'd? 

Was  then  no  new  trial  granted  for  enquiring  into  tlie 
dfath  of  AfricanusJ  None.  Why  f  Because  murder 
is  equally  heinous  in  i(s  o«n  nature,  whether  it  is  the 
fate  of  the  eminent  or  the  obscure.  A  difference  indeed 
lies  in  the  two  characters ;  but  the  impious  murder  of 
the  one  is  subjected  to  the  same  penally,  and  judged  by 
tlie  same  laws,  with  that  of  tlie  other;  unless  it  be  said 
that  (he  crimes  of  a  parricide  receive  some  aggravation 
from  his  killing  a  senator,  beyond  what  they  would  hare 
admitted  of,  had  he  been  the  murderer  of  a  priTate  per- 
son ;  or  that  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Ctodius 
were  more  heinous,  as  he  fell  upon  the  monuments  of  his 
family  ;  for  that  loo  has  been  insisted  upon  :  as  if  the 
great  Appius  Ccecus  had  pared  that  road,  not  to  be  a 
convenieucy  and  an  ornament  to  his  country,  but  as  ft 
sanctuary  to  screen  the  felonies  of  his  posterity. 

When  P.  Clodiiis  on  the  same  road  killed  M.  Papiiios, 
that  accomplished  Roman  knight,  his  crime  mnst  pass' 
unpunished ;  for,  as  he  was  a  persoa  of  quality,  he^bad 
owly  killed  a  Roman  knight  upon  the  monuments  of  his 
own  family.  What  a  fruitful  source  of  di:claiiiation  has 
this  Appiau  name  afforded  !  While  it  was  stained  with 
the  murder  of  a  braye  and  an  innocent  man,  it  was  never 
mentioned;  but  now,  that  it  is  discoloured  witli  the 
blood  of  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  it  is  become  a  com- 
mon-place of  conversation.  But  why  do  I  dwell  upon 
these  circumstances  ?  When  a  slave  of  P.  illodins  was 
ieiicd  in  the  temple  of  Castor,  where  be  had  been  placed 
to  assassinate  Pompey,  the  wretch  confessed  the  design, 
as  they  were  wresting  the  dagger  out  of  his  hand.  Pom. 
);ey  afterwards  absented  friini  the  forum,  he  absented 
from   the   senate,    he  absi-ntcd    from    the   public,   and 
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thoiii^ht  fit  tn  |)nt  himself  under  the  protcrtion  of  the 
wall  and  gHf<-s  of  his  house,  ralhcr  than  of  the  laws  and 
judges  nf  his  coiiutry.  U<it  did  any  taw  at  that  time 
{)a.><s?  Was  any  extraordinary  commission  for  a  trial 
then  grant'ed?  Vet  if  ever  an;  ei re um stance  was  so. 
afl'ecfina;,  if  cTe.r  any  person  was  of  such  dignify,  if  ever 
»ny  juncture'  was  of  such  importance,  as  to  make  that 
measure  oxpediinf ;  in  this  case  thoy  sirongiy  operated  : 
a  traitor  was  posted  in  the  forum,  even  in  the  threshold 
of  .'he  senate-house,  with  a  di'sign  to  assassinate  the  man 
u]>on  whose  life  the  preserration  of  the  stale  depended, 
and  at  a  juncture  ton,  so  critical  (o  the  republic,  that, 
had  he  then  fallen,  not  only  this  city,  but  (lie  body  of 
the  l{.o>)iHii  empire,  must  hate  shared  in  his  fate.  And 
did  he  t'-^r^jie  punishment,  only  becan^e  his  designs 
proved  aliortife?  As  if  the  laws  of  Rome  were  to  re. 
gard,  nut  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  but,  the  siice«ss 
of  his  crime.  ThcTJIIany  not  being  perpelrat<d,  did  in- 
deed alleviate  the  grief  of  the  public,  but  never  could, 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  villain. 

How  often,  my  lords,  haVe  I  mysdf  cscsped  the  f hreaf* 
enlng  swurd,  and  butchering  hand  of  C'lotllus!  And  if 
I  had  not  owed  my  safely  to  my  own,  or  my  counlry's 
good  fortune,  where  is  the  man  who  woeld have  procured 
an  extraordinary  trial  upon  my  death  f 

Rut  it  is  weak,  in  me  to  presume  to  compare  a  Druios, 
an  Africduus,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cicero,  to  CrodiuK ;  their 
lives  ciMild  easily  be.di^peosed  with :  but,  at  the  thought 
of  the  dcaUt  of  Cludius,  the  senate  is  ailticted ;  tl>e  whole 
equestrian  order  grieved;  the  city  all  of  a.suddi;a  is 
struck  with  age  and  inArmity  ;  -tlie  Roman  corporations 
are  in  mournijig;  onrcolonies  in  consternation:  even 
the  fields  themselves  regret  the  loss  of  a  dtiien  so  bene- 
volent, soapright,. and  so. humane.  These  were  not, 
my  lords,  indeed  they  were  not,  the  reasons  why  Pompey 
thought  himself  obliged  to  order  a  commission  foras|ie- 
cial  trial.  But  that  prmtent  person,  who  is.eaducd  with 
ail  almost  divine  pentjtratioUf  com pfeh ended  many  poinU 
within  his  view. 

'  He  rejected '  that  Clodius  btul  been  <  his  enemy,  that 
Milo  was  his  friend  ;  and  justly  dreaded,  that,  if, he  ap- 
peared to  share  jtt  the  general  joy,  he  might  appear  iusin- . 
c«rein.th«  ties  of  a  newly-cemented  friendship. 


He  had  a  givst  many  other  circnmstances  in  hiS  tjfb, 
fcnt  this  especially  ; — that  though  he  was  oblij^ed  to  enact 
with  severity,  yet  that  you,  my, lords,  would  jndge  with 
courage.  Ue  tiiereforo  chote  for  Judges  the  rery  tights 
•f  our  most  illuatrions  bodies ;  nor,  as  has  been  falsely 
Mfierled,  did  ho  keep  my  friends  out  of  the  commissian. 
This  is  what  that  excellent  person  neier  had  in  his 
thoughts ;  and,  if  he  confined  bis  choice  of  the  judges  to 
ikien  of  probity  and  hononr,  he  could  not  hare  had  it  in 
kis  power.  My  interest,  my  lords,  is  not  cttnlJned.to 
my  intimate  friends,  who  cannot  be  numerous,  because 
the  endearing  familiarifies  of  life  can  nerer  be  rery  ex. 
fensiTc ;  bnt,  if  I  have  sny  interest,  it  is  owing  to  the 
connections  which  my  public  character  has  led  me  into 
with  the  best  men  in  the  commonwealth.  As  Pompey, 
therefore,  wisely  thought  that  his  reputation  was  inle. 
tested  in  ch&osing  the  but  from  among  all  good  men  to 
Mt  npon  that  tribnnal,  he  wai  under  the  necessity  of 
thoosing  my  friends. 

In  making  you,  Lucius  Domitius,  the  president  of  diii 
eouct,  he  consulted  nothing  but  equity,  resolution,  hu. 
kMRiily,  and  honour.  By  his  law  he  enacted,  that  the 
Jirettdcnt  of  this  court  should  be  a  person  of  consular 
iignity  ;  because,  I  suppose,  he  held  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
men  of  distinction  ought  to  be  proof  against,  the  attacks 
both  tit  an:  inconstant  populace  and  a  desperate  faction : 
and  thabhe  distinguished  yon  from  the  rest  of  your  or< 
dor,  is  owing  to  the  many  conspicuous  proofs,  which 
from  your  early  youth  yon  have  gircn  of  your  contempt 
»t  popular  madness^ 


XXI.     Cicero's  oration  far  MM. 


Tkekefokb,  my  lords,  that  ite  may  at  ta(t  cone  tn  the 
■ature  of  this  crime,  and  the  itierits  of  the  question  ;  if 
the  confession  of  the  fact  is  by  no  means  nnprecedenJed, 
If  'he  determination  of  (he  senate  his  be«;n  entirely  agree- 
able to  what  we  contetided  for^  if  the  very  enactor  of  the 
law  was  of  opinion,  that,  though  no  qaestion  of  fact 
could  arise,  yet  thefe  might  of  law ;   M  the  ytigea  who 
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were  chosen,  if  (lio  presiUi'nt  wlio  was  a))i)oiii(j'iJ,  w.re 
nienwho  cqii  distinguish  upon  ali  ttio.-sii  i><>iiilii  vvi<li 
eiiuitj'  atid  iiiidrrs  tan  ding,  all  tliat  remains  now,  my 
lords,  (a  be  discussi'd  is,  uho  the  partv  was  tliat  bid  tha 
ainhush  for  the  other.  Tliat  1  way  mori:  easily  and 
ckarly  hutidli;  this  point,  1  beg  your  atttntioa,  while  I 
giie  a  shorf  sIMe  of  the  fact. 

After  I'liblins  Clodiu*  had  resolretl,  when  create^ 
pr^tur,  tu  plague  his  country  u'ilh  CTCry  species  of  op- 
pression, aud  saw  from  the  tedious  nianagcnK'nt  of  the  - 
comtlia  the  year  befuru,  that  he  could  not  for  many 
mouths  enjoy  his  dignity ;  not  considering  it  as  a  st<:p  (o 
othiT  public  houuurs,  as  the  rest  of  the  candidates  did ; 
unwilling  tu  act  as  collenf^ue  with  a  citizen  of  the  con- 
'siiminate  Firtiie  of  Lucins  PaulUs,  and  desirous  of  having 
bU  power  to  oppress  his  country  extended  to  twelve 
months,  he  all  (if  a  sudden  reserved  (he  interest,  he  had 
made  for  that  year,  to  the  succeeding;  not  from  any 
religion)  scruple,  but,  as  be  himself  o^tned,  that  he  might  ' 
iave  ft  full  aod  complete  )ear,  for  enjojing  his  prsetor. 
ship,  or,  ill  other  words,  for  ruining  his  country. 

He  rertdeled,  that  the  exercise  of  his  prjjtoriaJ  power 
mnst  be  cramped  and  feeble,  should  Milo  be  consul, 
whom  he  perceiTed  the  uiiirersal  applause  of  the  Roman 
people  was  ready  to  raise  to  that  dignity. — He  thea 
struek  in  with  the  candidates  who  opposed  Milo,  Irtit  so 
as  to  manage  the  whole  solicitations,  and  over-rule  theiQ 
in  every  in:^(ance;  that,  as  he  himself  boasted,  he  might 
Bupport  all  the  courts  of  justiceupon  his  own  shoulders. 
He  snmmoned  the  tribes:  be  thrust  himscIC  into  their 
delib«ralions,  and  formed  a  new  collinian  tribe,  by  en. 
rolling  into  it  a  number  of  the  most  abandoned  citizens. 
Tlie  mare  that  Clodiufi  endeavoured  to  confound,  the 
mojre  M'to  appeared  to  prevail.  But,  when  the  ezccra*  ' 
ble  villain  saw  this  brave  man,  this  irrec«nc)Ieable  fop. 
must  infallibly  be  consnj;  when  he  fo)ind  his  election 
sure,  not  qoly  by  the  discourses,  but  by  the  votc^  of  the 
Koman  people,  he  then  threw  off  the  mask,  and  opc&Iy 
4elared  that  Milo  must  be  slain. 

Jle  next  brought  frop  the  Appeoioes  those  rustic  bar- 
barom  slaves,  whom  yen  used  .to  see,  by  whom  he  had 
depopulated  the  public  forests,  and  plundered  Tuscany.    ' 
*'bi3  w^a  by  no  moafia  »  dark  tt^»nsactioa;  ^r  he  openly 
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hua&letl,  thai,  if  h."  could  not  deprive  Milo  «f  the  con- 
sulafc,  he  could  of  his  life.  This  he  biiid'd  in  the  senate, 
3iid  (lodared  in  the  assembly:  for  when  KaTonius,  a 
man  of  virtue  and  courage,  asked  him,  what  iiaci  become 
of  all  lits  hojips  of  gratifjing  his  furj',  if  Milo  lived!  he 
answered,  that  in  three  or  four  dayii  Milo  should  be 
dead.  This  expression  weis  immediately  conmunicated 
lo  Marcus  Calo  by  Favonins. 

f  n  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  Clodius  iinew,  as  it  was 
easyforhimlodo,  that  Milo  was  to  setout  iijion  a  solemn, 
a  legal,  an  indis|iehsible  duty,  and  that  he  was  obliged 
by  the  18!h  of  January  to  beat  Lanuviuui,  nherc  he  was 
dictator,  in  order  to  appoint  a  priest,  he  suddenly  went 
from  Rome,  as  appears  by  the  event,  that  he  might  sur. 
\nhe  Milo  in  his  own  grounds :  nay,  be  was  so  precipi. 
C.tlely  bent  upon  his  treachery,  as  to  leave  a  tumultuous 
meeting  which  he  had  summoned  that  rery  day,  and 
which  required  to  be  animated,  by  his  own  factious  spi- 
rit. This,  he  never  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been 
resolvod  to  be  exact  to  the  prei^-isc  time  and  place  of  the 
assassination. 

But  Milo,  after  having  beenin  the  senate  that  day  till' 
(he  house  broke  up,  came  home,  shifted  his  shoes  and 
his  clothes,  and,  as  usual,  w:aifeii  a  little,  while  his  wife 
was  gutting  ready.  He  theo  set  out,  mueh  about  the 
time  when, Clodius,  had  he  designed  lo  come  to  Home 
that  day,  might  have  returned.  Clodins  meets  him, 
equipped,  u];on  horseback,  unattended  by  his  chariot, 
^rithout  any  inrnmbrances,  without  any  of  his  usual 
-Greetan  servanls,  and,  what  was  more  extraordinary, 
■without  his  wife ;  while  the  traitor  before. you,  who  had 
Set  out  with  a  mnrderous  intention,  was  riding  in  a  cha- 
riot with  his  wife,  muffled  up  in  his  eJoak,  surfoundcd 
by  a  numerous  incnmbrance  of  common  servants,  fearfiil 
women,  and  feeble  boys. 

About  an  hotir  t>efore  sun.set  he  toeets  Clodius  new 
his  own  estate.  A.  body  of.  men,'  taking  i^dvantage  o.f  a 
tising  grpund, '  immediately  altai-k  him  with  ttieir  darts: 
his  coachman  is  killed.  He  himself,  throwing  oH'  his 
•loak,  springs  to  the  ground,  that-  he  might  sel)-bis  life 
as  dear..as  he  could.  The  party,  which  was  with  Clo- 
dius, drawing  their  swerds,  ran  back  to  the  chariot  that 
tbey  might;  attack  him  behind  ■  another  party,  who  ima- 
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ginnl  him  alreaily  dead,  begao  to  iminler  liis  skvw  wh» 
had  not  come  up :  some  of  them,  who  were  true  to  their 
master,  and  were  most  forMard,  were  kilti'd;  while  the 
otherB  saw  the  encounter  near  the  chariot,  and,  unable 
to  advauce  to  their  master's  assistance,  heard  from  Clo- 
dius  himiielf  that  he  vas  dead,  and  uctiially  believed  he 
was:  the  slaves  of  Milo  ihi-it  aeted  (1  speak  not  with  an 
intention  to  shift  the  charge,  but  to  represent  the  fact) 
without  the  order?,  without  the  knowledge,  without  the . 
presence  of  their  master,  as  every  man  would  wish  his 
own  servants  should  act,  were  he  in  the  like  circum- 
stances. What  I  have  laid  before  yuu,  my  lords,  is  the 
naked,  fact.  The  traitor  Was  conquered  :  force  «  as  re- 
pelled by  force,  or  rather  audaciousness  was  overpowered 
by  courage.  I  shall  not  mention  the  consequcnceR  of 
this  action  to  the  republic,  to  you,  its  conse/jueuces  to 
erery  good  man ;  they  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  any  service 
to  Milo,  whose  destiny  is  such,  that  he  could, not  even 
preserve  himself  without  uiving  you  and  his  country. 
If  this  was  unwarrantable,  Iivill  thvn  give  up  his  de- 
fence. But  if  reason  prescribes  to  the  instructed,  neces- 
sity to  barbarians,  customs  to  nations,  and  instinct  to 
brutes,  that  they  ought,  by  eVery  means  they  can  call  in 
to  their  assistance,  to  repel  all  violence  oHered  to  their  bo- 
dies, theirreputationSjOrlives;  you,  my  lords,  survly  can- 
not adjudge  this  to  be  an  unlawful  action,  \tithout  at  the 
same  time  putting  every  man,  who  falls  into  the  hands  of 
rutKauG,  upou  the  melancholy  alternative  of  perishing, 
either  by  Ibeir  sworda,  or  your  decisions. 

Had  Milo,  tny  lords,  bpen  of  this,  opinion,  it  had  been 
much  more  eligible  for  him  to  have  exposed  his  throat 
to  the  sword  t>t  Clodius,  more  than  once  before  lifted, 
against  his  life,  than  to  be  put  to  death  by  you,  only  for 
refusing  to  be  butclwredby  him>  Hut,  if  yva  are  una- 
nimously of  a  contrary  opinion,  the  proper  question  then 
is  not,  if  Clodius  was  killed,  forthat  we  confess;  but  If' 
he  was  kilted  justly  or  unjustly  ;  a  poiut  of  enquiry  that 
has  been. before  cauva^sed  in  many  trials.  That  treach- 
.  ery  has  been  jtractised,  is  certain ;  and  this  is  what  the 
senate  adjudged  ts  be  an  a«t  of  treason.  By  whom  it 
was  practised  i3.uuccrttlin;  therefore  this  court  was  con- 
stituted to  enquire.  Thus  the  decree  of  the  senate  related 
to. the  action,  not  to  tbeuian;    and- I'ompey  appointed ; 
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Ibe  trial,  not  upon  the  matter  of  f«cl,  but  of  law.  Is. 
.there  therefore  nothing  the  to  be  decided  here,  but  who 
WM  thu  aggressor  ?  Nothing.  If  Miio  was,  whether  he 
ought  to  be  unpuni$hi-d?  If  Clodius  was,' whetlier  he 
ought  n»t  to  be  acquitlt^  ? 

But  how  caa  it  be  {iruvcd  that  Ctodius  way-laid  Milo  ? 
It  ii  eD<)ugh,  wf  lords,  if  so  lawless,  lo  presum|)(iious  a 
brute  found  strong  rtraions  persuadinf;,.  hattcring  hopes 
iQTt6ng,  and  Ta^t  adv^ilages  arising  from  the  death  of 
Milo.  The  question  of  Cassius  therefore,  what  end  could 
it  «er»«,  in  titj-  applicable  here.  Though  no  adraatagc 
can  tempt  good  men,  Tory  trifling  considerations  lead 
the  wicked  into  crimes.  Clodiua,  by  the  death  of  Milo, 
was  to  gain  not  only  this  point,  tha*',  when  he  should  be 
prxtor,  the  lillany  of  his  conduct  could  be  under  no 
check  from  Milo  as  consul ;  but  likewise,  that  he  must 
have  been  pnctor  under  such  consult!,  by  whose  conni< 
Tance,  if  not  assistance,  he  still  hoped  that  he  might 
brare  the  republic  in  his  frantic  projects ;  he  farther 
CMijtclvrod,  that  they  would  not,  bad  it  been  in  their 
power,  oppose  his  designs,  since  they  lay  under  so 
strong  obligations  to  him ;  and  that,  perhaps,  it  might 
have  been  out  of  their  pori'cr,  had  they  attempted  to 
chaMise  the  presumption  of  so  abandoned  a  WR>tch, 
aow  couGrmed  and  hardened  by  a  long  perseverance  in 
wkkeduess. 

Are  J  ou,  my  lords,  alone  ig^iorant  ?  Are  you  only 
passengers  in  this  city  ?  Arti  you  strangers  to  what  was 
the  common  talk  of  the  (own,  which  makes  no  secret  of 
the  laws  (if  they  deserve  that  name  rather  than  that  of 
the  torches  and  plagues  of  the  city)  with  wliich  he  de- 
■igned  to  brand  and  to  fetter  ns  all?  Sex  I  us  Clod  ius, 
ftrodace,  produce,  produca,  1  say,  that  register  of  your 
laws,  which  they  say  you  snatchedi  ''''^  another  Palla- 
-dinm,  from  his  house,  amidst  the  terror  of  arms  and  noc- 
^rnal  riot,  that  you  may  transfer  that'll iuslri on s  legacy, 
that  system  of  goTemment,  to  some  future  tribune,  if 
you  can  meet  with  any  such,  whose  condnc;  shall  be 
directed  by  your  wilt.  Now  he  snrvejs  me  «ith  that 
look,  that  insolence  of  look,  with  which  U>  every  citizen 
Jm  uaed  to  threaten  every  insult,  I  am  i&doed  struck 
•ri'h  that  light  which  breaks  from  our  courts  of  lav. 
But  can  yau  iinagiae,  Sextuf,  that  1  hb  inc«as«it  ^wut    . 
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you ;  ysn,  idio  hlflkted  a  more  crael  pnnkhmcmt  upon 
the  man  1  most  hated,  tban  my  humanity  stificrcd  mc  to 
teqirire  ?  V«u  threw  the  bloody  cores  uf  PubliiK  Clo- 
dins  ont  of  his  house,  yon  Ihrcw  it  into  the  public  sireels;- 
you  by  night  abandoned  it,  slripptd  of  its  images,  i;a. 
geaniry,  pomp,  and  praise,  half  consuiDed  willi  unlial- 
lowed  wood,  as  a  prey 'to  prowling  dogs.  All  this, 
thoHKh  yoii  d'nl  it  to  a  lawless  wretch,  y»t  can  I  uot  com. 
mend  it ;  hot,  at  my  enemy  was  the  objpct  of  your  cru. 
elty,  surely  I  have  no  reason  to  be  utleiiili'd. 

You  saw,  my  lords,  that  the  piwtorihip  of  Clodius 
could  neither  have  began  nor  eBtled,  without  ptittinjf 
the  public  under  the  strongest  appvchendous  of  a  fald. 
revolution,  unless  the  man,  who  had  both  the  courage 
&nd  ability  to  controt  hiin,  should  lie  consul.  As  iho 
whole  Roman  people  threw  their  eyes  upon  Milo  for 
thh  purpose,  what  citiEen  could  have  hesitated  a  moment 
to  hate  bestowed  his  vote  in  delivering  himself  from 
dread,  and  his  cooniry  from  danger?  Bui,  now  that 
Cl«dius  is  removed,  it  require*  estraordinary  ellorts  is 
Milo  to  sufipart  hh  election.  The  glory  which  was  pe- 
culiar to  him,  and  which  daily  ilicreasrd  by  his  stemming 
the  Clodlatt  fury,  is  now  vanished  by  the  death  of  Clo- 
dius.  Yon,  my  lords,  need  now  fear  no  citizen:  but 
milo  has  lost  the  object  that  exercised  his  courage,  the 
interest  that  sapported  his  election,  and  the  fountain  that 
supplied  his  glory.  The  election  of  Milo  to  the  con.  . 
■niKte,  which  in  the  life.time  of  Clodius  could  not  be  de- 
feated, now  that  fac  is  dead,  begins  to  be  disputed.  Thus 
(be  death  of  Clodius  not  oqly  ii  of  no  advantage  to,  but 
has  weakened  the  interest  of  Milo. 

But  it  may  )k  »aid  that  hatred  prevailed,  anger 
proaiited,  and  resentment  pushed  him  on  :  he  avenged 
his  own  wrongs,  he  redressed  his  own  grievances.  No, 
my  lards^  I  will  prove  that  these  were  motives,  I  will 
not  say  more  prevalent  in  Clodiua  than  in  Milo,  but  eia  - 
istin^  With  the  cme  in  the  highest  degree,  with  the  other 
innone;  and  what  require  you  more?  Forwhyshould 
Milo  bear  to  Clodius, 'that  source,  that  rfpener  of  his- 
glory,  any  «dier  resentment  than  what  every  patriot 
ought  to  bear  to  every  rufRa?  P  Unt  the  enmity  of  Clo> 
dius  was  grounded  first  ini  Mih>,  being  the  restorer  and 
piotector  of  my  liberty  and  life;  th^,  upon  his  oppoi. 
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ing  and  controling  his  vMence  and  fury;  and  lastly, 
.  u|>on  his  ceiniDencing  his  accuser:  for  Clodius,  as  lung 
as  he  lived,  was  liable  to  be  conTicted  by  Milo  upon  the 
Plotian  law.  Can  you,  my  lords,  imagine  that  all  this 
coald  go  easily  down  wilh  the  ovcrbeaiung  spirit  of  Clo. 
dius?  How  deep,  and  in  an  unjust  person  ctcb  bow 
jubliliablc,  must  have  been  his  hatred! 

It  now  ri-mains  that  Ciodius  should  be  vindicated,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  his  manners  and  character,  and 
that  these  must  convict  Milo.  It  must  be  proved  that 
Ciodius  was  all  gfntleness,  and  Milo  all  violence !  How 
»o,  my  lords !  When  1  bad  my  melancholy  adieu  to 
you  and  this  city,  did  1  decline  standing  my  trial,  or  did 
1  not  retire  from  the  slaves,  the  arms,  aod  the  outrages 
of  Clodins?  Then  where  was  the  justicv  in  restoring 
me  to  liberty,  if  he  could  be  justifird  in  driving  me  info 
exile  ?  He  had  summoned  me,  I  Iinow  he  had,  to  take 
my  trial;  he  had  amerred  me  iu  a  line,  and  impeached 
me  of  treason.  Had  1  reason  to  dread  the  cvi-nt  of  a 
trial  in  a  cause,  which,  as  it  related  to  you,  was  infa- 
mous, and,  as  it  concerned  me,  inglorious?  Was  this 
the  case?  No:  but  I  was  unwilling  to  expose,  my 
countrymen,  whose  liberties  my  counsebi  had  [ireserved, 
and  whose  lives  my  dangers  had  ^aved,  to  the  .swurds  of 
needy  slaves  and  profligate  citizens. 

1  saw,  my  lords,  I  saw  Qaialus  Hortsosius,  the  pre* 
sent  lightaiid  ornament  of  the  republic,  almost  assa^i* 
nated  by  slaves-while  he  assisted  me ;  and  in  the  same 
tun>ult,  the  excellent  Uarcaa  Vibienus,  a  senator,  who 
was  in  his  company,  was  mortally  wonuded.^  When  did- 
the  dagger,  bequeathed  to  Cloditu  by  Cataline,  after- 
wards rest  in  its  sheath?  [le  aimed  it  at  me;  but  I  wai 
unwilling  (hat  you,  my  lords,  should  interpret  the 
strolio.  ll  threatened  the  life  of  Pompej-,  and  stained 
tlie  Appian  way,  that  monument  of  the  CJo-dian  family, 
with  the  blood  of  f^pyrios.  The  same,  the  very  same 
dagger,  you  know  it,  was,  after  long  intermission,  again 
lifted  to  my  breast,  and  lately  had  almost  put  an  cud.lv< 
lay  days  at  the  Palatium. 
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What,  how,  of  this  kind  can  ht  laid  to  Mile's  charge, 
whose  force  has  only  bat'ii  emiiloyed  to  saTu  the  state 
frwm  th<!  violence  of  Clodiiis,  whi-n  he  could  not  be 
brought  lo  It  (rial  ?  Had  he.  been  inclined  to  kill  him, 
how  ofien  had  he  the  faJrest  oiiportumties'  of  doing  it! 
Alight  he  not  legally  hate  rercngcd  himSelf  npon  him, 
when  he  was  defending  his  house  and  household  gods 
against  his  assault!.  Might  ht  not,  whew  that  excellent 
citizen  and  brave  wan,  P.  Sestus,  his  colleague,  wa» 
wounded  ?  Might  he  not,  when  Q.  Fabricius,  that  wor. 
thy  man,  was  abased,  and  a  most  barbarous  slaughter 
made  in  the  foruni,  upon  his  i>roposing  the  law  formy 
restoration  ?  Might  he  not,  when  the  hunse  of  L.  Ge- 
cilius,  that  upright  and  brave  praetor,  was  attacked! 
Might  he  nnt,  on  that  Aaj  when  the  law  passed  in  rela- 
tion tQiine?  when  a  rast  concourse  of  people,  from  atl 
parts  of  Italy,  animated  with  a  concern  for  my  safety, 
would,  with  joyful  Toice,  have  celebrated  the  glory  o{ 
the  action,  and  the  whole  city  have  claimed  the  honour 
of  what  was  performing  by  Milo  alone?— At  that  time 
l\  Lentulus,  a  man  of  distinguished  worth  and  bravery, 
■  was  consul;  the  professed  cliomy  of  Clodius,  the  avenger 
of  his  crimes,  the  guardian  o(  the  senate,  the  defendisr  of 
your  decrees,  the  supportet  of  that  public  unign,  and 
the  restorer  of  my  safety ;  there  were  seven  pnctors,  and 
eighttribunesof  the  people,  in  my  interest,  in  opposition 
to  him.  Pompey,  the  "first  niOTCr  and  pattern  of  my 
return,  was  his  enemy;  whose  important  and  illnstrions 
dccrci;  for  niy  restoration,  nas  seouded  by  the  wholt 
senate;  who  encouraged  the  Roman  people,  and  when 
he  passed  a  decree  in  my  favour  at  Capua,  gave  the  sig- 
nal to  all  Italy,  solicitous  for  my  safety,  and  imploiing 
his  assistance  in  my  behalf,  to  repairin  a  body  to  Rome, 
to  have  my  sentence  rcTeraed.  In  a  word,  the  citizens 
were  then  so  inflamed  with  rasje  against  him,  from  iheie 
aBection  to  me,  that  had  he  been  Killed  at  that  juncture, 
they  would  not  have  thought  so  much  of  arqiiitting  as  of 
rewarding  ^he  person  bj  Mhobe  hand  he  fell.     And  yet 


Alilo  so  far  governed  hts  temper,  that  tkougti  lie  prosed 
cuted  bim  twice  in  a  court  of  judicature,  he  aever  bad 
ri.-caurK  to  violent  measnres  against  bim.  But  what  do 
I  aa,yJ  While  Milo  was  a  private  person,  and  Kood 
accused  \sy  Clodius  before  the  people,  when  Pomprj 
WW  aesawlted  in  (he  iniAat  of  a  speech  he  was  making-in 
Rlilo's  favour,  what  a  fair  opp'ortunilj',  and  1  will  even 
add,  sufficient  reaMo  was  there  for  dispatching  him! 
Again,  when  Mark  Antony  h^d,  on  a  late  occasiuo, 
raiBed  in  the  mind*  of  all  good  men  the  most  liTely  hopei 
of  Keetng  (he  elate  in  a  happier  condition ;  when  that 
noble  youth  had  bravely  undertaken  the  defence  of  bis 
•ountry,  in  a  mo^t  dangcrons  quarter,  and  had  actually 
•ecured  that  wild  beast  ia  tha  toils  of  justice,  which  he 
endwvonred  to  avoid ;  immortal  gods  \  how  favourable 
Wat  the  time  and  place  for  destroy  ing  him  !  When  Clo- 
4ius  concealed  himself  beneath  a  dark  stajr-case,  bow 
easily  could  Milo  have  destroyed  that  plague  sf  his 
country,  and  thus  have  heightened  the  glory  of  Antony, 
without  incurring  tiie  haitred  of  any !  Hoy  often  was  it 
B  his  powar,  while  the  cetnilia  were  held  in  the  field  of 
Mars!  When  Clodius  had  forced  his  way  within  the 
ioclofiure,  and  his  party  began,  by  his  direction,  to  draw 
tbeit  swords,  and  throw  stones ;  and  then,  on  a  sudden, 
bsing  stinck.  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  Milo,  fled  to  the 
Tiber ;  how  earnestly  did  yon,  and.evcry  good.mWi  wish 
ikU  MUo-had  then  displayed  his  valourl 

Can  yoD  imagine,  then,  that  Milo  would  chooM,  ta 
incur  the  ill-will  of  any  by  an  action  which  he  forebore 
when  it  would  have  gainied  him  the  applause  of  all? 
Would  he  make  oo  scruple  of  killing  hint  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  uilhout  any  provocation,  at  the  most ' 
improper  time  and  placu,  whom  he  did  nut  vcjiture  to 
tttack  wlkeo  he  tiad  justice  on  his  side,  hafl  so  ronvc- 
sient  an  opportunity,  and  would  have  run  no  risque  ? — 
especially,  my  lords,  when  his  struggle  for  the  supreme 
otScein  the  state,  and  the  day  of  his  election  was  at 
band;  at  which  critical  season  (for  I  know  by  expc- 
rience  how  tiisorous  ambition  is,  and  what  asolicituu; 
concern  there  is  about  the  consulate)  we  dread  not  only 
the  charges  that  may  openly  be  brought  against  us,  but 
evea  the  oiost  secret  whimpers,  and  hidden  surmises ; 
w.heB  we  tremble  at  every  rumour,  every  false,  forged. 
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and  CrWoIeiis  stor}';  when  we  explore  the  tcxtntee,  and- 
Watdl  iJw  looks  of  every  one  w«  meet.  For  nothing  is 
so  changi^blej  so  ticklish,  no  frail, ,  and  so  fiexible,  m 
tke  incluialions  and  seatiQients  of  our  fdlow-citiu^ns^ 
U))on  such  occasiom;  they  are  not  only  dibpleated  witb 
the  dkht^nourable  conduct  ot-  a  candidatr,  but«re  orten 
disgustod  with  his  moit  worthy  actions.  Shall  Milo  then 
be  supf>osed,  on  the  very  day  of.  elfclion,  aday  which 
be  iiad  long  wished  fur,;  aud  Impatiently  expected,  to 
jwesent  himself  before  that  augost  assembly  of  the  cen. 
lurics^  havin|t.  his  hands  stained  with  blood,  publiclj 
ackooKleidguig  and  proclaiTning  his  guilt?  Who  can 
b»lieTe  tbiK-  of  tho  man  >  Yet  who  can  doubt,  but  that 
Clodius  imagined  he  should  reign  without  control,  were 
Milo  mnrdcred?  What  sfiailwc  say,  my  lords,  totbat 
which,  is  the  saurci:  of  all  audaciousnrss ?  Does  noti 
orery  one  Lae»',  that  tlie  hope  of  impunity  is  the  grand, 
tMiptatiou  t_a  tho  commuiiioa  of  crimes?  Now  which, 
€tf  these  two  was  the  most  exposed  to  this  !  Milo,  who, 
ji'iiaw  upon  bis  trial  for  an  action  which  must  be.dcem«d. 
ait  least  oecefsary,  if  not  glorious ;  or  Ctodius,  nho  had' 
so  th<M'Ough  a  contempt  for  the  authority,  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  for  penalties,  that  he  took  delight  in  nothing 
that  was  eithar  agreeable  to  nature,  or  consistent  with 
Iftw?  But  why  should  lli^ourthis  point  so  much,  why 
difpDte  aay.  toBg«r  ?  I  appeal  to  you,  Q,  Petiuus,  whft 
are  a  moU  worthy,. aad.ei.GulIcnt  citizen^  I.  .call  you,., 
lAaxovsCato,  to  wifnK»;  both  of  yon  pjaced  on  that 
tribunal  by  a.kind^.  supernalucal  direction.  Vou  were 
tiDld  by  Ml  FaTMtius^  that  Clodius'  dticlared  to  him,  an^ 
yon  were  told  it  in  Clodius'si  life-time^  that  Mito  i^onld 
not  Uto  three  days  longer.  In  three  day*  time  he  at. 
tempted  what  he  had  threatened.  If  he  thi-n  made  noi 
scruple  of  publishing-  Ins  dejiign,  can  you  entertain 
any  doubt  oif  it  wheu  ib  waa  actually  carrud  into  c:xe. 

Hat  how  could  Clodius'bc  certain  as  to  the  day  ?  Tliti 
i  hare  already  accounted  for.  There  was  no  difficulty. 
in  knov^ng'when  the  dictator  of  Lanuviuni  was  to  per- 
form his  stated  sacrilices.  lie  saw  that  Miio  was  obliged 
to  set  put  for  I^nuf  ium  cm  that  very  day  :  accordingly, 
be  was  beforehand  with  him.  But  on,-Hbatday  !— that 
day  OQ  which,  ai  I  mfntioned  before,  a  mad  asscatbl|: ' 


was  hrlil  by  his  mercenary  tribniiP:  rthieh  day,  which 
assembly,  which  tumult  he  wouM  never  have  left,  if  he 
-bftd  not  been  eager  to  execute  his  m<^itatcd  Tillany.  So 
that  he  had  not  the  least  pretence  for  nndcrtaking  the 
journey,  but  a  sirong  reason  for  staying  at  home ;  while 
■  Milo,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  possibly  slay,  and  had 
not  only  a  sufficient  reasan  for  leaving  the  city,  but  was 
under  an  absolute  neceisity  of  doing  it.  Now,  irhat  if 
it  appear  that,  as  Clodins  certainly  knew  Milo  would  be 
ou  the  road  that  day,  Milo  conld  not  so  much  as  suspect 
the  same  of  Clodius  ?  First  then,  I  ask  which  way  h* 
could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it?  A  question  whicli 
yon  cannot  put,  with  respect  to  Clodins;  for  had-he 
applied  to  nobody  else,  T.  Patinas,  his  intimate  friend, 
could  have  informed  him  that  Milo,  as  being  dictator  of 
Lanuviiim,  was  obliged  to  create  a  priest  tbcrc,  on  that' 
Very  day.  Desides^  there  were  many  other  persons,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Lanuvium  indeed,  from  whom  he  might' 
hate  very  easily  had  this  piece  of  intelligence-  But  of 
whom  did  Milo  enquire  of  Clodius's  return?  I  shall- 
allow,  however,  that  he  did  enquire;  nay,  I  shall  grant 
farther,  with  my  friend  Arrius,  so  liberal  am  I  iri  my 
ceocessions,  that  he  corrupted  a  slave.  Read  (be  evi. 
dence  that  is  before  yon  :  C.  Cassinius,  of  Interamna, ' 
^urnaraed  Scola,  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
P.  Clodius,  who  swore,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  Clo. 
dius  was  at  Interamna  and  at  Rome  at  the  same  hour, 
tells  you  that  P.  Clodias  intended  to  hare  spent  that  day 
at  his  seat  near  Alba;  but  that,  hearing  very  unexpect- 
edly of  the  death  of  Cyrus  the  architect,  he  determined- 
immediately  to  return  to  Rome.  Th«  same  evidence 
is  given  in  by  C.  Clodius,  another  companion  of  P. 
Clodius. 

Observe,  my  lords,  bow  much  this  evidence  makes  for 
us.  In  the  first  plare,  it  plainly  appears,  that  >lilo  did 
not  undertake  his  journey  with  a  design  to  way-lay  Clo- 
dius, as  he  could  not  have  the  least  prospect  of  meeting 

In  the  next  plare,  (for  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  likewise  speak  for  myself,)  you  know,  my  lords, 
there  were  persons  who,  in  their  zeal  for  carrying  on 
this  prosecution,  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  though  the 
murder  was  committed  by  the  hand  «f  Milo,  the  plot 
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Iras  laid  by  a  more  eminent  person.  In  i  word,  those 
worthless  and  abandoned  wretches  rcproicnted  me  as  a 
robhcr  and  an  assassin.  But  this  calumny  is  conrmed 
by  their  own  witnesses,  who  denv  tliat  Cludius  would 
liuTe  returned  to  Rome  that  day,  if  he  had  not  heard  of 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  .Thus  I  reco?er  my  spirits,  1  am 
acquitted,  and  am  under  no  apprehensions,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  have  conlnTcd  what  I  could  not  so  mtich  as  have 
suspected.  Proceed  I  now  to  their  other  objcctioDs  : — 
Clodius,  say  they,  had  not  the  least  thought  of  uay. 
laying  Milo,,  because  he  was  to  hafe  remained  at  Alba- 
iium,  and  would  never  have  gone  from  his  cuontry-seat 
to  commit  a  murder.  But  I  plainly  perceiva  that  the 
]>crsoa  who  '\s  pretcDded  to  have  infunned  him  uf  Cyrus's 
death,  only  informed  bim  of  Milo's  approach.  For  why 
inform  him  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  whom  Clodius,  when 
he  went  from  Rome,  left.expiring ?  I  was  with  him, 
and  sealed  up  his  will,  along  with  Clodius;  for  he  had 
jiublicly  made  his  will,  and  appointed  Clodius  and  mt 
his  heirs.  Was  a  messenger  sent  him  then  by  four  o'clock 
the  neit  day,  to  acquaint  him  with  flte  death  of  a  person, 
whom,  but  the  day  before,  about  nine  in  the  morning  he 
had  left  breathing  his  last  ? 
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ALLoinvc  it,  however,  to  be  so,  what  reason  was 
there  for  hurrying  back  to  Rome  ?  For  what  did  he 
f  ravel  in  the  night-time  ?  What  occasioned  all  this  dls. 
patch  ?  Was  it  because  he  was  the  heir  ?  In  the  first 
place,  this  required  ao  hurry ;  and,  in  the  next,  if  it  had, 
what  could  he  have  got  thaf  night,  which  he  must  hare 
lost,  had  be  come  to  Rome  only  i^e^t  morning  F  And  as 
a  journey  to  town  in  the  night  waS  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  desired  by  Clodius,  so  if  Milo  had  formed  any  plot 
against  his  enemy,  and  had  known  that  he  was  to  return 
to  town  that  evening,  he  would  have  stopped  and  waited 
for  him.  He  mi£;fat  have  kilted  him  by  night,  in  a  sns- 
picious  place,  infested  with  robbed.  Nobody  could 
hare  disbelieved  him,  if  he  had  denied  the  fact;  since, 
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eien  afler  he  has  confessed  it,  cTery  ooe  is  concerned  for 
his  iiieXj.  First  of  all,  the  place  ilsrtf  would  hnre  been 
charged  with  it,  being  a  haunt  and  retreat  for  robbers ; 
while  the  silent  solitude,  and  shades  of  night,  must  have 
cunccalrct  Milo :  and  then,  as  such  nnmbcrs  had  been 
msaultcd  and  plundered  by  Clodius,  and  so  many  others 
were  apprehensiTe  of  the  like  treatment,  the  suspicion 
must  naturally  haTc  falltn  u|ion  them ;  and,  in  short,  all 
Etruria  might  have  been  prosecuted. 

But  it  is  certain  that  Clodins,  in  hts  return  that  day 
from  Aricia,  called  at  Allianum.  Now,  though  Milo 
had  known  that  Clodius  had  left  Aricia,  yet  he  had  rea. 
son  to  suspect  that  he  would  call  at  his  scat  which  ties 
upon  the  road,  even  though  he  was  that  day  to  return  to 
Rome.  Why  then  did  he  not  either  meet  him  sooner 
and  prevent  his  reaching  it,  or  post  himself  where  he  was 
sure  Clodius  was  to  pass  in  the  night-time?  Thus  far, 
my  lords,  every  circumstance  concurs  to  prove,  that  it 
was  for  Milo's  interest  Clodius  should  live;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  Miio's  death  was  a  most  desirable  event  for 
answering  the  purposes  of  Clodius  i  that,  on  the  one 
side,  there  was  a  m'ost  imjllacabie  hatred,  on  the  other 
not  the  least;  that  the  one  had  been  continually  em< 
ploying  himself  in  acts  of  violence,  the  other  only  in 
opposing  them;  that  the  life  of  Milo  was  threatened^ 
and  his  death  publicly  foretold  by  Clodius — wheraas 
nothing  of  that  kind  was  ever  heard  from  Milo;  that 
the  day  fixed  for  Mito's  joarney  was  well  known  to  his 
adversary,  .while  Milo  knew  nothing  when  Clodius  was 
to  return ;  that  Milo's  journey  was  necessary,  but  that 
of  Clodius  rather  the  contrary  ;  that  the  one  openly  de. 
clared  his  intention  of  leaving  Rome  that  day,  while  the 
other  concealed  his  intention  of  returning ;  .  that  Milo 
made  no  iteration  in  his  mea'iurcs,  but  that  Cloditis 
feigned  «n  excnse  for  altering  his ;  that  if  Milo  had  de> 
.  signed  to  way-^tay  Clodius,  .he  would  have  waited  for 
him  near  the  city  till  it  was  dark ;  but  that  Clodins, 
even  if  be  had  been  under  no  apprehensions  J'rom  Milo, 
ought  to  have  b«en  afraid  of  coming  to  town  ao  late.at 
night. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  point,  whether  the 
place  where  they  encountered  was  most  favourable  to 
Milo,  or  to  Clodius.     But  citfi  there,  my  lords,  be  xay 
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ro*in  for, doubt,  or  for  any  farther  dulibcntion  upon 
that?  It  was  near  the  estate  of  Clodius,  whire  at  least 
a  thousand  abk.boditKl  men  were  employed  in  his  mad 
schemes  of  building.  Did  Milo  think  he  should  hare  an 
advantage  by  attacking  him  from  an  eminence,  and'dfd 
he  for  this  reason  pilch  n|>oii  that  sput  for  the  engage- 
ment? Or  was  he  not  rather  expected  in  that  place  by 
his  adversary,  who  hoped  the  situation  would  faTunr  his 
assault  ?  'J  he  thing,  my  lords,  speaks  for  itself,  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  gri'att^t  importance  in  de- 
termining a  question.  Were  the  attair  to  be  represented 
only  by  painting,  instead  of  being  exjiressed  by  Tordi, 
it  wonld  even  then  clearly  appear  which  was  the  traitor, 
and  which  was  free  from  all  mUchlcTOUs  designs  ;  when 
the  one  was  sitting  in  his  chariot,  mulBed  up  in  liis  cloak^ 
and  his  wife  along  with  him.  Which  of  these  rircnm* 
stances  was  not  a  very  great  incumbrance?  The  dress^ 
the  chariot,  or  the  cumpanion  ?  How  could  he  be  worse 
equipped  for  an  engageiRenI,  when  he  was  wrapt  up  in  a 
cloak,  embarrassed  with  a  chariot,  and  almost  fettered 
by  his  wife?  Observe  the  other  now,  in  the  first  placet 
sallying  oat  on  a  sudden  from  his  seat;  for  what  reason? 
In  the  evening;  what  nrged  him?  Late;  to  what  pur- 
pose, es|)ecially  at  that  season  ?  He  calls  at  Pompey*s 
seat;  wilh  what  view?  TosecFompey?  He  knew  he 
was  at  Alsium.  To  see  his  house  ?  lie  had  been  in  it  a 
thousand  times.  What  then  could  be  the  reason  of  this 
loitering  and  shifting  about  ? — He  wanted  to  be  npon  die 
spot  when  Milo  came  up. 

Now  please  to  compare  (he  travelling  equipage  of  a 
determined  robber,  with  that  of  Milo.  Clodins,  before 
that  day,  always  travelled  with  his  wife;  be  was  then 
without  her:  he  never  used  to  travel  but  in  his  chariot; 
ho  was  then  on  horseback  :  he  was  attended  with  Greeks 
wherever  he  went,  even  when  he  was  hurrying  to  the 
Tuscan  cainp;  at  that  time  he  had  nothing  insignificant 
in  his  retinue.  Milo,  contrary  to  his  usual  wanner, 
happened  then  to  take  with  him  his  wife's  singers,  and 
~  a  whole  train  of  har  women  :  Clodius,  who  never  failed 
to  carry  his  whores,  his  catamites,  and  his  bawds  along 
with  him, 'was  then  attended  by  none  but  those  who 
seemed  to  be  picked  eut  by  one  another.  How  «ame  he 
then  to  be  evercsme?     Because  the  travellec  is  not  al- 
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Ihu  traveller;  b^caiiaa,  thuugh  Cfodius  was  fropafeci 
and  fell  upon  these  who  were  unprejiared,  jet  Clodius 
was  but  a  woman,  and  they  were  men.  Nur,  indeed, 
was  Milo  ever  so  little  unprepared,  as  not  to  be  a  match 
for  him  at  any  time.  He  was  always  sensible  how  touch 
it  was  CludiBs's  interest  to  get  rid  of  hlin,  what  an  inre- 
tei'ate  hatred  he  bore  to  him,  and  what  audacious  at- 
tempts he  was  capable  of ;  and  therefore,  as  he  knew 
that  a  price  was  set  upon  his  life,  and  that  it  was,  in  a 
manner  devoted  to  de.<tructiun,  he  never  exposed  it  to 
any  danger  without  a  guard.  Add  to  this  effect  of  acci. 
denU,  the  uncertain  Issue  of  all  combats,  and  the  com- 
mon chance  of  war,  which  often  turns  against  the  rictor, 
even  when  ready  to  plunder  and  triumph  over  (he  van- 
quished. Add  the  UQskilfnlness  of  a  gluttonous, 
drunken,  stupid  leader,  who,  when  he  had  surronnded 
his  adversary,  never  thought  of  his  attendants  that  were 
behind;  from  wliom,  fired  with  rage,  and  despairing  of 
their  master's  life,  he  suffered  the  punishment  which 
those  faithful  slaves  infttetcd,  in  revenge  for  their  mas. 
ter's  death.  Why,  then,  did  he  give  them  their  freedom  ? 
He  was  afraid,  1  suppose,  lest  they  should  betray  him, 
lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  endure  pain,  lest  the 
torture  should  oblige  them  to  confess  that  P.  Clodiits 
was  killed  by  Milo's  servants  on  the  Appian  way. — But 
what  occasion  for  torture?  What  was  yon  to  extort? 
If  Clodius  was  killed  ?— He  was ;  hut  whether  lawfully 
or  unlawfully,  can  never  be  determined  by  torture. 
When  the  question  relates  to  the  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  the  executioner;  bnt  when  to  a  point 
of  equity,  the  judge  must  decide. 

Let  us  here. then  examine  into  what  is  to  be  the.sub- 
.  jcct  of  enquiry  in  the  present  case;  for,  as  to  what  you 
would  extort  by  torture,  we  confess  it  all.  But  if  you 
ask  why  he  gave  tliera  their  freedom,  rather  than  ,wby 
he  bestowed  so  small  a  reward  upon  them,  it  shews ^fiat 
you  (to  not  even  know  how  to  find  fault  with  this  acfion 
of  your  adversary.  For  M.  Cato,  who  sits  on  this 
bench,  and  «ho  always  speaks  with  the  utmost  resolu. 
tion  and  steadiness,  sMd,  and  said  it  n  a  tumultuous 
assembly,  which  however  was  quelled  by  his  authority,  ■ 
that  those  who  had  defended  their  master's  lifeyi  well 


deserved  not  only  tbeir  liberty,  bnt  the  highest  rewards. 
For  what  reward  can  be  great  enough  for  such  affection- 
ate, Such  worthy  and  faithful  servants,  to  whom  their 
master  is  indebted  for  his  life  ?  and,  which  is  yet  a  hjghcr 
obligation,  to  whom  he  owes  it,  that  his  most  inveterate 
cneruj'  has  not  feasted  his  eyes,  and  satiated  his  wishes, 
with  the  sight  of  his  mangled,  bloody  corse.  Who,  if 
they  had  not  been  made  free,  these  deliverers  of  their~ 
master,  these  avengers  of  guilt,  these  defenders  of  innocent 
blosd,  must  hare  been  pnt  to  the  torture.  It  is  matter, 
however,  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  him,  nnder  his  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  to  reHect  that,  whatever  becomes  of 
himself,  he  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  them  as 
they  deserved.  But  the  torture  that  is  now  inflicting  in 
the  porch  of  the  temple  of  lihert}-,  hears  hard  upon  Milo. 
Upon  whose  slaves  is  it  inflicted?  Do  you  ask?  On 
those  of  P.  Clodius.  Who  demanded  them  ?  Appius. 
Who  produced  them?  Appius.  From  whence  came 
they?  From  Appius.  Good  gods!  can  any  thing  be 
more  severe?  Servants  are  never  examined  against  theic 
masters,  but  in  cases  of  incest;  as  in  the  instance  of 
Clodius,  who  now  approaches  nearer  the  gods,  than 
when  he  made  his  way  in' o  their  very  presence;  for  the 
same  enquiry  is  made  into  his  death,  as  if  their  sacred 
mysteries  had  Ueen  violated.  But  our  ancestors  would 
not  allow  a  slave  to  be  put  to  the  torture  f;ir  what  af- 
fected his  master;  not  because  the  truth  could  not  thus 
be  discovered,  but  because  their  masters  thought  it  dis- 
honourable, and  worse  than  death  itself.  Can  the  trijih 
be  discovered  when  the  slaves  of  the  prosecutor  nre 
brought  as  witnesses  against  the  person  accused  ?  Let 
us  hear  now  what  kind  of  an  examination  this  was.  Call 
in  Roscio,  call  in  Casca.  Did  Clodius  way-lay  Milo  ? 
He  did.  Drag  them  instantly  to  execution, ^ — he  did  not. 
Let  them  have  their  liborty.  What  can  be  more  satis-" 
factory  than  this  method  of  examination?  They  are 
hurried  away  on  a  sudden  to  the  raek,-but  are  confined 
separately,  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  that  no  person  ' 
may  ha>e  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  them  ;  at  last, 
after  having  been,  for  a  hundred  days,  in  the  hands  of  the 
prosecutor,  he  himself  produces  them.  What  can  be  more 
-fair  and  impartiia)  than  such  an  examinatittn  ? 
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But  if,  ni)-  lords,  j  ou.arc  not  yet  convinced,  (liongi 
thtilhing  Rhines  out  with  such  strong  and  full  evidence, 
tliat  Klilo  returned  to  Rome  with  an  innpcent  mind,  un. 
Ktaint'd  with  guilt,  undUtorbcd  b_v  fear,  and  free  from, 
till;  n  ecu  sal  iuns  of  conscienrc;  call  to  mind,  I  beseech 
y<iu  by  the  immortal  gods,  the  ex.pcdition  with  which  he 
catue  back,  his  entrance  into  the  forum  while  the  senate. 
hoiisBivai  in  llames,  the  greatness  of  soul  he  discovered, 
tliu  look  lie  assumed,  the  S|>pecli  he  made  on  the  occa- 
iion.  Up  delivered  himself  uii,  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  even  to  fho  senatu ;  nor  to  the.scnatu  alone,  but  cyen 
to  guards  appointed  for  the  public  security  ;  nor  merely 
to  (heiQ,  bnt  even  to  the  authority  of  him  whoni  the  sc> 
Date  had  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  whole  republic, 
all  the  youth  of  Italy,  and  all  the  mililaty  force  tA 
Home:  to  vitota  he  would  nrrer  have  deliverud  himself, 
if  he  had  not  been  confident  of  the  go<rdneu  of  hb  cause; 
cs;.'ecially  as  that  person  heard  every  report,  was  apprc- 
hensive  of  rery  great  danger,  had  many  suspicions,  and  ' 
gave  credit  to  some  stories.  Great,  my  lords,  is  the 
force  of  conscience ;  greal,  both  in  thoinHO):ent  and  ihe 
guilty ;  the  first  have  no  fears,  w  bile  the  others  imagine, 
their  pimishmeni  is  rontini'aliy  before  their  eyes.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  without  good  reason  that  ftlilo's  cause  hat 
ever  been  apiirovtd  by  the  senate;  for  those  wise  men* 
ferceirrd  the  justice  of  his  cause,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  Ihe  resolution  with  which  he  (oade  his  defence. 
Have  you  forgot,  my  lords,  when  the  news  of  Clodiiiii's 
d"itth  had  reached  uq,  what  were  the  reports  and  opinions 
that' prevailed,  «oC  only  amongst  the  enemies  of  Milo, 
but  even  amongst  some  other  weak  persons,  who  afiirmed 
that  Milo  would  not  rciurn  to  Kume?  For,  if  he  coiO' 
ti^itted  the  fact  in  the  heat  of  passion,,  from  a  princi|>le 
of  resentment,  they  imagined  he  would  look  upon  the 
death  of  P.  Clodius  as  of  such  consequence,  that  he  could 
be  con tn It  to  go  into  banishment  after  having  satia(c4 
bis    revenge   with   the  blood  of  bis  enemy i    or,  if  he 
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ftut  him  to  dcaih  vifh  a  view  to  (lie  sifcty  of  his  coun.* 
try,  they  were  of  opinion  tliat  the  same  brave  man,  after 
he  had  saved  the  state,  by  exposing  his  own  lifij  to  dan. 
ger,  would  cheerfully  submit  to  tlie  laws;  and,  leaving 
us  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he  had  preserved,  be  safisfiL-d 
himself  with  immortal  glory.  Others  talked  in  a  more 
frightful  manner,  and  called  him  aCataline:  he  will 
break  out,  said  they;  he  will  seize  some  strong  place; 
he  will  make  war  upon  his  country.  How  wrefched  is 
often  the  fate  of  those  citizens  who  have  dune  the  most 
important  services  to  their  country  !  Their  noblest  ar- 
tions  are  not  only  forgotten,  but  tuey  are  even  susperled 
ef  the  most  impious.  These  suggestions,  therefore,  were 
gro'uBdless :  yet  they  most  have  proved  too  well  founded, 
had  Milo  done  any  thing  that  could  not  be  dcfeuried  with 
truth  and  justice. 

Why  should  I  raentioa  the  calumnies  that  were  after. 
wards  heaped  upon- him?  And  though  they' were  such 
as  would  have  filled  with  terror  any  breast  that  had  lliu 
least  coosciensncsH  of  guilt,  yet  how  he  bore  them  ! — 
Immortal  gods  !^ — bore  them,  did  1  say  f  Nay,  how  he 
dcsfiised  and  set  them  at  nought  1  Tiiough  a  guilty  per- 
son, even  of  the  greatest  courage,  nor  an  innocent  per- 
son, unless  endued  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  could 
never  have  neglected  them.  It  was  whimpered  about, 
that  a  vast  number  of  shields,  swords,  bridles,  darts,  and 
javelins  might  be  found;  that  there  was  not  a  street,  nor 
lane,  in  the  city,  where  Milo  had  not  hired  a  hoiisi- 
that  arms  were  coDvcycd  down  the  Tiber  to  his  scat  at 
Ocrieulnin;  that  his  house  on  the  Ca^iitollue.hill  w,is 
,  filled  with  shields;  and  that  every  other  place  was  fill 
of  hand-greaades  for  firing  the  city.  These  stories  nt-re 
nwt  only  reported,  but  almost  believed;  nor  were  they 
looked  upon  as  groundless  till  after  a  search  was  made. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  but  applaud  the  wonderful  diligence 
of  Pom|jey  upon  the  occasion:  but,  to  tell  you  freely, 
my  lards,  what  I  think,  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  whole  republic,  arc  oblijied  to  hear  too  many 
Stories;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  their  power  to  avnid  it. 
He  could  not  refuse  an  audience  to  a.  i.alfry  fellow  of  a 
priest,  (Licinius  1  think  he  is  calitd.)  who  gave  infor- 
mation that  Milo's  staves,  having  got  drunk  at  his  house, 
EOnC^sed  to  bim  a  plot  they  had  formed  to  murder 
f  2 
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Pompey,  and  tliat  artcrwards  one  of  them  had  stabbed 
hill),  to  [iruTemt  his  discoreriag  it.  Porapey  received 
this  inlelligenre  at  his  gardens.  I  was  sent  for  immedi. 
ately  ;  and,  by  the  adtice  of  his  friends,  the  atlair  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  I  could  not  lielp  being  in  the 
greatest  consternation,  to  sec  the  guardian,  both  of  me 
and  my  country,  under  so  great  an  apprehension ;  yet 
I  could  not  hetp  wondering  that  such  credit  was  gicen 
to  a  butcher ;  that  the  confessions  of  a  parcel  of  drunken 
slaves  should  be  read;  and  that  a  wound  in  the  side, 
which  teemed  to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle,  shonid 
be  taken  for  Ihc  thrust  of  a  gladiator.  Bnt,  as  I  under. 
stand,  Pompcy  was  shewing  liis  caution,  rather  than  his 
fear ;  and  was  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  every  thing, 
that  you  might  have  reason  to  fear  nothing.  Therc'was 
a  rumour  also,  that  the  hnnse  of  C.  Cxsar,  so  eminent 
for  his  ranlt  and  courage,  was  attacked  for  several  hours 
in  the  night.  Nobody  Jicard,  nobody  perceiTcd  any 
thing  of  it,  though  tlie  place  was  so  public;  yet  the  af. 
fair  was  thought  fit  to  be  enquired  into.  I  could  never 
suspect  a  man  of  Poinpey's  distinguished  valour,  of  being 
timorous;  nor  yet  think,  any  cautisn.  too  great  in  one 
who  has  taken  npon  himself  the  defence  of  the  whole 
republic.  A  senator  too,  in  a  full  bouse,  affirmed  lately  - 
in  the  capitfti,  that  Milo  bad  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
the  very  time :  upon  which  he  stript  himself,  in  that 
most  sacred 'temple,  that,  since  his  life  and  manners 
could  not  gain'him  credit,  tlic  thing  itself  might  speak 
for  him. 

ThPse*tories  were  all  discovered  to  be  false,  mdicions 
forgeries :  but  if,  afrcr  all,  Milo  must  still  be  feared ;  it 
is  BO  longer  the  atfair  of  Clodius,  but  your  suspicion^ 
Pompey,  which  we  dread:  ^our^  your  suspicionx^  I  say, 
and  speak  it  so  that  you  may  hear  me.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  Milo;  if  you  imagine  that  he  is  either  now  forming, 
or  has  ever  before  contrwcd,  any  wicked  design  against 
your  life;  if  the  forces  of  Italy,  as  some  of  your  agents 
alWge,  if  this  armed  force,  if  the  capitoiine  troops,  if, 
these  sentries  and  guards,  if  the  chosen  band  of  young 
men  that  guard  your  person  and  your  house,  is  armed 
against  the  assaults  of  Milo ;  if  all  these  precautions  arc 
taken,  and  pointed  against  him;  great,  undoubtedly, 
must  be  his  strength,  and  incredible  bis  valour,  i'ar  sur> 
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passing  the  forces  and  pow^r  of  a  single  man,  since  the 
most  eminent  of  all  our  generals  is  tixtd  upon,  and  the 
nhole  ri'|iiiblic  armt'd  to  resist  him.  Bat  uho  dees  nut 
know  tliat  ail  the  intirm  and  feeble  parts  of  the  state  are 
committed  to  your  care,  to  be  n-storfd  and  strcngttiened 
by  this  armed  force?  Could  Mrlo  have  found  an  op- 
portiinitv,  he  vould*  immediately  have  convinced  you, 
that  no  man  ever  had  a  stronger  alit-ciion  for  another, 
than  he  has  for  yoii ;  that  he  never  declined  any  danger, 
where  your  dignity  was  concerned  ;  that,  to  raise  your 
glory,  he  often  encountered  that  monster  Clodius ;  -that 
his  tribunate  was  employed,  under  your  direction,  in 
securing  my  safety,  which  yun  had  thes  so  much  at  heart, 
that  you  afterwards  pr<ttected  him  vt  hen  his  life  was  in  ' 
danger,  and  used  your  interest  for  him  when  he  stood 
for  the  pnetorship ;  that  there  were  two  persons  whose 
warmest  friendship  he  hoped  he  might  always  depend 
upon;  ^yourself,  on  account  of  the  obligations  you  laid 
him  under;  and  me,  on  account  of  the  favours  1  received 
from  him.  If  he  had  failed  in  the  proof  of  alt  this ;  if 
your  suspicions  had  been  so  deeply  rooted  as  not  to  lie 
removed  ;  if  Italy,  in  a  word,  must  never  have  been  free 
from  new  levies,  nor  the  city  from  arms,  without  Miio's 
destruction;  he  would  not  have  scrupled,  such  is  his 
nature  and  principles,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  country  :  but 
first  he  would  have  called  npon  thee,  0  thou  great  one, 
as  he  now  docs. 


XXV.     Cicero's  oration  for  Milo, 


Consider  bow  uucertain  and  variable  the  eonditioa 
of  life  is,  how  unsettled  and  inconstant  a  thing  fortune; 
what  unfaithfulness  is  to  be  found  amongst  friends; 
what  disguises  suited  to  times  and  circumstances;  wliat 
desertion,  what  cowardice  in  our  dangers,  even  of  those 
who  are  dearest  to  us.  "  There  will — there  will,  I  say, 
be  a  time,  and  the  day  will  certainly  come,  when  you, 
with  safety  still,  I  hope,  to  your  fortunes,  though  changed 
perhaps  by  some  turn  of  the  common  timQs,  which,  as 
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experience  shrw$,  will  ofti-n  happen  fa  lis  all,  may  want 
the  aHecliun  of  the  rriendluss,  (he  iidclity  of  the  vtur. 
ttiksl,  and  tbc  conia/^c  of  the  brsru^t  man  liiiag. 
THough  who  can  believe  that  Pom^icy,  so  well  .tkiliwl  in 
tbe  laws  of  Rome,  in  ancient  usages,  aud  the  conslitntiua 
.  of  his  coontry,  when  the  scnaio  had  given  it  him  in 
charge  (o  see  that  (ke  repuliic  received  no  detriment ; 
— a  senlfnce  always  suiTicietit  for  armiiig  (he  consuls, 
without  assigning  them  an  armed  force;— rhaf  he,  1  saj, 
when  atiaFniy  and  a  chosen  band  of  soldiers  wprc  as. 
i^igned  him,  should  wait  the  event  of  this  triul,  and  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  the  man  who  wanted  lo  abolUh  trials? 
It  was  siifTicicnt  that  Pempey  cleared  Milo  from  those 
charges  that  were  advanced  against  him,  by  enacting  a 
I^iw,  according  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  Milo  ought, 
and,  by  the  confession  of  all,  might  lawfully  be  acquitted. 
But  by  sitting  in  that  place,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard  assigned  him  by  public  authority,  he  sufGciently 
dcclaj'cS  his  intention  ia  not  to  overawe,  (for  what  caa 
be  more  unworthy  a  man  of  his  character,  than  to  oblige 
you  to  condemn  a  person,  whom,  from  aumerous  prece- 
dents, and  by  rirtne  of  hi)  own  authority,  he  might  hare 
punished  himself  ?)  but  to  protect  you  :  he  means  ^nly 
to  convince  you  that,  aotwithstanding  yesterday's  riotous 
afsembiy,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  pass  sentence  ac- 
cording to  your. own  judgments. 

But,  my  lords,  the  Clodian  accusation  gives  me  no 
concern  ;  for  i  am  not  so  stupid,  so  void  of  all  experi-- 
ence,  or  so  ignorant  of  your  sentiments,  as  not  to  know 
your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Clodius  :  and, 
though  I  had  not  refuted  the  charge,  as  I  have  done,  yet 
Milo  might,  with  safety,  hav«  made  the  following  glori- 
ous declaration  in  public,  thsugh  a  false  one;  *'  I  have 
slain,  not  a  Sp.  Ma:l|us,  who  was  suspecti'd  of  aiming  at 
the  r«gal  power,  because  he  courted  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  lowering  the  price  of  corn,  arid  bestowing 
exlravafrant  presents  to  the  ruin  of  his  qw  n  estate ;  not 
a  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  seditiously  deposed  his  col- 
league from  bis  magistracy ;  though  even  their  destroyers 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  glory  of  their  exploits: 
but  1  have  slaiit  the  man  (fur  he  had  a  right  to  use  this 
language,  who  had  saved  liis  country  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life)  whose  abomiualjle  aduUories  oiir  noblest 
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tnatniiis  dhcoTcrcd,  e-rcii  !n  the  mast  <iacrcd  recesses  of 
the  ininiortjl  gods:  the  nian,  by  whose  iiiinishment  fiie 
aeuate  frequently  ileternuned  to  atone  for  the  violalion 
of  our  religious  rites:  the  man  whose  inrest  nich  his 
own  sislcT,  Lucullus  swore  he  had  discoTcreU  by  due 
examination :  the  man  who,  by  the  violence  of  liis  slaTcs, 
exjiell.etl  a,  person  esteemed  by  the  senate,  the  peoiJe, 
and  at]  nations,  as  the  preserver  of  the  city  and  the  livus 
of  the  citizens :  the  man  nho  gave  iind  tuolt  away  kin^< 
doms,  and  parcelled  out  the  wurM  to  whom  he  pleaded ; 
tile  man,  who,  afdr  having  committed  Eeveral  murders 
in  the  forum,  by  force  of  arms  obligt-d  a  citizen  of  illits- 

■  trious  virtu.'  and  character  to  conKnc  himself  within  the 
■walls  ef  his  own  house:  the  man  who  thought  no  in- 
stance of  villainy  or  lust  unlawful:  the  roan  who  fire.d 
the  temple  of  ihe  Nymphs,  in  order  to  destroy  the  public 
iTgistcr,  nhich  contained  the  censure  of  his  crimes:    in 

■  a  word,  the  man  who  gbverned  himself  by  no  law,  dis- 
'  regarded  all  civil  institutions,  and  observed  no  bounds 

in  the  division  of  properly;  who  never  attempted  to 
seize  the  estate  of  anotiier  by  quirks  of  law,  suborned 
evidence,  or  false  oaths,  but  employed  the  more  effectual 
means  of  regular  troops,  encampments,  and  standards; 
who,  by  his  armed  forces,  endeavoured  to  drive  from 
their  possessions,  not  only  the  Tuscan*,  (for  them  he 
niturly  despised,)  but  Q.  Varius,  one  of  our  judges,  that 
brave  man  and  worthy  citizen ;  who,  with  his  architects 
and  measures,  traversed  the  estates  and  gardens  of  a  great 
many  citizens,  and  grasped,  in  his  own  imagination,  all 
that  lies  between  Janiculum  and  the  Alps;  wbo,  when 
he  could  not  persuade  Titus  Pacavius,  an  illustrious  and 
brave  Roman  knight,  to  sell  an  island  upon  tbe  Pr«tiaa 

-  lake,  immediately  conveyed  timber,  stone,  mortar,  and 
sand,  into  the  bland  in  boati,  and  mada  no  scruple  of 
building  a  house  oa  another  person's  estate,  even  whllo 

.  the  proprietor  was  viewing  him  from  the  opposite  bank ; 
who  had  the  impudence,  immortal  gods!  to  declare  to 
such  a  man  as  Titus  Furlanius,  (for  I  shall  omit  the  af- 
fair relating  to  the  widew  Scaiitia,  and  the  young  Apro- 
nius,  both  of  whom  he  threatened  with  death,  if  they  did 
not  yield  to  him  the  possession  of  their  gardens,)  who 
had  the  impudence,  I  say,  to  declare  to  Titus  Furfanius, 
that  if  he  did  not  give  him  the  sum  of  money  he  dc- 
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mianded,  he  would  camvy  a  dead  body  into  bis  hoosp,  in 
ordtir  lo  expose  so  eminent  a  man  to  the  public  odLum  ; 
who  dispossessed  his  brother  AppJiis  of  his  estate  iii  bis 
absence,  a  man  united  to  mc  in  th<-  closest  friendship  ; 
who  attempted  to  run  a  wall  through  a  court-)  ard  be- 
longing to  his  sister,  and  to  build  it  in  such  a  mannpr  as 
not  only  to  render  the  court.jard  uscloi'S,  but  to  deprire 
her  of  all  entrance  and  aecess  to  her  house. 

Vet  alt  these  fiolcnces  were  tolerated,  though  commit- 
ted uo  less  against  the  common we^illh,  than  against  pri- 
Tiite  persons;  against  the  remotest,  as  well  as  the  nearest; 
strangers,  as  well  as  relations:  but  the  aniaziug  patience 
of  Rome  was  become,  I  know  not  how,  perfectly  hard- 
en<'d  and  ealloua.     Vet  by  what  means  could  you  hare 
.    warded  olf  those  dangers  that  were  more  immediate  and 
thri'atening,   or  how  could  you  have  submitted  to  his 
gorernracnt,  if  he  had  obtained  it?    I.  pass  by  our  allies, 
foreign  nations,  "kings,  and  princes  ;  for  it  was  your  ar. 
dent  prayer  that  he  would  turn  himself  loose  upon  those, 
rather  than  upon  your  estates,  your  houses,  and  yonr 
money  : — Your  money,  did  I  say  ? — By  heaTens,  he  bad 
never  restrained  his  unbridled  lust  from  violating  yonr 
wives  and  children.     Do  you  imagine  that  these  things 
are  mere  fictions  ?     Are  they  not  evident?  not  publicly 
known?  not  remembered  by  all?     Is  it  not  notorious 
that  he  attempted  to  raise  an  army  of  slaves,  strong 
enough  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  repubHc, 
and  of  the  properly  of  every  Roman  ?     Wherefore,  if 
Milo,  holding  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand,  had  cried 
aloud,  "  CitizcDS,  1  beseech  you,  draw  near  and  attend; 
I  have  killed  Publins  Clodius  with  this  right  hand,  with 
tliis  dagger:    I   have  saved  your  lives  from  that  fury, 
which  no  laws,  n,o  government  could  restrain :    to  me 
alone  it  is  owing,    (hat  justice,  equity,   laws,   liberty, 
modesty,   aud  decency,  have  yet  a  being  in  Rome" — 
could  there  be  any  room  for  Milo  to  fear  how  his  coun. 
try  would  take  it?     Who  is  there  now  that  docs  not 
approve  and  applaud  it  ?     Where  is  the  man  that  does 
not  think  and  declare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Milo  has 
done  the  greatest  possible  service  to  his  country ;  that 
he  has  Spread  joy  amongst  (be  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
of  all  Italy,  and  the  whole  world?     I  e^nnat  indeed 
determine  how  high  the  lrans|U)rts  of  the  Roman  people 
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xaay  have  risen  in  farmer  times:  this  present  age,  huw- 
erer,  has  been  witness  to  many  signal  Ticlories  of  the 
bravest  generals ;  but  [lone  of  them  everoccasiuned.sush 
real  and  lasting  joy.  Commit  this,  my  lords,  to  your 
memories.  I  hope  that  you  and  your  children  will  ch. 
jot  many  blessings  in  the  republic,  and  that  each  of  them 
will  be  attended  with  this  reflection,  that  if  1'.  Clodius 
had  lived,  yon  weuld  have  enjoyed  none  of  them.  Wc 
now  entertain  the  highest,  and,  I  trust,  the  best-grounded 
hopes,  that  so  excellent  a  person  being  consul,  the  ticeiu 
tioiisness  of  men  being  curbed,  their  schemes  broken, 
law  and  justice  established,  the  present  will  be  a  moat 
fortunate  year  to  Rome.  But  who  is  so  stupid  aa  to 
imagine  tins  would  have  been  the  case  had  Clodius  lived  ? 
How  coiiM  you  possibly  hare  been  secure  in  the  posses. 
sion  of  uhat  belongs  to  you,  of  your  own  privafo  pro- 
pert}-,  utidcr  the  tyranny  of  such  a  fury  ! 

1  am  not  afr^d,  my  lords,  that  I  should  seem  to  let 
my  resentment  for  personal  injories  rise  so  high,  as  to 
chafgi'  ilicsc  things  upon  bim  with  more  freedom  than 
truth ;  for,  though  it  might  be  expected  this  should  be 
the  prinri|iaj  motire,  yet  so  common  an  enemy  was  he. 

-  to  all  mankind,  that  my  arersion  to  him  was  scarcely 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  impossible 
to  express,  or  indeed  to  imagine,  what  a  villain,  what  a 
pernicious  monster  he  was.  But,  my  lords,  attend  to 
this;  the  present  trial  relates  to  the  death  of  Ciodius: 
form,  now,  in  your  minds — (for  ouj  thoughts  are  free, 
and  represent  what  they  please,  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  pccceire  what  we  see) — form,  I  say,  in  your  minds, 
the  picture  of  what  I  shall  bow  describe.  Suppose  I 
could  pcrsuade^you  to  acquit  Milo,  on  condition  that 
Clodius  should  revive.  Why  do  your  couotenances 
betray  those  marks  of  fear !  How  would  he  aQect  you 
whea  liTing,  if  the  bare  imagination  of  bim,  though  h& 
is  dead,  so  powerfully  strikes  you  I  What,  if  Ponipcy 
himself,, a  man  possessed  of  that  merit  and  fortune  whicfi 
enable  him  to  eflect  what  n»  one  besides  pan ;    if  he,  I 

-  say,  had  it  in  his  power  either  to  apjioint  Clodins's  death 
to  be  euquired  into,  or  ta  raise  him  from  tlie  dead  ;- 
which  do  you  think  ke  would  choose?  Thoagh  from  a 
principle  of  friendship  he  might  be  inclinied  to  raise  bink 
from  the  dcad^  yet  a  regard  to  his  country  would  ^ i«« 

'  r  5 
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yvnt  Iiim.  Toa  rtenfore  sU  aa  the  aTCUfrera  of  fiat 
man's  death,  ivliom  you  would  not  recall  to  life  if  yon 
were  able;  and  coqniry  is  made  into  his  death  hy  a  law 
which  would  not  hate  iia^scd  if  it  could  ha»c  brought 
him  to  life.  If  bis  destroyer  then  should  confess  the 
fact,  need  he  fear  to  be  pnnished  by  those  whom  he  has 
delivered  ?  The  Greeks  render  divine  hononrs  to,  those 
Hho  put  tyrants  to  death.  What  havcl  seen  at  Athens! 
what  in  other  cities  of  Greece !  What  cercmouies  were 
inslitiitvd  for  such  heroes!  what  hymns!  what  songs! 
The  honours  paid  them  were  almost  equal  to  those  paid 
to  the  immortal  gods.  And  will  you  not  only  refuse  to 
pay  any  hononrs  to  the  preserver  of  so  great  a  people, 
and  the  avenger  of  snch  execrable  Tillanius,  but  even 
Eiilfer  him  to  be  dragged  to  punishment?  He  would 
.  have,  confessed,  I  say,  had  he  done  the  action  ;  he  woul<j 
have  bravely  and  freely  confessed  that  he  did  it  for  the 
common  good ;  and  indeed  he  ought  not  only  to  have 
cuufcssed,  but  to  have  proclaimed  it.  . 


XXVI.     The  oration  of  JEschinea  against  Demos-  , 
thenes,  on  the  croan. 

H  such  a  situtf  ion  of  aff^rs,  and  in  snch  disorders,  as 
you  yourselves  are  sensible  of,  the  only  method  of  saving 
the  wrecks  of  government,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  allow 
full  liberty  to  accuse  those  who  have  invaded>yoiir  laws. 
But  if  you  shut  them  u|i,  or  suffer  others  to  do  this,  I 
prophecy  that  yon  will  fall  insensibly,  and  that  very 
shon,  under  a  tyrannical  power.  Fur  you  know,  Athe- 
nians,  that  govcmmenr  is  divided  into  three  kinds;  mo- 
«archy,  oligarchy,  and  democracy.  As  to  the  two  for- 
mer, they  arc  governed  at  the  will  anil  pleasure  of  those 
Who  reign  in  either;  wheretn  established  law^oidy,  reign 
in  a  popular  state.  I  make  these  ob serrations,  there- 
fore, tlrat  none  of  you  may  be  ignorant,  but  on  the  con> 
(rary,  that  every  one  may  be  entirely  assured  that  the 
iay  tie  ascends  the  seat  of  justice,  to  examine  an  arcu> 
eation  u|,o«  the  invasion  of  the  laws,  thit  very  day  ha 
goes  to  give  judgment  npon  his  own  independence. 
And,  inde«dy  tke  legiirlitture,  who  is  convinced  that  a 


free  state  can  supjxjrt  itself  no  longer  than  the  laws  ga- 
VLTn,  takes  particular  care  to  prescribe  this  form  of  an 
oath  to  judges,  "  I  will  jndge  according  to  th«  laivs." 
The  remembrance,  therefore,  of  this  being  deeply  im. 
.planted  in  your  luinds,  must  inspire,  you  with  a  jnst 
abhorrence  of  any  persons  whatsoever  who  dare  trans. 
gressthom  by  rash  decrees  ;  and  that  far  from  ever  look. 
ing  upon  a  transgression  of  this  kind  as  a  small  fault, 
j'ou  always  consider  it  as  an  enorfnous  and  capital  crime. 
Do  not  suffer,  then,  any  one  to  make  you  depart  from 
so  wise  a  principle — But  as,  in  the  army,  every  one  of 
you  would'be  ashamed  to  quit  the  post  assigned  him  by 
the  general ;  so  let  every  one  of  you  be  this  day  ashamed 
to  abandon  the  post  whieh  the  laws  haye'  given  you  in 
the"  cumin  on  wealth.  What  post? — that  of  protectors 
of  the  a;arcrnment. 

Must  wc  in  your  person  crown  the  author  of  the  pub. 
lie  calamities,  or  must  we  destroy  him  f  And,  indeed, 
what  u[i.;Kpecfed  revolutions,  what  niithought-of  c^tas- 
troi>hcs  have  we  not  seen  in  ourdnys? — The  king  of 
Persia,  that  king  who  opened  a  passage  through  Mount 
Athos;  who  bound  the  Hellespont  in  chains;  who  was. 
.  so  imperious  as  to'command  the  Greeks  to  acknowledge 
him  sovereign  both  of  sea  and  land;  who  in  his  letters 
and  dispatches  presumed  to  style  himself  the  sovereign 
of  the  world  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
and  who  fights  now,  not  la  rule  over  the  rest  of  man. 
kind,  but  to  save  his  own  life.  Do  not  we  see  those 
very  men  who  signalized  their  zeal  in  the  relief  of  Dtl. 
phijlurested  both  with  the  glory,  for  which  that  powerful 
king  was  once  so  conspicuous,  and  with  the  title  of  ths 
chief  of  the  Greeks  against  him  ?  As  to  Thebes,  which 
borders  npon  Attica,  have  we  not  secft  it  disappear  in 
<Jne  (lay  from  the  midst  of  Greece? — And  with  regard^ 
to  the  unhappy  Laceddcmonians,  what  calamij.ics  have 
not  befallen  them  only  for  taking  but  a  small  part  of  the 
spoils  of  the  temple?  They  who formorly  assumed  a  su. 
periority  over  Greece,  are  they  not  now  going  to  semi 
ambassadors  to  Alexander's  courts  to  bear  the  name  of 
hostages  in  his  train ;  (o  become  a  spectacle  of  misery  ; 
to  bow  the  knee  before  tho  miinanh  ;  fiubmtt  fhcmsclTes 
and  their  country  tf>  his  mercy ;  and  receive  such  lawj 
»9  aconciaeror,  a  cubfjneror  t£ey  altUlied  fiMj^  sh^ 
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think  fit  to  prescribe  them  ?  Athens  itself,  the  commoD 
refuge- of  the  Greeks;  Alhens,  formerly  peopled  with 
ambassadors,  who  flocked  to  claim  its  almighty  protec 
tion,  is  not  this  city  now  obliged  to  fight,  not  to  obtain 
a  superiority  orer  the  Greeks,  but  to  preserve  itself  from 
destruction  1  Suth  arc  the  misfortunes  which  Demosthe- 
nes has  brought  upon  us,  since  his  intermeddling  with 
the  administration.—— 

Imagine  then,  Athenians,  when  he  shall  inTilc  the  coa> 
fidents  and  accomplices  of  his  abject  perfidy  (o  range 
themselves  around  him,  towards  the  close  of  his  ha- 
rangue; imagine  then,  Athenians,  on  your  side,  that 
you  see  the  ancient  benefactors  of  this  commonwealth 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  round  this  rostrum  where  i 
am  now  speaking,  in  order  to  repulse  that  audacious 
band.  Imagine  yon  hear  Solon,  who  strengthened  the 
popular  government  by  such  excellent  laws;  that  philo- 
sopher, that  incomparable  legislator,  conjuring  you  with 
a  gentleness  and  modesty  becoming  his  character,  Dot  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  Uemosthenes's  oratorial  flourishes 
than  upon  your  oaths  and  your  laws.  Imagine  you  hear 
Aristides,  who  made  so  exact  and  just  a  division  of  tho 
contributions  imposed  upon  the  Greeks  for  the  common 
caust^;  that  sage  dispenser,  who  left  no  other  inheritance 
to  his  daughters,  but  the  public  gratitude,  which  was 
their  portion ;  imagine,  I  say,  yon  hear  him  bitterly  be- 
wailing the  outrageous  manner  in  which  wc  trample  upon 
justice,'and  speaking  to  you  in  these  words.  What! 
because  Arlhmius  of  Zelia,  that  Asiatic,  who  passed 
through  Athens,  where  he  even  enjoyed  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  had  brought  gold  from  the  Medcs  into 
Greece;  your  ancestors  were  going  to  send  him  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  banished  him,  not  only  from 
their  city,  but  from  all  the  countries  dependent  on  them ; 
and  will  not  yon  blush  to  decree  Demosthenes,  who  has 
not,  indeed,  brought  gold  from  the  Medes,  but  has  re. 
ctjired  such  jums  of  money  from  all  parts  to  betray  you, 
and  now  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his  treasures  ;  will  not  you, 
I  say,  blush  to  decree  a  crown  of  gold  to  Demosthenes? 
Do  you  think  that  Themistorles,  and  the  heroes  who 
vere  killed  in  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Platea,  do 
yon  think  the  very  tombs  of  your  ancestors  will  not 
send  fdrth  gioj^s,  if  you  crown  a  nan  who,  by  his  own 
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lOanfessioii,  lias  been  for  erer  conspiring  witb  barbaiians 
to  ruin  Greece  ? 

As  to  myself,  O  earth!  0  s«n!  O  virtue!  and  you, 
■who  are  the  springs  of  true  discernment,  lights  both  na- 
tural and  acquired,  by  which  tvc  distinguish  good  from 
evil, — icall  yon  to  witness,  that  I  have  used  all  my 
endeavours  to  relieve  the  state,  and  to  plead  her  cause. 
I  could  have  Hisfaed  my  speech  had  been  equal  to  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  subject ;  at  least,  I  can 
Hatter  myself  with  having  discliarged  my  duty,  accordiug 
to  my  abilities,  if  I  have  not  done  it  according  to  my 
wishes.  Do  you,  Athenians,  from  the  reasons  you  have 
heard,  and  those  which  your  wisdom  will  suggest,  do  you 
pronounce  such  a  judgment,  as  is  conformable  to  strict 
justice,  and  the  common  good  demands  from  you. 
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In  the  first  place,  yc  men  of  Athens,  I  make  my  prayer 
to  all  the  powers  of  heaven,  that  such  alfection  as  I  have 
ever  invariably  discovered  to  this  state,  and  ^1  its  citi- 
zens, you,  now,  may  entertain  for  mc,  upon  this  present 
trial.  And  (what  concerns  you  nearly,  what  essentially 
concerns  your  religion  and  your  honour)— that  the  gods 
may  so  dispose  your  minds,  as  to  permit  me  to  proceed 
in  my  defence,  not  as  directed  by  my  adversary,  (that 
.would  be  severe  indeed !)  but  by  the  laws,  and  by  your 
oath;  in  which,  to  alf  the  other  equitable  clauses,  w« 
find  this  expressly  added — "  each  party  shall  have  equal 
audience." — This  imports  not  merely  that  you  shall  not 
prc-juiige,  not  merely  that  the  same  impartiality  shall 
be  shewn  to  both ;  but  still  farther,  that  the  contending 
parties  shall  each  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  arrange,  and 
to  conduct  his  pleading,  as  his  choice  or  judgment  may 
determine. 

In  many  instances  hath' ^schines  the  entire  advantage 
in  this  cause.  Two  there  are  of  more  especial  moment. 
First,  as  to  our  interest  in  the  contest,  we  are  on  terms 
utterly  unequal;  for  they  are  by  no.  means  points  of  equal 
import,  for  me  to  be  deprived  of  your  affections,  and  for 
him  to-  be  defeated  in  his  prosecution.     As  to  me— -bn^- 
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when  I  sua  eatering  on  my  defence,  let  me  suppress  evpi^ 
thing  ominouH,  «cnsible  as  I  innst  be  of  this  the  sd*an- 
tage  of  my  adversary. — In  the  next  place,  such  is  Ihe 
natural  diipoBition  of  mankind,  that  inrectiVe  and  acc«- 
satioa  are  heard  with  pleasure,  while  lliey  wlra  speak 
their  own  praises  are  rect^ted  with  impatience.  His, 
then,  is  the  part  whicli  commiands  a  favourable  accept. 
*nce;  that  which  must  prore  offcnBive  to  e»ery  single 
hearer  is  reserved  for  me.  If,  fo  gnard  against  this  dig. 
advantage,  I  should  decline  all  menlion  of  my  own  ac. 
tions,  I  know  not  by  whftt  means  1  coald  refute  the 
charge,  or  establiih  my  pretentions  to  this  honour.  If, 
or;  the  ather  band,  I  enter  into  a  detail  of  my  whole 
conduct,  private  and  ]:olilical,  I  must  be  obliged  to 
speak  perpetually  of  myself.  Here  then  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  preserve  all  pos&ible  moderation  ;  and  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  rase  necessarily  eitort  from  me 
mtigt,  in  justice,  be  imputed  to  him  who  first  moved  a 
prosecution  so  entraordinary. 

But,  since  he  hath  insisted  so  much  upon  the  event,  I 
will  hazard  a  bold  assertion.  But,  in  the  name  of  hea< 
Ten!  let  it  not  be  deemed  extravagant ;  let  it  be  weighed  . 
vrith  candour.  I  say,  then,  that  had  we  all  known  what 
fortune  was  to  attend  our  effcrrts',  bad  we  all  foreseen 
the  final  issue ;  had  you  foretold  it,  ^schincs ;  had  yon 
bellowed  out  your  terrible  denunciations;  (yon  whose 
voice  was  never  heard ;)  yet  even  in  such  a  cas*,  must 
(ftis  city  have  pursued  the  very  same  conduct,  if  she  had 
retained  a  thought  of  glory,  of  her  ancestors,  or  of  fu. 
tare  times..  For,  thus,  she  could  only  have  been  deemed 
unfortunate  in  her  attempts;  and  misfortunes  arc  ttte  lot 
of  all  men,  whenever  it  may  please  heaven  to  indict  them. 
Bat  if  that  state  which  once  claimed  the  firetrank  in 
Greece,  had  resigned  this  rank  in.  tinic  of  danger,  she 
had  incurred  the  ci^nsure  of  betraying  the  whole  nation 
to,  the  enemy.  What  part  of  Greece,  what  part  of  the 
barba^an  world  has  not  heard,  that  theThebans  in  their 
period  of  success,  that  the  i.aeeda!D]onians,  whose  power 
was  older  and  more  extem>ive,  that  the  king  of  Pcreia, 
would  hate  cheerfully  and  joyfully  coitsented  that  this 
state  should  enjoy  her  own  dominions,  together  with  an 
accession  of  territory, ample  as  his  wishes,  upon  this- 
condition,  that  she  should  receive  lawj  and  ^&r-BJK> 
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ttier  state  to  preude  in  Greece?  But,  loAtfaenianB, 
this  was  a  condition  unbecoming  tht'ir  descent,  intole- 
rable to  their  spirit,  repuxnant  to  their  nature.  Athens 
never  nas  once  known  to  lire  in  a  blavisii^  th6ugb  a  «e> 
cure  obedience  to  nn>uRt  a^  arbitrary  power.  No: 
eor  whole  liistury  is  one  series  of  noble  contests  for  pre- 
eminence ;  the  wbsle  period  of  our  distance  bath  been 
spent  in  braving  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and  re. 
nown.  And  so  highly  do  yon  esteem  sucli  conduct,  s« 
consonant  to  the  Athenian  character,  that  those  of  your 
ancestors  who  were  most  distinguished  in  the  pursuit  of 
it,  are  ever  ths  most  favourite  objects  of  your  praittc. 
And  with  reason,  for  who  can  relk'^t  wit  huut  astonish- 
ment upon  the  ma^naiiimily  of  those  men,  who  rtisigned 
theTr  lands,  garo  up  their  city,  and  embarltcd  in  their 
ships,  to  avoid  the  odious  state  of  subjection  i  Who 
chose  Themistocles,  the  adviser  of  this  conduct,  to  com. 
mand  their  forces;  and,  when  Chayiiylus  proposed,  that 
they  should  yield  to  the  terms  prescribed,  stoned  him  t* 
death  ?  Nay,  the  public  indignation  was  not  yet  allayed. 
Your  very  wives  inflicted  the  same  vengeance  on  hts  wife. 
For  the  Athenians  of  that  day  locked  out  for  no  speaker, 
no  general  to  procure  them  a  state  of  prosperous  slavery.  ' 
They  had  the  spirit  to  reject  even  life,  unless  tbey  werg 
allowed  to  enjoy  that  life  in  freedom.  Should  I  then 
attempt  to  assert,  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  you  with 
sentiments  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  I  should  meet  the 
just  resentment  of  every  hearer.  No,  it  is  my  poiot  to 
shew,  that  such  sentiments  are  properly  your  own ;  that 
they  were  the  sentiments  of  my  country,  long  before  my 
days,  1  claim  but  my  share  of  merit,  in  haring  acted 
ou  such  princijiles  in  every  part  of  .my  administration. 
He  then  who  condemns  erery  part  of  my  administration, 
be  who  directs  you  to  treat  me  with  severity,  ai  one  who 
bath  involved  the  state  in  terrors  and  dangers,  white- he 
labours  to  deprive  me  of  present  honour,  robs  yon  of 
the  applause  of  all  posterity.  Eor  if  you  now  pro. 
Bounce,  that,  as  my  pnMic  conduct  hath  not  been  right, 
Ctesiphon  must  stand  condemned,  it  nust  be  thcugbt 
that  yon  yourselves  have  acted  wroag,  nftt  that  you  owe  ' 
your  present  state  to  the  caprice  of  fortune. — But  it 
cannot  be!.  N»,  my  conntrymen!  it  cannot  be  you 
bare  acted  wrong,  ia  eDcouututsg  danger  btwelj,  foi 
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the  liberty  and  tlie  safety  of  a\\  Greece.  No !  by  those 
gencrovs  souls  of  ancient  times,  wbo  were  esposed  at 
Marathon!  By  those  vho  stood  Arrayed, at  Platxa! 
By  those  who  encountered  the  Persian  fleet  'at  Salamis, 
irfao  fomght  at  Arlemi^itm  !  By  ailthose  illustrious  sons 
of  Athens,  whose  remains  lie  deposited  in  the  public 
nonninents !  All  of  whom  receiTed  the  same  honourable 
interment  from  their  country;  not  those  only  who  pre- 
tailed,  not  those  only  who  were  rictorieus — And  with 
reason.  What  was  the  part  of  gallant  men,  they  all 
performed :  their  success  was  sucfi  as  the  supreme  direc- 
tor of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 

As  to  those  public  works  so  much  the  object  of  your 
ridicule,  they  undoubtedly  demand  a  due  share  of  honour  ' 
and  applause;  but  I  rate  them  far  beneath  the  great 
merits  of  my  administration.  It  is  not  with  stones  nor 
briclcs  that  1  have  fortified  the  city.  It  is  not  from 
works  like  these  that  1  derive  roy  reputation.  Would 
you  know  my  methods  of  fortifying  ?  Examine,  And  you 
will  find  them,  in  the  arms,  the  towns,  the  territories,  the 
harbours  1  haye  secured,  the  naTies,  the  troops,  the  ar. 
Bies  I  hare  raised.  These  are  the  works  by  which  I 
defended  Attica,  as  far  as  human  foresight  could  defend 
it:  these  are  the  fortifications  I  drew  round  our  whole 
territory,  and  not  the  circuit  of  our  harbour,  or  of  our 
city  only.  In  these  acts  of  policy;  in  these  proTisions 
for  a  war,  J  never  yielded  to  Philip.  No;  it  was  our 
generals  and  our  confederate  forces  who  yielded  to  for. 
tunc.  Would  you  know  the  proofs  of  this .'  They  are 
plain  and  evident.  Consider :  what  was  the  part  of  a' 
faithful  citizen  ?  of  a  prudent,  an  active,  and  an  honest 
minister  ?  Was  he  not  to  secure  Eulxea,  as  our  defence 
■gainst  all  attacks  by  sea  ?  Was  he  not  to  malce  Bceotia, 
eur  barrier  on  the  mid.Iand  side?  The  ciftes  bordering 
on  Peloponnesus  onr  bulwark,  on  that  quarter?  Was  he 
not  to  attend  with  due  precaation  t«  the  importation  of 
com,  that  this  trade  v'ght  be  protected,  through  all  its 
progress,  up  to  our  own  harbour?  Was  he  not  to  cove» 
tiiose  districts  which  we  commanded  by  seasonable  de- 
tachments, as  the  ProctmeSBs,  the  Cbersoncsus,  and  Te. 
nedos?  To  exert  himself  in  the  assembly  for  this  pur- 
pose? While  with  equal  zeal  he  laboured  to  g^n  others 
to  t>nr  interest  and  alliance,  as  Byzantium,  Abydus,.  and 
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Enbtca  ?  Was  li&  not  to  cat  off  the  beat  and  most  im. 
portant  resources  of  oijr  enemies,  and  to  supply  those  in 
which  our  country  was  defectirft? — And  ail  this  you 
.  gained  by  my  counsels,  and  my  administration.  Such 
counsels,  and  such  an  administration,  a«  most  appear, 
upon  a  fair  and  equitable  view,  (be  result, of  strict  into, 
grity;  snch  as  left  no  favourable  juncture  uniniproverf, 
through  ignorance  or  treachery ;  such  as  erer  bad  thrir 
.  due  etTect,  as  far  as  the  judgment  aiul  abilities  of  one 
man  could  proTc  effectual.  But  if  some  superior  being, 
if  the  power  of  fortune,  if  the  misconduct  of  generals, 
if  the  iniquity  of  your  traitors,  or  if  all  these  together 
broke  in  upon  us,  and  at  length  infoWed  us  in  one  ge- 
neral devastation,  how  is  Demosthenes  to  be  blamed  ? 
Had  there  been  a  single  man  in  eacb  Grecian  slate,  to 
act  the  sane  part  which  1  supported  in  this  city  :  nay, 
had  bat  one  such  man  been  found  in  Tbessaly,  and  one 
in  -Arcadia,  actuated  by  my  principle,  not  a  single  G-reek, 
either  beyond  or  on  this  side  Thermopylie,  could  hare 
experienced  the  misfortunes  of  this  day.  All  then  had 
been  free  and  independent,  in  perfect  tranquillity,  secu- 
rity and  happiness,  nncontrouled,  in  their  several  com. 
munities,  by  any-rortn^n  power,  and  QllMlwith  gratitude 
^o  you,  and  to  your  state,  the  authors  of  these  blessings 
,  so-  extensiTC  and  so  precious.  And  oil  this  by  my  means. 
To  convince  you  that  1  have  spoken  mnch  less  than  I 
could  justify  by  facts,  that  in  this  detail  I  have  studi- 
ously guarded  against  envy,  take — read  the  list  of  our 
confederates,  ^  they  were  procured  by  my  decrees. 

There  are  two  distinguishing  qualities  (Athenians!) 
;which  the  virtadus  citizen  should  erer  possess :  (I  speak 
in  general  terms,  as  the  least  inTidious  method  of  doing 
'justice  to  myself:)  a  zeal  far  the  honour  and  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  state,  iu  his  official  conduct;  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  in  all  transactions,  an  atl'ectlon  for  his  coun- 
try. This  nature  can  bestow.  Abilities  and  success 
depend  upon  another  power.  And  in  this  affection  you 
find  Hie  firm  aud  invariable.  Xot  the  solemn  demand  of 
my  person,  not  the  vengeance  of  the  Amphictynic  coun- 
oil  which  they  denounced  against  me,  not  the  terror  of 
thrar  tbreatenings,  not  the  flattery  of  their  promises,  no, 
nor  the  fury  of  those  accursed  wretahes,  whom  they 
roused  like  wild  beasts  agajnst  me,  could  ever  tear  this 
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affection  from  my  breast.  Fi-omfitst  to  last,  I'ba>e 
miifonoly  pitrBiied  tlic  jusi  and  Tirtiious  coarse  of  con- 
duct; assertorof  the  honours,  of  the  prcrogatifcs,  of 
the  elory  of  my  country ;  studious  to  support  them, 
zei^oug  to  advance  thnn,  my  whole  being  is  deroted  to 
this  ^oriou;  cause.  I  was  nerer.  known  to  march 
through  (he  city,  with  a  face  of  joy  and  exultation,  at 
the  success  of  a  fordgn  power;  embracing,  and  an. 
nouncing  th«  joyful  tiding  to  those  who,  1  supposed, 
would  transmit  it  to  the  proiier  place,  f  Was  never 
known  to  receiva  the  successes  of  my  own  country,  with 
tremblings,  with  sighings,  with  eyes  bending  to  the  earlh, 
like  those  impious  men,  who  are  the  defamers,  of  the 
'  itate,  as  if  by  such  eondnct  they  were  not  defaniers  of 
themselves;  who  look  abroad;  and,  when  a  foreign 
'  potentate  hath  estabSxhed  his  power  on  the  ealamijiies  of 
Greece,  applaud  the  event,  aad  tell  ns  we  should  take 
every  means  to  perpetuate  his  pawer. 

Hear  me,  ye  immortal  godsl  and  let  not  these  theii 
desires  be  ratified  in  hearvn !  Infuse  a  bettec  spirit  iftto 
-tiwse  men  I  Inspira  e<ea  their  minds  with  purer  senti- 
.  vieiitB ! — This  is  my  first  prayer — Or  if  their  natmvs  are 
Btft  t«  be  rfefomed :  ou  AMD,  on  them  only  discharge 
your  vengeance  1  Pursue  them  both  by  land  and  se&! 
Pursue  them  even  to  destruction!  Bnt,  tons  display  year 
goodness,  in  a  speedy  deliverance  from  impoiding  enhj 
and  all  the  blessings  of  proteetionaodtFauquiUityl 


XXVIII.  Speech  of  Mr.  Maekinloih,  in  defevat  ^ 
M-  Pettier^  on  an  information JiUd  bj)  the  attorney 
general  for  a  libel  on  Napoleon  BuonafarUy  Jirit 
contul  (now  tmperor)  of  France. 


Mt  Loan,  akd  Genti-ehen  op  ths  Jimy, 

1  woutD  not  so  far  depart  from  my 
duty,  or  from  the  rospeclability  of  the  body  to  which  I 
belong,  OS  to  lend  myself  to  the  passions  of  any  client. 
Whatever  respect  is  due  hj  the  law  to  the  rulers  of  any 
eountry,  that  respect  shall  be  paid  1^  me.     Nay  more^ 
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whatCTer  concerns  libtrty,  t'tat  dearest  aod-bestof  all 
the'  interests  of  man,  may  iiKleed  call  furth  my  warm 
feelings,  but  1  !>hail  know  how  to  repress  these  feelings 
ill  eTery  instance  ia  which  they  are  not  burn  out  by 
truth. 

My  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  have  to  intreat  yourindul.  ' 
.geneej  beset  as  I  am  with  fojiics  of  so  much  difficulty. 
.Yon  may,  indeed,  conceive  that  having  had  the  \ik. 
sumption  to  encounter  those, diiFicuUies,  I  liavt!  no  title 
to  indulgence  in  contending  with  them.  I  did  not  seek 
them,  but  haring  nncxjioctedly  fallen  in  with  them,  1 
will  not  now  turn  my  back  on  thera  ;  here  I  found  thenij 
and  here  I  will  meet  and  engage  them  with  erery  exer- 
_tion  of  whateTer  power  I  possess.  Acting  on  these 
principles,  before  an  English  jury,  I  am  sure  that  if  my 
fiSjILigs  shall,  in  any  instance,  betray  me  into  any  ex- 
cessire  warmth,  my  client  will  not  suffer  for  nly  error. 
He  imposed  on  me  the  trust  of  his  defence,  and  1  could 
not  decline  it.  Still  less  can  1  betray  if,  having  once 
undertaken  to  charge  myself  with  it.  lie  is  entitled  to 
a  just,  faithful,  and  fearless  defence,  and  he  shall  have 
if,  so  far  OS  it  can  be  afforded  by  my  .humble  talents, 
.actuated  by  a  warm  and  honest  zeal  in,£ho  dbcharge  of 
nry  duty.  Intrepidity  has  been  so  long  Bied  at  the 
English  bar,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  descant  upon  it ;  still  less  can  I  claim  anymerlt 
for  acting  up  to  it.  1  have  only  Is  say,  that  if  the  bar 
could  have  been  silenced  or  overa,wEd  "by  any  power 
whatsoever,  no  jury  would  now  be  here.  That  pride 
and  boast  of  our  free  constitution  could  not  this. day 
iiave  existed^  It  is  OTving  io  the  intrepidtly  of  the  bar.; 
that  you,  gentlemen,  are  now  here  to  try  this  cause. 
It  was  therefore,  perhaps,  too  much  for  me  to  say,  that 
my  client  shonid  have  a  feafless  defence,  in  a  place  where 
fear  never  entered  any  bosom,  but  that  of  a  criminal. 
Yet,  surely,  if,  in  any  case,  a  timid  feeling  could  invade 
a  place  so  fortified  against  it,  it  must  be  in  this,  where 
the  prosecutor  is  the  master  of  a  great  empire,  and  the 
defendant  a  poor  proscribed  French  emigrant,  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  country,  in  1793,  driven  out  by 
the  daggers  of  his  countrymen.  Gentlemen,  you  recol* 
lect  that  eventful  and  calamitous  period,  when  our  shores 
were  coTercd  with  helpless  women,  and  children  itill   ' 
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more  belpless,  vith  priests,  strangers  to  the  worlil,  flying 
from  their  country,  as  from  a  tract  overrnn  nilh  tigers, 
and  seeking  in  ours  a  shelter  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
find.  Such  of  these  unhappy  fugitiTcs  at  escaped  the 
scaffold,  as  surriTed  the  trying  changi^s  of  climates  ua- 
knoirn  to  Ihcm,  and  the  multiplied  distresses  and  Tcxa. 
tions  they  bad  to  endnre,  were  recently  permitted  to 
reririt  their  native  country.  They  wore  indulged  in 
the  gratification,  and  a  very  high  gratification  it  must.be, 
worn  out  and  exhausted  with  calamity  as  they  were; 
they  were  indulged  with  permission  to  die  at  home,  t 
do  not  mean  to  imdcrralue  this  indulgence ;  on  tbc  con- 
trary, I  am  disposed  to  rate  it  high ;.  but  my  client, 
and  a  few  others,  conceived  themselves  bound,  from  a 
feeling  of  loyalty,  which  I  neither  make  the  subject  of 
commendation  or  of  blame,  to  refuse  to  profit  by  this 
permisiion.  I  do  not,  as  I  said,  make  this  refusal  a 
natter  of  praise  or  of  censure  ;  I  only  hope  that  yon 
will  not  judge  too  severely  of  my  elicnt,'  for  what  be 
conceives  to  be  a  jnst  and  honourable  devotion  to  the 
allegiance  undei*  which  he  was  born.  Consider,  gen- 
tlemen, that  if  we  ourselves  were,  by  any  nnforosecn 
revolntion;  I  trust,  and  hope,  such  an  event  will  never 
happen ;  but,  if  such  an  event  were  to  place  ns  iu  a  state 
of  dependence  and  destitution  in  a  foreign  land,  we 
Bhonid  not  wish  to  be  judged  too  unfavourably. This 

-man,  having  from  his  youth  devoted  himself  to  literary 
employments,  exerted  his  talents  in  the  same  line  here, 
and  produced  a  variety  of  works.  After  the  peace,  he 
abstained  from  all  serious  politics,  and  contented  hin- 
Belf  with  the  publication  of  this  obscure  journal  before 
■you,  which,  if  the  jealousy  of  power  could  ever  be  at 
rest,  appeared  under  eircumstances  the  least  calculated 
to  give  disquiet.  It  could  not  be  read  here,  for  it  was 
not  in  the  language  of  the  country.  It  could  not  be  read 
in  France,  for  we  do  not  understand  that  the  police  is 

.  snpine  or  negligent  in  the  execution  of  the  prohibitioa 
against  the  admission  of  periodical  papers  from  England. 
TJndcr  these  circumstances,  this  work  was  issued  for  (he 
purpose  of  amusing  and  consoling  the  fellow- sufferers 
of  M.  Peltier  by  occasional  reflections  on  the  factions 
which  divide,  and  the  disturbances  which  agitate  the  land 
from  which  they  are  exited.    It  was  intended  as  a.  con< 
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Eolation  and  amusement  to  them  to  whom  no  consolation 
now  remains,  but  in  contemplating  the  instability  of  hu- 
man afla  Irs,  and  seeing  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
expelled  were  often  the  ricttma  of  fortune  as  well  as 
they.  This  was  the  only  journal  that  dared  still  to 
speak  in  faronr  of  a  family  once  the  most  augast  in 
Europe.  This  court  aflbrds  an  instance  of  the  Instabu 
lity  of  human  grandeur  in  that  family,  and  it  is  aot  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  last  instance  of  a  prosecution 
by  the  P'renchgoernnieat^  as  cited  by  my  learned  friend, 
was  for  a  libel  on  that  princess  who  has  been  since 
butchered  and  massacred  by  her  own  subjects.  I  say 
this'not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  the  principle  laid 
down  by  my  learned  friend,  (hat  no  goTernment  recog- 
nised by  OUT  sovereign  is  to  be  libelled  with  impunity, 
I  agree  with  him,  that  in  this  respect  all  goTernments 
are  on  the  same  footing,  whether  they  are  gocernments 
of  yesterday  or  governments  confirmed  by  9  succession 
of  ages.  I  admit  that  if  lord  Clarendon  had  published 
some  parts  of  his  history  at  Paris  in  the  year  1666 ;  if 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  had  published  his  sonnets  there; 
if  Butler  had  published  his  Hudibras;  and. Cowley  those 
works  in  which  he  so  ably  maintained  the  cause  of  his 
king  against  the  usurper,  the  president  Du  Morlaix 
would  have  been  bound  on  the  complaint  of  the  English 
ambassador  to  prosecute  them  for  libels  ag^nst  a  go- 
Ternment recognised  by  France.  I  mention  this,  that 
my  client  may  feel  the  less  repugnance  at  coming  into 
this  his  last  assylum  upon  earth;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  "that  he  enjoys  even 
this,  if  it  be  so,  I  owe  them  my  thanks,  for  their  ho- 
nourable and  dignified  conduct,  in  refusing  to  tiolale  the 
hospitality  due  to  an  unfortunate  stranger,  who  now 
appears  in  your  presence,  as  the  only  place  in  wbich  his 
prosecutor  and  he  can  be  on  equal  terms.  Certainly, 
circumstanced  as  he  is,  the  most  refreshing  prospect 
which  his  eye  can  rest  upon,  is  an  English  jury,  and  he 
feels  with  me,  gratitude  to  the  ruler  of  empires,  that, 
after  the  wrock  «f  erery  thing  else,,  ancient  and  vene- 
rable in  Europe,  of  all  established  forms  and  acknow- 
ledged principles,  of  all  long  subsisting  taws  and  sacred 
institutions ;  we  are  met  here,  administering  justice  after 
the  manner  of  our  forefathers,  in  this  her  ancient  sane- 
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tnary.     Hwe  then  parties  Con 

Dta-sttT  of  the'greatest  empire 

other,  a  weak  dcfuncakss  fugitiTC,  wbo  wavraiiis  priri- 

lege  of  hating  half  his  jur^  composed  of  foreigners, 

and  puts  himself,  with  conlhlencu,  upon  a  jur^  cutireljr 

English. 


XXfX.  -  Mr.  Machintoik,  in  defence  of  M.  Peltier. 


GE\Ti.EMFN,'thei¥  18  anotlu^r  ricw  in  wbiclt  this  casQ 
Is  highly  interesting,  important,  and  momentous;  and,  I 
confess,  I  am  animated  to  cfrry  exertion  that  I  can 
make,  not  more  by  a  sense  of  my  duty  to  my  client, 
than  by  a  p»suasion  thai  this  cause  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  contests  with  the  freedom  of  th«  press.     My  learned 

.  friend,  I  am  sure,  will  ncrer  disgrace  tiis  magistracy,  bj- 
bi'iif);  instrumental  to  a  measure  to  calamitous;  but, 
Tiewing  this  as  I  do,  as  the  lirst  of  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  );ri'atest  power  on  earth,  and  the  only  press' 
thitt-is  now  free,  1  cannot  help  calling  on  him  aod  yoa 
to  pause  before  the  great  earthquake  swallow  up  all  our 
freedom  that  remains  among  men,  for  though  no  indiea- 

,  tion  has  ycl  been  made  ef  a  disposition  to  attack  tha 
freedom  of  the  pres^iti  this  country,  yet  the  inany' 
other  countries  that  hare  been  deprived  of  this  benefit, 
must  forcibly  impress  us  with  the  propriety  of  looking 
Tigtiantly  to  ourselves.  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the 
imperial  towns  participated  with  us  the  beneiit  of  a  fr«e 
press.  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  now  no  more, 
and  near  fifty  of  the  free  im|>erial  towns  of  Germany 
have  vanished,  bince  the  commencement  of  this  prose. 

They  had  leisure  for  observation,  and  reflection  on 
what  was  passing  around '  thein.  They  formed  a  re 
Kpcclabte  portion  of  that  mass  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  the  law  of  powers,  who  acknowledge  no  other  con. 
trol,  I  cannot  contemplafe  a  more  interesting  spectacle 
than  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  cultirafing  literature 
and  science  at  (he  gates  of  the  immense  emi>ire  of  Louis 
XlV.  undisturbed  and  unthrcatcned.     All  this  is  gone; 


■wliat  may  ^c  tbe  new  order  of  things,  K  Is  Tiirt  for  ma 
to-aay,  but,  I  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  persuasi«'ii,  that 
the  total  absence  of  all  schemes  of  oppressiun,  erersiuce 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  owing  to  tbe  freedom 
ef  discussion,  which  bas,  till'latvly,  prevailed  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  If  silence  was  ol»i!TT>-d  at  home 
upon  such  project!,  100  presses  in  fordgn  countries  cir. 
-ciliated  tltem,  and  rendered  them  detestable  throughout 
Enrope.  Tyranny  -dreadtid  to  nftko  any  arbitrary 
stretches  as  long  as  there  existed  a  free  ]ireis,  because 
no  power  was  above  its  censure.  Now  that  all  this  is 
gone,  there  is  no  longer  any  controvl  but  what  this  conn. 
try  affords.  Every  press  on  the  eontioRit,  from  F^ermo  - 
to  Hamburgh,  is  enslaved ;  one  place  only  remains  where  - 
discussion  is  free,  protected  by  our  governmeat  and  our 
■eonslituttoa.  It  is  an  awfallyt  proud  consideration  that 
this  noble  fabric,  raised  by  our  ancestors,  still  stands 

imdecayed  amidst  the  ruins  that  surround  ns. Yon 

are  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty,  permit  me,  therefore^ 
to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  principles  on  which  our 
ancestors  acted  with  respect  to  foreign  powers  in  cases 
like  the  present. — I  admit  the  law  not  to  be  defined  eiactty, 
so  as  to  aseert^n  the  Itmifs  that  distinguished  history  anil 
iair  observation  from  libel. — If  wa.s  left  to  juries  todeter^ 
mine,  in  every  single  instance,  by  the  malicious  intentioir 
that  may  aiipcar  in  the  publication,  and  this  conlideRCe  %o 
reposed  by  the  legislature,  had  never  once  been  abused 
«ince  the  revolution.  Political  libel  was  different  from 
all  others;  in  caies  ofcoiamon  libel,  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  only  struck  terrnr  into  those  who  meditated  - 
juilt.  But  in  cases  of  political  libel,  even  a  just  punish, 
mcnt  had  the  eH'ect  of  deterring  wolUdisposed  men  from 
discussion;  as  it  was  dilGcult  for  thcmj-o  know  how  far 
discussion  and  history  would  permit  them  to  go,  and 
when  they  overstepped  the  limit.  Thus,  the  best  ser. 
viees  that  could  be  rendered  to  mankind  were  discou- 
raged. It  was  on  this  iirineiple  that  our  ancestors  were 
always  tender  in  repressing  discussions  relative  to  foreign 
powers.  Kvcr  since  our  ancestors  had  the  wisdom  to 
abandon  all  notion  of  continental  conquest,  wel^ad  ao 
views  on  tbe  contini-nt  but  such  as  arose  out  of  a  regard 
tooiir  saffty  and  the  promotion  of  onr  commence.  The 
first  and  most  importaut  consideration,  of  safety  depended-  ■ 


on  the  maintenulce  of  justice  and  the  preserration  of 
iixtioDs  in  the  enjoyiucat  of  their  rights.  Wiien  jostic«  - 
tras  thus  yiolkted,  the  safety  that  arose  oat  of  it  and  d(k 
ponded  on  it,  was  rendered  insecure,  and  it  was  materia 
ta  obserre  and  discuss  every  vioUtioR  in  order  to  check 
ftnd  (irerent  all  ex.ceSMve  and  dangerous  aggraQdisement. 
The  interest  of  our  commerce  was  a  secondary  conside- 
ration, but  a  material  one,  as  the  object  was  highly  be- 
neticial,  not  only  to  as  but  to  the  nations  with  which  we 
traded,  and  to  (he  whol*  world,  in  as  mijch  as  it  broaght 
additional  baadi  to  labour,  brought  new  lands  into 
fultiration,  and  supplied  fresh  pleasures  to  man.  It 
was,  therefore,  roost  material,  that  a  spirit  of  free  dis. 
cuMion.should  exist,  and  be  encouraged,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  checking  all  violations  of  rights;  and  whatever  the 
enemies  of  this  country  may  say,  the  advantage  of  this 
attention  to  conliaentil  atlairs  had  been  attended  with 
the  reost  beneAcial  etfects  to  the  powers  of  the  continent. 
This  island  bad  been  foremost  to  resist  every  inordinate 
and  unjust  project,  and,  on  all  such  occasions,  had  stood 
in  the  I'runt  of  tjat[|es  not  her  own. It  was  the  hap- 
piness of  this  country,  that  the  lowest  individual  had  a 
right  to  discuss  the  public  measures  of  his  time,  and 
though  it  may  iu  some  instances  be  cunceived  that  this 
was  injurious  in  times  of  domestic  disseimon,  it  could 
not  be  denied  (hat  it  was  always  beneficial  when  applied 
to  foreign  atlairs.                                        , 

M.  I't^lticr  was  at  liberty  to  doUil  the  views  of  the 
factions  iato  which  the  French  rcpuljlic  was  divided, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  republish  the  writiugs  of  these 
factions.     It  was  even  justifiable  in  him  to  expose  the 

-  principles  of  these  factions,  by  writing  in  their  spirit, 
and  imputing  to  them  expressions  deducible  from  their 
principles.  It  was  very  likely  tliet  Chcnier  did,  in 
fact,  write  the  ode  ^vea  under  his  name;  and-inthat. 
case,  even  though  it  slionld  be  severa  and  libellous  on 
Buonaoarte,  could  it  be  called  a  libel  in  M.  Peltier,  to 
republish  it  here?  [f  it  was,  why  were  the  English 
newspapers  suliered  every  day  for  ten  years  back  to 
republish  voliluies  of  abuse  and  calumny  vented  against  ' 
this  nation  and  its  government  in  the  French  journals, 
and  lately,  in  a  style  particularly  mali!,'nant  and'itro- 

-  cious,  in  the  official  journal,  the  Mouiteurf     No  crimi- 
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nallty  was  fcy  any  person  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
aews[)apcrs,  because  there  was  no  criniinal  intention  in 
tfie  republication,  which  was  made  only  with  a  view  to* 
excite  thu  detestation  and  horror  neci>«sarily  consequent 
on  such  flagitious  abuse  of  our  national  character  and 
oor  government.  Why  pass  over  the  republication  of 
Bn  article  in  which  a  most  gallant  officer  was  charged 
with  exciting  to  assassination,  and  why  suffer  English  - 
newspapers  to  republish,  without  any  imputation  of  &  ■ 
crime,  the  most  Jnfanions  libeh  on  a  prince  who  had 
passed  through  a  Igign  of  forty.three  years,  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  people,  and  without  a  single  stain  '<m 
his  character  ?  Why  suffer  the  repetition  of  the  most 
atrocious  calQmnies  on  a  nation,  whose  history  afforded 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  mutinies  without  mur- 
der, mobs  without  massacre,  and  civil  wars  and  reiola- 
tions  without  assassination  ?  Why  suffer  the  republica- 
tion of  articles,  in  which  the  garter,  the  badge  of  the  con. 
qnerors  of  Gressy  and  Poitiers,  and  of  so  many  succes- 
sive generations  of  heroes,  was  slated  to  be  designed  ttf 
reward  an  assassin  for  executing  his  horrible  design? 
On  the  same  principle,  that  the  English  newspapers  were, 
in  all  these  cases,  innocent  and  unaccused,  Peltier  was 
equally  innocent  in  this  pubticadon.  If  it  was  in  fact 
only  the  republication  of  the  work  of  another  writer,  the 
republication  was  cert^nly  blameless ;  and  if  it  was  even 
written  by  Mr.  Peltier,  with  a  view  to  give  a  di'amatit;  ' 
character  of  the  faction,  by  putting  its  principles  in  theit 
natural  language  in  the  months  of  its  leaders,  be  was 
equally  innocent;  or  if  there  was  any  crime,  it  was  a 
libel  against  Chenier  or  Ginguenet,  to  whom  the  article 
.  was  imputed,  and  not  agaiast  the  first  consuL 


XXX.    Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  defence  of  M.  Peltier. 

PAET  III. 

It  was  nataral  to  think  that  a  tenmiint  of  the  Jacobin 
faction  still  existed  in  Frantie ;.  it  was  Itnowa  that  it  did 
exist,  Kod  it  was  the  nature  of  that  faction  to  seek  a  rc- 
fage  from  the  maledictioBS  «f  Uiom  wbon  it  iiadformwlr 
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oppressed  and  forlnrcd,  in  the  restunption  of  ks  former 
power.  The  faction  was  actire,  and  such  a  piece  as  ihis 
Mtr  might  wvU  bo  among  the  ravans  it  emptoyod.  It 
conid  not  be  Diat  M.  Pcliicr  wrote  this  seriously  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  royal  cause.  It  would  be 
madness  in  him  to  call  upon  the  French  citizens  of  the 
present  day  to  arengc  the  cause  of  Rewbell  and  Barras, 
tbc  worst  enemies  of  royally.  If  he  could  seriously  ad- 
dress anch  language  to  French  citizens  for  such  a  pur. 
fiose,  he  was  a  much  fitter  object  for  a  commission  o{ 
unacy  than  of  a  prosecution  for  libel ;  and  this  madness 
was  rendered  stijl  more  outrageous  by  adding  to  the 
couucil,  the  name  of  the  most  declared  and  decided  ene- 
my of  the  party  to  uhich  it  was  addressed.  It  uiay  in- 
deed come  within  fire  polirj'  of  a  royalist  to  L'xcJte  re. 
pubticaus  to  insurrection,  with  a  »icw  to  profit  by  thdr 
broils ;  but  if  such  a  royalist  meant  not  lo  defeat  his 
onn  purpose,  he  would  conceal  his  name.  It  was,  hov- 
«Ter,  evident,  from  the  context,  tJiat  the  ode  in  question 
was  not  the  work  of  M.  Peltier.  It  appeared  from  the 
passage  already  cited,  and  of  which  a  poetical  transla- 
tion had  been  read,  that  it  was  writtea  by  a  fanatical  re- 
publican, once  hostile  to  England,  no»  a  little  corrected 
in  his  judgment,  but  not  yet  p-'rfectly  reconciled  ;  it 
speaks  of  the  people  resting  on  the  law,  resisting  and 
setting  at  defiance  the  exertion  of  regal  power;  this  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  mcationed  with  praise  by  the  ruyaKst, 
Peltier.  My  learued  friend  annot  forget  that  Swift  did 
not  mean,  by  his  argum^its  in  duteace  of  atheism,  really 
to  support  that  doctrine;  butj  on  the  contrary,  by  that 
unrivalled  specimen  of  irony,  to  ridicule  and  shame  al 
such  unphncipled  tenets.  Such  were  tbc  motives  of 
Butler  for  putting  such  odious  sentiments  in  Ihe  months 
of  Hudibras  and  his  squire,  and  soch  were  Peltier's  for 
putting  such  sentiments  as  in  some  places  he  did  put  into 
the  months  of  the  jacobins.  Not  that  even  they,  bad  as 
they  are,  ean  be  suspected  by  me,  of  any  design  so 
shocking  to  human  nature  as  assassination :  and,  1  own, 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  my  learned  friend  say  soveriously, 
that  any  allusion  to  the  apotheosis  of  Romalus,  or  to  the 
aS'air.of  Brutus  add  Ciesar,  must  necessarijy  have  such 
a  shocking  and  abominable  object ;  as  if  these  events,  so 
Koeh  the  themes  of  school^boy  declamation,  were    not  • 
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too  familiar  ta  excite  any  estrftordi nary  propensity  fo 
iinitatian.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  llie  paper  which 
alludus  to  the  assassination  of  Cxsar,  I  di^ny  that  when 
tbat  erent  is  spoken  of,  crery  man  who  uses  it,  intcads' 
t«  recommend  or  jusfify  assassination.  Nor  can  it  be 
more  safely  iarerred  from  the  allusion  to  the  apoCheosia 
in  use  fimong  the  Romans.  It  might  be  that  a  man,  dis- 
gusted with  the  numerous  addresses  which  had  been 
poured  from  all  quarters,  might  f^rly  say,  I  etea  wish 
him  the  apothegsis  as  soon  as  he  can  ha*e  it;  many  of 

'  the  Roman  emperors  received  the  honors  of  a  itivinity 
and  yet  lived;  their  apotheosis  did  not  n:!Ces.^ariiy  im. 
ply  ihcir  death. 

At  the  time  when  queen  Elizabeth,  that  trise  and  pa. 
triotic  princess,  was  beset  around  with  formidable  ene- 
mies, a  powerful  Taction  ia  the  heart  of  her  kingdom, 
and  no  resources  but  in  her  own  mind,  she  (and  it  is  a 
curious  piece  of  history)  published  the  first  newspaper. 
Per  gazettes  are  still- preserfcd,  and  by  means  of  that 
dissemination  of  public  opiuiun,  she  roused  the  feelings 
of  her  subjects  to  a  pitch  eijual  to  withstand  any  attempts 
that  could  be  made  upon  them.  Since  that  period,  news- 
papers have  multiplied,  and  discussion  has  become  more 
extended.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XI^^  who  had 
foriaed  the  most  gigantic  plans  of  guilty  ambition,  he 
who  attaskedafreenation,  merely  for  Ms  glory  ;  he  who 
had  made  subservient  to  his  interests,  the  guilty  and  in. 
famous  prince  who  then  gorerned  England — yet  his  con^ ' 
duct  was  most  freely  caovassed.  Nor  did  a  venal  court  ■ 
dare  stop  the  enquiry  and  investigatiun  of  free  minds, 
even  wiien  a  Jettnes  disgritced  the  bench  which  his  Igrd- 
ship  adorns ;  nor  even  then  did  a  venal  judge  and  a  cor.  ' 
rupt  court  dare  attack  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  lat- 
ter times,  to  come  to  the  partition  of  foland:  did  that 
inCamous  transaction  and  public  robbery  pass  without 
examination  and  censure;  We  loudly  spoke  our  indig- 
nation, though  the  robbers  were  our  great  allies;  but 

'  our  free  presses  spoke  of  them,  not  as  according  to  the 
greatness  of  their  characters,  but  according  to  their  great- 
ness of  their  crimes.  I  will  put  it  to  the  attomey.geoe- 
ral  to  say,  what  would  have  been  his  conduct  if  we  had 
been  at  peace  ivith  France  during  part  of  the  txaini  cri. 
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cis  which  canTUIsed  her.  When  Robespierre  presided^ 
OTct  the  cooimittee  of  public  safety,  was  not  aa  Knglisb- 
man  to  caDTBSS  his  measures?  Supposing  we  had  then 
been  at  peace  with  France,  would  the  attorney-general 
have  filed  a.n  information  against  any  one  who  bad  ex. 
pressed  due  abhorrence  of  the  furies  of  that  sanguinary 
monster  J  WhenMarat  demanded  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  heads  in  the  convention,  must  we  have  contett. 
plated  that  request  without  speaking  of  it  in  the  terins  ifr 
'  provoked?  When  Carrier  placed  fire  hiindrt^d  children 
in  a  square  at  Lyons,  to  fall  by  the  mnsquctry  of  the 
coidiery,  and  from  their  size  the  balls  passed  over  them, 
flic  little  innocents  {lew  to  the  kncei  of  the  soldiery  for 
protection,  when  they  were  butchered  with  the  bayonet. 
In  relating  this  event,  must  man  restrain  his  just  indig- 
nation, and  stifle  the  expression  of  indignant  horror, 
whioh  snch  a  dreadful  massacre  must  eicite .'  Would  the 
attorney  .general  in  his  information  state,  "  when  Max- 
iinilian'Robespierre  was  first  magistrate  of  France,  as 
president  of  the  committee  of  safety,  that' those  who 
^poke  of  him  as  his  crimes  deserved,  did  it  with  a  wicked 
itiid  malignant  intention  to  defame  and  vilify  him." 
The  only  restraint  upon  great  criminals  is,  the  public 
opinion ;  and  to  weaken  the  expression  of  that  opinionj 
is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  letjoose  the  passions  of  the 
great,  to  prey  on  the  weak  aud  defenceless.  1  will  again 
put  the  case  of  that  Swiss  patriot,  descended  from  the 
hero  of  Switzerland;  he,  whose  ancestor  supported  the 
liberties  of  hb  country ;  who  conquered  that  pile  three 
hundred  years  ago,  he  of.late  had  endeavoured  ineffectu- 
ally to  defend.  Jf  he  were  to  come  to  this  coantry,  the 
only  asylum  now  left  upon  earth ;  if  he  were  hcr«  to 
weep  over  the  ruins  of  his  conntry,  must,  he  be  told  that 
he  viust  deplore  his  fate  in  silence;  that  he  might  groan 
deep,  but  it  must  not  be  loud?  Better  by  far  would  it  be 
that  we  should  at  once  revej-t  to  a  sta(,e  of  absolute  bar- 
barism, than  thus  have  our  feelings  pualysed  to  all  mo- 
tal  distinctions.  I  hope  and  trnst  that  a  British  jur^ 
wiilnever  be  a  party  to  such  purposes.  They  never  ba«e 
done  it,  and  in  former  times,  when  all  other  parts  of  the 
state  have  been  corrupted,  juries  yet  maintaiaed  their 
virtue  and  their,  iodependencc.     In  the  time  of  Crom- 
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Veil,  he  tnice  sent  a  satirist  upon  his  gOTertimcnt  to  b« 
tried  by  a  jury,  who  sat  where  the  jury  now  dors.  The 
scaffold  on  which  the  blood  of  the  monarch  was  shed, 
vas  still  in  fticir  ticw.  The  claslilng  of  the  bayonets ' 
which  tnrni.'d  out  the  parliament,  weri;  within  their  hear. 
ing,  yet  they  maintained  their  intcj^rity,  and  twice  did 
*hey  send  his  attorney-general  out  of  court  with  dis- 
grace and  defeat. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


OP  TUe   DIFFERENT  KIHDS  OF  TVBLIC  srEAKlflO, 
NOT  INCLCDEB  Ut  THE  ANCIEMT  KHKTOKlCSi 


OF  THE  PVLPIT. 

%acctD  SKaSfng. 

I.    Trial  of  Abrakim'tJitkUt^ 

Av9  it  came  to  pass  after  ttese  tbinga,  Art  6o4  did 

tempt  Abraham,  aad  said  onto  him,  **  Abrahun  ;  "  and 
he  said,  *'  Behold,  here  I  am."  And  he  said,  *'  Take 
now  th;-  SOB,  thine  only  son  Inac,  whom  tbon  loves^ 
and  get  thee  into  tile  land  of  Moriah:  and  offl^  him 
there  for  a  burnt. offering  apon  oao  of  the  KtonDtains 
Y  hich  1  will  tell  thee  of."  And  Abraham  rose  up  earlj 
in  thv  rr.arning,  and  saddled  hb  asi,  and  took  two  of  hii 
young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son,  and  clare  the 
wood  for  the  burnt- offering,  and  ros«  ap,  and  went  onto 
the  place  ofniiich  Godhadtttldhim.  Then  on  the  third 
day  Abraliatulift  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 
And  Abraham  said  unta  his  young  men,  "  Abide  you 
here  with  the  ass,  and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  ponder  and 
worship,  and  com*  again  to  yoa."  And  Abrahain  took 
the  wood  of  the  barnt- offering,  and  laid  it  opon  Isaac  his 
son,  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife  :  and 
tlicy  went  both  of  (hem  together.  And  Isaac  spa^e  •nio 
Abraham  his  father,  and  said  "  My  father:"  and  he 
said,*'  Here  am  I,  jny  son."  And  he  said,  *'  Behold 
(h.;  fire  and  wood,  but  wbere  is  the  la^  fur  a  burnt- 
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offering  ?"  And  Abraham  said,  "  My  son,  Goil  will 
provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering;"  so  they 
wcjnt  botU  of  them  together. 

And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God  had  told  him 
of,  and  Abraham  built  an  altar  there,  and  liud  tlie  wood 
in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  sou,  and  laid  him  o»  tiu- 
altar,  upon  the  trood.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  jbis  son.  And  the  an. 
gat  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  hearen,  and  said, 
'*  Abraiiam,  Abraham,".  AnUhc  said,  "  Here  am  1." 
And  he  said,  "  Lay  not  tbine  band  upon  the  lad,  nei- 
ther do  tliou  any  thing  onto  him :  for  now  I  know  that 
thon  fearcst  God,  seeing  thou  bast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  from  me."  And  Abraham  lifted  uplits 
cyet,  and  looked,  and  behold,  behind  him  a  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket  by  bis  horns  :  and  Abraham  went,  and  took 
the  ram,  and  offered  hira  np  for  a  burnt-offering,  in  the 
stead  ot  his  sou.  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 
place,  JcboTah.jireh,  as  it  is  aaid  to  this  day,  *'  Intha 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 
'  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  Abraham  ont  of 
heaTen  the  second  tiraii,  and  said  "^y  myself  hare  I 
Sworn,  taith  the  Lord^  for  ber.iusc  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  bast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thina  only  soiL 
that  in  blessing  I  wilt  bless  thee,  and  in  multiiilying  I 
will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  the  heaTen,  and  as 
the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  tliy  seed  shall 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.  And  in  thy  seed  shall  alt 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice."  So  Abraham  returned  uatQ  bis  young 
men,  and  they  rose  np,  and  went  together  to  &eer.^eba; 
and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer-sheba. 


II.    Slofi/  of  Joseph. 


ANu.Tacob  dwelt  in  the  laad  wherein  hi<i  fa'her  w«»' 
a  stranger,  iu  the  land  of  Cf.'iaan.  These  are  (he  gene. 
rations  of  Jacob :  Joseph  being  seTeuteeu  years  old,  was 
''feeding  the  Hock  with  his  brethren^  and  the  lad  vios  with 
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the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and  mth  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  fa- 
ther's wires  :  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his  Tdther  their 
evil  report.  Now  Israel  lOTeil  josc[ih  more  than  all  bis 
children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  ^sfi  :  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  manj  colours.  And  nhni  his  hte^ 
thnn  saw  that  their  fal her  loved  him  more  than  all  his 
brethren,  thej  hated  him,  aad  could  not  speak  peaceably 
unto  him.  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it 
bis  brethren ;  and  they  hated  him  jet  the  more.  And  he 
said  URto  theoi)  "  Hear,  I  prajr  youi  this  dream  which 
I  bare  dreamed:  For  behold  we  were  binding  sbeaTci 
.in  the  field,  and  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also  stoed  op. 
tight;  and  ttehoid,  your  sheaves  stood  roiHid  about,  anil 
made  obeisance  to  mj  sheaf."  And  his  brethren  »ud  to 
him,  "  Shalt  tboH  indeed  reign  over  us  ?  or  shalt  thoa 
indeed  have  dominion  over  nsP"  and  thej  bated  tu^  yat 
the  more,  for  his  droams,  aad  for  bis  words. 

And  he  dreamed  jet  another  dream,  and  told  it  hv 
brethren,  a;Dd  said,  "  Bebo' j,  I  have  drcameia  drean 
more :  and  behold,  Jjie  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  etereo 
.star;  made  obeisance  to  me."  And  he  told  it  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  bU  brethren,  and  his  father  rebuked  bii«^ 
and  t:aid  onto  him,  *'  What  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast 
dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother,  and  tby  brethren  in. 
deed  come  to  bow  down  oujsclves  to  tbee,  to  the  earth  V' 
And  bis  brethren  envied  bira  :  but  his  father  observed 
the  saying.  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed  their  father's 
flock  in  Shccbem.  And  Israel  said  nato  Josepb*  '*  Do 
jiot  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shccbem  ?  Coine,  anj 
1  will  send  thee  nnto  them :"  and  hosaid  to  him,  "  Here 
ftm  I."  And  he  said  to  him.,  "  Go,  I  jiray  thee,  see 
whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren,  and  well  with  the 
fiocks,  and  bring  me  word  again."  So  at  sent  Mm  out 
of  the  vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shccbem.  And  a 
certain  man  found  him,  and  behold,  be  was  wandering 
in  the  field,  and  the  man  asked  him,  saying,  *'  What 
leekest  thou?"  And  he  said,  "  i  seek  my  brethren: 
M\  me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed  their  flocks"." 
And  the  man  said,  they  are  deuart«d  hence;  for  1  heard 
them  say,  ^'  Let  us  go  to  Dothan."  And  Joseph  went 
after  his  bi^tht'cn,  and  fognd  them  in  Dothan..  And 
when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he  came.naac 
unt*   tbem,  they  conspiied  agunst  him)  to  slay  J)ii1U> 
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And  they  Raid  one  to  another,  "  Behold,  this  dreamer 
Cometh.  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him,  atid 
cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will  say,  '  Some  CTil 
beast  hath  dovoured  Kim :'  and  We  shall  see  what  will 
become  of  his  dreams."  And  Reabea  heard  it,  and  ht , 
deliTered  him  out  of  their  hands,  aad  said  "  Let  us  not 
kHI  him."  And  Reubon  said  unto  them,  "  Shed  ilo 
blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  pit,  that  is  in  the.  wilder- 
ness, and  lay  no  hand  updn  him;"  that  he  might  rid  him 
put  of  their  hands,  to  deliTcr  him  to  hjs  father  again. 

And  it  ca^nu  to  pass  when  Joseph  was  come  unto  hii 
brethren,  tliat  they  strip t  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  hit 
coat  of  many  colours  that  was  on  him.  And  they  took 
liim^  and  cast  him  into  a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty, 
there  was  no  water  in  it.  And  they  sat  down  to  eat 
bread:  and  they  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  looked,  and  be- 
hold, a  company  of  Ishma^li^s  came  from  Etilead  witli 
their  camels  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  aud  myrrh,  gOa 
ing  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  And  Jadah  said  unto 
his  brethren,  ^'  What  pro&t  is  it,  if  we  slay  our  bro* 
ther,  and  conceal  hi«  blood  ?  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him 
to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him: 
for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  Qesh;"  and  his  brethren 
were  content.  Then  there  passed  by  Midianites,  mer- 
chantmen, and  they  drew  and  lift  up  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces- 
of  siUer ; .  and  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

And  Reuben  returned  nnt»  the  pit,  and  behold,  Joseph 
was  not  in  the  pit :  and  he  rent  his  clothes.  And  he  re> 
tamed  unto  his  brethren  and  said,  "  The  child  is  aot, 
and  I,  whither  ;ha11  I  go  V 

Aiul  they  tofljt  Ji^eph's  coat,  and  killed  a  kid  of  tha 
goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the  blood.  'And  they  sent 
the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they  brought  it  to  their 
father,  and  said,  *<  This  have  we  found:  know  now 
wliether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  And  he  knew  it, 
and  said,  "  It  is  ny  son's  <»at :  an  eyil  beast  hath  dd 
Toured  him;  Joseph  is  without  doub^  rent  in  pieces." 
And  Jacob  rent  Us  cIothM,  and  put  ssckcloth  upon  hit 
loini,  and  niourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all  bia 
tons,  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him  :  bnt 
lie  rinsed  to,  b«  cotqlerte4>   and  belaid,  "  For  I  will 


go  down  into  the  crave  unto  mj  son  mooming :"  tbof 
his  fa'her  wept  fur  him. 

And  thp  Midiaiiiles  sold  him  into Kgypt  unto  Potiphar, 
M  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  guard. 


III.    Slor^  of  Joseph, 


And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Kgypt,  and  Pofi- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  guard,  an 
Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hand  of  the  hhmaelitcs 
which  had  bronght  him  down  thither.  And  the  Lord 
was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was  a  prosperous  man,  and  he 
was  in  the  house  of  his  luasler  the  Egyptian.  And  his 
master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  hint,  and  that  the 
hold  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  liis  hand.  And 
■TosL-pb  found  grace  in  his  sight,  and  he  served  him,  and 
he  nadu  him  oTcrseer  over  his  hoase,  and  all  that  he  had- 
he  put  into  his  liand.  And  it  came  to  pass  from  the  time 
that  he  had  made  i>im  OTrrsct-r  in  his  house,  and  otit  all 
ttat  he  had,  that  the  Lord  Messed  the  Ks.7plian's  house 
for  Joseph's  salie :  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
*11  that  be  had  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field.  And  he 
left  all  that  he  had  in  Joseph's  hand :  and  he  knew  not 
ought  be  had,  saru  thelaread  which  he  did  cat :  and  Jo> 
■rph  was  a  goodly  person,  and  well  faroied. 

And'  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  his  mas- 
ter's wifc^east  her  Ryes  upon  Joseph, and  shesaid  "  Lie 
with.me.V  Ont  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  master's 
wife^  *'  Behold,  my  master  wvttetb  not  what  b  with  me 
in  the  house,  and'  he  hath  committed  alt  that  he  hath  t» 
wr  hand.  There  if  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I: 
neither  haUi  he  kept  any  thing  frmn  me,  kut  thee,  be- 
cause thou  art  his  wife:  how  then  caa  I  do  this  great 
wickedRess,  andsin  against  God  !"  And  it  came  to  pasi) 
as  she  spake  to  Joseph,  dxj  by  day,  that  h»  hcarkemtf^ 
sot  unto  her,  to  lie  by  bcrj  or  to  De  with  her.  Aod-i^ 
canie  to  pass  aborit  this  tiirie,  Oat  Joseph  went  into  the 
house  to  do  his  biuiaess,  sad  tkere  was  none  of  the  am 
of  the  hoQse  then  witiiin.     Jhsd  she  ca«!|bt  turn  by  Us 
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garment,  saying,'  *'  Lie  nilh  me:"  and  he  left  his  gar> 
meat  in  hor  hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  wht-n  she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment 
in  her  hand,  and  was  fled  forth,  that  she  called  unto  the 
men  of  hi^r  house,  and  spake  nnta  them,  saying,  "  Set, 
he  liatb  bruuglit  in  a  Hebrew  onto  us,  to  mock  us :  Hff  , 
cane  in  nn'u  me  tu  lie  with  me,  anil  I  cried  with  a  loud 
Toicc.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that  I  lifted 
up  my  voire,  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  with  me, 
and  lied,  and  got  him  out.''  And  she  laid  up  his  gar. 
ment  by  her,  until  her  lord  came  home.  And  she  spake 
unto  him  arcording  to  these  word$,  saying,  "  The  He- 
brew scrc^'i'  u'hich  thou  hast  brought  unto  U9,  came  in 
unto  mi:  li>  '.n^irk.  mo.  And  it  came  to  pass  a^  I  lift  up 
my  Toicf,  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  wift  me  and 
fled  out."  And  it  came,  to  pass  when  his  master  heard 
the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she  spake  unto  him,  saying, 
"  After  tMs  manner  did  thy  servant  to  mo,"  that  hi» 
wrath  was  kindled.  And  Joseph'*  master  toqk  hira,  and 
put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  pri. 
Eoaers  were  bound ;  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison.  But 
the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  shewed  him  mercy,  and 
gave  him  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 
And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  committed  to  Joseph's  hand, 
all  the  prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison,  and  whatsoever 
they  did  there,  he  wis  the  doer  of  it.  The  keeper  of  the 
prisoik-tooked  not  to  any  thing  that  was  under  his  hand, 
because  the  Lord  was  with  him :  and  that  whicb  he  did, 
the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper. 


IV.    S lor j/  of  Joseph. 

VABT  ni. 

And  it  cam*  to  f  ass  ftft«r  tkMC  tluiigs,  that  the  butler 
of  the  kiag  of  Bgypt,  and  hit  baker  had  otTeaded  thnC 
lord  the  king  of  EgypL  AadPhar^oh  was  wnUh  against . 
two  of  hia  otficers,  agaiiMtthe  duef  of  the  butlera,  aod 
agaiiut  the  chief  at  the  bakers.  And  he  put  them  in 
Ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  into  the 
prisoo,  the  place  where  Joiieph  ir^i  koiuuL    Aad  Hnt 
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raptain  of  the  f^uard  charged  Joseph  with  them,  and  he  . 

Gcrvcil  tbein,  and  ihey  coniinued  a  season  in  ward. 

And  (hey  di-eamed  a  dre^ini  both  of  them,  ea.ch  man 
bit  drfam  in  un^-  nighl  each  man  arc<irding  to  th»  iniur. 

S relation  of  hit  dream,  t!ie  butler,  and  the  baiter  of  >be 
ing  of  Keypt,  which  wtire  b^und  in  the  prison.  And 
.i/o!^''iili  ciiiic  in  until  tlicm  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
upon  them,  arid  bi:hold,  thi^y  were  sad.  And  be  asked 
Pliarauli'ti  officLT^  (har  wrre  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his 
lord's  house,  saying  ''  Wherefore  look  ye  so  sadly  to 
day?"  And  they  said  an(o  him,  *'  We  have  dreamed 
B  dream,  and  lb  ;re  is  no  interpreter  of  it."  And  Joseph 
said  unto  tFicm,  *'  Da  not  interpretations  belong  to  Gud  ! 
tall  me  them,  I  pray  you."  And  the  chief  butler  told 
his  dream  tu  Joseph,  and  said  to  him,  "  In  my  dream, 
behold,  arine  was  before  me:  And  in  the  vine  were  three 
branches,  and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her  bias. 
Eoms  shot  forth  and  the  clusters  thereof  brought  forth 
ripe  grapes.  And  Pharaohs  cup  was  in  my  hand,  abd  I 
took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaohs  cup: 
and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand.-"  And  Joseph 
said  unto  him,  '^  This  is  the  interpretation  of  it :  the 
three  branches  are  three  days:  Yet  within  three  days 
shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  fhjne  head,  and  restore  the  unto  thy 
I>laca,  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  bani^ 
after  the  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler.  But 
think  on  me,  who"  it  shall  be  well  ivilh  thee,  and  shew 
kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  make  raeation  of 
me  unto  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of  this  house.  For 
indeeiJ  I  was  stolen  sway  out  of  the  land  of  (he  Hebrews: 
and  here  also  have  I  dooii  nothing  that  they  should  put 
nicinto  the  dungeon," 

When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  interpretation  was 
^ood,  he  said  unto  Joseph,  "  I  also  was  in  my  dream^ 
and  behold,  I  had  three  whrtebaskcts  on  my  head.  Ani 
in  the  uppermost  basket  thi-Pe  was  of  all  manner  of  bake 
meats  forPharaoh,  and  tlwMrdt  dij-eat'tjten  out  oMie 
basket  npon  my  head."-  And  Jo£«|ih  answered  and  aaU, 
*^ThiB  is  the  interpretation  .thereof,  the  three  buk?t> 
(re  three  days :  Yet  withiu  throe  days  sbaU  Pharaoh  tift 
U[i  (hv  head  from  o#  Htce,  and  Bhall  hang  thee  oa  a  irc^ 
utd-thc  liirds  shall  eat  (hy  flesh  fram  atr.tbea.'* 
'  Abd'  it  came  ta  pw54he  tJifTd  4ay,  nMch  was  PlumoJt'ft 
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kirth  day,  that  he  made  afeast  unro  all  hU  scrrants,  and 
*  he  lifted  up  tlie  head  ofthu  chief  biiller,  and  of  (he chief 
baker  among  his  servants.  And  he  restored  fhv  chief  butler 
onto  his  bntlership  again,  aivd  he  gave  thr:  cuji  into  Pha- 
raoh's hand.  But  he  hanged  the  chief  hakt-r,  as  Jose|.h 
had  interpreted  to  them.  Yet  did  lUJt  thu  chief  butler 
remuBibcr  Joseph,  bat.  forgot  him. 


V.    Stori/  of  Joseph. 


And  if  came  to  pass  atthe  end  of  two  full  years,  that 
Pharaoh  dreamed:  and  beheld  he  stood  by  the  rifer. 
And  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the  rivej-,  seven  well- 
favoured  kine,  and  fat-ftcshed,  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 
And  behold,  seren  other  kine  came  tip  after  them  out  of 
the  riTer,  ilUfaToured,  and  lean. fleshed,  and  stood  by 
the  Other  kine,  upon  the  brink  of  the  mer.  And  the 
ill-favoured  and  lean-flesbcd  kine  did  eat  up  the  seTen 
we]  I -favoured  and  fat  kine.     So  Pharaoh  awoke. 

And  he  slept,  and  dreamed  the  second  time:  and  be> 
bold,  seren  ears  of  corn,  came  up  npoa  oae  stalk,  rank 
and  good.  And  behold,  seven  thin  eara,  and  blasted 
■with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up  after  them.  Aadtheaeren 
thin  ears  devoured  the  seven  rank  and  fall  ears. 

And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning,  that  his  spirit  vai    ' 
tronbled,  and  he  sent  and  called  for  all  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  wise  men  thereof,  aod  Pharaoh  told 
them  his  dream  i  but  there  Was  none  that  could  iuterprot 
them  nnto  Pharaoh. 

Tii«n  spoke  the  chief  butler  nnto  Pharaoh  saying,  "  I 
do  remember  my  faults.  thU  day.  Pharaoh  was  wroth 
with  his  aervMits,  and  put  me  ia  ward  in  the  captain  of 
tiie  guard's  hous?,  both  me  and  (he  chief  baker.  And 
wc  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and  he :  we  dreamed 
e^ch  maa  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 

And  there  was  there  with  us  a  yonng  man,  an  Hebrew, 
servant  to,  the  captain  of  the  guard:  and  we  told  him, 
uidiic  iaterpretcAto  iu.  a«i  difcams^  to  M^h  maQ  accord- 
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ing  to  hix  Arsnm  he  did  inlcrprct.  And  it  came  to  pa.is 
as  he  intiTpn-led  to  us,  so  it  was,  nic  he  restored  unto 
mine  olHre,  and  him  he  hiini;ed." 

Then  Pharaoh  Ncuf,  and  called  Joseph,  and  they 
brought  him  hastily  out  -of  the  dungeon  :  and  be  sbaTcd 
himself,  and  rhani^rd  his  raiment,  and  came  in  unto  Pha. 
raoh.  And  Pharaoh  Raid  imto  Joseph,  "  I  havt  dreamed 
a  dream,  and  there  i«  none  that  can  infpr|)re(  it ;  and  1 
hare  heard  say  ofthee,  that  thou  canst  understand  a  dream 
to  interpret  it."  Ami  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh  saying, 
"  It  is  not  in  me  :  fiod  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of 
peace."  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  "  In  my  dream, 
behold,  1  stood  npon  the  bank  of  the  river.  And  behold, 
there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kjnt,  fat-fleshed 
and  well-faTonred,  and  they  fed  in  a  meadow.  And  be. 
hold,  seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor  and 
very  ill-favoured,  and  lean-ileshed,  such  as  1  never  saw 
in  all  the  land  of  l''gyiit,  for  badness.  And  the  lean  and 
the  ill.favourcd  kine,  did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine. 
And  whew  they  had  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  known 
that  they  had  eaten  them,  but  they  were  still  ill-favoured, 
MB  at  the  beginning :  So  I  awoke. 

And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and  behold,  seven  ears  came 
up  in  one  stalk,  full  and  good.  And  behold,  seven  ears 
withered,  thin,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung 
np  after  them.  Aod  the  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven' 
good  ears ;  and  I  told  this  unto  the  magicians,  but  there 
was  npne  that  could  declare  it  to  mc," 

And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  "  The  dream  of  Pha. 
raoh  is  one :  God  bath  Shewed  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about 
to  do.  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years,  and  the 
seven  good  cars  are  ssven  years :  the  dream  is  on«.  And 
the  seven  thla  and  ill-favoured  kine  that  came  up  after 
them,  ate  seven  years :  and  the  seven  empty  ears,  blasted 
with  the  east  wind,  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine.  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  ;poken  unto  Phara«b  :  what 
God  b  about  to  do  be  sheweth  unto  Pharaoh.  Behotd,, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty  throughout  Alt  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  there  shall  arise  after  them  serea 
yesjS  of  famine,  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be  forgotten  iff 
theland  of  Egypt:  and  the  famine  shall  consume  the  hi&d,  ' 
And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in  th(t  land,  by  reason 
«f  that  famine  following:  f^r  it  shaIi'beTBt^~gHeT«in.' 
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And  for  thut  the  dream  was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice, 
it  is  because  the  tiling  is  established  by  Gud:  and  God 
will  Shortly  bring  it  to  pass. 

"  Noivtheruforflut  Pharaoh  look, out  a  man  diJicreet 
and  wise,  and  '•et  him  over  (hu  land  of  J'gy^t.  -  Let  Pharaoh 
do  this,  and  let  hini  ap|ioint  offict-rs  6Ti>r  the  land,  and 
take  up  the  fifth  pari  i>f  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven 
plenteous  years.  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of 
those  good  yi-ars  that  come,  and  lay  up  corn  under  the 
hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities. 
And  that  food  shall  be  for  store  to  the  laud,  agaiust  the 
sevea  years  uf  famine,  which  shall  be  in'- the  land  of 
Egypt,  fiiat  the  land  perish  not  through  the  famine." 

And  the  thing  wis  good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,'  and  ia 
the  eyes  of  all  his  scrrants.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his 
servants,  "  Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  i.i,  a  man  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  God  is."  And  Pharaoh  said  uni^Jo. 
«eph,  "  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this, 
there  is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art.  Thou 
shalt  be  orur  my  bouse,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  be  ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I 
be  greater  than  thou."  AuU  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
"  See,  I  have  set  thee  o*cr  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  And 
Fbaraoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  npon 
Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  line  linen, 
and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck.  And  he  made  him 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had:  and  they  cried 
before  him,  how  the  knee :  and  he  made  him  ruler  oTSr 
all  the  land  of  I-'gypt. 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  **  I  xn  Pharaoh,  and 
without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt."  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnalh-Paancab,  and  he  gare  bim  to  wife  Asenath, 
I4]e  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On:  and  Joseph 
wcut  out  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  Joseph  w&s  thii'ty  years  old  wti«i  bestood  befoie 
Pharaoh,  kingof  Kgy[.t :  asd  Joseph  went  out  feom  thtf 
presence  o£Ph»aob,  tnd  went  througlbut  aJI  the  land 
of  EgypL  And  in  the  seren  plenteous  years  the  cArtAt 
brought  forth- by  handfuls.  And  he  gathered  up  all  th« 
food  of  the  seven  years,  which  we^ia  the  Wid  of  Egypt, 
iind  l^d  up  the  food  in  the  cities ;  the  food  of  the  fi^ 
which  was  T9und  aboot  every  city,  ludibe  up  ia  &»  ivmm. 
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And  Joseph  gathered  com  as  the  sand  of  the  sca^  *^i'y. 

much,  until  hu  left  niimberiDg,  for  it  was  without  number. 

And  unto  Joseph  were   born  two  sons,  before  the 

fears  of  famine  came,  which  Asenalh,  the  daughter  of 
oti-pherah,  priest  of  On,  bare  unto  him.  And  Joseph 
called  the  name  of  the  lirst.boni,  Manassi;h;  **  For 
God,"  said  he,  "  haih  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and 
-  all  my  father's  house."  And  the  name  of  the  second 
called  he  B|)hraim;  <'  For  God  bath  caused  me  to  be 
frttilfnl  in  the  land  of  my  afltictiitn." 

And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousoess,  that  were  in  the 
land  of  Kgypt  wi're  endt'd.  And  the  seven  years  of 
dearth  began  to  come,  according  as  Jowph  had  said, 
and  the  dearth  was  in  all  lands:  but  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  (here  was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Bgypt 
was  famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread ; 
and  fharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  "  Go'  unto 
Joseph,  what  he  saitb  to  you,  do."  And  the  famiiie 
was  t>Ter  all  the  face  of  the  earth  :..and  Joseph  opened 
all  the  store-houses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians:  and 
the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  F.gypt,  And  all 
conntries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  com, 
because  that  the  faioine  wOs  so  sore  in  all  lands. 


VI.    SlBrt/  of  Joseph. 
riKT  T. 

Now  when  Jacob  saw  (bat  there  was  com  in  Egypt, 
Jacob  said  unta  his  sons  "  Why  do  ye  look  one  npoR' 
another?"  AAd  he  said,  *'  Beheld,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy 
forns  from  thence,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die."  And 
Joseph's  ten  bretlnvn  went  down  to  buy  corn  in  Egypt. 
But  Benjamin,  Joseph's  brother,  Jacob  s^t  not  with 
his  brethren :  fw  lie  said,  **  Lest  peradTenttire  mischief 
befal  him." 

And  the  sons  tt  Israel  came  to  boy  com  amoag  tkosc 
tkat  cane:  for  tbe  faviire  was  in  the  laad  of  Canaan. 

-  AndJoSaph  was  the  governor  over  tbe  land,  aiut  he  it 
w  tbat  soM  ta  aB-tke  peoplf  trf  tbe  lawl :  amA.  Jwcph-'s 
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brethren  came  and  bowed  down  themsebes  befure  hiqi, 
vrith  tbcir  faces  to  the  eartli. 

And  Jo|pph  saw  his  bretbien,  and  he  knew  there,  but 
madu  himself  straogc  unto  them,  and  spake  roughly 
unto  them:  and  he  said  Buto  them,  "  'Whence  come 
ye  i"  and  they  said,  "  From  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  buy 
food."  And  Joseph  kn^w  his  biethren,  but  ibey  koetr  ' 
not  him. 

Add  Joseph  remembered  the  dream  which  he  dreamsd 
of  them,  and  said  unto  them,  '^  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the 
fiakadness  of  fhelaixl  you  are  come.'*  And  they  said 
unto  bira,  "  Nay,  my  lord,  but  to  bay  food  are  thy 
•serrantB  come.  We  ac«  till  one  man's  sons,  we  are  tru* 
men :  thy  servants  are  no  spies."  And  be  said  unto 
rthcBk,  "  Nay,  bat  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  you 
are  coBie."  And  they  sud,  "  Thy  servants  are  twelve  Ure- 
tliren,  the  son*  o[  one  man  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  and 
'behold,  thjC  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one 
is  not."  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  "  That  b  it  that 
I  spake  uolojou,  saying,  ^e  are  ^^es.  Herel^  ye  shall 
.be  proved :  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth 
hence,  except  your  yaui^est  bHMher  ceme  hither.  Send 
one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  brother,  at|d  ye  shall 
.be kept  in  prison,  that  your  wor4s  m^bp  proved,  whe- 
ithw  there  be  any  truth  in  you ;  or  elscj  by  the  life  af 
PJuraoh,  surely  ye  are  spies." 

'  And  ia  put  them  altogether  info  ward  three  days. 
'  ^nd  Jowph  said  unto  them  the  third  day,  *'  This  di^ 
and  live,  for  I  fear  God.  If  ye  be  true  men,  let  one  of 
ymr  brathtca  be  bound  in  the  bouse  of  yxfur  i>rison :  go 
yVi  carxy  eorn.for  th^  famine  of  your  luuises.  lint  b^n^ 
/your  youogetit  brother  tinto  me,  so  shall  your  words  1^ 
verified,  and  ye  shall  not  die:"  and  they  did  so.  And  they 
^Mid  one  to  another,  "  We  are  verily  guilty  eoncerning 
our  t>rother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  sout, 
when  he  besought  ug,  and  we  would  not  hear :  ttiereforC 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us."  And  Reuben  answered 
thcui  saying,  ^'  Spake  I  nut  unto  you,  saying,  do  not  sin 
aga>nst  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  f  therefore  be. 
hold  also,  his  blood  is  required."  And  thuy  knew  not 
that  Joseph  understood  thum  :  for  he.  spake  unto  them 
fay  aninterjireler.  And  he  turned  himsi'lf  about  from 
thtio)}  aud  wept,  and  returned  to  them  again,  and  com. 
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naned  with  titem,  and  took  from  them  Simeon,  and 

bonnd  lutn  before  (lietr  eyes. 

Then  Joseph  comin>aded  to  fitl  their  sadokwith  cokb^ 
and  to  restore  ereiy  man's  money  into  his  sack.,  and  to 
gif  e  then  pronsion  for  tbt  way :  and  thus  did  he  unto 
them. 

And  Aej  Inded  their  asset  with  the  com,  and  departed 
'ftence.  And  as  one  of  then  opened  his  sacli:,  to  gire 
his  ass  proYender  in  the  ian,  he  esjned  his  money :  for 
behold,  it  was  in  his  sack's  moath.  And  he  said  unto  hb 
brethren,  '^  iiy  money  is  restored,  and  b>,  it  is  eren  in 
mj  sack :"  and  tlieir  hearts  failed  them,  and  they  wert 
'sfraid,  Hying  one  to  another,  **  What  it  this  that  God 
bath  done  nnto  ns  ?" 

And  tbey  came  nnto  Jacob  thur  faAer,  unto  the  land 
«t  Canaan,  and  told  him  all  diat  befdl  nnto  them,  say* 
ing,  '^  The  man  wto  is  the  lord  of  the  land,  spake 
roughly  to  as,  and  took  ns  for  spies  of  the  conntry." 
And  we  said  unto  hin,  *'  We  are  tme  men^  wo  are  no 
■pies.  We  be  twelja  brethren,  sons  of  onr  father :  one 
Is  not,  and  the  yonngest  b  this  day  with  oar  fatlier  in  tlu 
land  ofCanaan."  Andttieman,  the  lord  of  tbecoantry, 
said  unto  ms,  "  Hereby  shall  I  know  (bat  yc  are  true 
men  :  leave  one  of  your  brethren  her«  with  me,  and  -take 
Itiad  forthe  famine  of  your  honsholds,  and  be  gone.  And 
bring  yonr  youngest  brother  unto  me  :  then  shall  I  know 
fhat  ye  are  no  spies,  bnt  that  ye  are  true  men :  so  will  I 
deliver  yon  yonr  brother,  and  ye  shall  traffic  in  the 
land." 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  emptied  thai  sacks,  tint 
behold,  erery  man's  bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack : 
and  when  both  they  and  their  father  saw  the  bundles  of 
money,  they  were  afraid. 

And  Jac<)b  their  father  said  unto  them,  "  Me  ha*# 
ye  bereaved  of  my  children.  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon 
is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away  :  all  these  things  ■ 
are  against  me."  And  Reuben  spake  nnto  his  father^ 
saying,  "  Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee ; 
deliver  him  into  my  liand,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  thee 
again."  And  he  said,  "  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with 
you,  for  his  brother  is  dead^  and  he  is  left  alone:  if 
mischief  befal  him  by  the  way,  in  thewhiehye  go,  then  shall 
yc  bring  down  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 


And  file  famine  wa>  sore  in  tbe  land.  And  it  came  to 
jpass  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  com  which  they  had 
brought  out  (rfKgypt,  their  fathectud  unto  th«m,  *'  Go 
agaia,buy  us  a  tittle  food."  And  Judah  spake  uaiohira, 
iaying,  "  Themanilid  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  laying, 
*  ye  shall  not  see  my  face,  escej^  yoor  brother  be  with 

Sou.*  If  thou  wilt  send  o«r  brother  with  us,  we  will  go 
own  and  buy  thee  food.  But  if  Ihon  wilt  not  send  him, 
wewillnotgo  dowa:  for  the  man  suduntoiu, '  Ye  shall 
not  see  my  face,  exeapt  your  brother  be  with  you." 
And  Israel  said,  "  Whwefore  dealt  ye  so  ill  with  me, 
as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ys  bad  yetabrodier?"  And 
they  Biud,  *^  The  man  asked  us  strailty  of  our  state,  and  of 
our  kindred,  saying, '  Is  your  father  yet  alive?  have  ye 
aaother  brother  i*  and  we  told  him  according  to  the  tenor 
•f  these  words :  conM  w«  certainly  know  that  be  would 
■ay,  '  Bring  yoor  brotker  dpvrni*'  And  Judah  said 
nnto  Israel  his  father,  *'  Sand  the  lad  with  me,  and  we 
will  arise  and  go,  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both 
we,  and  thou,  and  also  our  little  onos.  1  will  be  surety 
for  him  ;  of  my  hand  sbalt  thou  require  him :  if  I  bring 
Itim  not  unto  thee  and  set  him  before  thee,  then  let  me 
bear  tbe  blame  for  ever.  For  except  we  had  lingered, 
Bnrely  now  we  bad  returned  this  second  time."  And  tbeii 
father  Israel  said  unto  them,  "  If  it  must  be  so  now,  do 
this,  take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your  Ttssels, 
and  carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and  4 
little  hooey,  spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds.  And 
take  dottbte  money  in  your  hand;  and  the  money  that 
was  brought  again  in  tlie  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it 
again  in  your  hand,  peradrenture  it  was  an  orersight. 
Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go  again  untu  theman. 
And  fiod  Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  mau,  that 
)ie  may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Betijamin: 
If  I  be  be  reared  of  my  children,  I  am  hereavcU." 

And  the  men  took  that  present,  and  they  tuuk  double 
money  in  their  hand,  and  Benjamin,  and  ruse  up,  and 
went  down  to  Egypt,  and  stood  before  Joseph. 

And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with  iht^m,  he  said 
to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  "  Bring  these  men  home,  and 
slay,  and  make  ready ;  for  thc^e  men  shall  dine  nith  mc 
at  noon.    And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade :  and  the  man    . 
brought  the  men  into  Joseph's  huusc.     And  the  mm 
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MtTt  xfratd,  because  ihey  were  biwught  into  Joseph's 
bonse,  and  the;  s&id,  *'  fieccuse  of  the  money  that  ww 
returned  in  our  uclu  at  the  first  time  are  we  bronght  n, 
that  he  may  seek  occauon  against  vs,  and  fall  iip9D  at, 
«Bd  take  us  for  b(nd>mea,.aitd  our  asses." 

And  they  came  near  to  the  steitard  of  Joseph's  hoase, 
•nd  tbey  coramoDed  with  him  at  the  door  of  the  hoasc^ 
aad  said,  '^  O  sir,  we  came  indeed  down  at  the  first 
time  to  buy  food.  Aod  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came  to 
the  inn,  that  we  opened  our  sacks,  and  heboid,  ewei; 
maa^a  money  was  in  the  Kionft  of  his  sack,  oar  mon^ 
in  fullwe^ht:  and  we  bwe  brought  rtagdn  inewrhani 
And  other  moHey  lutTewc  broagbt  down  in  our-liaadaU 
buy  food ;  we  canmot  tell  who  px^  war  money  isi  out 
sacks."  And  be  said,  *'  Peace  Jbe  to  yoo,  feiqr  &et< 
yoarGod,  and  the  God  of  yoar  father,  batkgrreD  ye* 
"treasiire  is  your  sacks:  1  had  yoar  money."  And  he 
bronght  Simeon  out  uato  them.  A9id  the  man  brtwgH 
the  men  into  Joseph's  house,  and  ^Ye  them  water,  Hfd 
thtn'  waahed  their  feet,  and  ke  gave  their  asses  provaider. 

And  &ey  made  ready  the  present  against  Joseph  caini 
at  n«on :  for  they  heard  t£at  they  shenid  eat  bread  th«re. 
And  when  Joseph  caeoe  home,  tbey  broaght  htm  the  fn^ 
fiat  which  was  in  Iheir  hand,  into  the  Itouie,  and  boWed 
tbemselres  to  him  to  the  earfli.  And  be  asked  th«n  ef 
their  welfare,  and  said,  "  Is  your  father  well,  the  M 
man  of  whom  ye  spake?  Is  he  ytftaliTe?"  And  they 
^answered,  "  Thy  serrant  oar  father  is  in  ^od  bei^> 
be  is  yet  lUire:"  and  tbey  bowed  down  their  beads,  na 
bade  obdsance.  And  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  .saw  Wa 
brother  Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  aad  said,  "  Is  (Ws  ■ 
yonr  yoonger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake  unto  me?" 
And  he  said,  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thoe  my  son," 
And  Joseph  made  haste :  for  his  bowels  did  yea^  upon 
bis  brother :  and  he  sought  where  to  weep,  and  he  ea- 
tered  into  his  chamber,  end  wept  there.  And  he  washed 
his  face,  and  neot  out,  and  refrained  himself,  and  said, 
"  Set  on  bread."  Ahd  they  set  on  for  lum  by  himself, 
and  for  (hem  by  themselTcs,  and  for  (he  Kgyptians  which 
did  pat  with  him  by  tbvmsclTcs:  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an 
abomination  unto  Ihe  l''f^pfians.  And  they  sat  before 
him,  the  £rst.:bora  according  to  his  birth.rightj  and  the 


jronngest  aWording  to  his  yoivth :  and  ds  men  marTelled 
one  at  another.  And  he  took,  sod  sent  messes  unto  th^n 
from  before  hiro :  but  Benjftmui's  mess  was  fire  times^o 
much  as  any  of  their's  ;  and  they  drank  sad  were  merry 
with  him. 

And  he  commanded  the  steward  of  his  house,  sayiog, 
''  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  and  pnt  every  mao's  money  in  his  sack's  month. 
And  put  my  cup,  the  silrercBp,  in  the  sack's  moulb  of 
the  youngest,  and  bis  com.money :"  and  he  did  according 
to  thewordthatJoaeph  had  spoken.  Assoonaathemorn. 
ing  was  tight,  the  men  were  sent  away,  they  and  their 
asses.  And  when  they  were  gone  oat  of  the  city,  and  not. 
yet  far  off,  Joseph  said  unto  his  steward,  **  Up,  follow, 
after  the  men,  and  wht?!  thon  dost  overtake  them,  say 
unto  themj  wherefore  hare  ye  rewarded  evil  for  gaod  ? 
Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh?  and  whereby 
indeedhedivineth?  yehave  done  evil  in  sodoing."  Andhoi 
overtook  them,  and  be  spake  onto  them  these  same  wards. 
And  they  said  unto  him,  "  Wherefore  saith  my  lord 
these  words  ?  God  forbid  that  thy  serrants  should  do  ac- 
d&rdjng  to  this  thing.  Behold  the  money  which  we  found 
in  our  sacks  mouths,  we  brought  again  unto  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan:  How  then  should  we  steal  out  of  thj 
lord's  house  silver  or  gold  ?  With  whomsoever  of  thy 
servants  it  be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also  wilt 
be  my  lord's  bond-men.  And  he  said,  "  Now  also  let 
it  be  according  unto  your  words;  he  with  whom  it.b  , 
found  shall  be  my  servant,  and  ye  shall  be-  blameless." 
Thea  they  speedily  took  down  every  man  his  sack  to  the 

'  ground,  and  opeat^  every  man  his  sack.  And  he 
searched,  and  be^an  at  the  eldest  and  left  at  the  youngest : 
and  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Then  they 
rent  thdr  clothes,  and  Jaded  cTcry  man  his  ass,  and  re* 

'  turned  to  the  city. 

And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house: 
(for  he  was  yet  there ; )  and  they  fell  before  bim  on  the 
(round.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  "  What  deed<ii 
this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  ai  I. 
can  certainly  divine  ?"  And  Judah  said,  '■'■  What  shall 
we  say  unf  o  my  lord  f  what  shall  we  speak  I  or  how  shall 
we  clear  ourselvosf  God  balh  found  out  the  iniqnily  of 
thy  setiant« ;  behQld,  we  arc  my  lord's  wf^aata,  both 
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we,  and  he  aim  with  whom  <he  cnp  is  tvanS.  Atid'li 
■aid,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  do  so;  but  ffae  nu 
in  wbose  band  the  cnp  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  scrtant: 
and  as  for  yo«,  get  yon  up  tri  peace  unto  your  father.* 
Then  Jiidnh  came  near  nato  him,  and  said,  *'  O  my 
lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  mj 
loi-d's  ears,  ^d  let  not  thine  anger  burn  against  thy  ser. 
■  Tant:  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.  My  lord  askti 
his  scrrants,  saying,  '  Uare  ye  a  father  or  a  brother?' 
And  we  taid  unto  my  lord,  '  We  hace  a  father,  an  aid 
man,  and  a  child  of  bis  old  age,  a  little  one ;  and  hb 
brolhev  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother,  and 
hi«  father  loTelh  him.'    And  thou  saidst  onto  thy  serrants, 

*  Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  1  may  set  mine  ejei 
U|  on  him.*  And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  ^  The  lad  cannot 
IfUTe  his  farfacr :.  for  if  he  should  leave  his  father,  hb 
father  would  die!     And  thou  saidst  nnto  tby  serrants, 

*  Kxcept  your  youngest  brother  come  down' with  yon, 
you  shall  see  my  face  no  more.'     And  it  came  to  pasi 
whin  wc  canie  up  unto  thy  serrant  my  father,  we  told  him 
the  words  of  my  lord.    And  our  father  said,  *  Go  again.  - 
and  buy  us  a  Utile  food.'    And  ve  said,  '  AVe  canm 
go  down :  if  oor  youngest  brother-be  with  us,  then  will 
wc  go  down  ;  for  we  may  not  see  the  man's  face,  except 
oiir  youngest  brother  be  with  us.'     And  thy  serraut'my 
father  said  unto  its,  '  Ye  Itnow  that  my  wife  bare  me     I 
two  son!! :  and  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I  said, 
sorely  he  is  torn  in  pieces:  and  1  saw  him  not  since. 
And  if  ye  lalie  this  also  from  me:  and  mischief  befal 
Jfim,   ji'  shall  bring  dowD  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  graTe.'     Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant 
my  father,  and  the  lad  be  tiot  wtth   us:  (seeing  that  (us      ] 
life  is  bound  up  in  (he  lad's  life :)  it  shall  come  to  pass,      I 
when  he  <-eKh  that  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  *e, 
and  thy  ^erTanls  shall  bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  thy 
■errant  our  father  with  sorrow  to  the  graTe.     For  thy 
seriant  became  surety  for  th»Iad  unto  my  father,  sa^g, 

if  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  then  1  shall  bear  tbe  blame 
to  my  father  for  e*er.  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let'  ; 
thy  sertatit  abide  instead  of  the  lad,  a  bond.man  to  my 
loid,  and  let  the  lad  go  np  with  his  brethren.  For  liow 
shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and  (he  lad  be  not  with  me,  lot 
DcradrentureJ  see  (he  eril  that  shall  come  ou  my  father." 
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Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them 
€hat  stood  by  him,  and  he  cried,  "  C&use  ererj-  man  to 
go  out  from  me :"  and  there  stood  no  man  nith  hlmy 
while  Joseph  miidc  himself  known  unto  hi$  brethren. 
And  he  wept  aloud,  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  honce 
of  Fharaoh  heard.  And  Joseph  said  nato  bis  brethren, 
"  t  ant  Joseph;  doth  mj/ father  ytt  line?"  And  hia 
brethren  could  not  answer  itim :  for  they  were  troubled 
at  his  presence. 

And  Joseph  said, unto  his  brethren,  '*  Come  near  to 
me,  I  pray  yon:"  and  they  came  near,  and  be  said, 
'■'•  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
Now  therefore  be  not  gTleied,  nor  anijr}  with  yoursetres, 
that  ye  sold  me  hitbcr :  for  God  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine 
been  in  the  land,  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the 
which  there  shall  neither  be  earing  nor  barrest.  And 
God  sent  me  before  you,  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in 
the  eXrtb,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
Spnow  it  was  not  you  that  seat  me  hither,  but  God: 
^and  he  hath  made  mc  a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  af  all 
hia  hQuse,  and  aTuler  throughout  ail  the  land  of  &gypt. 
Maste-you,  and  go  up  to  my  father,  and  say  unto  him, 
'  thns  saith  thy  son  Joseph, '  God  hath  made  me  lord  of 
all  ~I<^gypt,  come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not.'  And  Ihon 
shall  dw^  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near 
uuto  me,  thou,  and  ithy  children,  and  thy  children's 
children,  and  thy  fiocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that 
thou  hast.  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee,  (for  yet  there 
are  fire  years  of  famine,)  lest  thou  and  thy  houshold, 
and  all  that  thou  bast,  come  to  poverty.  And  behold, 
youif  eyes  sec,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benja'oin, 
that  it  is  my  mouth  that  spcakgCh  unto  you.  And  you 
shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all 
that  you  have  seen,  and  ye  shall  haste,  and  bring  down 
my  father  hither."  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin's necki,  ajid  wept:  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  ' 
neck.  Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept 
upon  them :  and  after  that,  his  brethren  talked  with  him. 
Arid  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house, 
saying,  "  Joseph's  brethren  are  come,"  and  it  pleased 
Vharaoh  Avell,  and  his  servants.  And  Pharaoh  said  nnto 
Jo!>epU,  ".yay  unto  thy  btethrcn,  '  this  do  yc,  lade  youe 
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betsts,  and  go,  get  yoa  nnta  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and 
take  yoor  fatber,  and  your  housholds,  and  come  nnto 
Bie:  and  I  will  gira  yon  the  good  of  the  land  of  F.gyp^ 
aad  yp  shall  eat  the  fat  of  the  land.  Noir  thou  art  cchbI 
mandpct,  this  do  ye,  take  you  w-i^^ds  oitt  of  the  land 
of  Kgypt  for  yonr  little  ones,  and  for  yonr  wi»es,  and 
bring  yowr  father  and  rome.  Also  regard  not  your  staff: 
for  the  goud  of  all  the  land  of  Rgypi  is  yours." 

And  (he  children  of  Israel  did  so:  and  Joseph  gars 
tHem  waggons,  according  to  the  commandment  of  Pha. 
.  raoh,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way.  To  ^I  of 
them  be  gave  each  man  changes  of  rument:  but  to  Bmu 
jamin  he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five 
changes  of  raiment,  Aiid  to  his  fitther  he  sent  after  Out 
manner  i  ten  asses,  laden  with  the  good  things^  of  Egypt, 
and  ten  she  assess  laden  with  corn,  and  bri'ad  and  meat 
for  his  father  by  the  way.  So  he  sent  his  brethren  away, 
and  they  departed  :  and  he  said  unto  them,  "  See  that 

And  Ihey  went  up  out  of  Kgypt,  and  came  into  tb« 
land  uf  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their  father,  and  told  faim^ 
saying,  "  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  be  is  goTernor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt"  And  Jacob's  heart-fainted,  for 
lie  believed  them  not.  And  thi^y  told  him  all  the  wonjs  of 
Joseph,  which  he  had  said  unto  them ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
vaggons  which  Joseph  bod  sent  to  rarry  him,  (be'Bpirit 
of  Jacob  their  fdther  revived.  And  Israel  said,  *'  It  is 
EHoucH,  Joseph  mt  son  is  yet  alive:  I  "Wtu  oo  AMD 

■KE  HIM   B£FOR£  I  DI£."  ' 


TIL     TTte  CommandmeHis. 

Anu  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying: 
*'  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  Cod,  which  have  brought  tbee 
©nt  of  the  land  of  Kgypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage: 
Thou  Shalt  have  no  other  Gods  beside  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  make  unto  thee  any  gruvi'U  image,  or  any  likeness  o^ 
any  thing  that  is  in  htaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  ii  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thon 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  thnm: 
for  I  the  Lord,  thy  G«d  am  a  jealous  Godj  viuting  tbt 
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ffniqnitf  of  tlie  fathers  ii|ion  tlie  children,  vnlo  fhe  lliirA 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  Ihathatemc:  andshnwinj; 
taetcy  unto  thonsands  of  them  that  Iotc  me,  and  keep 
«ny  commaadnieats.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  , 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Tain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
liini^nillless  that  taketh  his  name  in  t  Jin. 

Uemember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  S'l 
days  shalt  thou  latiUur,  and  do  all  thy  work.  Hut,t)ir 
serenth  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Cod:  in  it- 
thou  shalt  not  do  any  work  ;  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-serrantj  nor 
tJiy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  w  ithin  thv  gatei^ : 
For  in  MX  days  the  Lord  made  heavai^  and  earth,  Iht 
sea,  au3  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  duy ; 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hal- 
lowed it. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  (ky  dayi  may 
■be  long  upon  the  laud,  which  tke  Lord  thy  Oed  givedk 
tliec. 

Thou  sh^t  not  kill. 

Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  ' 

Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Thou  shalt  not  hemfatte  witness  agiUnst  thy  neighbour. 

Thou  shalt  nut  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  t)ion5halt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  hb  man-serrant, 
nor  bis  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  hit  ass,  nor  an/ 
ihing  that  is  thy  neighbour's." 


%'III.    Nathan^s  parable^ 

Xsn  the  Lord  sent  Nathan  onto  David ;  and  he  went 
aato  him^  and  sud  unto  him: 

.  "  There  were  two  men  in  one  city;  dte  one  richj.  and 
the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exccediflg  many  Sucks 
tad  herds;  But  the  poor  maik  had  nothing,  save  one 
little  ewe  lamb,  which  be  had  nourished  and  broU|;ht  uji ;  - 
and  it  grew  np  together  with  him ;  a*d  with  his  children ; 
it  did  i^at  of  bis  own  meat,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, . 
and  lay  iu  bis  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter. 

*'  And  there  came  a  traveller  noto  tftc  rich  man,  and; 
he  spared  to  take  of  hi*  awn  fleck  and  of  hit  own  ^erd, ' 
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(»  dress  for  tha  wayfaring  roan  that  was  come  unto  hJm;  ■ 
but  took  tlie  poor  man's  lamb,  aud  dressed  it  for  tire 
man  that  was  conuj  tinto  bim." 

And  David's  angor  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man ; ' 
apd  he  said  to  Nathan ; 

"  As  the  Lord  liteth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die :  And  he  shall  restore  the  lamb 
fbarfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and  because  he  iad 
no  pity." 

Arid  Nathan  said  unto  David,   "  Tkou  art  the  man," 


XX.     Christ' »  sermon  OR  the  mount: 

He  taught  them,  saying : — '*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit : /or  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are' 
*iSJ-'tiat  saourn :_  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  Blessed 
aie  (he  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Blessed 
are  they  which  do  hunger  aud  thirst  after  righteousness  ; 
for  they  shall  be  Glkd.  Blessed  arc  the  merciful :  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart ; 
for  they  shall  see  God.  BL-ssed  are  tl'e  peace-makers  : 
fsr  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  Blessed  are  ' 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  Sake  :  for 
tW'irs  is'tha  klngdain  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  yon,  and  persecute  you,  and  &hall  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  fur  my  sake.  Re-^ 
joicc  and  be  exceeding  glsilJ  ■  for  g^reat  is  your  reward  in 
heaven :.  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you,  Yeare  thes?lt  of  the  earth:  but  If  the  salt 
have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?  It  is 
tkencefortb  good-for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and 
to  be  troden  under.foot  of  men.  .  Te  are  the  light  of  the, 
world:  a  city  thai:  is  set  ona  hi'l  <^^"<'*  be,hid.  Neither 
[|o  men  light  a  Ihndle,  and  put  it  under  a  bushel :  biit  oi^ 
a  candlestick,  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the ' 
house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father  which  is 
yi  heave,n. 

"  Thinlv  not  that  I  ain  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
jH-ophets  :  1  am  not  cotne  t«  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  for 
vDrt))iI  mynnto  you,:  till  heaycp  ^id  e^th  ^9)  Quer 


j{H,  <»  ons  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pasi  fraa  flie  Uv,  till 
all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  on«  of 
ttkese  least  commandmeats,  and  shall  te^ch  inea  bo,  hf 
sttftlt  b«  called  the  Ivast  in  the  kingdom  of  hearen  ;  but' 
\vJi09oeTer  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  he 
AaUq^  great  is  the  kingdom  of  hcaren.  For  I  say  nnt* 
yoa»  that  eicept  jour  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  gf  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
Cfise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  . 

. '  ^  Ve  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  times, 
thou  shaU  not  kill :  and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment.  But  I  saynnto  you,  that  who- 
spever. is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caase,  shall 
lie  in  danger  of  the  judgmeut:  an<l  wlio|oever  shal)  say 
iHito  hiS'brother,  Kacha,  shall  ho  in  danger  of  the  coan- 
cel :  but  whosoever  shall  say,  thon  fool,  shall  be  in  dan-  ' 
ger  of  hell  Are.  Therefor^  if  thou  briug  thy  gift  to  the 
alta.r,  and  thei'e.remciBbcrest  that  thy  brother  halh  ought 
ag&it*st  thee.  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altjr,  and  • 
gp  thy  .way,  lirst  be  recoaciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift.  Agree  with  thino  adversary 
qaickly,  whilst  thou  art  inlhu  way  with  him;  lest  ataay  * 
time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the'oificer,  and  thou  be  cast  into 
prisoQ.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means 
coni«  out  thence,  until  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost 
f»rthing. 

".Ye  h*ve  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time^^ 
tb.oB  shalt  not  coiiamit  adultery.  But  I  say  unto  you,' 
that  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  last  after  her, 
h^b  comoiitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart. 
An^  if  thy  rtgtt  eye  offcn4  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it, 
fuojnthw.:  for.it  is  prpfiUble  for  thee  that  one'  of  thy 
membsrs  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  Whole  body 
slioutd.lio  -c^t  into.h^.  And  if  thy  right  hand  offeed 
t}|«e,'.  (^  ht.oS,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable 
f9r,t]|i:»  tha^-ope  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not 
thy  wtioleVidy  should  bo  ca^  into  hclL 

;  *'  It  hath  been  said,  ijhosoeTer  sIiaII  put  away  his,  ■ 
■wjSej  let  Um  giic^her  a  writing  of  divorcement.     But  I 
tty.  itpto.you,  tti^  w/ioaoevcr  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
»»tflg  for  ttte,c««9  ftfr|of|6caliuB,j;f  useth  her  to  commit 
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wtnltfry :  and  «liosi>pTer  sihall  marry  her  (hat  is  diToretd, 
cOinmittptli  adultery. 

*  *'  Again,  ye  hare  heard  that  it  hath  been  Siiid  by  theik 
nT  old  time,  lliou  shalfnot  forswear  thyself,  but  shall 
'  ]Ci'rforni  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I  say  uiito  y»n, 
sticar  not  at  all,  ntilher  by  heaven,  for'  it  is  iiod'l 
throne :  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is  bis  font.stdol ;  nei- 
ther by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  kinjf, 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  can»t 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  commu. 
sicaiion  be,  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay  :  for  whatsocTer  is  more 
'     than  these,  cometh  of  evil. 

"  y«  hare  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  fot  aH 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  I  say  unio  yon,  that 
^*e  resist  not  evil ;  butwfaosoerer  shall  smite  thee  on-thy 
ri;;ht  chci-k,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man 
will  sue  the  at  llie  taw,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  hbn 
have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoefer  shall  compel  thee 
to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.  GItp  to  him  fttat 
ask.cth  thee :  und  from  him  that  would  borroi*  of  thee^ 
turn  not  thoo  away. 

**  Ye  hare  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  lave 
thy  neighbour,  and*hate  thine  enemy.  Butlsiiy  untoyoa, 
lore  your  enemies,  lAess  them  that  cnrse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hatt^  yon :  asid  ()ray  f«r  them  which  despitefully 
use  you,  and  persecttte  you ;  That  ye  may  be  the  childcea 
.  of  your  father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  be  maketh  bis  sob 
to  ri.^e  on  the  eril,  and  on  the  good,  and  sendelh  min  on 
the  just,  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  you  love  them  that 
love  yon,'  wliat  reward  have  ye .'  Do  not  even  the  pnbli* 
cans  the  same  ?  And  if  you  salute  your  brethren  only, 
♦^hat  do  ye  more  than  others .'  Do  not  even  the  publican* 
|o  r  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  erea  as  your  father  wfaich  r 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

*•  Take  heed  thatye  do  not  y one  alms  befi»«  m^,  t»' 
be  seen  of  fhemi  otherwise  you  S*re  a6  rewkr4  erf  yonf 
father  which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when'thoO  docxt 
tliine  alms,  do  not  sonnd  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  tbe' 
hyppcrites  do,  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  streets,  that 
they  may  hare  glory  tf!  men;  VcrilJ-  I'  say  unta  yo«,'=' 
they  have  their  rew4rd.  But  when  thou  deest  alms,  IW  ' 
»ot  thy  left  hand  know  what  Aj  f^ht  baod'^AAl  flM*' 


tKiM  alms  may  be  in  se<ret,  and  thy.fMhty  irVich  ivcth 
in  secret,  hiuiself  shall  reward  the«  ojiei)!/. 

"  And  when  .thou  [irajcst,  thou  Aalt  not  he  as  the'hy- 
pocrites  an' ;  fur  thej  lovf  to  praj  stiinding  in.  Ihe  synjk- 
Kogues,  aitd  iu-thc  cunmrs  of  the  stretk^^  tb^t  thi'y  ni!^ 
be  seen  of  Bii'il.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  ^are  tht^ir 
reward.'  But  thuii  when  tliou  prayest^  rnteR  into  thy 
closet,  and  trhes  thijit  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  . 
/iicher  which  b  in  aiKiret,  and  thy  father  which  seeth  in 
secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly,  fiiifwhonyepray,  use 
not  Taiu  repetitions,  as  the  heathens  do,  fur  they  think, 
that  they  shall  be  heard  for  thiic  much  speaking,  lie  iitjt 
ye  therefore  like,  onto  Ibem:  for  yaur  father  knowotli 
what  thkigs  ye  have  oeed  of,  before  ye  ask  tuin.  After 
ibis  maooer  J^reforc  pray  ye : 

"  Our  fflthei,  "hich  art  in  heaven,  .hallowed  be  thf 
name! !  liny  ktngdoiu  come  !  Thy  will  be  done  on  ea^|^, 
V  it  is  in  taeareu.  Give  lU  tbb  day  our  daily  brea^. 
And  forgive  lu  our  debts,  as  wc  forgive  oiir  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  frofl 
eril  i  tor  thine  is  ths  kiDgdum,  and  the  power,  and  tbe, 
glory,  for  ever.  Amen.  For  if  ye  forgive  wen  theif 
tiespa-ss^s,  your  heareuly  father  will  also  forgive  ^ on. 
iJut  if  ye  foisiye  a»t  men  their  trespasses,  neither  wiU 
your  father  Yorgive  your  tn^jpasses. 

"  Moreover,  whcu  yc  fast,  be  not  ai  the  hypocrites, 
di  a  sad  countenance :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that 
they  may  appear  untd  men  ta  fast.  Verily  I  say  iLot*.. 
you,  tliuy  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou 
fust.'St;  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face:  That 
thou  appear  no!  unlo  bicu  to  fiist,  but  nttfo  thy  f^ither 
which  is. in  secret ':  and  lUy  father  vrhieh  seeth  in  ttcrc'^ 
shall  reward  thee  opcoly. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves,  treastitcs  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieTes 
bfeak  tJirough  and  steal.  But  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neilher  moth  nor  rust  doth  ' 
corru]jt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  n'or 
steal.  For  where  your  trea.Ufe  is,  there  wiltyoui-  heart 
be  aUo. 

"  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  :  if  therefore  thine 
eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  fnli  uf  li^ht.  But 
if  thine  rye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  sbuli  be  full  of 
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•duknett.'    If  fherefora  die  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dorko 
'    mcMf  hovr  great  is  tiaJL  darkness  ! 

*'  No  man  can  smtc  two  mastpn :  for  cUhfr  he  will 
iate.the  oiu!,  and  lofe  the  other,  or  else  bo  will  hold  (o 
the  one,  and  4espise  the  other.  Ye  cnnnot  serve  God 
and  iDMiniuotk  *  Therefore  1  say  unto  you,  fake  mt 
thought  for  your  lift',  nhat  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
>  dtink,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on ;  is 
nut  the  life  more  then  meat  ^  and  the  body  then  raiment? 
Behold  tha  fowls  of  'the  air:  for  tboy  sow  not,  nekbv 
do  thejr  reap,  aor  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly 
'father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  then  they?" 
TVhich  of  you  by  taking  tbonght  caa  adtl  one  cutrii  to 
^09  itature?  And  why 'take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
CoiLSidcr  the  lilliei  of  the  field,  how  they  grow :  Qtef 
tail  not,  neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet  I  say  nnto  yoa, 
that  eren  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy  was  not  arrayed  like 
Wie  of  theie.  Wherefore  if  God  so  cloHie  flie  grass  M 
Ae  field,  which  to.day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
•fte  oven;  shall  he  not  mnch  more  -cloth*  you,  O  ye  of 
tittle  faith  ?  Therefore  take  no  tbougltt,  Raying,  -what 
tfcall  wo  cat  ?  or  what  shall  we  drink  i  vt  wberenithil 
ihall  yfe  he  clothed?  (for  after  all-  theje  -ftings  do  the 
Genfiles  seek)  For  yoor  heavenly  father  ^crroweth  that 
ye  have  noed  of  all  these  things.  '.But  seek  ye  Irrst  the 
Jiingdom  of  God,  and  his  riglrtiMDSnesS,  and  all  these 
things  shall  bo  Alidad  unto  yon.  Taka  therefore  Bo 
thought  f*»r  th»  wt^rroTr :  for  the  morrow  shall  fake 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself;  sufficient  Onto  the  daj-  is 
the  evil  thereof.  ■ 

"  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.  To:  with  wltat 
fnrtgnieiit  ye  jndge,  ye  shall  be  judged :  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shaJl  be  measured  to  you  again.  And 
why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  tby  brolher's  eye, 
but  considercst  not  the  beam  that  is  io  thine  own  eye? 
Or  how  wilt  thoufay  to  thy  brother,  let  me  pull  out  (he 
mote  out  of  tbine  eye,  and  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine 
on-n  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
«f  thin^own  eye:  and  then  sbalt  thou  sec  clearly  to  cast 
pat  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother^s  eye. 

*<  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unio  the  4ogs,  neither 
cast  ye  your  pcuiU  before  swine  ;  lest  they  trample  them 
tinder  their  feet,  3iid~turn  again  and  rent  you. 
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*''Ast,*aTid  it'slitl!  begi»enyou:  seek,  SnA  ye  shall 
*find:  knock,  and  It  shall  Sb  opcneil 'irato  yoa.  Fof 
eier.y  one  tfiat  astcth,  receivelh ;  and  he  that  seeki-'th, 
findfth  :  and  fo  ftim  that  knockntb,  it  shall  I>e  openi'd. 
'Or  what  man  is  there  of  yoti,  whom,  if  hi)i^  bob  ask  bread, 
•will  he  gite'  hioi  a'sione  ?  Or  if  he  ask  a  fishy  \*iil  he  giSe 
him  a  serpent .'  If  ye  then  lieing  isvil,  knovv  how  to  gitc 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  mnch  more  sliall  your 
father  which  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to  them  that 
ask  him  ?  Therefore  all  tljiHes  nhatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should'doTb  J'ou",  do  Jftevenr  SO  to  tffem:  for  this 


>b  the  law  and  fUp  prophets. 
•     *'''"^nfeT  jc-ifi^at    '       ' 


[  -the  strait  gate,"  ;f or"  -widc^is  the 
^g.itc,  and.ljroad  is  'thft  w*j'  thaflcadeth  to  destrucliotl, 
ind_nl_any  IhcCe  befthiclTgO'iti  thereat*:  Because  strait  Is 
^IhcVate  and  naVroiv  iS  the  waj'  whici  Icadeth  unto  life, 
^andTe'w  there  be  ftat  fin&  it.  ' 

"  Beware  of  fiilse  prophets,  Which  come  to  you  in 
■ffheep's'clothing'j'batjfUT'ardly  they  areVavcniog  wolveS. 
*,Ye  shall  Riiqw  them  bj'lheir  fruits':  do  men  gather  grapes  - 
'  of  thorns,  or  figi  of  thistles  ?  Ercn  sd  every  good  tri-e 
bringeth  forth  g6od  frait ;  huf  ti  corrupt  tree  bringeth 
forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  caTinot  bring  forth  evil 
iTruil,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  Ijring  forth  good  fruit, 
'  Erery  tree  that  bringeth  aift  forth  eood  fruit,  is  hewn 
"down  and  els'!  info  the  fire.-  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
'ye  shall  know  them.  ' 

■  "  Not  every  one  that  saifh  nnto  tne,  L6rd,  Lord,  shill 
enter  info  t.he  litngdom  of  heaven  :  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  my  father  h  hicli  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  ts 
"mc  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  In 
'tliy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have  Cast  out  devils  f  and 
iiv  fhy  name,  liane  'many  wonderful  Works  .'  And  then 
will  I  profess  unto  fbem,  I  never  kfiew  yoa  :  depart  from 
me  ye  (hat  work  iriiqnity. 

'  '■  Therefore  whosoever  hearcth  these  sayings  Of  niin^, 
jind  dbeththem,  I  will  liken  him  unto  awiiic  man,  which 
hniit  his  house  upon  a  rock  (  And  the  rain  descende4, 
.  and  the  Hoods  came,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  beat  upon 
\hat  house:  and  it  fell  not,  fpr  it  was  foiuidM  npo'n^ 
rock.  And  every  one  that  hearefh  these  savings  of  inin^ 
and  doth  them  not,  ^hall  be  liltent-d  unto  a  foolish  man, 
^TJch  built  his  house  upon  the  sand:  And  Ihfi'fiih^i'! 
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(cvndcd,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the  vinil  bletr,  &nd 
-  birat  upon  that  hoim-,  and  it  fi-IL,  aiul  gn-^t  wax  the  Cat) 
writ." 

And  it  came  to  pa^»,  when  Jeso*  hul  .cuJcd  Iheu 
Mviugv  ihti  people  were  astonished  at  his  doctiibe.  i^lr 
hiT  taught  tbciu  as  one  hariiig  aiUhority,  uut  not  ai  Ito 
trribeit. 


.  X.    PariibU  oj  the  pfcdisal  atn, 

\  Tcrlaia  man  had  two  sons :  and  th«  josagcst  U 

thi'iQ  i^aid  to  his  father,  '  Father,  gire  me  the  ptwrion  of 
f;ooJ»  thut  fatleth  to  me.*  And  he  difiik-d  unto  thom  hif 
lit'tnu.  .  And  nut  uiauy  dajs  after,  the  youngest  son  g4* 
*thm*c(l  all  tugetlier,  antt  took  his  joiiraej  into  a  Ul 
country^  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotouf 
living.  Aiid  whence  had  spent  ail,  there  arose  a  migk^ 
famine  in  that  land,  and  he  began  to  be  in  want.  And 
he.iveal  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  df  tiiat  country, 
and  he  seat  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  he 
woulii  Tain  have  tilled  his  belly  with  the  buska  that  the 
twine  dill  eat :  and  no  man  gare  unto  him.  And  when 
he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  '  How  many  hired  serrantf 
of  my  father's  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
prri^lii  with  hunger  ?  I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father, 
and  will  say  to  him,  father,  I  hare  sinned  against  hearen, 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
jon':  make  mo  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.'  And  he 
arose,  and  came  to  his  father.  But  wheq  he  was  yet  a 
great  nay  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion, 
and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the 
ton  said  unto  him,  '  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  hca< 
Yen,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be 
called  thy  son.*  But  the  father  said  t«  his  servants, 
*  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  aud  put  it  ou  him,  and  pnt 
a  ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  And  biisg 
hither  the  fattt^d  calf,  and  kitt  it,  and  let  us  eat,  and  he 
Kerry.  For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again^ 
ke  was  lost,  %nd  is  found.'  And  they  began  to  be  merry. 
Now  his  elder  son  was  In  the  field,  and  as  he.  came 
and  drtw  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  daadn^> 


And  he  called  one  of  the  scrranta,  and  nsked  what 
thoSL-  tilings  meant.  And  hp's:iid  unto  hini,  '  Thy  bro- 
ther is  come,  and  thy  father  bath  killed  the  fatted  caJf, 
because  he  halli  received  him  safe  and  sound.'  And  h*^ 
was  angry,  aud  woalil  not  go  in :  (hercfure  came  his 
father  out,  and  intrcated  hiu).  And  he  answcrinf;,  said 
to  his  father,  '  Lo,  these  many  years  ido  I  serve  thee, 
neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time  thy  commandments, 
and  yet  thou  ncrer  garest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  maka' 
merry  with  my  friends,  lint  as  soon  as  this  thy  son 
iras  come,  which  hath  deronrcd  thy  living  with  harlots, 
thon  hast  killed  for  him  the  fiitled  calf.'  And  he  ftaid 
unto  him,  '  Son,  thou  art  efcr  nith  nie,  and  all  that  I 
have  is  Ihinc.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry, 
and  be  ^t  lit :  for  this  tSy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  aHijf 
again  :  and  was  lust  and  is  found.* 


XI.    Parable  of  the  rick  man  and  Lazarut^ 

TnntE  was  a  certain  rich  man,  wLich  was  clotbcil'iti 
purple,  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  prety 
day.  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar,  named  Lazatusj, 
.which  was  laid  at  his  gate  fall  of  sores  ;  and  desitis];  to 
be  fed  with  (he  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  tnxB'i 
table :  moreoTer,  the  dogs-came  and  licked  his  seret. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  md  mil 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  :  the  ridk 
man  also  died,  and  was  buried.  And  in  hcit  he  fift  tip 
his  eyes,  being  ia  torments,  and  sceth  Abraham  afar  off, 
and  Lazarus  la  his  bosom :  And  he  cried  and  mid,  "  Fa- 
ther Altraham  have  mercy  on  mc,  and  send  Lazarus  that 
he  may  dip  the  tip  of  hb  finger  in  water^  and  cool  iSf 
tongue,  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame."  But  Abr^' 
ham  said,  *'  Son,  rcmemfeer  that  thou  in  thy  life  time 
recfiredst  (hy  j;ood  things,  and  likewise  Lazarul  eril 
things,  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented,* 
.  And  besides  ^1  tias,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great 
yilf  &M.edy  so  that  ^uf  which  would  pass  from  hence  t<i 
7UU,  cannot,  s«itk«r  can  they  pass  to  ia,  that  would 
«omc  from  tbcacc.*'  Then  he  siud,  '*  I  pray  thee,  there-; 
S»r9j  father,  thac'lthinrwonldest  send  b^  to  ny  father's 
■    »6 
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Itnuse !  For  I  have  fiTe  bretliron,  that  he  tnuy  temiiy 
unto  fhera,  lest  thi^  ulso  come  into  t!ii$  pKu-i-  of  toriuent." 
Abmhani  ^nith  nnto  Iiim,  '*  Tlu'v  have  Mi)s<'s  and  Ihe 
prophets,  tut  thoin  Jiear  them."  Aud  he  said,  "  ^^ay^ 
fttthcr  Abraham ;  bat  if  one  w^nt  unto  them  frnm  th« 
4ead,  thej'  will  repent,"  And  he  said  unto  him,  "  It 
they  hear  unt  Mos«  and  Ihe  prophets,  ndlhtT  will  thej 
be  per^atlod,  though  oaa  rose  from  the  dead." 


XII.    Morning  hymn. 

TuES^  arc  thy  glorious  works^  parent  of  good  ! 
Almighty  t  t^inc  this  aQivt'r>-al  fvame, 
I'hus  iToiid'rous  fair  1  thySi'lf  how  v«nd'roi^  tbea ! 
Unspt-akable !  who  silt'st  above  these  heav'os. 
To  118  inrisible,  or  dimly  sicii 
In  these  thy  Ivwtiett  works  :  yet  )he?e  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyuiid  (liousht,  and  poiierdime. 
Speak  ye,  who  best  can  tcU,  ye  sons  of  ligM, 
Angsts ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  chdral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing;  yc  in  heaven.  ^ 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  exiol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  Starr,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
(If  better  thoa  belong  not  to  the  dawn,) 
Sure  pled^  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  m(>ra 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  ansos,  that  sweet  hour  of  priuie. 
Thou  suQ,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soni, 
A.d(now1ed);e  him  thy  gre&ter ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thuu  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gaiii'd,  aitd  wheii  ihou  fatl'st.- 
Mooo,  that  now  meet'st  the  oriuot  s^^^now  fly'st 
With  the  fix'd  sUrs,  fix*d  in  their  orfi  that^I.es; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires,  that  iuf  ve 
In  niystic  dance  not  without  sou^,  resouM.  * 

Bis  praise,  who  ant  of  darkness  catl'd  iig  light,.  * 

Ajr,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  Uirlh  ,-■_■' 
Of  natBre's  womb,  thUt  in  qua!emian  run,.  *  .  ,  y" 
Perpetual' circle,  msltiformf  j^d  miii. 
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And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  cdwjge 

Vaiy  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise, 

Ye  toists,  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  streaming  lake,  dusky  or  (^ray. 

Till  the  sun  paint  yoar  fleecy  skirls  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  autjior  rise. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncoloured  sky, 

Or  wet  the  tliirsly  earth  with  falling  showers. 

Rising  or  faliitig,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  yo  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  ware  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  cTory  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  thrfl  warble  as  ye  (low, 

Melodions  murmura,  warbling  tilne  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all  ye  living  souls ;  ye  birds, 

That  siiuuu;:;  up  to  heav cn.gatc  ascend, 

Bear  on  yotir  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  pr^e. 

Ye  that  in  wjiters  Jjlide,  and  ye  that  walk       ,       _ 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  ipwlvcreepi 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill  or  Valjf y,  foontwtt  or  fresh  sHade,      ;     '^ 

Made  vocal  liy  my  song,  and  taught  h'a  ptaUe.  _ 

Hail,  nikivcrsal  IjOrd"!  be  bounteolis  still ■" 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gatherld  E^nght  of  evil,  or  canceal'if  • 

Disperse  it,  as  naw  light  dispels  the  daik. 


*  Xin.    Grutitvde. '       " ..' , 

When  all  thy^ercies^  O  my  God, 

My  risiilg  soul  surveys; 
Transported  with  the  vicivj  I^m  lost, 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

O  how  shall  words  «tith  ecfaal  warmth, 

The^ratitude  declare 
That  gliwi  within  ray  ravish'd  h^ft  ? 

But  thou  can^t  read-U  ftfCfS.  ■ 
Thy  providence  my  lifa  ^ustaiotd,  , 

And  all  my  wants  redressed, 


Cooi^lt^ 
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When  in  the  silent  nomb  1  lay. 

And  hang  upon  the  bre-ast. 
To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mert-y  lent  sn  ew, 
Ere  jet  tny  feeble  thoughts  had  tckrat 

To  form  themselvea  in  pray'r. 
Unnambcr*d  comforts  to  my  sonl 

Thy  tenilcr  care  bestow'd, 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiT'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'4. 
When  in  Che  slipp'ry  paths Dfyontk 

WithheedlesastepsI  ran, 
Thine  arm  na^een  eonrey'd  me  safe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 
Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  xnd  dea^^f^ 

It  gently  dear*d  my  way, 
Ajid  throngh  the  pleasing  inares  of  Ttu, 

More  to  be  fcafjl  than  they. 
When  wont  with  ticknesn,  oft  hast  tho«  , 

With  health  renew'd  my  face. 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrow  sunk^ 

KeriT'd  ray  soal  witli  grace. 
'  Thy  bounteoui  hand  with  wcrldly  bliM 

Has  made  aj  cap  rmt  o*ct, 
4Ad  in  a  kind'  aad  faithful  frind 

Su  doubled  all  my  store. 
Ten  thtmsahd  thousand  preciont  giAfr 

I^ly  daily  thanks  employ,    , 
I^or  is  the  le:ist  a  chevfal  heairt. 

That  lastM  thom  gift;  with  ji^. 
Through  rrery  period  of  my  hta 

Thy  goodness jl' 11  pursue; 
And  after  (feath'in  distant  worldJi 

The  glotious  tbene  l«n««-. 

When  nature  fatfe,  and  day.  and  nigbt 

Diride  thy  iroiks  ao  more, 

"My  ever  gratafnl  heart,  O  Loii,  ^ 

Thy  jat.tej  shall  adore. 
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Tlirougti  all  eternity  1o  (tier 
A  joyful  song  I'll  raU«!, 

FotOI  sternily'srfoo  short 
Tjy  utter  all  thy  praise. 


XIV.    Provideneei 

Tat,  Lard  my  pasture  shall  prepare 
And  feed  me  with  a  sbepherd's  care  t 
his  presence  shall  my  wants  snppty, 
And  guard  me  with  a  vatchfut  ej-e} 
My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnigTit  hours  defend. 
When  in  tic  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
.  Or  att  the  thirsty  mountains  pant; 
To-fertile  Tales,  and  dewy  meads, 
My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers,  noft  and  Btotr^ 
Amid  the  Terdant  laodskip  floT. 

Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  1  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thoQ,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  sh^II  gire  me  aid. 
And  gaidc  me  through  the  dreadful  skutt- 
Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rofrged  war, 
Through  devious  Imely  wHdi  1  itra^ 
Tky  bounty  shall  my  pains  bcgnik : 
The  barren  wildera^s  shall  smile, 
With  sndden  greesi  aad  ber ba^  «ro«B'dj 
And  stream!  shall  munuu  aUftMiud. 


Tur  (padous  Craameirt  OB  U^ 
With  ^  the  blue  eifaere^  fjij, 
And  spaitgkd  heartoit,  a  s&uuii§.fyaa^ 
Their  treat  •tigiaal  sroelaiai:  ' 


Th'  uoweuied  sun,  from  day  to  iiy. 
Does  Lis  creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  ptibliihet  to  eTer7*1aDd 
The  work  of  aB  almight)'  hand.        ' 
SooQ  as  the  eTeain^  shades,  prerail, 
The  nooa  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
Ajid  oij^htlj  to  .the  list'atiig~e«rth, 
lli'litats  the  slory  of  ber  birth : 
Wlulit  alt  the  sUrs  that  round  her  b«ln, 
And  «JI  the  planets  in  their  torn,    ' 
(Jonlirin  the  tidiogt  as  they  roll,  t 

And  spread  tiie  Irvtk  from  pole  to  pole. 
What  though  in  solemn  stleice  all 
Move  nnind  the  dark  terrcslial  balll 
Wliat  iho*  ntfr  real  voice  nor  sound.. 
Amid  their  radiAUt  orbs  be  fuand !    ' 
III  rcasDu's  ear  Ibey  all  rejoice, 
And  inter  fprth  a  glorioas  roice^ 
For«ur  tingiilg-as  they  shine, 
"  The  haiMl.tliat  made  us  is.'diiiae." 


XVi.     TkeSeasQfit. 

Trf-s^  a!  they  changt," Almighty  Father,  thess 
Are  buf^e'odWcrfGod. '  The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Fttrth  kt  tte.pleasiag  spring'- 
Thy  beauty  mHlit,!  t4iy  tenderness  and  ioft. 
Wida  flush  the  ieldM  -  Ihe  KnftsnlHK  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mount^ns  limiA ;  the  forest  smUei ;      " 
And  ej^y  ifinnieMd  e*wy  heal*  is  joy. 
Then  comes  Abyfteitf  iii-tli«  tnriraer  siontiis, 
With  lijfht  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sua 
Shoots  full  perfection  thra'-Ae  swalling  year: 
And  oft  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks, 
And  oft  at  dawn,  dettffiibOD^  or-Rilling  ere, 
By  brooks  and^^ores^  in  hoUow  irhisp'rtng  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shine's  in  aufiuiui  unconfin'd,  a 

And  spreads  a.  conraon  tea^t  for  all  that  Itfres. 
In  winter  awful  ffioa^  -with  clonds  and  stonns     ' 
ArAund  tbee  throirn,  tempest  o'er' tempest^oU'iT 


ISf  ajcsdc  d\rjiacss!  On  the  whirlwinil's  (clrig,"  '  ' 
Hiding  subiSmc,  tlion  bidd'st  the  world  atfore, 
And  humblAt  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round!  what  skill,  what  force  dnine, 
Daep-felt,  iu  these  appear !  a  Simple  train, 
Yet  so  deligtitful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  benefirencu  combin'd  ;■ 
A.ud  all  so  Forniing  aa  harmonious 'whole, 
Shade  unperceiv'd,  so  sortcning  iufo  shade; 
That,  as  thuy  s(i!l  succcyd,  fhey  ravish  slili,. 
But;  wandering  oft,  with  rude  incoascious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  eyer  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres: 
Works  ill  the  secret  deep;  shoots,  steaming  tHence 
The  fair  profusioa  that  o'crs|ireads  the  spring; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the'  flaming  day; 
Feeds  ev'ry  creature:  harls  the  temiiest  forth. 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
Wi.th  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life,        ' 
Nature  attend!  join  every  Iwiug  sofll  " 
Uetieath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky,'  ' 

In  adoration  joia  ;  and  ardetit  raise 
One  general  song  !  To  him  ye  total  galesj  ' 

Breathe  so/t,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes  i 
Oh  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms,' 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  scarcely  Waving  "pina 
Fills  the  br»wti  shade  with  a  religious  awe !  ■    • 

And'ye,  whose  bottler  note  Is  heard  afar, 
Who  shake  th'  aslqtiishc^  World, ,  lift  higfi  toiraT'h      ' 
Tfa'  impetuqys  sijjig, 'and  Say  from  wham  yort  rage.  '    ' 
lib  praise,' ye  broffk-s,  attdne,  ye  trcmbtin^  tills  ; 
An 
Ye 
Ye 


Ye 
Bii 
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AshoraehegoM  beoeatii  thejofouimoon.  . 

Ye  that  keep  watch  La  huT'n,  as  earth  osle^ 

URConscioiM  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams, 

Yf  cannttllations,  whilo  your  angi'U  strike. 

Amid  the  :ipangk'd  sky,  thi.-  silver  lyre. 

Great  source  of  day  !  bicsf  Image  here  belo* 

Of  thy  creator,  trer  pbariag  wide, 

Fcom  world  to  world,  the  rital  ocean  round. 

On  nature  write  every  beam  his  praise. 

The  thunder  rells;  be  husli'd  the  prostrate  world. 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills;  ye  mossy  rocks, . 

Retain  the  sound :  the  broad  responsive  low. 

Ye  Talleys,  raise :  for  (he  great  shepherd  reigns  j 

And  hia  umuffvring  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Yg  woodlands,  all  awake  ;  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves  1  and  when  the  restless  da.^, 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  werld  asleep, 

Sweetest  of  birds!  gwcet  Philomel  A,  charm 

iThe  listening  shiidcs,  and  teach  the  night  his  praiise. 

Yc  chief  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles : 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  the  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hymn !  In  swarming  cities  rast. 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long,  resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  Uiro'  the  swelling  base ; 

And  as  each  mingling  flame  iacreasei  each, 

In  one  united  ardour  rise  to  hear'n. 

Of  ifyou  rather  chooie  the  rural  shad^ 

And  &d  a  fane  in  every  saicred  grove ; 

There  let  the  shepherd's,  flute,  the  virgin's  br. 

The  prompting  seraph,  «»d  the  poet's  Iyr«, 

Still  sing  the  God  of  seasons  as  ihty  rolL 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  tbm^ 

Whethcrthe  blossom  blows;  the  auimDerray 

Rnssets  the  plain;  inspiring  antonut  gleaiiu ; 

Or  wiotn  rues  in  the  bl3ckM^ng  east : 

Be  mjr  tongue  mute,  my  fancj  paint  as  Bort^ 

And,  4cad  to  joy,  forgtt  my  heart  to  bAt. 

Should  fate  command  me  tp  the  farthett  *«rg» 
Of  ikf  green  ear  A,  to  ^stant  barbaroM  cbAet, 
Rivcri  linkaomk  to  song,  where  first  the  ss» 
GiMi  TnitiiiT  BMniUaiBt,  or  kii  MttiM  feMM  ' 


Flam«9  OQ  th'  AiOkatic  islo,  tb  noMght  to  ne : 

Since  Goil  is  erer  present,  ctct  felt, 

la  thi;  toid  waste  u  ia  the  city  foil ; 

And  where  he  Tita^sp^eadsJ  Ihnte  most  be  jvr. 

Wheft  ef  en  at  last.thc  solemn  lioiir  shall  cnme,  . 

And  viing  my  tnysfic  flight  to  futve worlds, 

1  cheerful  wilt  obry ;  there,  with  now  powen, 

Will  rising  vooders  sing ;  I  cannot  go  '^ 

When:  unircc^al  love  not  smiles  around, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  tbetr  sun?:       ; 

Prom  feening  cvii  siill  addacing  good. 

And  6der  thenc^  again,  and  Ae^/ergtiU,.        • 

IninSnite  progression. — But  I  Ioh 

M>-sclf  in  him,  in  light  ineffable !  ' 

Come  then,  exprejisive  silence,  mus*  Ut  prtiM? 


XVn. ,  The  Universai  PragcT. 

Fatuer  of  all !  in  c*'ry  age. 

In  ev'ry  clime,  ador'd. 
By  saint,  by  saiage,  and  by  Sage, 

Jehovah,  Jore,  or  Lord. 
Tbon  great  first  cause,  least  undentood. 

Who  all  my  svnse  oonfio'd 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind : 
Yet  gaTo  mc,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  III ; 
And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 
What  conscience  dictates  to  be  don«. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shud. 

That  more  than  heav'a  pursue. 
What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  giTPS 

Let  me  not  cast  away  ; 
For  God  is  paid  whou  a 

J"  eiyoyis  to  obfj-. 


Vet  nM  to  Mirth's  contracted  if^  ' 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 

Or  think  thee  Lord  niono  of  man, 
'  Whtn'tliouaand  worlds  are  ronnd. 

Let  not  this  «e^k,  unknowing  hand, 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 

And' deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  eikch  I  judge  tliy  foe. 

If  I  am  right  thy  gritce  impart 

Slill  in  the  right  to  stay; 
If  I  am  v'raag,  6h  teach  my  heart 

To  find  thftt  better  way. 
84f^ejBa:»liJbe  from  fpolisb  priid^ 

Or  iin  pious  disfont»t. 
At  aught  thy  nisdom  has  deny'd. 

Or  anght  (by  guodoess  lent 
TeaA'  me  to  feel  a*olher'K"woej 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
Thatmercyl  to  others  shoir, 

T  W  mercy  show  to  Ae. 
Mean  tlio'  I  am,  mot  wholly  so, 

.Since  quickcn'd  by  thy  breath, 
0  lead  me  wRcresoe'cr  I  go. 

Thro'  this  day's  life  of  dtoth. 
This  day  be  bread  and  pe«ce  my  lot: 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  kaoff 'at  if  best  bestowed  or  not ; 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 
To  thee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 

W_hosc  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies ! 
One  chorus  Jet  ail  being  raise ! 

All  nature's  inccnsc*iisev 


•>T   ar*  4i«4v« 


*flIT«AL  AKi>  DEYPJIOISAI,.; 


The  MoRNiNO  and  EfEttftra  'SSJir/cE  •/  the 

axii  the  iiMPjrATiCAt  tt:i>RDS  iihr(m0flo^t-9ff  »is- 

ttiKOor^KtijOito  exhibit  t^ whole  inroiii-7i^ 
FoscE  6fih^  eomposltion,  arid  enable  (Krlehsfaf- 
-    tentrce  reader  to  sronounce  it  A^  ^topfMu 'b'0 

■  If"'-  -"„  '..rir';;;:;. ',,::.••:' o 

.  The  ■horning  ServiU.-  ■    .<,  ■  -j  _ 

Whes  the  wicked  maTbtujyicrtii.^Tayfram, bis. »?ict«'4- 

^*ffulai»d.E.igfe«;.}iesh^l-,;yg^lBS*ou(:aljy#,;;^  .  j. 
£nfer  not  into  juagiienl  wiA  tkj^^^i^ant,  O.  jCVm? 
for,  in  f &^  sight  shall  no  man  living  btt  JHstified. 
,r,U«.-w«tt}>^t)ntwefa«K'm)>H'«^,WBdfqat)i«  oanektf, 
and,  tlie  truth  is  not  In  tM;  bM,  if  lr<  confess  onr  sins, 
J/irisTititbriil,  and)  jtlKt,  to /(»Vm  *1B  ttjiE'rifis;  itnil* 
}D  cle»nsi  us  from  all  unrighteousness.  .■'  ■' 

.-,    .  T  .  Tli«. eiliarUtlen.  ■.  . 

■  TK'iriy  beWyed  brethren,  the  Script iiri;me>re(ii  nsj 
in  tutidr^  places,'  to  acknowledge  and  confess  onr  mani^ 
fold  slni  and  wickedness  ;  ami,  (hat  *e  sHosfd  not  disi 
fecmblc  nor  c?oA'e  them  before  the  fate  of  Almighty  Gnif^ 
Oflr  heaTtai^-FiWfierj  bUti  cow/e.ss  (hem;-#Uli  an  humi 
He,  iamt^\  pHiil^ili,  kai,  obe'dieni  Vifart'i  ta-the  endj 
lliat 'wc  mayoblain/org'fDCTte**  of  ijie  same,  ttf  his  ini 
fmitt^goadtt^hzriAmerc^.  And,  allhongh'n'e  diightj 
lit'dtl  times,- Hiitolfly  to  Hckttoieledge  our  Ji'nj  .brfor? 
God,  yet,  ought  we,  most  chicjli),  so  *o<lo,'-whcn  ■#« 
iR««)NJnfe-a»^iilee£iKigethefj:-ta  n^ndcr  ihnmki  iK>\  th^ 


380  mt99^^  «fr»  BMr9rio94i.. 

gteat  btnffitu  Aat  we  have  reci'iTcd  at  his  hand*,  to  tft 
forth  hismoJ^tworthjr/irM.tf,  toA«ar  Ills  most  holy  leord^ 
>ad,  loofi  those  things  which  are  r«9»i>i^e  aadnece«»- 
ry,<u  well  forth*  bodi/M  the  soul.  Wherefore,!  prar 
•ad  bemck  yoo,  -h  tmnjf  as  ueJiete  present,  to  occo A^ 
pi*nf  rto,  with  a  futrcHEiRT,  and  humbiayints,  unto 
the  ihront  of  th|  heawsFy  Gract  i  saj/ing,  aftei  mf . 


Almigh(y,  and,  mott  merciful  fatkeb! — we  have 
erred  «wl  strayed  fi(«Q  /Aji  way*,  like  lost  theep  \ — we 
kare  fulloM;ed,  too  much,  the  derices  and  desires  of  «0 
»Kn  iu»r^  i-r-ve  Itare  oSended  against  dnf  holy  Laat^ 
—we  have  left  midoae  those  tliiiigx,  whicb  we  ought  to 
"hi-n  done ;  and,  we  bare  dene  those  things,  which  we 
•nght  not  to  have  done ; — and,  there  is  no  health  inr  ds  ; 
—But  thou,  0  ^rd,  hafe  mercy  upon  ns  miserable 
OFTENDEms! — Spare  thoB /Aem^^O  t'orf,  which  conjeit 
their  fattlts! — H^tore  tlion  them  that  art  penitent;  ae- 
cording  to  thy  promisetf  declartd  unto  mankind,  jn 
Christ  J ^u,  ourl^ord! — And|,  grant,  0  inost  mercifal 
-fATRER,  for  Af>  sake,  tbat  w«  m&y,  hereafter,  /rr*  k 

fod/^,  righleouif  and  ftftfr  ^</«';  to  ihegiory  of  Ay 
llyNOffle/ — AtHth!  ' 

tke  bUoIoHm)  prooonateil  hy  Ae  miniMn,  aloM,  rtaaAa^t 

.  .  •  the  ptofle  (till  ka^rlinc.  < 
V  Almif^ty  Corf,  the  Father  ot  oar  Jjord,  /«««  Chritt, 
■who  dfsireth  not  (be  rien/A  of  a  txnaox ;  frut,  rather, 
that  he  may  turn  from  his  ^vickedrnvs  and  live:  andj 
hath  gircn  |.>owcr  andcamManrfmenf  to  his  ministerx,  to 
declare  and  p'rontfunce  to  his  people,  being  penitent, 
the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  fin;  .* — /f«  pu*' 
doDi?th  and  absolveth  all  them  that  trul^  bepekt,  and 
«n/L-(^«e<//^iiELiEVE  his  holy  goi'p^/-  Wherefore,  W 
ns  besrf  ch  him,  to  grant  us  inif'  nsPE^TANCf ,  .and»  bis 
holy  Spirit,-  that  lAoie  things  may  please  him,  which 
we  do  at  this  present,  and,  that  the  rest  of  onr  lift 
hereafter,  may  hti  pure  »bA  holt/ ;  so  that,  at,thelastf 
we  Biay  com«  to  his  etemaljo^,— through  Jesus  Ckfiitf 
our  Lord.  Amen  ! 
T&e  people  aamrbere,  and  at  the  end  ef  all  otiierprajr(%^M<4 


VhAmicfiter  and  tbe  people,  kneeling,  repeat  tke  Lord'*  prayer^ 

Our  Father, — which  art  in  heaven  ;  katloKed  be  th^ 
Tfaoic,'— Thy  kingdom  come! — Thy  Kill  be  done,  m 
Mtrth,  as  it  is  ia  heaven!  Give  us,  this  day,  our  dailjf 
MtEAD ; — and,  forgive  os  our  trefpa^ses,  as  we  forgiTe 
them  that  trespass  against  ux  ; — and,  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but,  deliver  us  froA  eut/; — for,  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and,  the  poteer^  aii4^  the  giory;  tot 
ever  and  ever  !     An%en! 

Min.  O  Lord,  apen  thon  our  /tpi .' 

^n$.  And)  our  JI/ouM^hall  shew  forth  f%  psu«. 

Jtfi'n.  O  God,  make  ; jieetf  to  face  ur  ! 

^nf.  0  Lordy  make  Aof^e  to  A'f/ji  us ! 

Alt  staodiiif  up. 
Min.  Glory  he  to  the  Father,  and,  to  the  Son,  and* 
f  o  thi!  U<j^  GhoU  ; 

Ans.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  noir,  and,  ntr 
shail  bo  ;  IVerid  uithout  end  !     Amen  ! 
Mins.  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
■  Ans.  Ike  hold's  Name  he  praised! 

Psalm  9SUi,  saii(  of  sa^. 

iffcoflttf,  let  V3  ftn^  onto  the  Lard!  Let  ui  heartiljf 
KFJOKBin  thej'frejif/Aof  ourSalmtioa! 

Let  us  come  before  fail  presence,  with  flumkigising  f 
Bad,  shew  ourselTei  ;iad  ia  him,  withpis^m*  .* 

For,  the  T^rd  is  a  f'df  God;  and,  a  great  King, 
aboTe  o^/  gods. 

In  HIS  hand  are  all  the  corner*  of  th«  tarth  ;  aad^  tte 
rtrength  of  the  hiUs  i*  his  also. 

The  ^ea  is  At>,  utd,  ke  made  it ;  and,  kis  handl  pre- 
pared the  drjf  innd. 

O  L'omf ,  let  us  taarsMp,  u%i,  fait  dos»,  and,  kneel 
before  tiie  Lord,  our  M»ker  !  .  .,   . 

For,  he  is  th.e  Lordy  our  God;  and,,  ve  are  the  peo- 
ple of  his  p\sT(.RE,  and  the  sheep  of  Aw  ^K^p. 

Ttf-da;^,  if  ye  will  hear  his  ootce,  harden  not  your 
hearts,  a«  in  the  provocation^  and,  as  is  Uie  day  of 
temptation  ia  the  wilderness. 

U>en  yoiirf;atlieri.t4iRpl«din«,iir«c«iii»e,  and,  hit 
ttjirori/.  ■    . 


Fn^yyattiicttf  was  I  ^rtevftf  nithlAu  gueruiuiif 
Vfd,  Hid,  Ilis  9,  pimple  that  doerrit).tbeir^an!«i  for, 
tjiuy  iiav«  not  kKotin  ny  ways. 

Unto  i^ofli  I  gvare,,  in  my  wratli,  tk^t,  they  sbonU, 
*  DDt  CQter  into  m^  rest.  , 

Glory  be  t«  the  Father,  anj,  t»  the  Sox,  and^  to 

'  As  it  wax  ID  th&  beginning,  is  flora,  anil  ever  shall- 
be  :   IVorld  uithout  end!    Amen! 

lint  follow  Ihe  p«alnu,  efld  oexttheimltEsoD. 

Tc  Dcnm  Laitdamu;. 
'    AVp  praise  thee  0  God;  we  aclcnoulege  thtte  to  be 
the  Lord! 

All  the  earth  doth  loorship  thee;  the  FaMer  ever- 
lasting! 

To  thee  atl  angth  cry  al«ad;  the  heavent,  and  all 
tEe -powers  therein! 

To  thee  Cherutin  and  Seraphin  continunUu  Ao  cry. 

Holy,  Ao/j,  HtttY ;.  Lord,  God  of  Habaolh; 

Heaven  and  earth'arc/uU  of  ifie  7najeslif  of  thy  glory! 

The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise  thee! 

The  gogdly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  theaj 
-Th«  nbile Arm^'Of  Martyrs praife  thee !  W 

The  holy  Church,  thronghont  all  the  world,  dotb 
xcfcnowledfA  Mae.  •   ' 

The  FUtke-,  of  aia-i?ifinite  M/kfKtV; 

Tkitie4iouo«raU«,  troe,  and)  otilySon; 

Also,  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter!  ■•" 

TbvO-aTt-the  Am^  of  (?/or^,  OChritt! 

Thou  art  the  everlasting  eoy,-  of  the  Father  \ 

■Wfiftn  -tkoQ  to.riE«£b  apMi'  thee  (6  dtliver  ftlon,   thou 
didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.    ■■    • 
*Whea  -t&oa  bodst-  a;«rcsrM  the^«lMrpnes8^4rf>  death, 
ttion  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  i^toen,  to  a.\t  tetievers.' 

Thrm ■Attts% itt  the  right  hasdof  God,  mibtgioiry 
of  the  Father.  .        ,       .  .  :       ; 

■  Wfe  bf^ieve,  that  thou  shalt  pt*ie  ta  be  on  Judged    . 

Wt,  rflerff^re,  p«iy  thee,  help  tby  serTants,  xehoui- 
thvu  hast  ret/eemctf  with  thy  precious  blood  !  -  '  ■ 
*Araiv^tha^tt«be  vMi*re^imMiy-*atnll,  .in  g^ry 
erwlastingl  ^'"-''  '  " 


O  Lard,  sope  tiiy  people,  and  bless  thjne  heritage ! 

Gavei^n  iheta,  and  lift  tkeoi  up,  forever! 

Day  by  day,  wo  magnify  thee; 

Aiii),  we  jiorship  diy  Name,  ever,  world  wifhout,eii4. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  /fi/j  day,  without  sitt  • 

O  Lord.,  kave  mervy  upon  us,  har«  mercj/  upon  us! 

0  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  our  irjwi 
re  in  thee ! 

.  O  Lord,  ia  thee  have  I  trusted;  let  me  neuerbt 
coiifoundedl 
^  lleie  fallows  the  tccond  lesson. 

Fialm  100. 

O,  he  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands;  serre  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  his  presence  with  * 
a  song-.'  '  ■  - 

Be  ye  sure,  that  the  Lord,  be  is  God;  it  is  He  that 
made  us,  and  not  wc,  ourselves:  we  are  his  people, 
aud,  the  sheep  of  his  pastl-kg.  .       1 

0,  go  your  way  into  his  gates,  with  iKankigimng, 
OBil  into  his  courts,  viilrpraife ;  bethan/cfut  unto  bin, 
a>d,.  «peak  good  of  his  Name !  . .  . 

For  the  Lord  is  graeioas,  his  mercy  is  everiastiag ;  • 
and,  bis  truth  endureth  from  generation  to  getieratian. 

Glori/ beto^tbv  Father,  aad,  to  the  Son,  and,  to  the 
Holtf  Ghost.    . 

As  it  was  in  the.  beglmning,  is  naia,  and  ever  aWl 
be:    World aitkaut  end!  Ameni  , 

lite  cTPed,  pronaunceil  bj  the  minitlcr  ami  the  j^eople,  standing^, 

1  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  'of 
Heaven  and  Earth ;  and,  in  Jesas  Christ,  his  on^  Son, 
our  Lord;  who'wa*  conaeived:  by  tbo  ifvlif  Okosti 
Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pi~ 
late;  was  crucified,  dead-,  *nd  buripd;  he  descended 
iat«.Aei/>*  tlie  third  day,  he  rose  affua  from  the  ^ad; 
he  aspntded  into  Aeacea,  ^nd,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand^ 
»f  God,  the  Father  Almighty;  from  thehc^  be.sh&U' 
come  taju^e.  the  quick  and  the  Jeojf. 

1.  believe  in  the  //o/j^  Ghasl ;  the  holy  CathpUck 
Cpurek  j  tAfi  ^ojntiiun^n  6f  Saints  j  Ok  forgtotnett  of 
Sin*,-  the  rcsu^-recWoMtfthe  itO(i;(("  an^.theJ^^  «re^ - 
tasting !  Amen !  '    '  t         "       " 


in  mirVAl  MfB   VETOTtOWdZ. 

'SliaiftcT  aod  people,  kncetinf  • 
Min.  The  hard  be  with  j-ou ! 
Am.  And,  with  th^  Spirit ! 

Min.  Let  vs  proj. 
ilin.  Lord,  biye  tnery/ upoa  tisI 
Ans.'Clifiit,  have  mercy  upon  ns! 
JVin.  Lordf  have  m^rcy  upon  us  t 

TKr  Lord's  prayer,  laid  by  the  luiiiister  and  people,  alovl. 
Our  Father,  nhich  art  in  keazeit;  halloaed  be  thy 
Hame!—thy  kingdom  come! — Thy  icill  be  done,  iM 
earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven! — Give  us,  this  day,  our  daihf 
bszad; — and,  forgJTc  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forglre 
them  thai  treipast  against  us; — and,  lead  as  not  ikto 
tnuptfttionj  bnt,  deliver  us  from  evil.    Amen ! 

The  miutUT  (tandine- 

Mia.  0  Lord,  shew  thy  mcrc^  upon  its; 

Ansf  And,  grant  us  thy  salvation! 
'  .,Min.  O  Lord,  save  tbe  King  ; 

Ant.  And,  mercifuli.^  Aear  us,  when  we  colt  ikp<m 
Ace'. 

Min.  f^adMe  thy  Ministers  ^ith  righleoume^^  i 

Ans.  And,  make  thy  chosen  pkoplt  Jot/fnl ! 

Min.  O  Lord,  tare  thy  penpla; 

Ans.  And,- btets  thitie  ioiier'dtticel 

Min.  Give  peace  in  onr  tim«,  O  hori; 

Ans.  Because,  there  is  none  other  that  fightetk  for 
W,  hnt  only  Tliott,  O  God!  '  * 

Min.  O  God,  make  dean  our  Starts  within  ui ; 

Ans.  AAd,  /aJte  not  i\j  holy  ^jwrif  from  us-! 
Hue  loUoiri  the  collect  tat  (be  d»y. 

The  toUecf  for  peace. 
O  Oody  who  art  the  author  of  peace,  and  fotvr  of 
loneord,  in  knowledge  of  ickum  standeth  onr  eternal 
life,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedoh  ;— Defend  us, 
thy  humble  servants,  iu  all  assaults  of  our  enemies ; 
that  we,  trusting  in  thy  defence,  ma.y  not  fear  the 
yqitfr  of  any  advenaries,  throiif  b  th«  mij-A<  oi  Jfiiw 
Cktitt  vnl^ri!   Ame»!    • 


nrrVAL  JKD  nEPOTto\:ii:^  S8S 

The  callef t  far  gracr. 
O  Jjord,  our  kextenly  FutheVf  Almighty  anil  ever- 
lasting God,  who  hast  safely  brought  its  to  the  begin- 
King  of  this  daji i — Defend  ws  in  the  same  with  fhj- 
mighty  pozcer  ;  and,  grunt,  that,  this  day,  we  fait  into 
Ko  sin,  ndther  run  into  an^  tinof  (if  danger;  but,  (hat 
all  our  doings  may  be  ordered  by  ihy  go-oeniance,  +ii 
flo,  always,  thca  is  righteous  in  i%  sight) — throueli 
3e»vs  CMst)  our  hortU    Amenl 

TnE  LiiANT,  all  knecliag. 

Milt,  O  Gorf,  the  Father  of  Heiwen,— hare  mei'tj/ 
vpen  us  miserable  sinners  ! 

People.  O  God,  tlic  Father  of  Hcarenj— have  mercff 
upon  us  miserable  sinners  1 

MiH.  O  fioii,  the  5oa,  Redeemer  of  the  World;— 
hSTe  mercy  upon  us  miserable  nnnersi 

People.  0  God,  the  Son,  Redeemer  ef  the  World  ; 
—have  Mcrn;  upon  us  miserable  dinners! 

Milt.  O  trorf,  the  Holj/  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the 
Father,  and,  the  Son  ,- — have  mervy  ujioQ  us  miserable 
iinnen  ! 

People.  O  Corf,  the  Holif  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Father,  and,  the  Son; — haTc  mere}/  up«n  us  mise- 
rable fiitners !  t 

Min.  O  holy,  blessed,  and,  glorious  Triitify,  Ihrcft 
Persons, and,  onuGod; — have  mercy  upon  us  itiiserablo. 
-sinners! 

People.  O  holy,  blessi-d,  and,  glorious  Trinfty,  three 
Persons,  and,  one  God;— have  meriy  npon  os  miserable 


Min.  Remember  not,  Ijord,  our  offences,  nor,  (he 
offences  of  our  foreraf  hers  ;  ndther  take  thou  vengeance 
of  our  sins  I  spare  us,  good  Lord,  spare  thy  pco'-le, 
whom  thoa  hast  redeemedwilh  thy  most  precious  blood; 
and,  be  not  rtngry  with  us  for  ever! 

People.  Spare  us,  good  Lord! 

Mitf.  From  all  evil  and  mi'chief,  from  «'n,  from  the 
crafts  and  a^'aulln  of  the  rfcnf/.  from  Ihy  wrat'h,  and, 
from  eterlasliiig  bamnation,-^ 

People.  Gooi\  Lord,  deliver  u«.' 

JV/t'M.  From  all  blindness  of  heart;  from  pride,  tain 
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glarg,  and,  hypoeri'y i  from  enr^,  hatred,    and  ma. 
Ike,  and,  all  uncharilableues*^ — 

People.  Good  Lordi  (Icliver  us ! 

.l/(«.  From  fortiicalion,  an3,  nil  oflicr  (fcad/fj  sin  ; 
and,  from  all  the  dai:eits  of  ihc  IVoild,  thujlak,  aud 
tl.f  A-.-//,— 

i'coplc.  Oood  Lojrf,  c/c/ii-f/- us  : 

,1//ii.  From  ligliliihi!;,  and,  tempeH ;  from  plagve, 
pc'lilcine,  vif\y  f  am inv;  froni  battle,  aud,  murder,  and, 
,  from  Hidden  dcatli, —  - 

People.  Good  Aor(/,  r/cf/rer  os !■ 

J//i(.  From  all  sedition,  prh^  con^piracv,  and,  re- 
hellioit ;  from  ajl/n/ft' doctrine,  hereby,  awd,  schism; 
from  hardness  of  heart,  and,  contempt  of  thy  morrf 
and  commandment,-^ 

People.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

jW/«.  Ily  the  m)'stery  of  thy  holy  Incarnation;  by 
thy  holy  ^alivitg  and  Circumcision  ;  by  thy  liupiiim. 
Fatting,  and  TemptutioK, — 

i-foji/r.     Good  Z,o)-rf,  de//rfir  us ! 

jVirt.  By  thine  Jguui/  and  bloody  Sweat;  hy  fhy 
Crof *  and  Passion ,-  by  th^  precious  Death  and  Hurial, 
by  thy  glorious  Resurrection,  aud  Ascemion  ;  and,  by 
'  the  conifrtj  of  (he Holy  Ghost,^ 

People.  Good  /<oc(/,  deliver  us! 

il/(n.  In  a/nime  of  ovir  tribulation ;  in  aW  time  of 
Due  wealth  ;  in  thu  /tour  of  death,  and,  in  tha  t/tfy  of 
Judgment,—- 

People.  Good  Z.or</,  deliver  ns ! 

.Uin.  We  sinners,  do  beseech  thee  to  ftcar  ns,  O  Lord 
God;  aud,  that  it  may  j;/e(i«t;  thee,  to  ru/c  and  j-orer;* 
thy  holy  Church  univiirsal,  in  the  right  way ; 

People.  We  beneech  thee  to  hear  us.  Good  hard  I 

Siin.  That  it  may  plefKe  thee,  to  keep  and  strengthen 
in  the  (rue  tear  shipping  at  ihee ;  in  righteousneis,  and^ 
kolinein  of  Life,  thy  servant  George,  oUr  most  gracious 
fti«ff  and  go-ocrnor  ; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  fteaf  »»,  good  Lord* 

Min.  That  it  nmy  please  thee,  to  rn/e  his  Aenr/  la 
ii\y  faith,  fear,  and  /one;  and,  that  he  may  evermore 
b'lTe  ajflaace  in  tbcc,  aud  cuei*  feeit  thy  honour  and 
glory; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Atac  us,  good  Lordf 


Wti.  That  it  miiypUa>/e  tbee,  to  he  his  defender  and 
keeper,  giving  liim  tiie  victory  over  all  his  enemies  f. 

J'eople.  We  beteech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  liord; 

Mi/1.  Tliat  it  may  please  thee,  to  fifc**  and  prej«rp# 
ourgracioa^  Qire«A,  Charlotte,  bis  royal  highness  George f 
Prince  of  Wales,  and,  all  the  rogot  familif ; 

People.  We  beseech  (hee  (:o"Ae«r  uB,  good  Lord  I 

Mia.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  iliuminate  all 
biihopsy  priests,  and  deacons,  with  true  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  thy  rcordy  »nd,  that,  both  by 
their  preaching  Mid  living,  they  may  («^  it  forth,  and 
(A«ui  it,  accordingly  ; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  us,  good  Lordt 

Mia.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  «ni/ue  the  Lords 
•f  the  Council,  and,  a//  the  Nobility,  with  grace,  icis- 
dom,  and  understanding  ; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  us,  goad  Lord! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  &^fs  and  A-ee}t  the 
Magistrates;  giring  them ;rac«  to  execute  justice,  and, 
to  mtiintuiti  truth  ; 

People.  Vie  beseech  thee  to  hear  Ks,  good  Lord! 

Mill.  That  it  nwy  please  thee,  to  d/ess  and  keep  att 
thy  iipople;  < 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Asor  os,  good  Lord! 

MtH.  Tliat  it  may  jifeaxe  thee,  to  give  to  all  Nations, 
vnify,  peace,  aiid,  concord; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  bs,  good  Lord  ! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  timer  '(>  g'*c  "^  <i'>  heart  to 
love,  and,  dread  thee,  and,  diligently  to  j»tie  aftra  thy 
tommandment-: ;  ' 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  A«(ir  ii9,  gosd  Lord! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  tbec,  to  give  to  all  thy  peo- 
ple, increase  of  grace,  to  A^ar  meekly  thy  ff^ord,  and, 
to  receiTie  it,  with  pure  actSetioh;  anid,  t»  tringforih 
tbefi-uils  of  the  .Spirit,- 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aeor  us,  good  Lord! 

Min.  Tha»  it  may  please  thee,  tp  bring  into  the  way 
of  truth,  alt  such  as  hare  erred,  and,  &redeceivedi 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  bs,  good  Lord! 

Min.  That  it  may  pleare  thee,  to  strengthen  such  as 
do  stand;  and,  to  comfort  and  Aefp  the  weak-hearted ; 
to  rate  up  them  that /art;  and^,  fiaally,  to  *«o(  dotcn 
Satan  under  our  feet; 
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People.  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Ijordf 

Min.  That  it  ma}'  [ilfaai:  thep,  to  succour^  help,  and, 
comfort,  all  that  are  in  danger,  neceasii)/,  and,  tri- 
bulation ; 

People,  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  Bs,  f;ood  Lord  ! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  thee,  tu  preserve,  all  that 
{ravel,  by  land  or  by  water,  all  women  labouring  o/ 
Child,  all  sick  persons,  and,  .young  children,  and,  to 
ihew  thy  pi(_y  upon  all  prisoners  and  captires  ; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  (o  hear  os,  good  L,oriI ! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  defend  and  provide 
for,  the  fatherless  children  and  leidoies,  and  aU  that 
are  detolate  and  oppressed; 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  us,  good  Lord! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  have  merctf  upoa 
all  men ; 

People.  We  beseech  thae  to  hear  ^K,  good  Lord  ! 

Min.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  forgive  our  enemies, 
persecutors,  and  slamlerers,  and,  to  /tfr«  their  kemrts  ,- 

People.  We  beseech  thee  to  Aear  us,  good  Lord! 

iUn.  That  it  may  please  thee,  to  g'tce  and  preserve, 
to  our  Nfe,  the  kindly /m/^i  of  the  earth,  so  as,  in  (^« 
tim»,  we  may  evjoy  them  ; 

People.  We  AetfecA  thee  to  Aeor  us,  good  Lord! 

Min.  That  it  may/f/cffte  thee,  to^Eue  us  true  s-^psi. 
TANce;  to/or^iVeusall  ovt  sins,  negligences,  and,  ig,- 
noratices  ;  and,  to  endue  us  with  the  grace  of  tlij-  holy 
apirit,  to  amend  our  /I'nes,  according  to  thy  holy  word^ 

People.  We  beseech  thfe  to  Aear  as,  good  Xor(£ .' 
"  3/iff.  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  thee  to  Aear  us ! 

People.  Son  Of  Gori,  ■  we  beseech  thee  to  Acnr  us '. 

Milt.  O  Lamli  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  World ; 
■'  Answ.  Grant  na  thy  peace  ! 

Min.  O  Lamb  of  (^ctf,  that  takest  away  the  sins  o| 
theWorld; 
■  AnsK.  Hare  mercy  upon  iis ! 

O  CAnV«,  Aear  us! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
.    Lord,  luTc  mercy  ugon  us ! 


Out  Father,  which  art  in  heaven;  halloxced  be  thy 
name! — 'fhy  kingdom,  come! — Thy  toiVi  be  done,  in 
en/7  ft,  as  it  is  in  heaven  ! — Give  us,  this  day,  our  datl^ 
BneAT> — and  forgive  us  our  trespasses^  as  we  iorgite 
them  that  trespass  against  US ; — aud,  lead  us  not  into 
teiiiptiition,  but,  deliver  us  from  evil ; — for,  thine  is 
the  kingdom,  and,  the  poteer,  an<i,  the  glort/  /  for  ever 
aud  ever  !   jimeu  ! 

Mill.  O  Lord,  deal  not  with  us  after  our  sins; 

Ansti,  Neither  reward  us  after  our  iniquities  ! 
Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  merciful  Father,  that  despisest  not  the  sigh- 
ing"  of  a  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as  be 
sorroicful; — Mcrcifulli/ JtsMST  ouv  praj/ers,  that,  ,we 
make  before  thee,  in  alt  our  troubles  and  adver>i/ies, 
whensoever  they  oppress  us;  and;  graciously  hear  us, 
that  thoM  evils,  which  the  craft  and  snbtilty  of  the 
Ucvil  or  Man  uorketh  against  us,  be  brought  tm  nought, 
and,  by  the  providence  of  thy  goodness,  they  may  be 
dispereed ;  that,,  we,   thy  servants,  being  hurt  by  no 

fersecution'f  may  evermore  give  thank'  unto  ihce  in  thy 
biy  Church, — through  J-skus  Chritt,  our  Lord! 
People.  0  Lord,  arise,  Ae/p  us,  aul,  tfeliver  us  for 
thy  Hame't  sake  1 

Jff«.  0  fror/,  we  have  AeA/*^  with  our  ears,  uid,  oar 
Father)  have  declared  uuto  us  the  noble  vsorkt,  that 
thou  dCrftf  in  iftf/r  days,  and,  in  the  old  time  before  them. 

People,  0  LoriJ  arise,  help  us,  and,  deliver  us  for 
thine  Aunour  / 

^/n,  ^/orir  be  to  the  Father,  and,  to  the  Son,  and, 
to  tha  Hol^  Ghost; 

People,  \»  it  was  in  the  beginning,  it  noie,  and  etef 
•hall  be:   fVorld  without  end !  Amen! 

Min,  From  OUT  enemies,  defend  an,  0  Christ. 

People.  Graciously  look  upon  oor  affiietioni! 

.Iftji.  Pitifully  behold  the  sorrores  ofour  hearts  ! 

People.  Mercifully  forgive  the  sins  of  thy  people ! . 

Min,  Favourably,  with  merc^,  hear  o\it  prayers! 

People,  O  Son  of  David,  have  merry  m»on  us ! 

jl//i(.  Both  now  and  ever,  vouchsafe  to  hear  as,  O 
Christ! 


3tO  KtTr,t*  ^tra  mxtroTrottJt^ 

■  Peopie.  Graciously-  luar  wv  O  Ckritt;  ^acloody 
Hear  us,  O  Lord Chriit*. 

jVm.  6  Lord,  let  thy  Mtrt»/  be  fh&eed  apoik  us  ; 

MaopU.  ^  «•  do  put  our  tr»tt  in  the« ! 
E«t  m  prfljf. 

Wc  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Father,  mereifuUsia 
look  uiion  our  injirmiltes ;  iaA,  lot  the  glorjf  of  tby 
Name,  turn  from  us  all  those  evih,  that  we,  most 
nghlcoubl},  hare  deserved ;  and,  graut,  that  in  all  our 
troubley,  we  may  put  our  wAo/e  trust  and  cAnfideoce  \a 
thy  (nert;^/,  and,  evermore  serve  thee  in  holinana  and 
pureness  of  liTing  to  -thy  frononr  and  gtorg, — through 
our  only  Mediator  and  Adruuate,  Jetui  Chrtit  our 
Lord!  Jnten. 

PraysT  in  tine  of  jnf 
0  Almighty  God,  King  of  all  kings,  and,  Governor 
at  <iU  things,  whose  pateer  no  creatnre  is  «6/e  to  resist ; 
(oahomit  bdoaget\i  Justly  to' pitnisk  sinners,  and  to 
Be  merciful  to  tfiefti  that  trulg  repent  ; — Sase  and  de. 
iivti'  usj  we  hombly  be.'eeek  thee,  from  the  hand<!  of 
our  enemrcj;  afiu'e  their  prWe,  assuage  tbeir  Malice, 
wid  confound  their  devices/  ttHy  we,  being  armed 
with  (ft^  defence,  may  be  preserved  eteriiiore  from  all 
petila,  to  glorify  thee,  who  art  tho  orIj/  giver  of  all  oi'c- 
(^^^)  — ^hroRgh  tiia  merits  of  tUy  «nty  iSoil,  Jesus 
&tTist,  an  LerdS  Aintnl 

K  pny**  tat  tb*  putlamMfc 

Most  fradons  Corf,  we  humbly  AejeecA  fttf,  as  frit' 
this  kingdom  in  general',  so  especially,  for  the  high 
eonrt  of  Parliament,  under  our  aiost  rel^ioiis  and 
gradotis  King,  mt  this  time  assembled:  tBat  thou  Wonldest 
be  j)fe(MC(J  t((  itfreef  and7Wo*p«-  all  their  coftsultationi: 
to  the  adtancethent  of  thy  ^^or^,  the  good  of  thy 
Church,  the  *n/e<!/i  honour,  and,  KcZ/ore  of  oar  5'o- 
Vereign  and  his  Kingdoms;  that  a//  things  may  be  so 
ordered,  aoA,  setlltd,  by  Ifteir  e«(fcouoM»s,  upon  the 
Se«/  Md  surest  foundations,  that  peace  Mid  happiness, 
truth  B-nA  Justice,  religion  and  piefu,  may  be  established 
among  us,  for  all  gentratiotis.  Ituse  and  all  o^A^rne. 
Cessaries,  for  thmt  'or  us^  and,  thy  icAo/e  Church,  we 
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faumb'v  &«§■,  inthe  NameawA  MeiHalion  of  Jtsus  Christy 
our  moit  blessed  Lord  anil  Sasiour  !  Aintn  ! 

ThpnlinveprayPrforllie  Parliaracnt  Ufollonrdbythp  RrDfrat 
thanks- iviDj;,  &c.  R^ffpt  nrhrn  Ihe  litany  is  nol  rttaA,  thi^n,  Ihe 
iie\t  jifiiyerF,  viz.  iliai  for  the  King,  and  the  rest,  unmcdlately 
follow  the  collect  for  grace. 

A  prajer  fur  the  King. 

O  iorrf,  our  heavenly  Fiilfier,  high  And  mighfj/.  King 
of  kings,  Lord  of  lords,  the  only  ruler  of  princes,  who 
dost,  fiom  thy  tjirone,  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon 
earth  ; — Most  heartily  we  beseech  thee,  with  thy/arowr, 
to  behold  our  most  gracions  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
George;  and,  so  repknish  him  with  the  grace  of  thy 
ho\y Spirit,  that  he  may  alway  incline  to  tiry  wjV/,  and, 
zsetlk'va  tby  wat/ :  endue  him  plenteous Ij/ with  heavenly 
gifts;  grant  him  ii-.  health  antj  vseidtk  long  to  Ihu; 
strengtk'-n  him,  that  he  may  ranr/uish  and  overcome  till 
hiseaemies;  and,  finally,  a.ftcr  this  life,  he  may  attain 
everlasting  joy  and  felicity, — through  Jesus  Christ, 
oar  Lord  I  Amen! 

A  prayer  for  the  Royal  pamil;. 
Almighty  Gorf,  the  Fountain  of  ail  goodness; — We 
humbly  beicfck  thee  to  bless  oar  gracious  Queen,  Char. 
lotle,  his  royal  highness  ti^eorff,  prince  of  Wales,  and, 
all  the  rogal family:  <n</uc  them  with  thy  Holy  Spirit ,^ 
enrich  them  with  thy  heayenly  grace ;  prosper  them  with 
all  happiness  ;  and,  bring  them  to  thine  everlasting  king- 
,dom, — ihiongh  Jesus  Christ,  oat  Lord  I  Amen  I 

A  prayer  for  the  clergy  aild  pedple. 
Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  alone  worfcect 
great  marvels ; — Send  down  upon  our  Bishops  and  Cu. 
rates,  and,  all  Conjri^adon*  committed  to  their  charge^ 
the  healthful  Spirit  of  thy  grace;  and,  that  they  may 
truly  pi.BASE  thee,  pour  upon  them  the  continual  deai 
of  thy  Wmkm'^,— Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  honour 
t)t  oar  Advocate  and  Mediator  Jesm  Christ!  Amen! 

.  Whea 
prayers 
prayer  for  all  cemlttioBa  of  nicn. 
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A  erorral  IbankigiviDg. 
Almighty  God,  Fatktr  urall  inercfes, — we,  thine  an- 
Koylhj/ "scttaatt,  do  ^I'ne  thee  must  humble  ^ad  keartif 
tha;«ks  for  all  thy  goodntis  aud  loving  kindness  to  im 
and  to  all  Men  ^par/ictitarl^ta  those  vho  desire  won' 
<o  ofior  uj>  thl^i^  praises  and  tkank'givings  tot  thy  /aft 
mercii's  vouihyafed  unto  thtm.]  We  ifcj*  thee  for  onr. 
rrealion,  preservuHon,  and,  all  the  bUxsings  of  /Ji;s 
A'fV,-  but,  tibove  all,  ft>r  thine  inestimable  lov(,  m  the  - 
rtdaiiption  of  the  world,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriit^ 
tor  the  mtuiti  of  grace,  and,  for  the  fto^ie  of  gtari/. — 
Anil,  we  beseech  thee  to  gire  uj  that  due  sense  of  all  thy 
nitrrief,  that  our  hearts  may  be  uiifeignedli/  thankful; 
and,  that  Ke  may  shea  forth  thy  praise,  not  oaly  witb 
onr  li/is,  but,  in  out  lires ;  \>y  giving  tip  ourselrcs  to 
tliy  .'eruce,  and,  by  walking  before  thee  in  holiness  and 
riahfeotixuts',  all  our  daj/s, — through  Jesus  Chri.vt  our 
Lord! — iaahom,  with  thee,  and,  the  Holj/  Ghust,  be 
all  honour  aud  glory —  World  ttithmil  End!  Amen  '. 

A  prayer  of  St.  Chrjfiwlan. 
Almighty  God,  who  hast  girea  he  grace,  at  thia  ttmcj^ 
with  one  accord,  to  make  onr  commoa  *upplieaiian$ 
unto  thee;  and,  Amt promite,  that,  when  two  or  tbree 
are  gathered  tox*^tlicrin  thy  Name,  thoa  wilt  grant  Oiar 
requests;' — FuljU,  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and  pe. 
titiooa  t^  thy  Serrant*,  as  may  be  most  expedient  for 
tiycra-^  granting  ns,  in  this  world,  knoaUdge  of  (by 
truth,  and,  in  the  World  to  come,  life  ererlaatiDgl 
jfmen! 

The  grace  ot  onr  Lord,  Jttu*  Christ,  and,  tbe  love 
of  God,  and,  thtfeUowthip  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  fe  with 

is  all,  evermore!  Amen! 


The  Communion  Sertic& 
Minister  standing,  people  kneeliDg. 
Gnr  Father,  which  art  in  heaven;  kalloz^ed  ho  ihy 
Name! — 'thy  kingdom,  come! — Thy  iciW  be  done,  on 
earih,  as  it  is  in  heaven  .' — Gitw  as,  this  day,  our  daily 
£RE^D  J — and,  forgive  As  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgiv?  ' 
ihetii  that  trespass  against  usj — and,  lead  us  not  tntQ 
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temi>tation,  but,  deliver  us  from  coil : — fot,  thine  is  the 
kineilom,  and,  the  po^er^  aiul,  Ihc  gtori/ ;  for  (rer 
aad  (fer .'  ^miii .' 

Almighty  Goi,  wirto  fcfiom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  de- 
sires knoun,  and,  from  rr/iont  no  secrets  are  Kid ;—- 
Cleanse  the'tkiiugktf  of  our  hearts  by  (hv;  inspiration  of 
thy  //oil/  Spirit ;  that,  we  mAj  perfectlj/  love  thee,  anil, 
isorfhtly  ma-gsify-  thy  holy  JVa/tie, — thiough  Ckriity 
oar  Loi:d!  Amcnl 

The  cammaiiilinentS. 

Mill,  God  spake   these  nurds  and  said — /  ant  the 

J.ord,  thy  God:  Thou  shalt  haje  none   other  Goda 

People.  Lord,  have  merct/  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
'    hearts  to  keep  llm  Lav:  ! 

Min.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
Image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or,  in  the  earth,  beneath,  or,  in  the  water,  un- 
der the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  boa  doan  to  them  nor 
worship  then);  for  /,  the  Lord,  thy  God,  ara  ajlaloui 
Goil,  and  visit  the  tint  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  d[  them  that  hate 
me ;  and,  shew  mcrci/  unts  thousands  in  them  that  lova 
me,  and  keep  my  commandments, 

People.  Lord,  have  mercif  upon  as,  and  incline  our 
hearts -to  keep  (At.<  Law  .' 

. '  M'n.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  ihj 
God,  in  i;ain :  for,  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  gntttless^ 
that  taketh  hii  Name  in  vain. 

People.  Lord,  have  merct/  upon  bs,  ud  incline  bar 
hearts  to  keep  f & js  Z<aiD  /  , 

JU jn.  Remember,  that  thon  itop'  fto/jf  the  Sabbatii- 
dag.  Six  days  shalt  tkaii  /adoHf,  and,  do  all  that  thoa 
ha'tto  do;  but  the  Mv/n/A  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord,  thy  6o(/,  /n  if  thou  >halt  do  no  munnfrof  work, 
thoa,  and,  thy  ^on,' and,  thy  dau^A/er,  thy  >naR-^er> 
sa»I,  tiiy  maiif-strvant,  thy  cdff/it,  and^'  the  stranger 
that  is  within  thy. gales,  for,  io  six  days  theLord  ma<fe 
heaven  and  earth,  the  £ca,  and  ail  that  in  them  is,  and, 
rested  the  seventh  day ;  tahtrefore,  theLord  blessed^* 
sesejiih  day,  aiid^  hailowed  it. 
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Ptoph.  hard,  have  merctf  U|)Oa  as,  And  incHne  our' 
he^rtt  to  keep  this  Law  ! 

Min.  Honour  thy  Father,  and,  thy  Mothtr;  dial, 
thy  <iat/s  may  be  long  in  the  liitid,  which  the  Lord,'  thy 
God,  giveth  thee. 

People.  Lord,  have  mirc^  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
htarl  s  to  }iei:p  this  iMte  / 

Min.  Thou  shalt  do  no  iHurdrr. 

People.  Lord,  haTu  nu:rcf  Dpon  us,  and'  mcSae  our 
itarts  to  keep  tAit  J^ic .' 

Jlf».  Thou  shalt  not  cemmit  adulterf. 

People.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  tnc&ne  our 
iearti  to  keep  f  Am  Zow  / 

Jlft«,  Thon  Bhalt  not  meal. 

People.  Lord,  hare  mercy  npon  ng,  and  utcline  our 
Jl<iir/(  to  keep  thii  Lam  ! 

Mitt.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  fdie  iritnfess  against  A/' 
neighbour. 

P«jyfc.  Lord,  hate  wcny  npoit  us^  and  indiae  oftr 
Jfftr/J  lo  ket'p  t/Hl  hat) ! 

Min^  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  ndgnbonr'fr  Aotor,  ttiAn 
sRalt  not  caret  thy  neighbBiil'S  iw>>,  hor  his  StTvaxty  not 
his  rnnii',  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  a»,  itor  mitf  thing  tHatis  A». 

Peoj-l^.   Lord,   haVe  fflfrcy  Mpon  US,   an*,  write  aU 
these  thy  Lam  in  otir  jeam,  'iti  te»eck  th^! 
Let  OS  pray. 

Almighty  G»d,  whose  Kingdom  is  creoAulEi^  and, 
jimwr,  in/lHU/ffi— Have  MtiTV  itp«0HiBWba)e€ABrtA;  itod, 
a»  rint  dn  ^art  erf  tti^  ctaaertinmitt^  Qtirrge,  ouV  KLi^ 
and  Gorernor  ^  that  he,  (knawing  ■ashnae  MMster  he  is,)' 
iS»y,  aborc  sH'  tMsgiy  geek  ihf  kum^ir  and  glori/i  Md, 
that  u«,  aod,  n^  his  jubjetli  {dv^  ctHMtfenngmAnM  at»- 
Aorit^  iitim^ynAyfttAhSai]^seree^/im6m^mMhmMtf 
obev  Am,  lAtAet)  aad,  far  ttft-^accordfag  to  thy>'b1essed 
MrdmA Ordinate.' — &TV^Je.sm CHrist,  omLorAi — 
Whw,  with  3»Wk  Mdt  tin  ib>ijfmn»,»ietbwMr^g^B&^ 
vrvr,  mt-Goi,  tiorU-mitliwiit  eM,  Aneti ! 

I  behevt  in  one  (?Mf,  tie  Pe^her  Alifttghty,  Malttr  at 
Ii^Teu  and  eariK  and,  oteJitiiog?  vmbk  ^d'mvuiile: 

And,  in  one  Lord,  Jems  Christy  tlie  oiih  liegallim  Sen 
ofGvd,  begotten  <tt  bis  IfkUieT,  le/d^e  oltKiiyMSt  £^^' 


God,  tjgit  of  LigAt,  nry  God  of  very  Ciad,  hegottm,  not 
made,  being  of  snc  substance  witb  the  t'athtr,  by  wbom 
alljtMtigs  were  nade;  wAo,  forut,  leeH,  aM,  fof  our 
talvatioa,  came  duun  irom  keaVm;  and,  was  incatnafe  bjr 
the  Hi'lij  Gheti,  oi  t\o  Virgin  Mary;  and,  was  inade 
Man,  and,  was  crucified  also  for  as,  under  Pontius  PU 
l»te.  He  Mifertd,  and,  was  buried,  awl,  the  tiifrd  day^ 
be  TOM  again,  acGordlog  to  the  Scriptures,  and,  aacendai 
into  heavea,  aad,  sitteth  at  the  rt^At  hand  of  the  Father, 
And,  he  sball  canM  agaio,  with  gbtry.  to  judge  both  the 
jiNcA:  and  the  dead:  whose  kingdom  shall  hare  no  ratf.  - 
And.  1  hfirw  in  the  Hotji  GAoM,  the  Lord  and  gim  of 
Life,  who  procrerfrtA  from  the  f«*Aer  aad  the  5ob;  who, 
.  irith  the  Father  Md  tke  Son  together,  ii  wonMppcd  and 
glurified;  vho  iflake  by  the  propiets.  Aod,  i  believe  one 
Catholic  and  Apostdtic Ckurch ;  I  aekno-a.-ledge  one Baptitm 
for  the  fentiwion  of  Sins ;  aad,  I  look  for  the  resiimcltoa 
of  the  dead,  and,  the  U/'e  of  the  IVorU  to  come,    Amtn  ! 

Tb*  Mnativ. 
T&S  ftafe  of  (?o<f,  which  passeth  all  undentOTuSng,  ieep 
your  Aearts  and  mind*  in  the  kjioTattdge,  and,  ^sr  of  Got; 
xaA,  ot  hXs  San,  Jesiu  Christ.,  Q^rLurd:  axti.,  the.  blettiag 
■  of  Gorf  Almighjty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  t^nd,  t^e  Holy 
Cthost  6e  aiDOngst  foo,  and  remain  with  foy  iHw'awi 
AoKK  ! 
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YUhi  1g  the  tame  at  tbe  nnnttiip  eentrt,  tftf  *e  f^ofntl  tb  bt! 
Sfitb  psdn,  whiobitheratiibeinniCtMt,  TlwlrMMMi'IMriH 
rc»4  i  ^ter  irhic]»  tlie  faUow)^  i;  tai4'ar  ■«•£•  .  '• 

Ny  «o«r  doth  (Ru^i/jr  the  Lord^  and,  my*  ^r^hUVf^ 
juieediitGod^  KjSatiovr;  ' 

For,  he  hath' ri^arrfrd  the  fSitiCttei*  o1*h»%atM.bNdS6t>: 

Far,  behold-!  Fiom  haic^'urti,  aU  g^aeratiow  shall 
CAil  ma  bletted; 

for,  he  tbu  b  m^^  hub  magmfici  ti/i'i  'aA^  k& 

Ami,  mmere^u  m  tli«Bt-t}M ^Ubfi  «it^)fiiolA 
alt  geaeralions. 
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He  hath  shewed  ttreirgtii  with  hu  arm,  he  hath  scat* 
tered  the  proud  in  the  iotaginatiott  of  their  iearts. 
■     He  hath  pul  down  the  Tnighty  from  their  seat ;  and  hath 
tsalled  tiiehumblt  and  mrf^. 

He  hath,/iV/f(i  the  ^h»^j-i/ with  good  things;  and,  the 
rich  he  hath  sent  tmpti/  awaj. 

He,  remembering  Ilis  mercv,  hath  hoipett  his  serrant, 
Xiratl,  as  he  pramited  to  aawjorc/atiera,  AbrahaMf  and 
his  seed  for  erer. 

GUry  be  to  tiic  Fotker^  uid>  to  the  Son,  and,  to  the 
Bolt)  ChMti 

As  it  was  IB  the  beginnmg,  is  xotn,  and,  tvtr  shall  I>e« 
World  mt^Mut  atd  I  Amen  I 

Here  the  lecond  let»oa  is  read. 

The  *oi%  of  SimeoD. 

hard,  nan ,  lettest  thou  thy  Serraot  dxpart  io  p«a4!^ 
according  to  tliy  vxtrd  t 

For,  mine  eyes  haie  teen  thy  initiation^ 

Which  thou  hast  prtpared  befara  the  face  of  all  people  ; 

To  he  a  Itghl  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and,  to  be  the 
glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

Glorji  U  to  the  Father,  and,  to  the  S»n,  and,  to  the 
Soljf  Ghost ; 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and,  ever  shall  be: 
World  tiiihout  tnd  I  Amen  > 

Hn»  follows  the  trrced,  as  in  page  3S3,  the  Lord's  prayer,  anA 
teateaeea  after  it  i  then  tbe  coUecl  for  tbe  day. 

.     ,  Allkoeeliae- 

O  Godf  from  whom  all  holy  hesires,  all  good  covH- 
■SLSy  and  alljuft  wokks,  do  proceed.^— Give  nnto  tty 
•e^Taati  tbat  peace  which  the  world  cannot  ^ve;  tfaa^ 
both  oxti  htirrt*  may  \x  tet  to  obei/  tbj  commandments^ 
And,  ako,  tliat.by  l&^,  we  being  defended  from,  thenar 
of  our  enemies^  may  pass  oar  time  in  rest  and  qttietneis, — ■ 
tliTpUjli  t|>e  mentt  otJaurCkritt  oaiSuotourt  Amen  I 

'  A  collect  for  aid  afakist  perils. 
'  ^g^"*  <Mr  d^knest,  we  beseech  thee,  O  iMfdj  aid, 
by  thy  great  mercy^  ifefend  ns  from  all  perUs  and  (iongn'' 
(tf  iAi*  n^A(,  for  the  ^K  of  Uiiae  «nly  Son,  our  Smiovr, 
Jesus  Christ  I  Amen  I 
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Next  fallow  Ihe  prayer  for  thp  kiag,  that  for  the  royal  ratnily, 

and  tliat  for  Ibf  plerjv  and  people,  !ui  in  (he  morning  sersice.   And 

also  Iheprayerd  in  time  ofwar^  and  for  the  piirliaaient,  if  occasion 

requires.  * 

A  prayer  for  all  ennditlons  of  men. 
O  God,  (he  CrtatOT  and  Prettrvcr  of  all  MaDkind, — 
"We  hutably  beseech  tliee,  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Men,  that  thou  woiitdest  be  pleased  to  make  thy  zeaj/a 
known  unto  them,  thy  saving  health  unto  all  nations^ 
More  esptcial/i/,  we  pray  for  the  good  eHate  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church ;  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  hy 
thy  good  Spirit,  that,  all  those  who  profess  and  calt 
ibeatselTes  Chrirtians,  may  beledinio  the  H'a^of  fruM, 
and,  hold  the  faith  in  uniiif  of  Spirit^  in  the  band  of 
peace^  and,,  in  righteousness  of  life.  Finally,  we  com- 
mend to  thy  fatherly  goodness,  all  those  who  are  an^ 
waj/s  afBicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or  estate: 
[especiallt/,  those  for  whom  our  prayers  are  desired,~}  that 
.  itlmAypkase  (bee  to  comfort  and  relieve  them,  according 
to  their  scTcral  necessities,  giring  Iheni  patience  under 
their  sufferings,  and,  a  happy  issue  ont  of  all  their 
afflictioBs.  Andj  this  we  beg,  tar  Jesus  Christ,  his  saket 
Amenf 


(,  Google 


SACRED  &  MORAL  ORATIONS. 


I.    Pure  religion  OMd  genuine  dtvoiion. 

Tnt  great  siputiinent  which,  upon  this  subject,  I  wisk 
t»  hnpresi  upon  yonr  mind,  add  which  1  seise  every  ep- 
-poftinthy  to  inculcate,  is  this', — that  hi  whatever  pmnt 
«f  Itght  yott  place  rdigion,  whether  you  eonsidei'  H  as 
U  set,  or  att  essence ;  whether  as  an  office,  or  aa  mt. 
fectioft;  montlity,  frtim  a  poreand  a  prope*  pthi^fie, 
coDiprises  the  whole  of  it.  The  spirit  of  religiM*  ia  the 
tare  of  reetitnUe,  rectitude  )ifftag  ahd  redKsed  in  the 
litkK  nature  :  the  exercise  of  religion  is  the  itrsetice  of 
that  rectitude.  JntiCe  and  Kercy  are  o»t  &e  adjaiMO 
«r  nHigios,  tnt  rfftiffioa  its^f.  in  girif^  this  accoufA 
of  it,  I  repeat  the  definitioa  of  it,  which  one  of  th^  a^Mfc 
tW  haa  left  V*.  "  Pote  reli^on  alid  nrtdtthJ  befMre 
God  atidTtlJiFarirer'' — (thePadier^beJe^M  aippellMtioa! 
blessed  clue!  to  lead  bewildered  man  out  of  that  deep 
maze  of  superstition,  to  the  centre  of  which  false  guides 
hne  brought  him;  which  condacla  him  not  only  to  its 
ontenaost  round,  hot  accomplbhes  his  complete  extri- 
cation from  it,)-—-"  pare  religion" — not  only  calls  towy 
.as  its  appendage,  but  "  (i  this,"  this  is  its  constituent 
■ubstance,  *'  to  visit  th«  vid*ws  and  the  fatherless  in 
their  affliction,  andto  kaaf  .keuteff  aospotted  from  the 
world."  This, — tlR  4a<M2»^  uf  bamamty  to  the  whole 
cirele  of  its  objects,  from  among  whom  the  paiticnlar 
■ituatiana  of  distress,  which  are«et  before  us  in  this  pas- 
sage,  are  selected  by  the  scriirtores,  as  being  prominent 
figures  in  the  group  of  human  miseries,  to  express,  in  one  - 
word,  the  TarioDs  objects  of  mercy,  and  to  represent  the 
sons  and  daughters  ot  sffliction; — this  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  humanity,  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which 
the  preaerratioa  of  sensoal  purity  is  Becetsary,  in  a  ti* 


Hety  of  tietrs  j-^is  actife  service  of  God,  tlis  xfonhliti 
0f  the  life,  is  all  that,  ifi  itteif  coaaideTtd,  communi- 
catc!  any  pleasiire  to  the  almighly.  In  no  other  light 
than  tbat  of  treiti;  instriimeniat  to  the  prodactlon  of  this, 
coald  the  ofleriDg.n  of  the  Jewish  reDgion,  or  can  any 
mode  of  worship,  [irocnre  Atry  acceiXance  in  his  right.— 
Neither  were  their  sacrifices,  nor  is  our  vtriai  tribnle, 
df  any  worth  whatever,  in  his  eye,  coliBi<leretf  in  aify 
oth^r  light.  As  he  wanted  not  the  frtritii  of  fheir  BeMs, 
o*  the  blbod  of  their  animals ;  neither  has  he  any  need 
of  tUe  posture  of  our  bodies,  or  the  breath  of  out 
nouths,  or  the  ledentaiy  derotion,  and  inactlTe  adni^ 
ration  of  our  minds.  He  wants  not  to  be  told  by  ns, 
that  he  is  either  itafiiiitfely  great,  or  infinitely  good.  He 
wants  OB  coAi;]linieat  from  •nr  toagnes,  though  accom- 
isanied  by  the  consent  of  onr  hearts,  any  more  than  a 
biillock  from  oflr  house,  or  a  he-goat  from  our  fislds.-~ 
But  the  protbotioii  of  happiness  among  his  works  com- 
mnnicates  real  satisfaction  to  the  father  and  friend  of  all. 
lid  that  eafeth  not  "  the  ftesh  of  bulls"  feasts  on  the  fe> 
lidty  of -hfe  creatures  ;  he  that  drinks  not  tfTe  blood  of  . 
gtats  is  gratifiea  by  the  effects  of  gbOdneas.  The  he&- 
tl[eti5  thought  tHeit  gods  were  snsceptUtle  of  pleasare 
from  the  steam  of  their  sacrifices:  If»ten  d»et  'H&tgte 
the  I^ppintss  of  earth !  Sweet  to  Ae  snnrce  of  go»d^i« 
the  odbulr  of  this  inCeilsc! 

The  great  sacrifice,  iHiich  is  albne  Innnedislcfy,  antf 
tOretrrty  acceptable  to  ttle  Alm^y,  is  nejther  asy  tbfog 
that  c'ftrireA  otft  of  the  gro'tmd,  or  that  gocth  forth  frott" 
the  nrtmih  of  man ;  it  fs  the  sacrifice  of  auf  faCiriHe#- 
apon  the  broad,  itiittiortal  sittxt  of  satfefy.  The  rab.  ■ 
ECnilct)  ofditmttseMce  is  stirCia)  sefrice.  mnCtttKilW  t& 
manisthe  "  beauty  of  holifiera."  "ntegrotmdjwhettTW' 
it  be,  np»n  «lflrti  honest  goodtiejs  relietesthe  hrd^fft ;•  ■ 
G*nsntM  fhe  dej^ttcd;  pl-atec^  the  dppt«nr^';  ikftittitit'' 
tiiedi;f^ltied';  cfitttttaUIcdtestrBtK;  df  inctricatA  Wnw;' 
th^  groHUd,  WTiei'eVer  it  be,  u^ott  which  good  iS  dotWj 
ffoio  i  goad  priiiJSplei  of  n^onwHidt  ittpotettf  pittf 
drops  ^n  honest  tear^  tad  but  wisbes  to  db  it;  H  btftteiT' 
conttemted,  i&'the  eye  bf  beaTen;  by'swrti  ttmsarcHons^ 
er  by  sach  teats,  than  by  sTI'the  ret%toii»  ccrettoflie^^ 
that  oonid  hare  been  performed  upon  it.  The  house  of 
nMurning,  the  hOT«l  of  porStT^^  the  prisoa  of  despair, 
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when  tht'y  receive  the  visit  of  charity,  are  temples,  upon 
which  the  object  of  worship  looks  down  with  more  com- 
placency, than  npoQ  any  other  temples.  The  sphere 
<>f  nsefulnesK  is  the  chief  church  of  man :  this  is  the  most. 
"  holy  place ;"  the  "  holy  of  holies  ;"  the  most  sacred 
court  in  the  temple  of  God :  those  that  minister  here  are 
the  highost  priests,  whose  office  has  most,  sanctity  in  his- 
sight.  Devotcdnesa  to  society  is  the  truest  dedication  to. 
God.  Generous  offices  are  the  noblest  sort  of  religious 
exercises.  He  that  teaches  the  sighing  "  heart  to  sing, 
for  joy,"  awakes  the  harp  which  best  be&ts  the  fiiigers 
of  devotion.  He  that  tunes  this  auimated  instrument,, 
he  that  raises  this  holy  hymn,  he  that  sends  up  this  sacred, 
music,  he  is  the  pulmist  that,  in  the  far  of  heayco,  ex- 
cels all  others  in  sweetness.  WhocTcr  wi]es  ,anotlier'» 
tear,  lifts  another's  head,  binds  another's  heart ;  per> 
forms  religion's  niost  beautiful  rite,  most  decent  -and- 
most  handsome  ceremony.  To  go  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
is  to  set  out  on  the  only  hoiy  pilgrimage. 

All  other  worship,  with  whateTer  height  of  solemnity, 
with  whatever  sublimity  of  circumstance,  with  whatcver- 
comeliness  of  form,  it  be  accompanied,  coiisidercd  tnde. 
pendently  of  this,  and  as  terminating  in  itself,  contains  no 
degree  of  recommendation  to  the  divine  being.  All  the 
Toices  of  assembled  mankind,  joined  together  in  a  chorus 
of  praise  to  God;  all  the  musical  instruments  in  the 
world,  nnited  in  ^  sacred  cancert ;  all  knees  of  all  the 
nations,  bent  together  before  t)ie  throne  of  high  hcaren  ; 
this  sort  of  pr^se,  ascending  from  all  the  earth  at  once, 
in  itself  considered,  would  yield  no  satisfaction  to  the 
object  of  worship,  any  mwe  than  all  the  frankincense 
of  the  earth,  ascending  in  one  cloud  to  heaven,  or  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth, '  presented  upon  one  spacious 
altar : — but  peace  prcTwling  amony  ah  nations ;  equity 
reigning.alt  around  the  globe;  all  mankind  concuning'to 
promote  the  general  good,  and  ttwelliiig  in  fraternal 
amity  together ;  this  social  order,  this  moral  harmony^ 
this  concord  of  faculties,  tbk  musii;  iff  minds,  were  an 
anthem  that  would  enter  the  ear  of  him  who  "is  a  spirit:" 
•f  him  who  hearkens  to  the  silver  chime  of  the  sphei^, 
aiul  wlto  set  the  silent  bannuiies  «f  aatuce> 
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II.    Instance  of  self-deception. 

Ax  instance  in  \vhic)i  the  heart  of  man  discovers  its 
d(;^:;eitrul  character  towards  himself,  is  seen  in  tho  friendly 
Teil,  with  which  it  covers  from  his  eye  the  vice  of  those 
actions,  irhen  Gomniitted  by  himself,  of  which,  when 
cxhibU^'d  to  his  vi<jw  in  the  coBduct  of  others;,  ithc  vice  is 
sullicicutlyobTioustohim,  and  which,  as  he  then  examines 
without /ear,  he  censiircs  without  mercy.  The  very 
same  sort  of  crimiQal  actions,  differing  in  circumstance, 
but  perfectly  agreeing  in  spirit,  wear  very  different  co- 
lours, when  presented  to  us  in  the  practice  ofothers,  and 

Hark,  how  londly  that  man  complains  of  oppression 
in  the  rulers  of  \»i  country !  With  all  the  vehitmence  of 
political  enthusiasm,  he  harangues  Hpon  the  holiness  of 
liberty,  uid  the  sacrilege  of  them  that  dare. to  inrade  it- 
Follow  Iilm  to  hi«  own  house.  Behold  him  acting  the 
tyrant  there;  settiag  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  bii  fa< 
mily;  causing  the  domestic  drcle  to  fear  and  tremble 
before  faim ;  pushing  paternal  antlfority  into  oppresrion  ; 
iaTading  the  Glial  rights;  exacting  a  slaTish  snbmiHioii 
to  his  will,  from  miuds  matnre  iu  reason,  npon  pointi^ 
on  which  to  tliat  reason  alone  their  obedience  bel«ngs. 
Of  them  that  tread  down  a  people,  he  can  clearly  discern, 
and  heartily  execrate,  the  turpitade;  butin  this  conduct  of 
his  own,  the  domestic  despot  sees  nothing  to  censure.— 
Another  is  vehement  in  his  impatation  of  guilt  to  them^ 
that  break  into  his  house,  or  infest  his  roads,  who  is 
guilty  of  the  equally  glaring,  tb«ngEi  the  more  elegant 
iojnstic^  the  more  modish  dishonesty,  and  politer  rob- 
bery, «[  exposing  at  tlie  table  of  chuice,  or  squandering 
in  tbe  house  of  feasting,  the  provisioq  of  aia  impoTeriibed 
family,  and  the  property  of  defrauded  industir^^Many 
-who  omit  innumerable  opportanities  of  doing  good, 
which  though  they  arc  pour,  are  presented  to  them,  (fur 
silver  and  gold  are  far  from  comprising  all  the  good. 
which  is  to  be  given  and  received  by  human  creatures,) 
are  yet  eager  to  upbraid,  and  bitter  in  their  accusation  of 
the  opulent  and  powerful,  for  omis^ons  of  muniiicence 
and  protection  ;  for  feeding  so  few  of  the  huugry ;  for 
cloathing  so  small  a  number  of  the  naked  ;  for  defending 
no  more  that  are  oppressed. — Tlic  poor  man  that  steals 
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hit  pnrsf,  b  pranounced  a  Tillain  hy  him,  who,  id  tbe 
circles  of  the  rich,  dt'lights  to  defame,  and  who,  nitliuut 
calllnf;  himself  hy  aoy  such  aamc,  or  Tien  ing  himself  in 
snrh  iight,  allows  himself  to  commit  robbery  after  rob- 
bery upon  that  rtpntalion,  which  "  not  enriches  him" 
and  IcaTes  the  object  of  this  moral  rapacity  "  poor  in* 
deed."— ThoQsands  ueclaim  upon  Hie  impiety  of  the 
■elf- destroy er,  a-'.H  call  the  ^raund  accursod  where  he 
licK,  who  are  themselies  chargeable  vrith  the  slower,  but 
Rulliricnily  speedy  suicide  of  intemperance.  A  nolcnl 
and  tragical  tcrraination  to  their  days,  they  arc  not 
tempted  to  make.  They  have  no  iodwcement  to  le  dread- 
fat  a  deed>  They  labour  nnder  no  depression  of  spirit; 
tbeir  sitaatioas  are  pleasant  and  gay  ;  their  history  glides 
along  in  a  smooth  stream,  and  all  thingi  smile  upon 
then).  But  that  kind  of  untimely  termination  to  life, 
which  they  are  tempted,  they  consent  to  pot  to  it. — Is 
lifting  to  their  lip»  the  cup  of  daily  excess,  they  drink 
down  poison,  as  fatally  cfiicacions,  in  th«  end,  as  that 
which  works  in  the  vdns  with  more  expedition.  Tho 
■octumaf  riot,  and  irregular  rest,  are  as  deadly,  though 
lot  so  strrking  and  so  instantaneons,  in  their  operations, 
X9  the -point  ^(ba<  steel,  as  the  explosion  of  that  tnbe, 
which  brevght  his  wretched  existence  to  4  elose,  wboH 
gored  bosom,  or  whose  shattered  brow,  excited  th* 
ahodtfer  of  horror  in  every  si>ectator  of  his  remains,  and 
calls  the  bimh  of  shame  into  the  face  of  his  family.— 
They  that  shatter  their  constitution,  and  shorten  thnr 
Ufe,  by  sensual  excess,  are  distinguished  from  them,  t« 
whose  »df-dismission  from  tlie  world  the  laws  ha*o  rf- 
ftned  the  rights  of  Christian  intermest,  and  of  wboM_ 
act  the  tender  interprct;;tioB  of  mercy  is  loss  of  reasofc 
ARly  by  doing  the  same  thing  from  a  gayer  mottre,  aad 
by  being  a  little  longer  in  doing  it  Allow  me  to  »ii, 
hy  how  many,  is  the  murderer  of  another  rc^rded  as  ■ 
monster,  by  how  many,  would  eTery  exertion  in  their 
power  bo  made  to  deliver  him  Into  the  hands  of  justice, 
who  hate  thcmsclres  the  heart,  to  sednce  yonth  from 
that  innocence  and  virtne,  without  which  life  is  of  do 
Talae;  to  pot  that  soul  to  death,  in  which  resides,  t« 
which  is  confined,  ^at  likeness  of  God,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  which  (hcJcHish  law.giver  deduces  the  petn* 
liar  ettormi^  of  shedding  the  blood  of  man ;  to  murdef 
'p^CB  of  mind :  to  occasion  the  death  ot  himoar  y  and 
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by  means  of  that  erne)  stab,  by  the  same  barbaroin 
stroke,  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  parenlal  fendemes.i,  and 
bring  the  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grare !  Strange 
force  of  self-deception  I  that  he  who  stains  himself  with 
thiii  slaughter  of  happiness  and  of  honour,  this  haroc  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  human  oature,  should  be  able  to  con. 
eeive,  that  the  man  who  spills  the  current  that  Hows 
fhrongh  the  veiqs  of  the  human  body,  has  fouler  spots 
upon  his  hand  than  he  t 

But  so  it  is,  and  so  if  e»er  was.  The  rery  same  thing 
in  ourselres,  which  we  condemn  in  another,  we  loolc 
upon  with  an  indulgent  eye.  The  smallest  dlQerence  in 
the  litmation,  in  the  application  of  precisely  the  same 
practice,  is  suiHcient  to  enable  self-love  to  sec  in  it  a  to- 
tally different  thing.  Dasid's  anger  was  grpatly  kindled 
against  his  own  cruelty,  when  presented  to  him  as  the 
attion  of  another,  and  in  another  situation.  He  (lid  not  ■ 
perceive  that  t:je  fable  required  only  a  change  of  circum. 
stalicB,  to  be  a  literal  narrative  of  what  he  had  acted 
himself.  He  did  not  know  himself,  when  he  met  himself, 
upon  allegorical  ground;  though  it  was  his  exact  image 
that  met  him  tt^re.  He  did  not  see  his  own  shape  in  the 
shadow,  that  with  the  most  perfect  fidelKy  defined  it- 
There  has  exer  been  need  of  ad  expositor,  to  tell  th» 
spectator  of  himself  io  the  criminal  conduct  of  another, 
that  it  is  himself  he  is  looking  at.  The  monitor  that 
woald  shew,  ujton  moral  canvass,  to  him  whose  character 
'  is  misshapen  and  unseemly,  what  manner  of  man  he  is, 
will  find  his  lines,  however  true,  his  colours,  howeTer 
faitfafal,  to  the  figure  and  complexion  he  copies,  insnlfi. 
dentto  explain  to  him  the  person  that  is  meant.  How- 
ever Etrikiiirg  the  likeness  may  be,  the  painter  mast  put 
the  name  at  the  bottoni  of  the  portrait,  or  the  origioitt 
wit!  not  know  tt.  The  rebuke  af  Nathan's  pencil  was 
UiiMi,  nortil  underneath  the  prctnre,  strong  as  H  WK3,  he 
&a<t  wrHten  Dsttd. 


In.    On  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

;sERCE  is  an  attribute  which  it  is  not  posslbla 
for  us  to  contemplate  without  the  utmost  amazement. 
We  know  not  how  to  stretck  out  oni  minds  to  take  is 
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the  big  idea  of  u  being,  irho  spreads  himself  oTer  immoii' 
sity;  who  is  [ircseiil,  at  crery  instant,  in  crcry  jilaco. 

Tiic  iircseacc  of  man  is  con&nfd  to  a  little  room ;  nor 
arc  Iiisfacnt lies  able  tu  fill  even  that  at  once,  but  are  un- 
der a  necessity  of  ptTTadiog  it  by  successive  steps  of  at- 
tculieii.  He  is  obliged  to  move,  and  is  long  in  moving, 
from  one  pluee  \o  another ;  and  the  utmost  cxicat  of  the 
s^iacc  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  irarerse  at  all,  is 
but  a  Sjtt'ck  in  the  vast  universe  around  him.  Allfaough 
his  invcntioD  has  invoked  the  ninds  to  waft  him  over  the 
»eas;  although  he  has  eiuploycd  mechanical  powers,  and 
it  p  pro  I  mated  (he  siwi'd  of  swifter  feel  thau-  his  oSvu,  to 
lend  him  wings  on  the  land ;  yet  he  is  a  long  time  in 
pa^^ing  overa  Ultle  tract  of  this  little  ball :  and  the  year 
revolves,  and  repeats  its  revolution,  before  iiis  voyage 
round  is  compktod.—IIow  little  do  we  look,  how  low 
should  we  lie,  before  that  amazing  being,  whose  presence, 
through  every  moment  of  time,  occupies  ^vcry  point  of 
!i]iB('e  1  who  is  present,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  in  the 
fullest  cxcrriae  of  all  his  pcrfccttuml  who  i>erc«reif,  with 
one  simple  atteiiliou,  every  ude  of  ercry  olijcct ;  every 
atom  of  every  b^ly;  ^yet-f  thought  of  every  breast  I 
who  performi,  with  one  single  eact$y,  all  (he  cauntleti 
operation*  that  take  place  in  the  whole  coinpa«>  of  ns* 
(ure ;  all  the  unnumbered  moliffns  that  thicken  throttgb. 
out  the  unbounded  and  complicab^  machine  of  nnjv er> 
sal  government ! 

.  God  is  every  whcr«  prefctit  w  the  object  of  worship.  ' 
His  presence  it  nttt  cobQned  to  the  temple.  Hit  atten> 
ti«n  i»  not  limited  to  the  great  congrt^atiun.  He  dvretl* 
hi  every  honse;  in  every  clotef;  in  every  heart  He 
bean  crcry  domestic  addrcMj  every  secret  prayer; 
every  lilem  meditation  of  him. 

God  i*  present  every  where,  at  the  conductor  of  all 
thingi.  The  omniprwence  of  the  almighty  rnler  quali- 
fies him  for  the  most  perfect  and  eqnitable  dispeuatioiift 
towards  ail  the  innumerable  niultitnde  of  his  subjecU; 
and  leads  us  to  sea,  in  the  strongest  light,  how  exactly 
executi?d,  as  well  as  wisely  contrived,  every  part  of  the-, 
great  plan  of  providence  must  necessarily  bo. 

God  is  preseut  in  all  places  a^  the  witness  of  moral 
couducf.  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  placc^ 
beliolding  the  evil  and  the  good.''     "  There  is  po  liai'Ji-- 
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«esB  nor  shadow  of  death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity 
can  hide  themselves  from  God."  Wtre  the  di'sigiiiTS  of 
vtII  tu  dig  a  passage  to  the  centre,  and,  buried  friiin  the 
jeye  of  man,  and  the  penetration  of  day,  to  sit  in  mid- 
Bight  coancil  there ;  even  in  that  deep  recess,  every  in. 
dividiiat  in  the  circle  would  be  seen,  every  sellable  in  the 
dark  constiltation  wonld  be  overheard  by  the  omnipre. 
sent  witness.  Nor  can  any  virtuous  and  generous  trans, 
action,  of  however  private  a  nature,  escape  the  obserra- 
fi«R,  or  lose  the  plaudit,  of  the  divine  spectator.  When 
modesty  conceals  from  the  public  eye  the  bounty  bene. 
Tolence  bestows ;  when  delicacy  hides  from  the  object  it 
relieves,  the  hand  that  administers  the  relief;  the  gene. 
VOU8  secret  is  known  to  heaven,  and  by  heaven  it  shall 
be,  one  iay,  proclaimed  aud  applauded. 

But  the  principal  use  I  wish  to  make  of  the  divine  om- 
nipresence, so  far  as  it  relates  to  moral  inspection,  is  to 
consider  itas  a  forcible  and  continual  appeal  to  that  sense 
of  hoHOfir  and  shame,  which  is  hnplanted  in  our  nature. 
Were  any  one  habifualty  to  hold  in  his  mind  the  consi- 
deration, not  only  that  infinite  power  will  hereafter  pu. 
nish  or  reward  liim,  accordingly  as  he  acts  well  or  illin 
this  world,  but  that  even  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
eye  of  infinite  penetration,  and  of  in6nite  purity,  is  sted- 
fastly  fixed  upon  him,  he  would  find  it  the  strangest  ima. 
ginabic  check  upon  every  impropriety  of  conduct,  and 
irregularity  of  thought ;  and  the  most  spnrrinet  of  all  in. . 
centives  to  the  performance  of  honorable  actionk,  and 
the  entertainment  of  generous  sentiments.  Fraise  aud 
blame  form  no  small  part  of  ^human  pleasure  and  ]>aiD. 
There  are  many  who  ha^e  performed  handsome  actions,' 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  a|>p1ansc  of  mankind,  which, 
but  for  that  inducement^  they  would  have  left  nndone ; 
and  multitudes  hare  been  guilty  of  dishonanrablc  con.' 
duct,  to  which  th^  would  not  have  consented,  if  they 
had  not  depended  on  its  lu-'ing  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world.  Whon  the  mask  drops,  does  not  the  conntc. 
nance  itcovered fall  ? — Can  defeated  villainy  lift  up  its 
eye? — Dares  he,  whohas  lost  its  esteem,  look  (he  world  in 
the  face  ? — Does  not  folly  blush  bri'ore  the  grave  rebuke' 
«f  wisdom  ?- — Is  not  the  presenceofa  man,  eminent  for  pi- 
«tv,  and  for  worth,  a  rcstrunt  upon  licentious  convcr. 
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satiimi — Do  not-'*  the  young  men  Bee  likn,   and  ^i4e 
themselves  i" 

But  mpn  are  visible  ohserven,  and  audibly  FeproTers. 
We  read  indif;nation  iatbetr  eye;  webearit  in  their  Toices; 
we  see  it  in  their  manner.  The  di Tine  spectator  is  nnseen. 
He  keeps  [>erpetiial  silence.  Whether  ne  act  well  or  ill,  aa 
Apresiion  of  his  ap^obatioo,  or  displeasure,  is  pres^ilej 
to  oar  senses.  When  cruelty  tramples  up»  innocence,  na 
thbndersfliurmur;  no  lightBiugs  flash ;  no  earthquakes 
rock  the  angry  ground.  Or  when  an  act  of  generosity 
is  performed,  which  kiadles  all  the  rapture  of  gratitude, 
and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  applause,  no  celestial  glories 
Oicircle  the  head  of  him  that  did  it ;  there  comes  no  v oicQ 
from  hearen  to  say,  "  It  is  well  done."  We  should, 
howeTcr,  reflect,  that,  although  we  can  neither  see,  nor 
hear  the  di«ine  disapprobation,  when  we  do  wrong,  that 
it  does  as  actually  exist,  at  the  moment  in  which  we  do 
it,  OS  the  indignatiea  that  frowns  upon  the  brow,  that 
flashes  from  the  eye,  of  man;  that  a  pure  and  holy  wit. 
ness  of  alt  we  do,  is  as  truly  present  upon  the  spot  when 
we  act,  overlooking  every  motion  both  of  our  bodies  and 
our  minds,  ae  if  we  beheM  a  miraculous  mviifestatioa  of 
lus  presence. 

The  regular  and  vivid  recollectim  of  Uus  truth,  is  the 
best  shield  that  can  be  heU  before  the  heart. of  man,  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  temptation.  Were  a  dissipated 
youth,  in  an  hour  of  riot  and  folly,  by  some  circnei- 
slance  led,  during  a  pause  of  the  uproar,  to  call  up  be- 
fore him  the  image  of  his  absent  father,  venecablein  age  J 
Gtrictin  manners;  severely  virtuous  ;  whose  doctrine  had 
"  distilled  as  the  dew"  upun  him,  in  the  days  of  his  ia- 
noceBCc  and  purity  ;  were  he  strongly  to  imagine  the 
holy  raaa  an  iudignant  and  disappointed  spectator  of  bis 
son's  degeneracy ;  I  cannot  hat  figure  him  to  mysetf, 
holding  down  his  head,  for  a  moment  at  least,  in  the  pr^ 
Huee  of  (he  angry  apparition ;  and  bhislumg  before  the 
offended  and  afflicted  shade.  Let  him,  then,  who  would 
preserve  himself  pure  and  ipotlees,  as  he  passes  through 
-  tkis^angerous  world,  never  forget,  that  he  wjio  is  holier 
than  all,  never,  for  one  instant,  takes  oA'hb  eye  from 
his  inmost  thought. 
'  In  a  peculiar  degree  will  the  consideration  of  th^e  di- 
vine omoiptcsence  operate,  to  counteract  the  fear  of  that 
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contempt,  with  which  the  licentious  look  upon  religious 
pi-iiici])les  and  sober  manaerR.  Is  any  one  tempted  to 
profess  opinions  which  he  does  not  entertain,  or  to  com- 
ply with  practices  which  he  does  not  approve,  and  t» 
which  his  inclinations  do  not  lead  him,  by  an  idle  dread 
of  human  dsrision  ?  Let  him  bring  down  God  to  his  side, 
by  remembering  that  he  is  by ;  and  oppose  his  approjba. 
tion  to  the  laughter  of  fools.  Fortified  by  the.felt  pre, 
sciice  of  the  deity,  he  will  soon  learn  to  scorn  the  scorn- 
crs,  and  to  pant  for  no  applause  but  that  of  cowscienca 
and  of  heaven. 

To  these  reliectionn  I  will  only  add,  that  tbc  constant 
tJiotight  of  an  omnipresent  God,  is  not  more  an  iaduce- 
inent  to  become  virtuous,  than  a  support  to  them  that 
are  so,  under  the  loss  of  their  good  n«mc.  When  defa- 
mation breathes  upon  their  reputation,  and  sullies  itg 
lustre;  when  ignorance "^nd  prejudice  load  them  with 
'  unmerited  reproaches ;  rejoicing  in  the  presence  add  ap. 
probation  of  that  great  being,  in  whose  esteem  do  ma- 
Wolent  misrepresentations  of  men  are  able  to  iifjure 
them;  they  can  support,  wjth  patience,  the  departure  of 
that  fair  fame  which  is  justly  dear  (o«Tery  social  nature, 
and  meet  tlie'eye  of  misjudging  manjtiad,  with  an  un^ 
bashed  and  steady  counteuaoce- 


IV. .  Rejteclions  o*»  God  as  our  creator. 

The  contemplation  of  God  in  the  light  of  a  creator, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  in  us  the  most  profound  Tcneration. 
This  idea  of  didty  is  adapted  to  plunge  us  into  the.depths 
of  that  astoni^hmout,  into  which  it  is  pleasing  tathesAiil 
of  man  to  be  thrown  by  a  sublime  object.  He  who  has 
pleasure  in  looking  at  what  is  grand  in  the  highest  degree, 
will  hither  repair  to  receive  it.  He  that  delights  to  iiave 
his  mind  distended  to  the  utmost  stretch  «f  admiration, 
must  come  to  this  iilea  for  his  delight. 

It  is  impossible  te  Cliink  of  the  maker  of  all  things, 
without  being  fixed  in  all  the  stillness  and  stupor  of 
astonishment;  whether  we  consider  the  amaiing  multi> 
tdicity  and  magnificence  of  his  productions,  or  the  com- 
l^lcte  sense  In  which, he  ii  the  author  of  them,  compared 
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ivith  the  imperfect  sense,  in  wliirh  man  is  the  malvcr  of 
what  are  called  the  works  of  roan.  If  some  of  the  grcalft 
works  of  roan  excite  our  amazoroent,  how  much  more  is 
his  idea  adapted  to  awaken  i(,  n  ho  made  the  materials  out 
of  which  those  works  werci  framed  ;  who  formed  the  lin- 
gers by  means  of  which  they  were  fashioned  ;  and  who 
inspired  the  nnUeistandings  by  the  light  of  which  they 
were  designed.  If  ue  admire  the  inventors  of  inanimate 
machines  that  move,  with  what  admiration  must  we  think 
■ot  him  whomade  "  the  moving  creature  that  hatti  bfe." 
Allthe  works  of  all  the  human  race  combined,  all  the  fa. 
brics  they  have  coDstructed,  ail  the  systems  of  matter  or 
motion  l  hey  have  composed,  how  complicated  soever  their 
parts,  or  extensive  tlieir  dimensions,  or  beautiful  tfaeii 
appearance,  or  powerful  their  effect,  or  excellent  their 
uses,  are  (iroofB  of  a  faint  and  feeble  power,  compared 
with  the  production  of  a  fly>  All  the  engines  which  ha. 
man  ingennily  has  framed,  whatever  the  variety,  or  the 
vigour,  or  the  value,  of  their  niovements,  display  a  hand 
that  shrinks  into  nothing  before  that  energy,  that  rolls 
the  blood  through  the  veins  of  a  reptile ;  th^t  communi- 
cafes  to  a  worm  its  faculty  of  creeping  upon  the  earth ; 
tiiat  indues  the  meanest  creature,  which  moves  and  feels, 
with  its  wondroQs  power  of  willing  and  perceiving. — 
Where  is  the  artist,  beneath  the  sun,  ^ho  can  breathe 
into  insensate  clay  the  breath  of  life?  who  can  kindle  a 
aoul  A>f  the  dullest  degree  I  who  can  animate,  for  one 
moment,  one  particle  of  dost  ? 

The   consideration  that  God  is  our  maker  makes  it 
evident,  that  he  must  be  our  preserver.    This  inference     j 
cannot  be  made  with  respect  to  any  human  artist ;  be.     ! 
cause  no  human  artist  is  the  framer  of  any  thing,  in  that 
radical  and  strict  sense,  in  which  the  almighty  is  the  for- 
mer of  all  things.    That  which  man  has  made  may  con(i> 
nue  to  be  what  he  made  it,  when  its  maker  is  distant, 
when  its  tnaker  is  dead.     The  work  of  man  may  subsist     | 
in  the  absence,  may  survive  the  dissolution  of  its  aiitbor: 
it  may  esist  for  Buccessive  ages,  and  for  successive  ages 
remain  "a  work  to  wonder  at,"  when  the  hand,  (hat 
gave  it  its  beauty  and  excellence,  has  lost  its  cunning  for     j 
ever.   The  statue  may  continue  to  mimic  life,  when  ceo. 
tnrics  have  rolled  over  the  sculptor's  grave.     Bflt  though 
the  breathing  stone  may  contiaue  to  breathe,  wlien  he^ 
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whose  touches  taught  it  to  imitate  animal  ion,  is  breathless 
himself,  the  breathing  animal  cannot  bren,thc  a  moment, 
without  the  vivifyiug  inttnence  of  him  who  first  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life.  The  moving  machine,  which 
man  skIs  a  going,  may  continue  to  go,  when  its  maker 
is  motionless  for  ever.  But  the  nioviag  creature  that 
hath  life,  cannot  more  a  moment  without  the  presence 
and  operation  of  him,  who  put  it  into  motion  at  first. 

For  want  of  deeply  reflecting  upon  this  dilfcrcoce  be- 
tween the  forming  hand  of  the  creature,  and  that  of  the  '. 
creator  of  all,  we  are  some  of  us  apt,  perhaps,  eareleesly 
and  inconsiderately,  to  conceive  of  oar  continuance  ia 
life  as  depending  upon  certain  powers  and  properties  in 
onr  animal  composition,  which  were  originally  comniu. 
nicated  to  it  by  its  anthor,  but  which  are  now  entirely 
its  own  ;  inherent  in  itself,  without  hanging  on  the  divine 
suppOTt.  We  do  not,  with  sulhcient  closeness  to  the 
idea,  consider,  that  he  who  put  together,  and  put  into 
motion,  the  great  machinery  of  nature,  is  its  author  in 
a  sense,  which  requires  the  incessant  action  of  bis  hand, 
in  order  to  hold  it  together,  and  to  support  its  operations. 

It  is  not  so  propertosay,  that  theCTcator  ha'  comroimi- 
nicaled  aprinciplcof  life  to  the  animafi'd  world,  as  that  he 
is  himself  the  great  principle  of  univcrsalvitaUty.  It  is  not 
so  accurate  to  say,  that  be  has  laid  down  laws  for  nature 
to  observe,  as  that  he  himself  perpetually  operates  with 
that  benignant  regularity  which  is  necessary  to  the  wel-  ■ 
fare  of  his  living  works.  He  is  the  great  spring  and 
impols'e  that  actuates  all  things,  lie  is  himself  the  attract, 
ing  power  that  holds  the  particles  of  all  bodies  together, 
and  combines  all  bodies  into  the  beautiful  systems  we 
see  them  compose.  He  is  himself  the  living  soul  tiiat 
inhabits,  and  animates  every  living  thing ;  that  propels 
every  drop  through  every  vein;  that  produces  every 
pulsation  of  every  ar'ery,  every  motion  of  every  limb, 
every  action  of  eve.  y  organ,  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Every  operating  principle,  through  th* 
ample  compass  of  things,  is  God,  that  moment  willing, 
God,  that  moment  acting.  He  is  the  life  of  the  world  ; 
at  once  the  maker,  the  inspector,  and  the  mover,  of  all 
things.  Water  we  call  the  element  of  one  animal :  air, 
we  say,  is  the  elam^t  of  another ;  (he  vitiil  presence  <>f 
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Gad  himself  is  the  unirprsal  clomenf,  in  which  all  linnf 

creatures   "  liT};  and  move  and  hare  their  being." 

This  is  (he  voice  of  rcxsoii  and  philosophf,  as  well  ai 
of  scri]}(iirc.  He,  that  made  all  things,  miiKt  be  every 
■noineiit  ntcessary,  to  the  snppvrt  of  CTery  thing.  As, 
accordiag  to  (itat  particular  coaslilntion  of  nature,  undet 
which  we  live,  when  you  lift  with  your  hand  a  body 
high  in  the  i^r,  if  you  wish  to  prolung  its  eleTation,  yoa 
must  not  only  lift  itthilher,  but  bold  it  there ;  as,  if  yon 
takeaway  your  hand  from  auder  it,  that  instant  it  falls: 
BO,  accordiug  to  the  eternal  nature  of  things,  the  being, 
that  called  us  into  exislrnce,  must  every  tnomcnt  hold  our 
Kout  in  the  life,  to  which  he  hai>  raised  us.  If  he  with- 
draw his  l\and,  we  <Iro|i.  "  <In  his  band  is  the  soul  of 
evLTy  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind," 
Wliatcvcr  we  subsist  upon,  subsists  itself,  upon  bim. 
AH  that  sustain  us,  it  is  God  that  sustains.  Our  depen. 
dance  upon  biro  is  of  the  most  comprchensiTe,  complica- 
ted, and  iirofound  nature.  ^Vhatcver  name  we  give  to  its 
prop,  God  is  the  sta8'  of  erery  life.  That,  whateTer  it 
be,  on  which  it  leans,  leans  upou  him.  When  your  sea- 
;oiH  are  fruitful,  it  is  n»t  only  he  who  corers  your 
Tallies  with  corn,  who  causes  to  rise  the  suns  that  ripen 
it,  who  prevents  your  bread  from  failing;— but  wba 
I'kcs  to  that  bread  its  nutritive , power.  When  your 
cfasens  are  healthful,  it  is  not  only  he  who  preserves 
y»or  ait  from  pollution,  but  who'empowers  the  purest 
air  to  supply  yon  with  life.  When  your  slumbers  are 
sound,  it  is  not  only  he  who  protects  your  pillovr  from 
pain,  but  who  imparts  to  sleep  its  restqralive  property. 
The  civil  polity,  that  defends  your  person  from  Tiolence, 
is  the  result  of  wisdom  which  he  has  illuminated,  and  of 
passions  which  he  has  implanted.  The  medical  art,  thftt 
r^ses  you  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  proceeds  from  un- 
derstandings, which  his  inspiration  hath  given,  and  is 
supplied  with  materials,  which  his  hand  hath  furnished. 
The  arnf,  that  saves  you  from  violent  death^  is  bd  instru* 
mentmade,  and  moved,  by  him. 

So  completely  is  our  breath  in  the  hand  of  God.  Ho 
is  the  soul  within  us ;  he  is  the  sh'teM  without  us :  the 
word  by  which  we  live;  the  word  by  which  we  die.  So 
the  scripture  tells  us  it  is  ;  so  reason  tells  us  it  must  be. 
hl%n,  the  partial  maker  of  a  single  thing,  possesses  but  a 
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putUl  power  over  it;  God,  the  ^prfeet  maker  of  all 
tilings,  must  be  uTery  momeiit  necussary  to  the  support 
of  CTery  thing. 

The  habitual  recollection  (^thiscloseand intimate coa. 
nexioit  bctwcea  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  life,  betwccQ 
the  living  God  and  the  Jiving  creature,  is  what  (  would 
earnestly  iccommend  to  all  before  me,  as  being  adapted, 
in  the  highest  degree,  at  once  to  entertain  the  under- 
standing of  contemplative,  and  gratify  the  h«art  of  affec- 
tionate, piety.  The  perfectly  uninterrupted,  and  the  in- 
finitely extended  activity  of  diTiae  power,  m  the  preser> 
'ratiau'of  universal  nature,  presents  to  reasoa  a  content, 
platien,  of  all  others  the  most  sublime  ;  white  religious 
aeasibility  is  soothed  by  the  idea  of  being  completely  ii) 
the  hand  of  a  power,  to  whom  it  fcets  the  most  animated 
iQitj  and  in  whom  it  reposes  the  mast  trauquil  truak 


V.    Ott  the  respect  due  to  all  men. 

As  all  the  sereral  ranks  of  society  have  an  equal  claini 
to  those  native  qiialilies,  in  which  cons'.its  tiie  dignify  of  _ 
human  nature,  they  are  equally  subject  to  the  weak. 
nesses,  that  constitute  its  humiliation.  The  higher  classes 
«f  human  life  are  po  more  able  than  the  lower,  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  attacks  of  sickness,  or  the  stroke  of 
mortality.  None  of  the  rich,  any  more  than  the  poor, 
can  redeem  his.  brother,  whtm  death  has  hold  of  his  pri- 
soner; and  they  shall  both  lie  down  at  last  in  the  same 
low  bed  together.  They  who  pride  themselves  in  the 
Splendor  of  their  family,  as  well  a^  they  that  are  said 
to  be  basely  born,  are  compelled  to  "  say  to  corruption^ 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  mo- 
therand  ray  sister." 

Tbe  endeavours  of  man  fo  disguise  his  littleness  have 
been  all  in  ysun :  they  have  only  tended  to'  make  it  more 
.  conspicuous.  JIp  has  sought  to  magnify  his  diminutive 
being  by  the  voluminous  drapery  and  plenitude  of  its 
dress ;  to  swell  out  bis  narrow  size  by  the  amplihcatioa 
of  his  possessions ;  as  if  the  branches  of  his  outspread 
property  were  to  be  regarded  as  limbs  of  the  man,  and 
^e  members  of  his  numerous  household  as  the  meni[>4l|} 
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of  liimseU ;  as  if  he  imagined  the  height  of  (he  ground 
upon  which  he  stands  would  be  mistaken  for  bis  own, 
and  supposed  the  lowliness  of  his  head  could  be  lifted  by 
the  loftiness  of  his  roof.-    Alas  !  his  miDuteness,  so  far 
from  having  been  enlarged,  has  been  only  illustrated,  by 
this  tnoat  mistaken  method  of  magnifying  it.     A  little 
object  only  looks  the  less  by  standing  at  the  side  of  « 
large  one.    In  the  Tast  possession  the  possessor  has  beea 
Ifest.     The  dress  of  the  giant  derides  the  dwarf  that  puU 
it  on.     Amid  the  immensity  of  his  grouDd^<,  the  dimen- 
sions of  hit  mansion,  the  magnilade  of  his  equipage, 
the  pigmy  proprietor  appears  like  a  speck.     His  4all 
turrets  and  his  towering  trees  seem  to  look  donn  upon 
hini,  as  be  walks  under  them,  as  upon  a  reptile.     Man 
has  sought,  and   with  similar  success,  to  procure  the 
glory  of  excellence  in  strength,  by  borrowing  the  hands 
of  others;  to  hide  his  individual  impotence  under  the 
collected  power  of  many  servants.     Strange  method  of 
impressing  me  with  an  idea  of  his  dignity !  to  multiply, 
by  sloth  and  by  luxury,  his  necessities  for  theassistancc  of    I 
.his  fellow  creatures,  and  then  presenting  himself  before 
me  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  ministers  to  his  wants,    | 
and  guards  of  his 'weakness!  spreading  ont  before  me, 
ill  full  and  ample  display,  the  wide  extent  of  his  help-     ' 
lessness !  ranging  around  him  the  proofs,  stationing  on     , 
«Tery  side  of  him,  lest  it  should  uot  be  sutBciently  ob- 
vious, the  evidences  of  his  dependence;  as  if  he  veie    i 
ambitious  of  exhibiting,  of  holding  up  his  imbecility  to 
the  notice  of  mankind ;  as  if  he  were  ostentatious  of  his 
insulhoiency  to  the  supply  of  his  desires,  and  the  security 
of  his  person ! — An  equal  increase  of  exposition  to  the 
eye,  instead  of  concealment  from  it,  his  littleness  has     ' 
met,  in  the  high  sounding  names  by  whicb  be  has  been     | 
accosted,  and  the  ceremonies  that  hate  accompanied  ae> 
'cess  to  his  presence.     Many  of  the  salutations  that  hare     ' 
been  addressed  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  sound  like     | 
insult  in  the  ear  of  reflection.     "  Live  for  ever !"  to  a     i 
shadow  beneath  a  canopy !  Sarcaslic  salutatron !  '*  High 
and  mighty,"  to  worms  in  state!  Humiliating  taunt t — 
And  the  instituted  forms  of  introduction  into  their  prr. 
eence,  the  slow  steps,  and  awful  regularity  of  approach, 
Wjtii  which  the  inferior  in  station  has  been  accustomed  to 
dffiwnigh  unto  them,  do  they  not  appoarto  the  thoughtfrtl. 
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pye  a  mockerry  of  mortality,  and  ftcem  as  if  the^  vere 
practised,  instead  of  exalting,  to  ridicule  dust  and  ashes  ? 
Death  enters  their  room  without  any  of  this  ceremony.: 
Sickness  wilt  not  wait  in  the  anticbamber:  Disease  de- 
mands immediate  admission.  To  him  who  thinks  of  thig^ 
the  solemsity  of  haman  access,  the  sublimity  of  human 
greeting,  to  human  grandeur  seem  but  the  grarity  of 
irony.  .: 

From  riches  and  honours  man  may  derive  a  rariety  of 
thiugs.  They  can  afford  to  his  sloth  a  softer  couch;  to 
Jus  appetites  a  wider  range ;  to  his  person  a  broader 
shield  !  to  his  vanity  a  sweeter  incense ;  to  his  curiosity, 
if  he  feel  it,  a  larger  field ;  or  to  his  virtue,  if  he  have 
it,  an  ampler  sphere ;  but  that  virtue  as  they  cannot 
«»ifer  upon  lus' character,  n^lher  can  they  yield  aay 
accession  of  excelteace,  of  any  sort,  to  bis  nature.— - 
They  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  his  statnre ;  one  sinewto  hb 
-torn  ;  one  organ  to  his  body ;  or  one  power  to  his  mind- 
But,  so  far  as  superior  station  involves  intellectual  su- 
periority, does  not  this  lay  a  foundation  for  the  pride  of 
(those  who  occupy  it,  'and  justify  them  in  looking  down 
with  disdain  upon  them,  from  whom  they  are  thus  dis. 
.tiii^aished?  May  not  mankind  behold  with  contempt 
.their  inferiors  in  knowledge  1  May  nat  the  enfi^tened 
contemn  the  ignorant?  May  not  the  learned  look  with 
■corn  upon  the  unlettered  ?  May  sot  the  refined  despise 
the  rude  ?  They  would  deserve  to  be  despisad  themselves, 
if  they  did.  This  distinction  of  the  rich  and  great,  if 
they  chance  to  possess  it,  is  adventitious  as  every  other. 
Not  only  their  exterior,  but  their  intrinsic  points  of 
>npen*rUy  are  so.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  elegance  of 
taste,  polish  of  manners,  liberality  of  sentiment,  enlarge- 
ment .of  knowledge,  are  accidents,  as  well  as  wealth  and 
power.  The  same  education  would  have  communicated 
the  same  aceomplishmrals  to  the  poor.  The  same  powers 
of  reasoning,  the  same  seeds  of  taste,  the  same  sparki 
of  wit  uid  fancy,  are  discoverable  in  those  of  low,  as  in 
;them  of  high  condition.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
.thrir  roughness  is  not  incapacity  of  refinement,  Their 
ignorance  is  .not  owing  to  stupidity  of  intellect,  but  to  - 
.the  want  of  opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement. 
1  ,  Let  those,  then,  whose  riches  have  purchased  for  them 
Uie.page  of  knowledge,  regard  with  respect  the  native 
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powers  of  them,  loqhotio  eyes  hbas  never  been  vnroUr^ 
The  (tdy  labourer,  _anll  the  prufesser  fit  science,    belong 
naturally  to  the  same  onJsr  of  intcllieeiieies.     Ctnam. 
stances  and  silualion  have  mode  all  the  dilTereBce  be- 
tween Hiem.    The  tinclerstunding  of  one  has  been  free  to 
walk  wheihur  it  would;  that  of  the  oUh-y  has  been  shut 
«1>,  and  dt'prited  uf  the  liberty  of  i'ant>irg  the  fields  of 
knewlurtgi-.     Suc»ely  has  condemned  it  tn  the  dangeun 
•f  if  norance,  and  then  deS[Mse9  it  for  being  in  the  dark, 
lltany.of  thoKc,  whom  the  pride  of  refiiieuTent  hits  sty  led 
barbarians,   haTi;  contained   ca;  acities,  which,  if    they 
kad  been  called  forth  by  educa'ion,  nonld  linte  exci'ed 
not  only  the  respect,  but  the  aslonishmeiit  of  mankind. 
Nature  has  made  more  statesmen  than  harp  governeit 
Main;  more  generals  than  have  headed  armies ;   mon 
philosophurs  thai)  have  taught ;  iDore  orators  fhan  hate 
iarrangiied;  more  poets    than    hate  ijDn)(.    Wonderful 
talents   for   literalnre,  for  eloquence,  for   ^^cience,    fyr 
^remment,  ha?e  been  prcTenied  from  making  their  ap- 
pearance, by  the  want  of  that,cpltiTation  which  wontd 
iave  drawn  them  forth,  and  erf  that  cofflpeteBce  VbiA 
is  necessary  to  cherish  genius.     There  have  beeti  muJ& 
tndes  that  wonid  hare  added  to  the  sun,  or  have  emlf^ 
lisbed  the  form  of  human  knowledge,  if  tkeir  yObth  hiri 
been  taught  tke  rn<!im*ent3,  and  their  llFe  allowed  tAeto 
IdEHre  to  proiecute  the  pnrsuit  of  it    The  attention  flMt 
Would  hare  been  crowned  with  splendid  successes  in  tBe 
faiqniry  after  trntb,  has  been  all  etpended  in  the  seardi 
•f  bread.     The  curiosity,  that  would  have  penetrated  tb 
AeEecretsof  BBture,  haTee3|>lored  fbe  recesses  of  mind, 
and  compassed  the  records  of  time,  has  been  choked  M 
the  cares  of  -want.     The  fancy,  tbat  would  hare  glowva 
■with  a  tiOTt  drrine,  and  made  a  brilliant  addition  fo  t*e 
blazing  thoughts  and  the  burning  wor<ls  of  tbe  poeticdl 
-world,  has  been  chilled  and  froaeM  by  the  eoM  wimls  fK 
.poverty.     Many  a  one,  who  cannot  read  what  often 
-wrote,  had  the  knowledge  of  elegftett  letters  been  gitwi 
kim,  wotildkimself  have  written  \rh^  ages  might  read 
with  delight.     He  that  ploughs  the  ground,  had  be>stu. 
died  the  heavens,  might  have  understood  the  Stars,  ai 
well  as  he  uBderstands  the  soil.     Many  a  sage  fias  tai» 
hid  in  the  savage,  and  many  a  slave  waa  tmkte  to  ba  an 
enperer. 
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yi.    On  ike  comparative  aum  of  happiness  and  misery/ 
in  the  present  life. 

is  estimating  the  measure  of  miacry  which  the  world 
contains,  we  may  admit  mistake  both  concerning  the  sum 
of  that  ciRCUUSTANcs  which  inspires  it,  tad  the  degree 
in  which  the  circamst»ace  is  accompanied  by  the  sense  of 
it. 

Wc  are  liable  to  tmafine,  that  there  are  more  painful 
SITUATIONS  in  hmnan  tife  than  there  are,  from  a  variety 
•f  causes.  We  arc.  so  formed,  (and  in  this  part,  as  in 
every  other  of  the  human  fabric,  the  wisdom  of  the  liand 
that  constructed  us  is  conspicuous,)  as  to  be  much  mora 
deeply  impressed  by  scenes  of  distress,  than  of  content- 
inent  and  happiness.  Those  th^  rejoice  nant  nothing  , 
pf  Bs,  but  to  rejoictj  along  with  them ;  those  that  weep, 
beside  onr  tears,  want  often  a.  hand  to  wipe  swfty  theirs. 
Nor  is  congrfttulaiioa  so  accessary  to  the  happy,  as  sim^ 
plo  condolence  to  the  distress,  whose  cause  we  cannot 
remove.  For  this  reason,  our  creator  has  ordained, 
that  sympathy  with  sorrow  should  be  i,  more  ponerful 
feeling  thaa  sympathy  with  joy.  In  caneequenCG  of  this^ 
in  cootemplatiag  human  life,  the  afflictions  which  are 
ic&tteied  over  it,  are  the  appearances  that  strike  us 
«i09t.  Those  are  Uie  strong  parts  of  the  jucture;  the 
figurus  that  project  from  the  ptqce>  diat  wtch  and  i>c« 
f  tipy  tlte  eje :  and,  without  attending  to  the  forms  of  fe* 
l^ity,  which  »re  far  more  nameroifs,  but  which  make 
li0re  faint  impresiulaa  BiMD  «s,  we  tijte  the  character  of 
(he  sseoe  ftam  tiioie  part*  ai  it  that  an  most  promioeot 
to  the  eye. 

-  YTcitcn^af  F^alatlve  ronancA  ha,re  co-operated  with 
6ue  tenftency  of  the  misery  of  human  life  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  a(t«Htion^ai)d  leave  the  happiness  of  it  is  the 
back  ground,  by  paipctualLy  bringing  the  former  before 
the  eye  of  thdr  xeaders,  and  preferring  it  as  a  subject  of 
representation.  Aware  that  distress  is  a  more  striking 
And  interesting  object  to  the  human  mind  thao  felicity, 
they  hare  presented  a  multitude  of  sad  and  tragical 
Scenes  to  the  imagination ;  the  collective  impression  of 
wiiich,  assisted  by  a  supposition,  perhaps,  thatthe fiction 
hwjls.foimdatioain  fact,  and  took  its  hint  from  tiuth^ 
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melts  and  blends  itself,  in  a  mind  possessed  of  a  Urely 
fancy,  with  tlie  image  of  actual  life:  what  has  beea 
Strongly  imagined  mixes  itself,  in  the  memory,  with  what 
has  been  really  seen  or  heard :  and  thus  flu;  world  of 
shadows  and  phantoms  stands  befoic  the  eyes  of  tfaoiie, 
who  are  in  habits  of  perusing  tlie  pages  which  paint  fic- 
titious affliction,  as  connected  with  the  region  of  reaiity, 
and  constituting  a  part  of  the  prospect  of  nature.  Poets, 
also,  and  sentimental  writers,  tnfinenced,  in  the  same 
Banner,  by  the  persuasion,  that  gloom  is  more  allied  to 
eloquence  than  gaiety ;  and,  that  to  complain  is  mora 
mgving  than  to  rejoice ;  in  the  reflections  upon  human 
life  which  hare  fallen  from  their  pen»,  have  endeavoured 
to  excite  that  eigh  of  melancholy,  which  sooths  the  sen- 
sibility of  pensive  spirits. 

All  these  causes  ha»e  operated  to  modify  the  fignre 
«f  human  afflictions ;  to  lead  the  imagination  to  dwell 
and  rest  upon  the  pains  of  life,  and  to  take  off  the  atten- 
tion from  its  pleasures.  These  causes  of  misconception 
upon  this  subject  call  aloud  for  counteraction.  While, 
therefore,  these  are  conspiriog  to  confine  your  eye  to 
the  dark  parts  of  human  life,  to  thrust  its  afflictions  be- 
fore yon,  and  to  keep  back  its  brighter  scenes;  its 
brighter  scenes  let  me  be  permitted  to  put  forward ;  to 
pnsb  into  your  liew  that  human  happiness,  which  is  so 
apt  to  retire  from  your  attention;  and  to  entreat  yeu  to 
consider,  what  perhaps  you  may  not  hare  sufficiently  nv 
fiectcd  upon,  or  be  enough  in  the  habit  «f  recollecting; 
what  is  yet  manifest,  at  the  door  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
comparatiTegood  andertl  of  hamanlife;  that,  whatever 
be  the  sum  of  misery  in  the  world,  ^ere  b  a  much  largei 
sum  of  happiness. 

The  weather  is  sometimes  foni ;  bat  it  is  «ften«r  fair. 
Storms  and  hnrricanes  are  frequent;  but  c^ms  are  more 
common.  Thore  is  eome  sickness;  but  there  it  more 
health.  There  is  some  pain ;  bnt  there  b  more  ease. 
There  is  some  mourning;  but  there  is  more  joy.  There 
is  complexional  depression  that  asksj  "  whereftHre  is 
lightgiven  to  him  that  is  in  misery?*'  but  it  bears  no  pro. 
portion  to  the  native  cheerfulness,  which  is  open  to  the 
agreeable  impreseions  of  surronnding  n&tare.  Multi- 
tudes have  been  crushed  under  the  foot  of  cruelly  ;  bnt 
greater  multitudes  have  rcmiuned  nnmtdest^dl  t^  tbe  <y»- 


pressor. .  Many  hare  peristfed  with  hunger  and  naked* 
ness,  but  more  have  been  supplied  with  food  and  rai> 
ttient.'  Some  bave  counted  the  days  of  captiTify ;  but 
the  majority  were  never  in  prison.  Numbers  have  lost 
their  reason ;  but  larger  numbers'hare  retained  it.  The 
Mit  is  long  of  the  forsaken  and  (he  forlorn ;  but  still  loi)> 
ger  is  the  catalogue  oC  those,  that  hare  ncTer  failed,  in 
some  due  or  other,  to  find  a  friend,  Sometimes  we  are 
told  of  towns,  agitated  to  pieces  by  the  terrible  qualLiQg 
of  the  ground ;  but  more  frequently,  of  cities  that  kDO\T 
no  enemies  but  time.  Sometimes,  we  hear  of  ships  that 
are  destroyed  by  the  storm ;  but  more  commonly  of  its. 
sels  that  arrive  safely  in  port.  We  bare  read,  and  reaA 
with  horror,  of  failing  harvests;  our  hair  has  stood  np^ 
our  pulses  ha»e  stopped,  ever  the  horrible  picture  of 
famine ;  the  craving  of  factitious  delicacy  for  food  offen- 
sive to  plaia.fed  naturel  the  frightful  conflict  between 
the  force  of  affection,  and  the  phrctasy  of  want !  betweea 
the  agonies  of  hunger,  and  of  the  heart  !■  ■■but,  fruitful 
seasons,  an-J  shouting  reapers,  and  "  hearts  filled  with 
food  and  gladness,"  are  the  cheerful  forms,  with  which 
mankind  have  been  familiar.  We  have  trembled  to  con> 
template  the  terrible  6gure  of  pestilence,  '*  walking  ia 
darkness;"  travelling  through  the  air  in  awful  iavisibi* 
lity;  striking  with  an  unseen  hand,  and  strewing  the 
Street  wilh  dead :  but  the  accounts,  that  have  most  oc- 
cupied our  attention,  bare  been  of  benignant  constituti- 
ons in  nature  ;  of  qualities  in  things  that  are  calculated  ts 
recall  departed  health,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  man ;  of  . 
restorative  temperatures  of  iur;  of  kindly  and  geni^ 
climes;  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  of  physical  fountains. 
A  melancholy  proportion  of  mankind  have  perished  by' 
the  sword ;  or  taken  from  its  edge  the  worse  than  mor- 
tal wound;  or  pined  in  the' Sickness  attendant  on  its 
way;  or  deplored  the  plunder  and  desolation  it  has 
■pread  over  their  plains ;  or,  at  a  distance  from  th^  the- 
atre of  its  ravages,  been  pierced  thiongb,  by  its  stroke, 
with  sorrows  far  sharper  than  its  point :— but  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  passed  their  day*  in  the  seat  of 
peace;  sat  under  tbrtr  roofs  in  tereni^  and  security  ; 
reaped  tlMir  fidds  without  any  fear  of  the  soldier's  sic- 
kle or  his  Same ;  exercised  th«r  affectioas  in  social  wni- 
«as,'th«t  ha*«  felbno  cut  bnt  fiOA  nature's  hand;  asd 
l5 
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resigAcd  tbrir  breath  tX  last  in  tie  quiet  and  doswsth 
b«d. 

If  «e  tliHs  snirey  the  checlcered  face  of  hsman  life  at 
large,  we  sfeall  find  its  bright  spaces  more  numerous  thao 
its  shadowi.  Congratulation  is  more  exercised  than  pity. 
The  couatcnancM  that  hare  Sorrow  upon  th,ein^  are 
fewer  thaji  the  faces  which  do  not  want  te  Ite  wjped. 
And  if  the  whoie  histories  of  individuals  whom  we  Bee 
hi  circumstances  of  distress  were  to  be  Jaid  before  us, 
perhaps,  we  should  find  few  of  tfacni,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  gr«a,ter  Dumber  of  pleasant  than  painful  passages : 
in  which  Ihpre  was  not,  upon  the  whole,  more  cheerful- 
Bess  than  depession;  more  trauquiliity  than  trooblu 
more  corporal  ease  than  saA'ci-ance.  What^rcr  pain 
whatever  care  may  lie  in  wait  for  the  man, — childhood 
sireless  and  sporliire;  "  a  stranger  yet  to  pain. 
Whaterrr  clonds  remain  for  the  brow  of  manhood,  the 
forehead  of  youth  is  dear  and  smooth.  The  first  yeara 
•f  almost  erery  life,  howcTer  dark  and  stormy  it  after- 
ward  becomes,  are  all  sunshine  and  serenity.  Then,  at 
least,  how  many  soever  the  sickBCSses,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  atrficitudes,  th«  "  months  of  vanity,"  and  tbe 
"  wewisome  nights,"  that  await  n^turer  years,— then, 
at  least,  every  pulse  is  health;  every  pillow,  peaces 
every  feeling,  n^tarej  erery  object,  novelty;  evei^ 
pt^spect,  hope! 


VII.    Emiuoui  viewt  of  the  ht^piaesB  aittmUKg 
virtue  and  viie, 

I  coRmiK  myself  to  those-  (3^  view^  of  the.ean|)aT»> 
tite  hap}>iBcn  af  virtue  aad  f'tae  ia  the  present  warl^ 
discovered  tf  tke  dacton  ftf  the  lattec,  wbieb-.piocMd. 
from  Inafqaainlmaee  with  the  infini^aces  ot  tJUiiteofpaHtB: 
characters  npoo  the  meitM^  (uxd  their  mere  secrai  ami 
oteult  effects  ttpwi  the  animal  ei^yra^st  o£  uaa;  that 
eiTon^us  judgneot which  aptinfffi^ ^wtfrsm  deficiency  vf 
attention  to  evidence  tint  b  lie£»re  the  mtad,  but  ttatt  A» 
wont  of  proofs  tbeoueivet;  proofs,  which,  though  Ougf  ■ 
are  to  be  procaced,  liAe  fliFvar  lM«a  coll«et«d  widfMb 
seated  tm  their  wadnslantoig,  eittei  J»y  ti>eB»ih».»r  Igr 


Otfaeri ;  in  short,  that  wrong  judgment  which  arises  froA 
ignorance ;  ignorance  of  the  natura  of  man,  of  the  aa^ 
ture  of  happiness,  aaii  the  absolute  necessity  of  Tirtue  to 
the  happiness  of  such  a  creature. 

He  who  determines  to  lead  a  lifeof  indolence,  or  of  li. 
centious  pleasure,  or  to  devote  his  days  to  the  pursuits  uf 
^iVarice,  or  of  ambifiun,  does  not  know,  at  the  time  that 
he'  l^ruis  this  dc termination,  that  the  certain  attendants 
Uf)on- intemperance,  if  it  should  not  be  attended  by  nn^ 
timely  mortality,  are  satiety,  languor,  and  dull  ci)joy> 
ment ;  the  death  of  vivacity,  if  not  of  life ;  the  expiration 
of  the  -tpirit,  if  not  of  -the  breath  of  existence :  that  tlie 
infallilik-andiiiTariableefrect  of  inactivity  is  melancholy  f 
that  the  immoderate  desire  of  snperfluops  possessionS| 
even  when  crowned  with'prosperity,  must  be  accompft> 
nled  witli  anxiety,  with  dissatisfaction,  and,  while  asin^ 
gli^supcrior  can  be  seen  in  the  fortune,  the  fame,  or  tl)« 
power,  upon  which  the  supreme  afTcctions  ^re  placed^ 
with  the  fretfulness  of  envy:  that  evil  passions  eanno^ 
even  in  the  smoothest  situations  in  which  human  life  caq 
lap  them,  lind  a  secure  assylum  from  the  roughnesses  thdt 
irrita^  and  torment  thi!m :  that  conscience,  even  tviieit 
most  succe^fully  muffled,  must,  at  moments,  reeover  hot 
Voice,  remonstrate  with  all  her  autliority,  and  reprovs 
with  all  her  thunder,  so  as  to  disturb  the  repoae  of  thB 
most  tranquil,  and  embitter  the  reward  of  the  most  anei 
cessful  guilt.  Such  a  one  does  not  know,  when  he  thus 
dedicates  his  life  to  fotly,  in  consequence  of  having  tt* 
oeived  no  convincing  inirtruction  from  others,  and  havinf 
made  na  close  observations  himself  concernmg  bnmait 
nature,  that  temperate  pleasures,  ionocent  emploj'menr, 
moderate  desires,  generous  affections,  and  on 'approving' 
Mnscience,  compose  the  guateat  prek«tt  bappimfii  «|' 
which  man  is  eapable. 

'  U'poirentering  the  world,  he  is  deceived  by  ^e  dresiei{ 
he  -b  daulad  by  the  glane  ot  thii^,  He  **  loeketh 
upon  their  outwarA'app^r^aoe,"  and  is  imposed  upon ' 
iiy  their  pla«sible  snrfaees.  He  mistakes  he^ht  of  tta- 
tien,  for  superiority  tocacei  afilnence  of  psfiiessioM,  fot 
fnlness  of  joy ;  the  arm  of  power,  for  capacity  to  execute 
whatever  inclination  can  prompt.  He  has  ao  idea  of  the 
indigence  which  it  is  possible  ftifthe  rich,  or  of  the  im- 
potence which  it  ii  possible  for  the  great,  to  experience. 


He  has  heard  nf  the  toils  o?  virtue  to  obtain  her  setiou* 
and  sublime  eiidn,  but  not  of  the  toils  of  Toluptnousness  to 
invent  some  nen  ptcasurt^,  wlien  rhe  world  of  it  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  excess.  Ue  has  heard  of  the  sigh  of  sorrow,  of 
tbesi^afRympathy,  the  sigh  of  penitence,  but  never  of 
the  sigh  of  slotli.  lie  has  been  told  of  the  weight  of  cala- 
mity, but  not  of  the  weight  vf  time.  He  has  often  been  in. 
formed  of  the  wants  of  mankind,  but  has  never  been  led  to 
nnmlHT  among  them  the  want  of  something  to  do ;  a  want 
as  iugiUIy  inscribed  in  miny  a  melancholy  conntenance, 
and  as  painful  to  nature,  as  any  other  necessity.  H« 
has  seen  the  sensualist  at  the  b«nqaetting  board,  but 
never,  in  the  flat  intervals,  that  separate  the  seasons  of 
animated  entertainment.  The  song  of  his  mirth,  the  roar 
of  his  riot,  haVe  reached  his  ear;  but  nut  the  groan  of 
his  solitude,  but  not  the  lamentation  of  his  listless  bour. 
He  has  beheld  the  fire  of<liis  kindled  look,  in  his  eacited 
moment;  but  he  has  not  witnessed  the  dim  eye,  and  the 
dead  dejection  of  his  aching  head.  He  has  seen  the  rick 
man's  house,  the  rich  man's  table,  the  rich  man's  fields, 
the  rich  man's  friends,  but  he  has  not  looked  into  the 
rich  man's  heart  He  has  imagined  the  pleasure  of  flat- 
tered, but  not  the  pain  of  mortified,  pride.  In  contempla. 
ting  the  master  of  the  palace,  he  has  thought  only  of  Heze. 
kiih  indulging  domestic  vanity  in  the  disguise  of  courteous 
hospitality,  and  showing  to  the  admiring  guest  "  all  the 
things  that  are  in  his  house ;"  but  Ahab  returning  home 
•'  heavy  and  sore  displeased,"  is  an  appearance  which 
has  never  presented  itself  in  hit  picture  of  grandeur.  Ib 
painting  to  himself  the  image  of  ambition  that  has  climbed 
with  Successful  feet,  or  of  lust  of  fame,  when  crowned 
with  its  laurel,  he  delineates,  in  his  mind,  a  serene  aifd 
satiiiied  fi^nre,'  looking  dawn  with  delight  from  th« 
heights  of  station,  or  listening  with  transport  to  the  ta. 
bretfi  of  praise  ;  he  bas  not  noticed,  in  snch  situations, 
the  wrathful  and  ruffled  form  of  jealousy,  daKing  from 
her  dark  eye  malignant  looks,  and  casting  from  her  luutd 
the  furions  javelin,  at  a  larger  sharer  in  tbc  breath  of 
celebiation,  or  in  the  ribaiub  of  honour. 
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"VIII.    On  the  laperioritii  of  sacred  khtori/  and  chris- 
tia/i  philosophy. 

In  ttle  histories  which  have  been  left  us  by  men,  we  see 
□olbing  but  the  agency  of  man.  They  are  men  who  ob- 
tain the  fictorii-s,  who  lake  towns,  who  subdue  kjng- 
dom>,  who  dethrone  sovereigns,  to  cIcT.ite  theuisclves  to 
the  supremo  poAer  :  God  a)»pcars  in  no  pari,  men  are 
the  sole  actors  of  all  these  things.  But  in  the  history  of 
the  holy  books  it  is  God  alone  who  performs  the  whole ; 
Cod  alone  eauseth  kings  to  reign,  placeth  them  ui.on 
thdr  thrones,  or  dcposeth  thKtn  again.  It  is  God  alone 
who  opposeth  the  enenly,  who  sacks  towns,  wfyi  dis. 
poseth  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  who  gireth  peace  or 
excitcth  war:  God  alone  appearelh  in  this  sacred  hi&> 
tory :  it  is  he,  if  I  may  go  speak,  who  is  the  sole  hero. 
The  kings  and  the  conquerors  of  the  eat'th  appear  but  as 
the  ministers  of  his  will.  In  short,  these  dirine  books  nn. 
fold  the  ways  of  providence.  God,  who  conceals  him- 
self in  the  other  events  recorded  in  our  histories,  seems 
to  reveal  himself  in  these :  and  it  is  in  this  book  alone 
that  we  ooght  to  learn  to  read  the  other  histories  which 
men  have  left  us. 

The  holy  books  which  have  preserved  religion  to  out 
times,  contain  the  first  monuments  of  the  origin  of  things^ 
They  are  more  ancient  than  all  the  fabulous  productions 
of  the  human  mind,  which  hare  since,  in  so  melancholy 
a  manner,  amused  the  credulity  of  the  following  ages.— 
And  as  error  always  springs  from  truth,  and  is  a  corrapt 
imitation  of  it,  it  is  in  the  principal  actions  of  this  divine 
history,  that  the  fables  of  )ll|ganism  find  their  foundation  ; 
e«  that  one  may  say,  there  is  no  error  which  pays  not 
thereby  hoinage  to  the  «ntiquiiy  and  authority  of  oHf 
sacred  writings. 

The  sincerity  ofMoses  appears  in  the  sunplicity  of  his 
history.  He  used  no  precautions  to  gain  credit,  because 
he  supposw  those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  not  desiitate 
^f  faith,  and  becaase  he  relates  none  hut  facts  which 
were  publicly  kaowo,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  then 
rather  among  th^r  de«cendentB,  than  to  instruct  that 
generation  in  the  nature  of  them. 

He  concealeth  not  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  ho^ 
^ooki  from  ,th^  people,  lest  they  should  discoier  the 
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faliehood  of  them,  like  is  the  rain  oracles  of  the  Sjbib- 
were  laid  up  with  care  in  the  cafiifol,  which  was  bvalt  to 
keep  up  the  pride  of  thu  Komans,  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  prii'3(:>  alonr,  aiiil  produced  from  time  totime  by 
fragments  to  jusiify  to  the  minds  of  (h^  people,  either  a- 
daogerous  entcrpnzc,  or  an  unjust  war.  Here  Ihc  pro- 
phetic books  Here  daily  read  I)y  a  whole  people;  the 
yoang  and  old,  the  women  and  children,  the  priests  and 
the  common  people,  Ihe  kings  and  subjects,  were  bound 
uilhout  ceasing  to  have  them  in  their  hands;  eTerj  one 
had  a  right  to  study  their  duty,  and  to  discover  their 
hopes  tber(>.  Far  from  flattering  their  pride,  they  de> 
dared  fully  the  ingralilude  of  their  fathers;  they  ana- 
nounct'd  in  erery  page  their  misfortunes  to  be  the  just 
chastisement  of  their  crimeH;  tliey  reproached  kings  with 
their  lewdness;  priests  with  their  injustice;  the  great 
with  their  profusion;  the  people  with  their  incoustaacy 
and  infidelity,  and  this  no twilhs landing  these  holy  books 
were  dear  to  thtm;  and  by  the- oracles  which  they  sair 
there  to  be  accomplished  every  day,  they  waited  with- 
confidence  the  fullilnicnt  of  those  of  which  all  the  world 
at  this  day  are  Ihe  witnesses. — 

There  is  a  nobleness,  and  an  elevation  in  tfae  maxims^ 
»f  the  gospel,  to  which  mean  and  grovelling  minds  cam 
not  al  Iain.    The  religion  which  forms  great  souls,  appears 
to  he  made  only  for  them  :  and  in  order  to  be  great,  or-  . 
to  beeome  so,  there  is  a  necessity  of  being  a  ehristian.— • 

Philosophy  discovered  the  shame  of  the  passions;  bnt 
she  did  not  teach  how  to  conqaer  them  :  her  pompous 
precepts  were  vather  the  eulogium  of  virtue,  than  the 
remedy  of  noe.  It  was  ei^n  necessary  for  tiie  glor]r 
and  triumph  of  religien,  tifn  the  greatest  geniuses,-  and 
all  the  power  of  human  reason  shootd  hare  exhausted 
themselvvB,  in  order  to  render  men  TlrtnenS'.  If  tbe 
Socrateses  and  the  Plafos,  had  not  been'  teachers  of  tit* 
world  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  not  in  vain  attempted 
to  regulate  manners,  and  correct  men  by.the  sol£  forct 
of  reason,  man  might  hattt  been  able  to  do'ltondn'  by 
bis  virtue  to  the  superiority  of  reason,  or  the  btatcty  m 
Virtue  itself:  but  these  preachen  of  wisdom  did'  Ml- 
make  wise  men  ;  and  it  was  neeq^sary  that  tfc^  T^n  efforts 
»f  philoEophjr  should  prepare  new  triomphs  for  KTaCc. 

In  short,  it  was  religion,  wtit*  exhibited  to  tilb  iMrW 
a6  true  idse  man,  so  long  sIdm  nunuieid  t»  ni,  by  st 


the  pomp  ahd  parade  of  human  t'eason.  She  hats  not 
limited  alt  hor  glory,  like  philusophj',  to  the  essay  of 
hardly  forming  oau  sage  in  a  cinlury  amongst  mtn  :  site 
hath  peopled  with  them  citiei^,  umpires,  desarts ;  aii4 
the  whole  uuiicr&e  has  J>een  to  her  another  Lycaium, 
where  in  the  midst  of  public  places  she  hath  preached 
'wisdom  to  all  maakin,.t.  it  is  not  enly  amongst  the 
s)09t'poUte  nations  thatehe  hath  ,chosen  her  nise  men't 
the  Greek  and  Barbarian,  the  [laman  and  Scythian,  hath 
been  e^aally  called  to  her  divine  pbiioso;>hy  :  it  is  not 
only  for  the  karned  that  she  hath  reserved  the  sublims 
knowledge  of  her  raystei'ies;  the  simple  have  prophesied 
as  well  as  the  sage ;  and  the  ignorant  themselves  have 
become  her  doctors  and  apostles.  It  ivas  necessary  that 
the  trae  wisdom  should  become  the  wisdom  of  all  men. 

But  further  still :  her  doctrine  was  fooltahtiess  in  ap<> 
peamnce;  and  yet,  the  philosophers  submitted  their 
proud  reason  to  this  holy  fully ;  she  announced  nothing 
but  crosses  and  sufferings  ;  and  yet  the  Cxsars  became 
her  disciples.  She  alone  came  to  teach  mankind  that 
chastky,  humility,  temperance  might  be  seated  on  the 
throne,  and  that  tiie  seat  of  the  passions  and  of  pkasures, 
might  become  the  seat  of  Tirtne  and  ianoceoce.  What  tt 
(^ary  ws*  this  for  religion  ! 


tH.  T%6  nttf^st}/  and  supremacy  of  the  scripturts  con- 
fessed bji  a  stitptie. 

I  will  confess,  that-the  majesty  <^  the  Mtriptnres  strikes, 
me  with  admiratioo,  as  tJie  purity  of  the  gospel  hath  its 
itiHuence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philo- 
sopher* with  all  their  pomip  at  diction :  bow  mean,  h»W 
cantesiptible  are  titey  CMnpued  with  the  sCriptHKe !  Ii 
itjiMBlUe  that  a  b«ok,  at  e»ce  svsini^ftod  mUioie^ 
sMttU  be  HereljF  the.  vofk  of  ataa  ?  Is  it  possible ^kat 
Ae  sained  personage^  whose  history  It  coAtaine,  shfuiLd 
bs  JrimieU  a  meu  moo  ?  £kt  wc  itnd  that  he  asMMied  the 
toseefsaeBthiuiaatorfttnbitioussectary?  'Whatsipe^' 
ness,  -what  pufitji  ift  his  naRoert  Whtt  an  affeitii^ 
grataf itTness  in  fail  deliiKrjr !  What  sabliiMty  ia  hi*  nM- 
iml  What  iinfaM*iiild«i  ia  Ui  4Mo«mi^  «*•« 
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presence  cf  mind,  what  subtlety,  what  trutit  in  bis  re- 
plies!  How  great  the  commanil  orer  his  passions! 
Where  is  the  man,  whuru  the  philosapher,  who  could 
so  live,  and  .10  die,  without:  weakness,  and  withont  os. 
tentalion.'  When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good 
man  loadrd  with  all  the;  sha.inc  of  gmit,  yet  meriting  the 
highest  rewards  of  fixlue,  he  describes  exactly  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesns  Christ :  the  resemblance  was  so  striking, 
tlia*  all  the  fathers  |iercci»t;d  it. 

What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be,  to 
compare  (he  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  the  son  of  Mary! 
What  an  intiiiif u  disproportion  there  is  between  tbem ! 
Socrates  ^y'l'S  without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  snp. 
ported  his  character  lo  the  last;  and  if  his  death,  how. 
ever  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  hare  been 
doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  wds  any 
thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said, 
the  theory  of  morals.  Others,  however,  bad  before 
put  them  in  practice  ;  he  had  only  to  say  therefore  what 
they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precepts. 
Aristidcs  had  been  jnst  before  Socrates  defined  justice  ; 
Leonidas  bad  given  up  bis  life  for  his  conntry  befors 
Satrates  declared  patriotism  to  be  a  duty  ;  the  Spartans 
were  a  sober  people  before  Socrates  recommended  so- 
briety; before  he  had  even  de6ned  virtue,  Greece 
abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  where  could  Jesns  learn, 
among  his  competitors,  thatpareand  sublime moraJi^,  of 
which  he  only  hatb  given  both  precept  and  example.  The 
greatest  wisdom  was  made  known  amongst  the  most 
bigotted  fanaticbm,  and  the  siihplicity  of  the  most  heroic 
Tlrtnes  did  honour  t»  the  Tilest  people  on  earth.  The 
death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising  with  bis. 
friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished 
for;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agoniaiug 
puns,  abused,  insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation, 
is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates  in 
receiving  the  cap  of  pobon,  blessed  indeed  the  weepmg 
execntioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesns,  in  the  nidst 
of  excruciafing  tortures,  {wayed  for  his  merciless  tor- 
uentors.  Yes,  if  tbe  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those 
Hf  a  sage,  the  Ufe  and  death  of  Jesns  are  tkose  of  a  God. 
Shall  we  Suppose  the  erangelic  history  a  mere  fiction? 
Indeed,  It  beutf  nst  tlw  narks  of  ficlioB  ;^  <mi  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  Socnktes,  wliich  aeko4y  preiDines  to  ionb^ 
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is  not  so  well '  attested  as  that  of  Jrsus  Christ.  Such  a 
supposition,  iu  fact,  oaly  shifts  the  dilficiilty,  without 
ebviatin'^it;  it  is  more  itirnnceivablu  t)iat  a  nnnabcr  of 
persons  imoiiM  agrra  to  write  such  a  history,  than  that 
one  oiiij-  should  furnish  the  subject  of  it. .  The  Jewish 
authors  were  incapable  of  the  <£etion,  and  strangers  to 
tbo  morality  contained  in  thrgospc),  the  marks  sf  whoso 
truth  arc  so  striking  and  ininiilablfe,  that  the  inrentor 
would  be  a  more  astonbhing  character  than  the  hero. 


X.    Mistakes  in  Judging  of  the  scripture  »tile, 

A  GAEAT  mistake  we  run  info  is,  when  we  inpposs 
that  the  cri'ical  rules  of  eloquence  are  any  ways  neces- 
jary  in  divine  cotn  positions.  The  design  of  God,  in  re- 
cording his  laws,  was  to  inform  oar  understandings,  to. 
cure  our  passions,  x\A  rectify  our  wills ;  and  if  this  end 
tie  but  attained,  it  is  no  great  matter  in  what  form  of 
diction  the  prescription  be  given.  We  never  expect  that 
a  physician's  recei)tt  should  be  wrote  in  a  Ciceronian 
•tile :  and  if  a  lawyer  has  made  ns  a  firm  conyeyance  of 
an  estate,  we  never  inquire,  what  elegancies  there  are  in 
the  writing.  When,  therefore,  God  intends  to  do  us 
far  greater  tilings  than  these ;  when  he  is  delivering  the 
terms  of  our  salvation,  and  prescribing  the  rules  of  our 
duty :  why  should  we  expect  that  he  should  insist  on  the 
niceties  of  stile  and  expression,  aad  not  rather  account 
it  a  diminution  of  his  auchiN'ity,.  to  be  elaborate,  in 
trifles,  when  he  has  the  momentoas  issues  of  anothet 
life  to  command  our  attention^  and  aQ'ect  our  passions  ? 
In  some  of  the  greatest- works  of  nature,  God  has  not 
confined  himself  to  any  such  order  and  exactness.  The 
stars,  we  see,  are  not  cast  into  regular  figures :  lakes 
and  rivers  are  not  bounded  by  straight  lines ;  nor  are  - 
hills  and  mountains  exact  cones  o~  pyramids.  When  a 
mighty  prince  declares  his  will  by  laws  and  edicts  to  his 
tuhjects,  is  he,,  do  we  think,  caruful  at  all  about  a  pure 
■tile,  or  elegant  composition?  Is  not  the  phrase  thought 
proper  enough,  if  it  conveys  as  much  as  was  intended  ? 
And  would  not  the  fine  strains  of  some  modern  critics 
ke  thought  pedantic  and  affocted  on  such  occasions  ? — 
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"Why  then  sliofiild  we  expect-  in  the  oracles  of  God  an 
cxaclnesx  that  houIiI  be  unbecomiQg,  aiy]  beniiath  the 
dignity'  of  an  <^art!ily  monarch,  and  which  bfsrs  no  |jro- 
porrioa  or  resemblance  to  (he  magnilicent  works  of  tlie 
creation  I  \  strict  obserratiftn  of  the  rules  of  grxmnjaf 
and  rhetoric;  in  el«gaateiprt»sions,  harmonious  periods, 
■ud  tecUnTcal  definiiions  and  partitions,  may  gratify  in- 
dx'uil  komu  readers;  but  then  it  must  be  gruited  that  these 
thingKhiive  the  air  of  human  con  tvivance  in  them;  whereu 
in  the  simple,  ucalt'ected,  artless,  unequal,  bold,  figsratiTe 
Itile  of  (he  holy  scriptures,  there  u  a  character  singularly 
freat  and  majestic,  am)  what  looks  more  like  diiioe  in- 
Ipiratio*,  thw  any  other  form  of  compositioa. 

These  obserrations  being  prcmirad,  if  we  shouTd  now 
consider  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  at  it  b  defiBed 
hy  Aristotle  t»  be  a  faculty  of  persuasion,  which  C'levtt 
makes  to  consist  im  three  things,  instractiag,  delighting, 
Vd  muring  onr  readers  or  hearers  mind,  we  shail  bad 
thai,  the  holy  tci^tturei  hare  a  fair  claim  to  these  gerersl 
properties. 

For  where  can  we  meet  with  such  a  plain  repr«TCiitatJ«a 
vf  things,  in  point  of  history,  and  snch  cogent  argoiBcat^ 
te  point  of  precept,  as  this  one  rplnmeforoisbes  vswith  j 
Where  is  thera  a  history  written  more  simply  and  nata. 
xally,  and  at  the  same  time  more  aoMy  and  loftily,  than 
that  of  th&crcaJton  of  the  world  F  Where  ar<  the  g^*etrt 
kssong  of  motality  taHght  with  such  fore*  and  perspicuitf 
(except  in  the  »tmoi»  of  Christ,  and  the  writings  of  tb* 
•poscles)  as  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ?  Where  is  tha 
whdle  coBtpass  of  devutian,  in  the  sereral  forms  of  c«iw 
feasion,  p«tltioa,  sopplication,  thanksgiring,  tows,  aad 
praises,  so  panctnally  taught  us,  as  in  the  birak  of  psaltasf  ' 
Where  are  the  rules  Af  wisdom  and  prudence  so  convioc 
ta^\y  laM  down  as  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  tht 
choice  setbtenccs  of  Ecclesiastes  i  Where  is  Tice  and  im- 
piety of  all  kinds  more  justly  displayed,  and  mon 
fnlly  confuted,  than  in  the  threats  and  adraoiutions  of 
the  pro|ri)ets  ?  And  what  do  the  little  warmths,  which 
maybe  rai'ied  m  the  fancy  by  an  artiticial  composure  and 
tebemcnce  of  slile,  signify  in  compari^ion  of  those  strong 
"tinpulses  and  morcmenis  which  the  holy  scriptures  make 
upon  good  men's  souls,  when  they  represent  the  frightful 
justice  of  an  angry  God  to  stubborn  oflendcrs,  aad^tba 
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bowels  of  his  compassion,  and  un«peskabte  kiadoess,  to 
all  true  penittmfs  ami  faithful  servants  ? 

The  holy,  scripture  indeed  has  none  of  those  flosliy 
crnaments  of  speech,  wherewith  human' compost'ions  So 
plentifully  abound ;  but  then  it  has  a  sulficient  stock  of 
repi  and  peruliar  beauties  to  reconmend  it.  To  give  oiK 
instance  for  all  out  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  bia  fa- 
mily :  the  wtfole  rokliou  indeed  is  extremely  natural: 
but  the  manner  of  bisdiscAveriiig  hinuelf  to  hisbrethrea 
M  iniuiitable.  ^*  And  Joseph  could  no  longer  refr^n 
fiimself— but,  lifting  up  his  Totce  with  tears,  said — 1  an 
Joseph — doth  ray  father  yet  live? — And  his  brcthrea 
could  not  ansiver  him ;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his 
presence.  And  Joseph  said  to  his  brethren,  come  noar 
sue,  I  pray  yon  :  aad  they  came  near,  and  he  s^d,  I  aa 
Joseph— 'yoar  brother — whom  ye  sold  into  Kgyiit."-*-  " 
frothing  certainly  can  be  a  rnore  Hrely  descri^ition  of 
Joseph's  tendir  respect  for  his  father,  and  lore  for  Ui 
-brethren:  and,  ia  like  manner,  when  his  brethren  re>' 
turned,  and  told  their  father  in  what  splendor  and  glory 
fcis  son  Joseph  lived,  k  is  s^,  *'  That  Jacob's  heart 
fwnted,  for  he  beliered  them  not ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
Araggnns  wbfth  J'Oseph.  had  sent  for  him,  the  spirit  of 
Jaooh,  their  father,  rehired ;  and  Israel  said,  it  is  eoongb 
•—Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alire — I  will  go— )tR<l  see  him--*- 
before  1  die."  Here  is  such  a  contrast  of  diSereat  pa^ 
irions,  o(  utt«r  despondency,  dawning  hope,  and  con* 
firmed  faitii,  trinmphsnt  joy,  and  pateraal  affection,  as' 
Ko  orator  in  the  world  could  express  more  moringly,  ■■ 
4  mote  eaay  manner,  or  shorter  compass  of  w«i;ds. 

Hay  more,  had  I  leisure  to  gratify  the  curious,  I  migbt 
eutly   shew,  that  those  very  figures  and   schemes  of 

■peccti,  which  are  so  much  admired  in  'profane  anthers, 
«s  their  great  branties  and  ornaments,  are  nv  where 
more  cottspdcaeus  than  ki  tiie  sacred. 

One  figure,  for  instance,  esteemed  rery  florid  among 

the  masfers  of  art,  is,  when  all  the  members  of  a  period  . 

kegin with  the satoe word.  Thafigureis  called  anaphora; 

atul  yet  (if  I  mistake  not)  the  ISth  psalm  att'ords  as  a 
very  beautiful  passage  'of  this  kind.     **  Lord  who  shall 

aMde  i^  Uiy  tabernacle  ?  Who  shaH  dwell  in  thy  holy 

hill  ?  He  that  walketh  uprightly;  he  that  back-biteth 

tub  with  his  tongue ;  h;  that  maketh  mach  of  them  timt 
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fear  the  Lord;  he  that  swcireth  tahisliurt,  and  changett) 
not;  he  tbat  piittcth  nut  out  his  money  to  nsury,  age 
taketh  reward  against  the  innocent.  He  that  does  these 
things  (hall  nt-Tcr  be  moved." 

The  ancient  oraton  took  a  greftt  deal  of  pride  in 
nnging  finely  their  sntithcta.  Cicero  is  full  of  this,  aad 
uses  it  maiiy  times  ta  a  drgree  of  afiectatiun  .*  and  yet 
I  cannot  find  any  place  whcreia  he  has  surpassed  that 
passage  of  the  prophet.  "  He  that  killeth  an  oi,  is  « 
if  he  slew  a  man  ;  he  that  aacrificelli  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cvt 
-eif  a  dog's  neck  ;  he  that  ofTereth  an  oblation,  as  if  he 
vtfered  swine's  blood."  Bnt  above  all  ether  figures,  that 
whereon  poets  and  orators  lore  chiefty  to  dwell,  is  the 
hypotyposu,  or  lively  dcscriptionj  and  yet  we  shall 
Juirdly  find  in  the  best  clafsic  authors,  any  thing  compa- 
rable, in  this  regard,  to  the  Egyptians'  destruction  in  tj» 
Red  sea,  related  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam;  to. 
the  description  of  the  leviathan  in  Job;  to  the  descent 
of  God,  and  a  storni  at  sea  in  the  psalmist ;  to  the  in- 
trigues of  an  adidteioos  woman  in  the  proverbs  ;  to  the 
pride  of  the  Jewish  ladies  in  Isaiah  ;  and.to  the  plaguy 
-of  locusts  in  Joel;  which  is  represented  like  the  raragiog 
of  a  country  ;  and  storming  a  city  by  an  army  ;  "  A 
fire  devoureth  before  Ihem,  and  behind  them  a  desolate 
wilderness,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them.  Before  theii 
face  peoplcshatl  be  pained;  allfaccs  shall  gatherblackaess. 
They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the  wall 
4ike  men  of  war;  they  shaUmarcherery  one  in  his  way^ 
and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  They  shall  run  U 
and  fro  in  the  city,  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they 
Bhall  climb  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  eat«  into  the 
windows  as  a  thief."  The  description  is  more  remark* 
able,  because  the  analogy  is  carried  quite  throughout 
without  straining,  and  the  whole  processes  of  a  conquu- 
Hig  army  in  Ihe  manner  of  their  march,  their  deatroyiof 
the  provision,  and  burning  the  couHtry,  in  their  scaliag 
the  walls,  breaking  into  houses,  and  running  about  the 
.vanquished  city,  are  fully  delineated  and  set  before  oer 
eyes. 

From  these  few  examples  (for  it  would  he  endless  t» 
proceed  in  instances  of  this  kind)  it  appear^,  that  the 
holy  bible  is  far  from  being  defective  in  point  of  elo- 
quence;  and  (what  is  a  peculiar  commendation  of  it}  itf 
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8it1e  is  fall  of  a.  grateful  rariety ;  sometimes  majestic  at 
becomes  that  **  high  and  holy  one  who  inhabitetb  etcr. 
nity:"  sometimes  so  low  as  to  answer  the  other  part  af 
his  character,  "  whodnelteth  nithhim  tbatisofanhnm- 
ble spirit;"  and,  at  all  times  so  proper,  and  adapted  ss 
TTell  to  the  seTerttI  subjects  it  treats  of,  that  whoever 
considers  it  attentirely,  will  perceive,  in  the  narrative 
parts  of  it,  a  strain  so  simple  and  unatfected;-  in  the  pro- 
phetic and  devotional,  something  so.  animated  and  su- 
blime; and  in  the  doctrinal  and  preceptife,  such  an  air 
tif  dignity  and  aathority,  as  seems  to  speak  its  Migisal 

We  allow  indeed,  that  method  is  an  eteellent  art, 
highly  conducive  to  the  clearness  and  perspicnity  of  dia- 
couree ;  but  then  we  affirm,  that  it  is  an  art  of  modem 
invention  in  comparison  to  the  times  when  the  sacred 
penmen  wrote,  and  incompatible  with  the  manner  of 
writing  which  was  then  in  vogue.  We  indeed  in  Europe, 
who,  in  this  ma'ter,  have  taken  our  examples  from 
Greece,  can  hardly  read  any  thing  with  pleasure  that  is 
not  digested  into'  order,  and  sorted  under  proper  heads ; 
but  the  eastern  nations,  who  were  used  to  a  free  way  of 
disconrse,  and  never  cramped  their  notions  by  methodi- 
cal limitations,  would  have  despised  a  composition  of  this 
kind,  a«  much  as  we  do  a  schoolbaya  theme,*  with  all  the 
formalities,  of  its  exordiums,  ratios,  and  conlirmatioR. 
And  if  this  was  so  precedent  for  other  nations,  mach 
less  can  we  think,  that  God  Almighty's  methods  onght, 

.  tb  be  confined  to  human  laws,  which,  being  designed  for. 
the  narrowness  of  our  conceptions,  might  be  improper  - 
and  injurious  to  his,  whose  "  thonghts  are  as  far  above 
ours,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth." 

The  truth  is,  inspiration  is^  in  some  measure,  the  lan- 
guage of  another  world,  and  carries  in  it  fhe  reasoning  of 

>  spirits,  which,  without  controversy,  is  vastly  different 
fr«m  ou/s.  We  indeed,  to  make  things  lie  plain  before 
our  underslaadings  are  forced  to  sort  them  out  into  dis- 
tinct partitions,  and  consider  them  by  little  and  little, 
that  so  at  last,  by  gradual  advances,  we  may  come  to  a 
.  tolerable  conception  of  them ;  but  this  is  no  argument  for 
us  to  think  that  pure  spirits  do  reason  after  this  manner. 
Their  understandings  are  quick  and  intuitive;  they  see 
the  whole  compass  of  rational  inferencet  at  once;    and 
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fatve  no  need  of  those  little  methodical  dislinctions  wbit^ 
ofteatliiii't  help  thciniiierfectionafffourintcUecli.  Navr^ 
though  we  do  not  assort,  tliat  flie  language  of  the  holy 
serijjtiires  is  an  exact  cop^  of  the  reasoning  of  the  spiri. 
1^1  world  ;  yet  since  they  came  by  the  insptr&tioo  of  th« 
holy  ghttst,  it  ii  but  rsasonabic  to  expect  that  they 
Aould  presL-tvc  some  small  relish  of  it;  as  books  tmis- 
htted  into  aaolbcr  tongue  ulways  retain  some  marks  of 
their  originals.  And  hence  it  comes  lo  pasG,  that  thongh 
the  holy  ghost  does  Toucbssfe  to  speak  in  the  langoage 
of  men,  yet,  in  his  dirine  canpositions,  there  ai«  some 
traces  to  be  found  of  that  hold  and  nnlimited  ratjocina. 
.tion  which  is  t>ecaliar  to  the  heavenly  inbabitantt,  whose 
noble  and  flaming  thoughts  ftra  never  closed  witb  tbft 
cold  and  jejune  Uw'a  of  human  method.     . 


XI.     Tke  prolific  nature  of  vice. 

It  often  hapjiens,  that  the  commiiision  of  oac  crime 
makes  another  necessary,  in  order  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency of  tlie  Urst,  in  the  attainment  of  its  end.  One  bad 
action,  is  found,  of  itstilf,  to  be  incomplete.  It  requires 
either  a  repetition  of  the  sune,  or  the  commission  of 
another,  to  accomplish  the  point  at  which  i(  aims.  Id 
incompetence,  perhaps, -to  the  production  of  the  eflect 
for  which  it  wa«  committed,  was  not  foreseen  :  and  thus 
thk  criminal  linds  himself  drawn,  by  one  deviation  from 
"duty,  into  more  than  he  intended.  By  this  means,  s 
single  step  in  the  path  of  error  is  stretched  to  an  ampl^e 
stride;  a<id  the  mind  is,  in  amanner,  habituated  to  wick* 
edness,  evm  in  thi'  b^inning  of  it.  It  becomes  as  it 
were  depraved,  even  by  a  single  stroke.  In  this  case, 
the  probability  of  ci>ntinuanc«  in  the  path,  that  has  been 
entered,  mnst  be  considered  as  peculiarly  increased.  . 

This  is  frequently  the  case.  The  vices  hang  ti^elher. 
They  help  one  another.  They'  cohere  and  cluster. 
Misfortunes,  says  the  proverb,  seldom  come  alone :  it  is 
mach  more  seldom  that  evil  actions  do.  ''  Rare  are  so- 
litary woes,"  itistrue.;  but  much  rareraresolitary  sins. 
They,  also,  "  love  a  train;"  they  also,  "  tread  each 
,  other's  heel."    He  that  s^eks  to  sejiarate  uae  iron  the 
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wtst,  to  take  oae  to  bin  and  ke«p  ofT all  tbe  others;  witl 
fiod  the  niediuted  exclusion  imjiraclu'able.  Can  he, 
■who  spens  his  door  to  a  concourse  of  people  tvithoat, 
preatin;;  for  admitUDCi!,  be  sure  uf  admitting  only  one? 
He,  that  opens  his  heart  to  one  bad  action,  will,  in  the 
same  manner,  And  many  enter  atotig  nith  it.  His  breast 
will  become  full  of  evil,  when  be  intended  only  to  harq 
entertained  a  5in^le  sin. 

Most  criminal  acts,  when  they  seek  the  alliance  of  no 
other,  conr(  the  concurrence  of  falsehood.  This  is  nsu. 
«lly  coupled  with  breaches  «f  dnty,  that  are  most  de- 
tached and  insulted.  *'■  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  ul 
slay  him,"  tiaid  the  soDs  of  Jacob  to  one  another,  '*  and 
cast  him  into  some  pit.  and  we  will  saj/  somecTil  beast 
hath  devoured  him."  When  in  the  pursnit  of  any  sinJ 
gle  point,  bj  criminal  means,  there  is  no  other  succes«oa 
of  cTil  to  evil,  this  short  and  sim^je  procession  com^ 
mouly  takes  place- 
When  the  original  crimeisfalshooi),  in  order  toanswcr 
some  sinister  purpose,  it  frequenfly  happens,  that  one  de. 
parturefroni  truth  isnotsufficicnt<  a  accomplish  the  point. 
Sometimes  there  is  need  of  a  Frequent  repetition^  of  the, 
same  Tiolation  of  veracity.  Peter  most  thrice  deny, 
that  he  knew  his  master.  This  necessity  often  occurs  to 
hitn,  who  sloops  to  say  what  is  not  true,  lie  thoxi^bt, 
perhaps,  as  Peter  thought,  that  a  single  declaration  would 
have  done.  He  finds  himself  qut^oned  by  dilTerent 
persons ;  to  different  persons  the  lie  must  be  told. 
Sometimes  recourse  mast  be  had  to  the  fabrication  of 
another,  in  order  to  support  the  Grst.  And,  thus,  the 
Bahappy  wanderer  from  trath  tinda  it  frequently  neces- 
sary to  put  together  a  phalanx  of  falshooU  ;  to  compose 
a  complicated  system  of  deceit,  in  order  to  defend  and 
cuTer  the  original  deceit  from  detertion. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  is  often  found,  that  one  act  of 
Tiolencc  calls  uaexpectedly  for  another,  in  order  to  ren> 
der  it  conplete,  Robbery,  a  first  robbery,  has  some, 
times  teriainatcd  in  murder,  when  nothing  wasfarther 
from  the  original  intent  of  therobber,  than  that  frightful 
act :  when  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  did  it, 
the  proposal  of  such  an  act  woald  haT%  made  every  hair  - 
of  his  head  stand  up,  and  driven  every  drop  of  bto«d 
fjorahis  check;  wheti,  even  the  moment  bifore  kedidit> 
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the  idea-  of  such  a  deed  entered  not  into  his  heart.  Pe- 
'  cuniary  embarrassment  prevails  upoa  him  to  make  an 
essay  of  force  upon  the  traTdler's  puree.  He  goes  forth 
from  the  Tillage  where  he  dwells,  iolcndJni;  onJy  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  prepent  difficulty,  aiid  then  return 
to  the  hamlet,  and  lead  an  innocent  and  reputable  life. 
O!  for  a  warning  Toice,  to  teil  him  the  horror  that 
awaits  him!  to  tell  him,  how  much  deeper  than  he 
dreams,  he  is  going  to  plunge  himself  into  gnilt  1  Unex- 
pected resistavce  from  the  passenger  he  selects  to  pton. 
der  exasperates  bis  passions^  anA  hurries  his  hand  to  a 
fatal  violence;  or  a  declaration,  equally  unlooked  for, 
of  a  knowledge  of  his  person,  suddenly  suggests  to  him 
the  horrid  idea  of  taking  away  the  breath,  that  may  bear 
testimony  against  him.     This  is  notincommon  caee. 

One  sanguinary  act,  in  which  more  than  one  was 
conceirnsd,  is  often  followed  by  another,  to  prevent  the 
dipcovry  of  (he  first.  The  first  was  all  that  was  pro- 
jected  by  either  of  the'party.  The  second  was  a  secoa. 
dary  suggestion.  Theaccotnplice  may  betray  the  secret, 
from  imprudtnce;  from  remorse;  fromreTenge;  in  the 
moment  of  mad  resentment ;  the  only  means  are  em- 
played  to  remore  t^l  possibility  of  such  a  tommunic^ 
tion. 

Innumerable  are  the  nays,  in  which  injury  seeks  the 
support  of  injury.  When  David  had  invaded  Uriah's 
bed,  he  must  next  invade  his  person.  He  must  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  the  first  injustice,  by  the  per- 
petration of.  the  second.  After  having  rendered  the 
greatest  of  all  wr«ngs,  he  must  close  thejip  of  complain^ 
by  sealing  it  in  everlasting  silence.  He  must  put  the 
hand  of  death  upon  the  mouth  of  reproach ;  and  throw 
the  chain  of  mortality  upon  the  arm  of  brave  revenge. 
And  this  inhuman  deed  he  must  do,  in  order  to  secure 
himself,  in  the  most  base,  and  cowardly  manner. 

The  productive  and  prolific  nature  of  vice,  in  this  re. 
spect,  is  strikingly,  though  terribly,  illustrated,  in  the 
picture  which  your  gnat  dramatist  has,  drawn,  of  him, 
who,  inviolationot'the  laws  of  hospitality,  consanguinity, 
gratitude,  and  loyalty,  is  represented,  in  the  all-thrilling 
page  »f  that  great  lord  of  every  bosom,  as  being  instiga- 
ted by  ambition,  to  '■'■  hold  the  knife,"  at  dead  of  night, 
.  over  hisgiiest,  his  kinsman,  his  benefactor,  and  his  prince. 


This  aci,  though,  in  itsr\(,  an  act  of  cnniiilicatcd  guilt, 
is  yet  comi'liiatcd  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  in  or- 
der to  coinjiifti'  the  accomplishmpBt  of  (he  purposi-  it  was 
io  answer.  When  he  has  pcrpclrated  this  divil,  the  on!y 
riiic  that  rntcrcU  into  his  original  intention,  he  linds^  that 
if  iic  mean  lo  attain  his  end,  the  work  of  death  is  but  be. 
gun.  In  order  to  prevent  a  discovery  of  his  guilt,  and 
to  secure  the  crown  it  has  placed  upon  his  i»row,  he  per. 
reives,  that  he  niu:it  pass  through  a  tragical  process,  and 
■wadtf  through  a  sea  of  b!ood.  The  words  wTiich  the' 
iLulhor  puts  into  his  mouth,  to  express  his  resolution  to 
persevere  in  tlic  black  business  upon  nhicb  lie  had  en> 
tered,  cont^n  the  sentiment  I  am  attempting  to  illustrate : 
"  Things  bad  begun  make  (liemsplves  strong  bj  ill."' 
The  same  sort  of  link  and  aliianre,  which  subsists  be* 
twecn  single  acts  of  vice,,subsista  also  between  dilTereni 
couasEs  of  vicious  conduct.  The  ruling  passion,  what, 
ever  it  be,  seeks  the  assistance  of  practices,  which  it  doca 
not  itself  directly  prompt.  One  eril  habit  calls,  after  a 
lime,  for  the  concurrence,  and  co-operatiOn  of  another 
evil  habit,  in  order  io  attain  its  end.  A  train  of  one 
kind  of  criminal  actions  roquires  the  ministration  of  a 
train  of  another  kind. 

He,  who  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  pleasure^  engages  in  the 
pursuit,  under  the  idea  of  contracting  only  sensual  guilt; 
which,  he  prevails  upon  himself  to  believe,  is  no  guilt  at 
all.  He  calls  it  folly;  he  calls  it  vivacity;  ho  calls  it 
spirit;  or,  whatever  be  its  admitted  impropriety,  in  the 
eye  of  stern  and  strict  reason,  he  boasts  of  his  social  in- 
itocencc;  perhaps  of  his ^oct'uf  mfjiit.  "  Ingratifying 
my  sensual  appetites,"  he  says,  "  1  injure  nobody.  lam 
no  one's  enemy.  Ilcaren  forbid,  I  should  act,  in  any  case, 
inconsistently  with  the  strictest  principles  of  integrity  ; 
wil  h  the  nicest  rules  of  honour.  Justice  I  revere ;  genero- 
sity I  adore;  my  donative  is  everat  theserviccof  necessity : 
Ro  frieud,  that  comes  to  my  door,  in  the  Jay  of  his  dis< 
tress,  shall  ever  find  any  coolness  in  my  look ;  I  am 
ready  to  divide  my  last  crumb  with  a  companion  in  pe- 
nury and  wretchedness ;  where  is  the  harm;  Vho  is  hurt; 

.     if  1  strew  my  short  passage  to  the  grave  with  as  many 
flowers  as  I  am  able  to  scatter  along  it  ? — If,  by  my  ex- 

.     Cfsscs,  my  health  is  impaired,  who  but  my/clj  is  injured,  - 
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Vfhoetge  bos  any  reason  to  complain !  I  'bring  no  iti' 
Srmitiesupon^ou;  tbey  are  not ^our*  spirits  I  exbanst:, 
it  is  not  i/our  life  that  I'shorten." 

This  is  a  specious,  it  is  a  sparkling,  style.  It  has 
dazzled  man^  a  joTenile  anderstanding.  But  att«id  » 
little.  A >* ait  the  sequel  of  the  sociti,  sensualii't ;  of 
the  BEVETOLENT  co^ujiftfar^y  the  JUST,  the  oenerous^ 
the  HONotJBABLE,  loneT  oj  pleasure.  He  that  loxetb  it 
too  well,  and  too  long,  becomes  a  poorman.  Profusion 
redaces  his  store,  so  as  to  call  for  an  immediate  retrench^ 
mcnt  of  his  expenses.  His  appetites,  clamorons  for  their 
accustomed  food,  refuse  to  be  pacified  without  it.  Thej 
demand  to  be  satisfied,  nith  a  voice,  he  wants  the  forti- 
tude to  oppose.  He  can  now  no  longer  satisfy  them^ 
without  proceeding  to  a  breach  of  the  soci^  duties ;  vitli> 
out  keeping  back  what  be  owes  to  those,  who  have  sup- 
plied his  luxurious  accoDimixtatioos ;  9 ith out  applying 
to  his  own  use  what  was  trusted  to  his  hand ;  without 
setting  to  sale,  if  he  possess  a  seat,  his  suffrage,  iu  the 
senate;  without  carrying  that  integrity,  which  '^  can* 
not  be  gotten  for  gold,"  to  the  political  market}  witli- 
out  taking  the  bread  of  his  family  to  the  table  of  fortune; 
without  leaving  it  to  the  determination  of  a  die,  whether 
his  posterity  shall  be  beggars  or  not.  In  order  to  con-, 
tinue  a  sensualist,  be  nmst  now  become  ajobber,  atrEii> 
tor,  a  savage. 


DRAMATIC, 


RULES  FOR  EXPRESSING  ACCURATELY  THE 

PRLVCIPAL  P  iS^IONS  AND  HUMOURS 

WHICH  OCCUR  IN  THE  FOL- 

■    LOWING  EXAMPLES. 


NATURE  has  glTcn  to  eyery  emotion  of  the  mimJ  1(9 
proper  outward  expression,  in  sueli  manner,  that  what 
snits  ONE,  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  accommodated  to 
ANOTH'En.  Children  at  three  years  of  age  express  th^r 
grief  in  a  tone  of  Tutce,  and  with  an  action  totally  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  they  use  to  express  their  aoger,  and 
they  utter  their  joy  in  a  manner  different  from  both. 
Nor  do  they  ever  by  mistatte,  apply  one  in  place  of  ano.^ 
thcr.  From  hence,  that  is,  from  nature,  is  to  be  de- 
duced the  whole  art  of  spealciag  properly:  what  wo 
mean  does  not  ao  much  depend  upon  the  words  we  speak, 
as  on  our  manaer  of  speaking  them  ;  and  accordingly  in 
life,  the  greatest  attcntton  is  paid  to  this,  as  expressive 
of  what  onr  words  often  give  no  indicaiion  of;  thus  na- 
ture lixes  the  outward  expression  of  eTery  intention  or 
eentiinent  of  the  minJ.  Art  only  adds  gracefulness  to 
what  nature  leads  to.  As  nature  has  determined  that 
nan  shal{  walk  on  his  feet,  not  his  hands ;  art  teaches  hira 
to  walk  gracefully.  > 

Every  part  of  the  human  frame  contributes  to  express 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  to  shew  in 
(Cneral  its  present  state.  The  head  is  sometitnes  erected, 
sometimes  hung  down,  sometimes  drawn  suddenly  back 
with  arf  ur  of  disdain,  sometimes  shews  by  a  nod  a  par. 
,  ttcular  person,  or  object;  gires  assent  or  denial,  by  dif- 
ferent motions ;  threatens  by  one  sort  of  raovement,  ap-  . 
f  roves  by  aoothcr,  and  expresses  suspicion  by  a  (hir^ 
u2 
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The  arms  are  samelimca  both  thrown  out,  sometimes  the 
riijht  hand  alone.  Snmeltmes  they  are  lifted  up  as  high 
as  tlio  face,  to  eKprcs«  wonder,  sometimes  held  ont  befora 
the  breast,  to  i>liew  fear;  spread  forth  with  the  hand 
open,  to  express  desire  or  afl'cction  ;  the  hand  clapped 
in  snrprizc,  and  in  sudden  joy  and  RrU-f;  the  right  band' 
clenched,  artd  the  arms  brandished,  to  threaten ;  the  two 
arms  set  a-kimbo,  to  look  big,  and  express  contempt  or 
conrage.  With  the  hands,  astjnintiliansays,  we  solicit, 
M'C  refuse,  we  promise,  we  threaten,  we  dismiss,  we  m- 
vite,  we  infreaf,  we  express  aversion,  fear,  doubting,  de* 
iiial,  asking,  aflirmation,  negation,  joy,  grief,  confession, 
I)enitenee.  V/iih  the  bandti  wc  describe  and  point  oat 
all  circunistaures  uf  time,  place,  and  manner  of  what  wc 
relate ;  we  excite  the  passions  of  others  and  sooth  them, 
we  approve  and  disap|.>rove,  permit,  or  prohibit,  admire, 
or  ""despise.  The  bands  serve  iis  instead  of  many  sorts  of 
words,  and  it  here  the  language  of  the  tongue  is  unknonn, 
that  of  tlic  hands  is  understood,  lieing  universal,  and 
rommon  to  al)  nations. 

The  legs  advance,  or  retreat,  to  express  desire,  or 
aversion,  love,  or  haired,  courage,  or  fear,  and  produce 
exultation,  or  leaping  in  sudden  joy;  and  the  stamping 
of  the  foot  expresses  eamcstness-,  anger,  and  threaten- 
ing. 

Especially  the  face,  being  furnished  with  a  variety  of 
muscles,  dous  more  in  expressing  the  passions  of  the 
mind,  than  the  whole  hnman  frame  besides.  The  change 
of  colour  (in.whtte  people)  shews,  by  turns,  anger  by 
redness,'  and  snmefinies  by  paleness,  fear  likewise  by 
paleness,  and  shame  byblashtng;  every  feature  contri' 
butes  its  part.  The  mouth  open,  sheHS  one  state  of  the 
mind;  shut,  another;  the  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  ano- 
ther. The  forehead  smooth,  and  eyebrows  arched  and 
easy,  shew  tranquillity  or  joy.  Mirth  opens  the  mouth 
towards  tho  ears,  crisps  the  nose,  half  shuts  the  eyes,  and 
sometimes  fills  them  with  tears.  The  front  wrinkled 
into  frowns  and  the  eyebrows  overhanging  the  eyes,  like 
clouds,  fraught  with  tempest,  shew  amind  agitated  nith 
fury.  Above  all,  the  eye  shews  the  viry  spirit  in  a  vi- 
&ibli!  A)rm.  In  every  different  state  of  the  mind,  it  as. 
Sitmes  a  dill'erent  appearance,  Joy.  brightens  and  opens 
it.     Grief  half  closes,  and  drowns  it  in  tears.     Hatred 
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and  anger  flash  from  it  like  lightning.  Lore  darts  from 
it  in  glances,  likit  the  orient  be:ini.  Jcaloiisv,  and 
squinting  tnyj',  dart  their  contagious  blasts  from  the  eye. 
And  devotion  raises  it  to  the  skies,  as  if  the  soul  of  the 
hely  man  webf.  uoiNfi  to  take  its  if.ir.iiT  (o  heaven. 

The  followiii-g  are  1  btlicFc  the  priitdpal  passions, 
humours,  sentiinents,  and  intentions,  which  ari^  to  bf 
espre&sed  by  specdi  and  action-.  And  I  hope  L  nill  be 
allowed  by  the  reader,  tbttt  it  is  ntiarly  in  the  following 
nuuMier,  that  nature  expresses  them. 
TJtANQUILLITV, 

Or  apathy,  appears  by  the  composure  of  the  counte- 
nance and  gi:neral  repose  of  the  body  and  timbs  without 
the  eserliou  of  any  one  muscle.  The  countenance  open ; 
the  forehead  smooth ;  the  eyebrows  arched ;  the  month 
just  not  shut,  and  the  eyes  passing  with  an  easy  motion 
from  objccc  to  object,  but  not  dwelling  lon^'  upon  any 
(me. 

CHEER  FULSKSS, 

Adds  a  smile,  opeiring  the  mouth   a  liftle  morf, 

aiiRTii, 

Or  laugliter,  o-pcns  the  uiouth  still  tuore  towards  the 
ears  ;  crisps  the  nose ;  lessens  tlie  aperture  of  the  eyes, 
and  sometimes  fills  them  with  tears  ;  shakes  and  con. 
Tulses  the  whole  frame  ;  giving  considerable  pain,  which 
occasions  holding  the  sides. 

RAILLERy, 

In  sport,  without  real  animosity,  puts  on  the  aspect 
of  cheer firlness.  The  tone  of  voice  is  sjirightiy.  With 
contempt  or  disgust,  it  casts  a  look  asqnint  from  time  to 
time  at  the  object;  and  quits  the  cheerful  aspect  for  one 
mixed  between  an  alfected  grin  and  sourness.  The  up- 
per lip  is  drawn  up  with  an  air  of  disdain.  The  arms  are 
set  a-kinibo  on  the  hips ;  and  the  right  hand  now  and 
then  thrown  out  towards  the  object,  as  if  onf,  were  go- 
uig  to  strik(!  another  a  slight  back.hand  blow.  The 
pitch  of  the  voice  rather  lond,  the  tone  arch  and  sneering ; 
the  sentences  short  j  the  expressions  saiyrical,  with  mock- 
praise  intermixed. 

BUFFOOXERY  '' 

Assumes  an  arch,  sly,  leering  gravity.  Must  not  quit 
its  serious  aspect,  though  all  should  laua;h  to  burst  ribs 
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of  Steel.  Tl^is  command  of  face  b  somewhat  difficott, 
though  not  so  hard,  I  should  think,  as  to  restrain  the 
contrary  sympathy,  1  mean  of  weeping  with  those  who 
weep, 

JOY, 

When  sudden  and  violent,  eiprcsses  itself  by  clapping 
•f  hands,  and  exultation  or  leaping.  The  ejes  arc 
opened  uidc  ;  perhaps  ftlkd  with  tears ;  often  raUed  fu 
heaven,  espidally  by  devout  persons.  The  countenance 
k  smiling,  not  composedly,  but  with  features  aggravated. 
The  voice  rises,  from  time  to  time,  to  very  high  notes. 
DIXIGHT, 

Or  pleasure,  as  when  one  U  entert^ned,  «r  ravished 
with  music,  ).ainting,  oratory,  or  any  such  elegancy, 
shews  itself  by  the  looks,  gestures,  and  utteraoce  of  joy, 
bnt  moderated. 

GRAVITY, 

Or  seriousness,  the  mind  fixed  upon  some  important 
subject,  draws  down  the  eyebrows  a  little;  casts  down, 
or  shuts,  (  •  raise*  the  eyes  to  heaven  ;  shuts  the  moutli, 
and  pinches  the  lips  close.  The  posture  of  the  body  and 
timbs  is  composed,  and  without  much  motion.  The 
speech,  if  any,  slow  and  solemn ;  the  tone  unvajying. 
ENQUIRY 

Into  an  obscure  subject,  fixes  the  body  in  one  pos- 
,  ture,  the  bead  stooping,  and  the  eye  poriuf;,  the  eye- 
brows drawn  down. 

ATTENTION 

To  an  esteemed,  or  superior  character,  has  the  same 
aspect ;  and  requires  silence ;  the  eyes  often  cast  dow> 
upon  the  ground,  sometimes  fixed  on  the  face  of  tho 
speaker,  bnt  not  too  pertly. 

MODBSTY, 

Or  submission,  bends  the  body  forward ;  levels  the 
eyes  to  the  breast,  if  not  to  the  feet,  of  (he  superior  cha- 
racter.  The  voice  low ;  the  tone  submissive  ;  and  words 
few. 

PERPLEXITY, 

Or  anxiety,  which  is  always  attended  with  some  de> 
gree  of  fear  and  uneasiness,  draws  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  together  ;  gathers  up  the  arms  upon  the  breast,  nn.   . 
leas  one  hand  covers  the  ayes,  or  jubs  the  forehead  j^ 
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draws  dowa  the  eyebrows;  bangs  the  head  upon  the 
breast ;  casts  down  the  eyes,  shuts  and  pinches  the  eye- 
lids clase;  shuts  the  mouth,  and  pinches  the  lips  close, 
or  bites  them.  Suddenly  the  whole  body  is  vehemently 
agitated.  The  person  walks  about  busily;  slops  ab. 
Toptly.  Then  he  talks  to  himself,  or  makes  grimaces. 
If  he  Bpeak  to  another,  his  pauses  are  very  long  ;  the 
tone  of  his  voice  unvarying  and  his  sentences  broken,  ex- 
pressing half,  and  keeping  in  half  of  what  arises  in  Kls 

VEXATION, 

Occasioned  by  some  real,  or  imagery  misfortune,  agu 

tates  the  irhole  frame,  and,  besides  expressing  itself  with 

the  looks,  gestures,  restlessness,  and  tone  of  perplexity, 

k  adda  complaint,  fretting,  and  lamenting, 

PITY, 

A  mtscd  passion  of  lore  and  grief,  looks  dow.n  upon 
distress  with  lifted  hands;  eyebrows  drawn  down; 
mouth  open;  and  features  drawn  together.  Jls  expres. 
sion,  as  to  looks  and  gesture,  is  the  same  with  those  of 
suffering,  [see  suffering]  but  more  moderate,  ks  the  ■ 
painful  feelings  are  only  sympathetic,  and  therefore  ooa 
remore,  as  it  were,  more  distant  from  the  8oul,  than  what 
one  feels  in  his  own  person. 

GRIEF, 

Sudden  and  violent,  expresses  itself  by  boating  the 
head;  groveling  on  the  ground;  tearing  of  garments,  ' 
hair,  and  flesh;  screaming  aloud;  weeping;  stamping 
with  the  feet;  lifting  the  eyes,  from  time  to  time,  to 
heaven ;  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  running  distracted,  or 
fainting  away,  sometimes  without  recovery.  .  Sumetimes 
violent  grief  produces  a  torpid  sullen  silence,  resembling 
total  apathy. 

MELANCHOLY, 

Or  fixed  grief,  is  gloomy,  sedentary,  motionless.  The 
lower  jaw  falls,  the  lips  pale,  the  eyes. are  cast  down, 
half  shut,  eyelids  swelled  and  red,  or  livid  tears,  trick. 
ling  silent  and  unwiped,  with  a  total  ii^alteniioD  to  every 
thing  that  passes.  Words,  if  any,  few,  and  those  drag- 
ged out,  rather  than  spoken;  the  accents  weak,  and  in- 
terrupted, sighs  breaking  into  the  middle  of  s 
Vii  words. 


DnSPAIR, 

A^  in  a  cniiilpinned  criminal,  or  one  who  has  lost  alt 
tiojicort^alraliun,  hfnds  the  cyvbrons  downivards,  cluiids 
thf  furehi'iiil ;  ruHs  (he  eyes  arouud-frightfully ;  opens 
the  moiitli  towards  the  ears;  bttrs  the  lips;  widens  tho 
nostrils;  t>nashi-s  with  tin- teeth,  like  a  lierce  wild  bcu^l. 
The  hi'art  is  tuu  niuch  bardeiK'd  to  siiU'er  toars  to  lloiv  ; 
yet  tin:  e\  fb»ils  wilt  be  red  and  intlamed  like  (hose  of  un 
animal  in  a  rabid  state.  The  head  in  hung  down  bpon 
the  breast.  The  arms  are  bended  at  the  elbows;  tl  e 
fists  clenched  hagj ;  the  veins  and  muscles  swelled  ;  the 
skin  livid  ;  and  the  whole  body  strained  and  violently- 
agitated;  groans  expressive  of  inward  torture,  more  fre- 
quently uttered  thiiB  words.  If  any  words,  they  are 
few,  and  expressed  with  a  sullen  eager  bitterness;  the 
tune  of  voice  often  loud  and. furious.'  As  it  often  drivei 
people  to  distraction,  and  self-murder,  it  caii  hardly  be 
oyer-actcd  by  one  who  would  represent  it. 
FEAR, 

Violent  and  sudden,,  opens  Tery  wide  the  eyes  and 
mouth;  shortens  the  nose;  draws  down  the'eyebrows ; 
gives  the  countenance  an  air  of  wildness ;  coTers  it  n  ith 
.deadly  paleness ;  draws  back  the  elbows  parallel  with 
the  fides;  lifts  up  the  open  hands,  the  lingers  together, 
to  the  height  of  the  breast,  so  that  the  palms  face  the 
.  dreadful  object,  as  shields  opposed  against  it.  One  foot 
is  drawn  back  behind  the  other,  so  that  the  body  seems 
shrinking  from  the  danger  and  putting  itself  in  a  posture 
for  flight.  The  heart  beats  violently,  the  breath  is 
f:tched  quick  and  short,  the  whole  liody  is  thrown  into 
a  general  treiHor.  The  voice  is  weak  and  trembling;  the 
sentences  are  short,  and  the  meaning  confused  anil  inco- 
herent. Imminent  danger,  real,  or  fancied,  products  in 
(imoroos  persons,  as  women  and  children,  lioleut  shrieks, 
without  any  articulate  sound  of  words;  and  sometimes 
irrt'coverably  confounds  the  understanding;  produces 
fainting,  which  is  sometimes  follewed  by  death. 
SHAME, 

Or  a  sense  of  ones  appearing  to  a  disadvantage  before 
ones  fellow- creatures,  turns  away  the  face  from  the  be-' 
holders;  covers  it  with  blushes;  liangs  the  head ;  casts 
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down  the  eyes;  draws  doitn  the  eyebrnivs;  either 
.  strikes  the  person  dumb,  or  if  he  attempt  to  say  any 
thiiijr  in  his  own  defence,  causes  his.  onn  toni;ue  to 
faulter,  and  confounds  his  utterance;  and  puts  him  upon 
making  a  thousand  gestures  and  grimaces,  to  keep  himself 
in  countenance;  all  which  only  heightens  the  confu- 
sion of  his  appearance. 

REMORSE, 
Or  a  painful  sense  of  guilt,  casts  down  the  counte- 
nance, and  clouds  it  with  anxiety;  hangs  dawn  the 
head;  draws  tiic  eyebrows  down  upon  the  eycjj.  The 
right  hand  beats  the  breast.  'I  he  teeth  gnash  with  un- 
guisli.  The  whole  body  is  strained  and  violently  agita. 
ted.  If  this  strong  remorse  is  succeeded  by  the  more 
gracious  disposition  of  penitence,  or  contrition ;  then , 
the  eyes  are  raised  (but  with  great  appearance  of  doubt 
and  fear)  to  the  throne  of  heurculy  mercy ;  and  imme- 
diately cast  down  again  to  the  earth.  Then  floods  of 
tears  are  seen  to  Row.  The  knees  are  bonded  ;•  or  the 
body  prostrated  on  the  greund.  The  arms  arc  spread  in 
a  suppliant  posture,  and  the  voice  of  deprecation  is  ut< 
tered  with  sighs,  groans,  timidity,  hesitation,  and  tremb- 
ling. 

COUHAGll, 
Steady  and  cool,  opens  the  countenance,  gives  the- 
whole  form  an  erect  and  graceful  air.     Ttt€  accents  are  ■ 
strong,  full-mouthed,  and  articulate;  the  voice  firm  and  . 

nOASTING, 

Or  afieeted  courage,  is  loud,  blustering,  threatening; 
the  eyes  stare;  the  syebrows  drawn  down;  the  face  is 
red  and  bloated;  the  mouth  pouts  out;  the  voice  hol- 
low and  thundering;  the  arms  are  set  a-kimbo  ;  the  head  ' 
often  nodding  in  a  menaring  manner ;  and  the  right  fist 
clenched,  is  brandished,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  person 
threatened.  The  right  foot  is  often  stain|icd  upon  tlie 
ground,  and  the  legs  take  such  large  strides,  and  the 
steps  are  so  heavy,  that  the  earth  seems  to  tremble  under 
tliem. 

PRIDE 

Assumes  a  lofty  look,  bordering  upoct  the  aspect  and 

attitude  of  anger.     The  eyes  open,   but  with  the  rye- 

u  5 
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krowi  considerably  drawn  down;  the  mouth  poatihg 
•ut,  or  shut,  and  the  lipa  pinched  close  The  nords, 
walk  ant  a-strut,  with  a  slow,  stiff,'  bombastic  aflucta- 
tiun  of  importance:  The  arms  generally  a-kimbo,  and 
the  legs  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  taking  lai^c  tra- 
gedy-strides. ''  '' 
OBSTINACY 

Adds  to  the  aspect  of  pride,  a  dogged  sonmess,  like 
that  of  malice,  [see  malice.] 

AUTHORITY 

O perns  the  coanlcnance;  but  draws  down  the  eye. 
brows  a  little,  so  far  as  to  gite  the  look  of  gravity, 
[see  gra»ity.] 

COMMANDING 

Requires  an  air  a  little  marc  peremptory,  with  a  look 

a  little  severe  or  stern.    The  hand  is  held  out,  and  moved 

towards  the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  given,  with  the 

palm  upwards,  and  the  head  nods  towards  him. 

FORBIDDING, 

On  the  contrary,  draws  the  head  backward  and  pushes 
the  hand  from  one  witti  the  palm  downwards,  as  if  going 
to  lay  it  upon  the  person,  tu  bold  him  downimmoveablej 
that  lie  may  not  do  what  is  forbidden  him. 

,     affirming; 

Espedally  with  a  judicial  oath,  is  expressed  by  lifting 
the  open  right  hand  and  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  or  if  con. 
ecience  is  appealed  to,  by  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the 
hreast. 

DENYING 

Is  expressed  by  pushing  the  open  right  hand  from  one, 

and  turning  the  face  the  contrary  way.  [see  aversion.] 

DIFFERING 

In  sentiment,  may  be  expressed  as  refusing,  [ste  refu- 

sing.] 

AGREEING 
In  opinion,  or  conviction,  as  granting,  [see  granting.] 

EXHORTING,  - 

As  by  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army,  requires  m 
kind,  complacent  look,  unless  matter  of  ofcnce  tuu  pas- 
sed, as  neglect  of  duty  or  the  like. 
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JUDGING 

Demands  a  grare,  steady  look,  with  deep  attention  ; 
the  countenance  altogether  clear.from  any  appearance  of 
either  disgust  or  favor;  the  accents  slow,  distinct,  em- 
phatical,  accompaaied  with  little  action,  and  that  xtty 
grafe. 

RKPROVISG 

Puis  on  a  stern  aspect,  roughens  the  TOtce,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  gestures  not  much  different  from  those  of ' 
threatening,  but  not  so  lively.  , 

ACQUITTING 

Is  performed  with  a  beneTolent,  tranquil  countenance 
and  tone  of  v.oiee;  the  right  hand,  if  not  bath,  open^ 
waved  g>;ntly  toward  the  person  acquittedj  expressing 
dismission,   [see  dismission.] 

CONDRMNING 

Assumes  a  severe  look,  bnt  mixed  with  pity.  The 
sentence  is  to  be  expressed  ad  with  reluctance. 

TFACHING, 
-  Explaining,  inculcating,  or  giTing  orders  to  an  inferior, 
requires  an  air  of  su^eriori'y  to  be  assumed.  The  fea- 
tures are  to  be  composed  to  aa  authoritative  gravity. 
The  eye  steady,  and  open,  the  eyebrow  a 'little  drawn 
down  over  it,  but  not  so  much  as  to  look  surly  or  dog. 
matical.  The  tone  of  voice  varying  a(5cording  as  the 
emphasis  requires,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  necessary  in 
expressing  matter  of  this  sort.  The  pitch  of  the  voice 
to  be  strong  and  clear;  the  articulation  distinct;  the  ut- 
terance slow,  amd  the  manoer  peremptory. 
PARDONING 

Differs  from  acquitting,  in  that  the  latter  means  clear- 
ing a  person  after  trial  of  guilt;  whereas  the  former  sup- 
poses guilt,  and  signifies  merely  delivering  tiie  guilty  per* 
son  from*  punishment.  Pardoning  requires  some  degree 
of  severity  of  aspect  and  tone  of  voice,  because  the  par. 
doned  person  is  not  an  object  of  entire  uh mixed  approba- 
tion. Otherwise  its  expression  is  much  the  same  as  grant- 
ing, [see  granting.] 

ARGUING 
■   Reqiuros  a  cool,  sedate,  attentive  aspect,  and  a  cl«ar. 
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slow,  empliatics!  arci-nt,  with  tiiiic!i  demonstration  l>_v  tlie 
hand.  If.diiii-rs  fnim  teaching,  [spe  teaching]  iii  (hat 
the  look  of  ttuthocity  is  uot  wanted  in  arguing. 

DISMISSING 
With  approhalinn,  is  done  u'ith  a  kind  a.spcct  and  tone 
of  voice;  theri^ht  hand  open,  giiilly  Hared  toward  tlie 
person.  With  displeasure,  besiilu*  thi^  loolt  and  tone  of 
Toicc  which  suits  dUpleasurc,  the  hand  ia  ■hastily  thrown 
out  toward  the  per.'on  dismissed,  the  back  part  towards 
him,  the  countenance  at  the  same  time  turned  away  from 
hint.  • 

UFFUSING, 
When  nccompanied  with  displeasure,  is  exprcssfd 
nearly  in  the  same  way.  Without  displeasure  it  is  tlono 
with  a  visible  reluctance,  which  urcasions  the  bringing 
out  the  word«  slowly,  with  such  a  shake  of  the  head,  and 
shrug  of  t  ho  shoulders,  aSis  natural  upon  hearing  of  some. 
what  which gifes  us  conccni. 

GRAXTING, 
When  done  with  unreserved  good  will,  is  accompanied 
with  a  benevolent  asjiect  and  lone  of  voice;  the  rigitt 
hand  pressed  to  the  left  breast,  to  signify  how  heartily 
the  favor  is  granted,  and  the  beiiufactor'a  joy  in  lonfer. 
ring  it. 

DEPENDEXCi:. 
[see  modesty.] 

VlCXICilATIOX, 
Or  worshipping,  comprehends  several  articles,  ascrip, 
tion,  confessioa,  remorse,  intercession,  thanksgiving,  de- 
deprenitiou,  )jutition,  &c.  Ascription  of  honor  and 
praise  to  the  peerless  and  supreme  majesty  of  heaven,  and 
confession  and  deprecation,  arc  uttered  with  all  that  hu- 
mility of  looks  and  gestures,  which  can  CAhibit  the  must 
profound  self-abase  in  eat  and  anuihilatiouj  before  one 
■whose  superiority  is  infinite. 

The  head  is  a  little  raised,  but  witli  the  most  apparent 
timidity  and  dread;  the  eye  is  lifted;  but  immediately 
cast  dowrx  a^ain,  or  closed  fur  a  moment :  the  eyebrows 
are  drawn  down  in  the  most  respectful  manner ;  the  fea.- 
tares,  and  the  whole  body  and  limbs  arc  all  composed  to 
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the  niolit  profound   grsTif y ;     one   posture  continiiiDi; 

■H  ithoiit  eunsideralile  chaiis;'.')  during  llu*  whoiu  perfonn- 
ancp  of  the  duty.. 

Tfif  kiii'cs  bi'iiUcil,  or  Ihi:  wluiki  body  prostrate:  or 
if  tlio  po.'-turt!  lie  striding,  wliicli  .scriiiturudocs  nut  liis. 
alloiv,  bi-miing  forward,  as  ruady  to  prostrate  ifsrff. 
Tlic  arms  sjircad  out,  but  modt-sily,  as  high  as  the  breast ; 
the  hand  o|i<mi.  The  tone  of  (lie  Toice  will  be  submissire, 
timid,  equal,  trcmblina,  weafc,  suppliant.  Thp  words 
will  be  brought  oiit  with  a  risible  anxiety  and  dttlidenci% 
approaching  to  hesitation;  few  and  slow;  nothing  of 
Tain  repetition,  liaranguini;,  (towers  of  thetoric,  or  re- 
ceded iigurcji  of  ^ipeedi ;  ali  simplidty,  humility,  and 
lowliness,  such  a^  becomes  a  reptile  of  the  dust,  when 
presuming  to  address  IHdi,  uhuse  i^reatncss  is  tremendous 
biyond  al!  created  conception.  In  intercession  for  our 
fd low. creatures,  which  is  iirescritK-d  in  scripture,  and  [a 
tliaiiksgiving,thc  countotumce  will  naturally  assnmeasmall 
degree  of  cheerfulness  be^voud  what  it  wan  cl-othed  with 
in  confession  of  sin,  and  deiirecation  of  ponishment. 
itut  all  alfccted  ornament  of  speech,  or  gesture  in  devo- 
tion, deserves  the  severest  censure. 

'      Rr':si>F:cT 

For  a  superior,  puis  on  (he  looks  and  gestures  of  m»- 
dcsty.  [see  modesty.] 

HOPF 

Brightens  the  conuteuance;  arches  the  eyebrows; 
gives  the  eyes  an  eager  wiishfal  look  ;  opens  the  month 
to  b^ilf  a  smile ;  bends  the  body  a  little  forward,  the  feet 
equal ;  spreads  the  arms  with  the  hands  open,  as  to  rc- 
ceirc  the  object  of  its  lonirings.  The  tone  sf  voice  is 
eager  and  unevculy  inclining  to  that  of  jo/ ;  but  curbed 
by  a  degree  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  Deiiiru  ditfeTS  from 
Lope,  as  to  expression,  in  this  particular,  that  there  Is 
more  appearance  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  desire  what  is 
agreeable,  and  another  to  have  a  prospect  of  actually 
ob tuning  it. 

BESIRE 

Expresses  itself  hy  bending  the  body  forward,  and 
stretching  the  arms  towards  the  object,  ns  to  grasp  it 
The  countenance  smiling;   but  eager  and  wishfulj  the 
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9yes  wide  opn),  and  eyebrona'rused:  the  roovtii  open). 
the  tune  of  Toice  suppliant,  bat  li»i'lj'  and  cheerful,  un- 
less there  be  distress  as  well  as  desire;  the  expressions 
fluent  and  copious;  if  no  words  are  used,  sighs  instead 
of  them ;  but  this  is  chiefly  in  distress. 

LOVE 

(Successful)  lights  up  the  countenance  into  smiles; 
thtr  forehead  is  smouthid  and  enlarged;  the  eyebrows  are 
arched;  the  mouth  a  iiitle  open,  and  smiling;  the  eyes 
UngDishing,  and^df  shut,  dote  upon  the  beloTed  object. 
The  cuuntenance  assnuiea  the  eager  and  wishful  look  of 
desire,  [secd^ire]  bntmiscd  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
and  repose.  The  accenis'are  soft  and  winning ;  the  tone 
of  Toice  persUasi?e,  flattering,  pathetic,  Tarious,  musi- 
cal, rapturous  as  in  joy.  [see  joy.] 

The  attitude  much  the  same  with  that  of  desire.  Some, 
times  both  hands  pressed  eagerly  to  the  bosom.  Love 
unsuccessful  adds  an  air  of  anxiety  and  melancholy,  fsee 
perplexity  and  melancholy.] 

GIVING, 

InTiling,  soliciting,  and  such  like  actions,  which  sup.- 
pose  some  degree  of  aRection  real  or  pretended,  are  ac- 
companied with  much  the  same  looks  and  gostures  as 
express  loTe;  but  more  moderate. 

WONDKR, 

Or  amazement,  (without  any  other  interesting  passion, 
OS  loTe,  esteem,  &c.)  opens  the  eyes,  and  makes  them 
appear  Tery  prominent;  sometimes  raises  them  to  the 
skies ;  but  oflener,  and  more  expressively,  Axes  them  on 
the  object,  if  the  cause  of  the  passion  be  a  piiesent  and 
Tisibleobject,  with  fte  look,  all  except  the  wildness,  of 
fear,  [see  fear.]  If  the  hands  hold  any  thing,  at  any 
time  when  the  object  of  wonder  appeaTS,  they  immedi. 
ately  let  it  drop,  unconscions ;  and  th«  whole  body  fixes 
in  the  contracted,  stoo|iing  postnre  of  amazement;  the 
mouih  open-g  the  hands  held  up  open,  nearly  in  the  at. 
titude  of  ftar.  [see  fear.]  The  first  access  of  this  pas. 
eion  stops  all  utlcrance.  But  it  makes  amends  after- 
wards by  a  copiQBB  flow  of  words  and  exdamatiam. 
ADMIRATION. 

A  mizeA  pusi<m,  cotunstiag  of  wonder,  wiAlft^t^' 
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esteem,  takes  away  the  familUrgeEture,  and  ejpressioii 
of  simple  love,  [see  loie.]     Keeps  the  respectful  look, 
and  attitude,  [see  modesty  and  veDeration.]     The  ejeS 
are  opened  wide,  and  now  and  then  raised  tuvards  hea- 
ven. The  tnouth  is  opened.  The  hand>>  are  lifted  up.  The 
tone  of  voice  rapturous.  The  passion  expresses  Itself  co. 
piously,  making  great  use  of  the  figure  hyperbole. 
GRATITUDE, 
.  Pots  on  an  aspect  full  of  complacency,  [see  love.]     If 
the  object  of  itisacharactergreatl^superior,  it  expresses 
much  submission,  [see  modesty.]    f  he  right  han'd  pressed 
«pon  the  breast-accampaiiies,  very  pri^perty,  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sincere  and  hearty  sensibilitj  of  obligation.* 
CURIOSITV, 
As  of  a  busy.body,    opens    the  eyes   and  mouth ; 
lengthens  the  neck  ;  bonds  the  body  forward,  and  fixes  it 
inoneposture,  with  the  hands  nearly  in  that  of  admiration, 
[see.  ad  mi  ration,  see  also  desire,  attention,  hope,  enquiry, 
and  perplexity,] 

PERSUASION, 
Puts  on  the  looks  of  moderate  love,  [see  lore.]     Its 
accents  are  soft,  tlattcring,  emphatical,  and  articulate. 
TEMPTING, 
Or  wheedling,  expresses  itself  much  in  the  same  way; 
only  carrying  the  fawning  part  to  excess. 
PROMISING, 
Is  expressed  with  benuvolcnt  looks,  the  nod  of  consent, 
and  the  open  hands  gently  oiored  toward  the  person,  to. 
whom  the  promise  is  madi; ;  tl^e  palms  npwards.    The  sin- 
cerity of  the  promiser  may  be  expressed  by  laying  the  right 
band  quietly  on  the  bri'ast, 

AFFECTATION, 

Display>4tselfin  a  thousand  diBerent  gestures,  motions, 
airs,  and  looks,  accol'ding  to  the  character  which  the  per- 
son alfe<:tB.  Affectation  of  learning  gires  a  Milf  forma- 
lity to  the  whote  person.  The  words  come  stalking  out 
with  the  pace  af  a  funeral  procession  ^  and  every  s<  n- 
tence  has  the  solemnity  of  an  oracle.  ASectation  uf 
piety-  turns  ttp  the  goggling  whites  of  the  eyes  to  hea- 
Ten,  as  it  the  person  were  Ik  a  trapce,  axtA  fixes  tiien  ifr 


that  posdiTc  so  long  (hat  tlie  brain  of  the  behoUer  grow* 
giddy.     Then  comes  up,  deep  grumbliDg,  a  holy  groan' 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  Ihoras  ;  but  so  tremendous 
in  sonnd,  and  so  long  protracted,  that  you  expect  to  see 
a  goblin  rise,  like  an  exhalation  through  the  ssltd  earth. 
Thim  he  begins  to  rack  from  side  to  side,  or  backward 
and  forward,  like  an  aged  pine  ^n  the  side  of  a  hill  when 
a  brisk  wind  blows.    The  hands  are  clasped  together,  and 
offeo  lifted,  and  iIh^  head  vl'tcn shaken  with  fooliiih  vehe~ 
Bivncc.     The  tone  of  the  Toice  is  canting,   or  sing-song 
lullaby,  not  much  distant  from  an  Irish  howl;    and  the 
words  godly  doggrel.     Affeclalion  of  beauty,  and   kil- 
Kng,  puts  a  fine  wumaii  by  turns  into  all  sorts  of  forms, 
a[ipearance!j,  anil  altitudes,   but  amiable  ones.     She  un- 
does by  art,    or  rather  by  awkwardness  (for  trnc  art 
conceals  itself)  all  that  nature  has  done  for  her.      Na. 
ture  formed  her  almost  an  angel,  and  she,  with  infinite 
pains,  makes  herself  a  monkey.     Therefore  this  species 
ut  alTectalion  is  easily  imitated,  or  taken  off,     Maktt  as 
many,  and  as  ugly  grimaces,  motions,  and  gestures,   as 
can  be  made ;  and  take  care  that  nature  never  peep  Out, 
and  you  represent  co^iueCish  affectation  to  the  life. 
SLOTH 
Appears  by  yawning,  losing,  snoring,  the  head  dang. 
Hog  sometimes  t«  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other;  the 
arms  and  legs  stretched  out,  and  erery  sinew  of  the  body 
unstrung ;  tlie  eyes  heavy  or  closfd  ;  the  words,  if  any, 
crawl  out  of  the  month  but  half  formed,  scarce  audible 
to  any  ear,  and  broken  off  in  the  middle  by  powerful 
sleep, 

INTOXICATION, 
Shews  itself  by  the  eyes  half  shut,  sleepy,  stupid,  in- 
flamed. An  idiot  smile,  a  ridiculous  surliness,  or  affec- 
ted bravado  disgraces  'the  bloated  countenance.  The 
mouth  open,  tumbles  out  nonsense  in  heaps,  without  ar. 
ticulation  enough  for  any  ear  to  take  it  in,  and  UDwor. 
thy  of  attention,  if  it  could  be  taken  in.  ,The  head 
seems  too  heavy  for  the.nock.  The  arme  dangle  from 
the  shoulders,  as  if  they  were  almost  cut  away  and  hung 
by  shreds.  The  legs  totter  and  bend  at  the  knees,  as 
ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  reeling  bod}-. 
And  a  general  incapacity,  corporeal  and  mental,  eshibils 
'^■'man  nature  sunk  below  the  brutal. 


AXCiEIt, 

(\  iulent)  or  rage,  e\prc-si;s  itself  with  rapidity,  in- 
U'rriiptiuu,  noisi-,  harsliiii^ss,  atid  trepidation.  Tito  neck 
Atreldu'd  out ;  the  lu'ad  rorwarit,  uftea  oodding  and  sha- 
k<'ii  in  A  mciincing  manner,  a>;ainst  the  object  of  the 
liassion.  The  eyes  red,  indanifd,  staring,  rolling,  and  = 
sparkling;  the  eyebrows  dratm  (loivn  over  them,  and 
tilt' forehead  tvrink led  into  clouds;  nostrils  stretched 
widt',  cTery  vein  swelled,  nvcry  muscle  strained;  the 
breast^hearing,  and  the  brealh  Tetahed  hard.  The  mouth 
open,  and  draun  on  each  side  toward  the  ears,  shewing 
the  teeth,  in  agnashing  postnre.  The  face  bloated,  pale, 
red,  or  sometimes  .almost  black.  The  feet  stamping; 
the  right  arm  often  thrown  out,  and  menacing  with  the 
clenched  fist  shaken,  and  a  general  and  Tioleat  agitation 
of  the  whole  body. 

PREVISIINESS, 

Or  ill  nature,  is  slower  degree  of  anger;  and  is  there- 
fore expressed  in  the  above  manner,  only  more  moderate; 
with  half  sentences,  and  broken  speeches  utterei}  hastily ; 
the  iip)>er  lip  drawn  np  disdainfully;  the  eyes  asquint 
upon  the  object  of  displeasure. 
MALICE, 

Orspite,  sets  the  jaws,  or  gnashes  with  the  teeth,  sends 
blasting  Hashes  from  the  eyes;  draws  Ae  moudi  toward 
the  ears  ;  clenches  both  6sts,  and  bends  the  elbows  in  a 
straining  manner.  The  tone  of  voice^nd  expression  are 
much  the  same  with  that  of  anger;  but  the  pitch  not  so 
loud. 

KNVY, 

Is  a  little  more  moderate  in  its  gestures,  tbaa  malice; 
but  much  the^ame  ib  kind. 

RKVENGE, 

Expresses  itself  as  malice,  [see  malice.] 

CHUELTi'. 
[see  auger,  arcrsion,  malice,  and  other  irascible  pas- 

COMPLAINING, 

As  when  one  is  under' violent  bodily  pain,  distorts  the 

features,  almost  closes  the  e\  es,  EometiiUQs  raiiies  theoi. 
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whhtMy;  opens  tbe  moatli,  gnashci^wiih  the  teeth, 
dravi  up  the  api>«r  lip,  drdws  down  the  head  npon  the 
birast,  and  the  w^ole  body  together.  The  arms  ate  *i<>> 
lently  beat  at  the  elbows,  and  the  fist  strongly  clenched. 
The  Toice  is  ottered  in  groans,  lamentatioQt,  uid  Tioleiit 
•creams.  Extreme  torture  prodnces  fainting  and  death. 
FATIGUE, 

From  seTere  labonr,  gires  a  general  languor  to  the 
«bole  body.  The  conafenance  is  dejected,  f  see  grief.] 
The  arms  hang  listless;  the  body,  if  sitting,  or  lying 
along  he  not  the  jiostore,  stoops  as  in  old  age.  [see  da< 
tage.J  The  legs,  if  waliiing,  are  draped  heavily  along) 
and  Been)  at  eTcry  ste|i  ready  to  bend  under  the  wdgU 
bf  the  body.  The  Toice  is  weak,  and  the  words  hardlf 
toough  articulated  to  be  understood. 
AVERSION, 

Or  hatred,  expressed  to,  or  of  any  person,  or  any 
thing  that  is  odious  to  the  speaker,  occasions  his  drawing 
back,  as  avoiding  the  approach  of  what  he  hates,  tlM 
hands  at  the  same  time  thrown  out  spread,  as  if  to  keep 
it  off!  Tho  face  turned  away  from  that  side  toward 
which  the  hands  are  thrown  out,  the  eyes  looking  angrily, 
and  asquint  the  same  way  the  hands  are  directed ;  the 
eyebrows  dr^wn  downwards,  the  upper  lip  disdainfully 
drawn  np,  bnt  tiie  teeth  set  The  ptch  of  Ote  Toice 
loud,  the  tone  chiding,  unequal,  snrly,  Tehement— 
The  sentences  short  and  abrnpt. 

COMMENDATION, 

*  Or  approbation,  from  S'Superior,  puts  on  the  aspect 
of  lore,  (excluding  ditire  and  respect,)  and  expresses  iU 
self  in  a  mild  tone  of  voice ;  the  arms  gently  spread ;  the 
^alms  of  the  hand  toward:s  the  person  approved.  Exhort> 
ing  or  encouraging,  as  of  an  army  by  the  geueral,  is  ex. 
pressed  with  some  part  of  the  looks  and  action  of  courage. 
JEALOUSY. 
Jealousy  is  a  ferment  of  lov^  hatred,  hope,  fear, 
sbaiRC,  anxitty,  suspicion,  grief,  i-ity,  envy,  pride,  rage, 
cruelty,  vengeance,  madui^s,  and  if  there  be  any  other 
tormenting  passion  which  cat)  agitate- the  human  mind; 
tberefor«  to  cx|»res8  jealoniy  wdl,  requires  that  one 
know  how  to  represent  justly  all  these  paisiohs  by  tarns, 
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^seo  love,  hatred,  &tc,'\  and  often  several  of  them  toge- 
ther. JcalouEy  shews  ilsclf  by  restlessncRS,  peeTishneas, 
theughtfulness,  anxiet/,  absence  of  miud.  Sometimes 
it  bursts  out  in  pUeous  colnpliunt  and  weeping ;  then  a 
gleam  of  hope,  that  all  is  yet  well,  lights  up  the  conn- 
tenancc  into  a  momentary  smile.  Iininediately  the  face 
clouded  wifh  a  general  gloom,  shews  the  mind  oTercast 
again  with  horrid  suspicions,  and  frightful  imaginations. 
Then  the  arms  are  folded  uppn  (he  breast,  the  fists  vio. 
lently  clenched,  the  rolling,  bloody  eyes  dart  fury. — 
lie  hurries  to  and  fro,  he  has  no  more  rest,'  than  a  ship 
in  a  troubled  sea,  the  sport  of-wind  and  waves.  Again 
he  composes  himself  a  little  to  reflect  on  the  charms  of 
the  suspected  person.  She  appears  to  bis  imagination 
like  the  sweetness  of  the  rising  dawn.  Then  his  monster* 
breeding  fancy  represents  her  as  false  as  she  is  fMf.— 
Then  he  roars  oat  as  one  on  the  rack,  when  .the  cruel 
engine  rends  every  joint,  anff  every  sinew  bursts.  Then 
he  throws  himself  on  the  ground.  Ue  beats  his  head 
against  the  paveroent.  Then  he  springs  up,  and  with  the 
look  and  action  of  a  fury  bursting  hot  from  the  abyss, 
be  snatches  the  instrument  of  death,  and,  after  ripping 
up  the  bosam  of  the  loved,  suspected,  hated,  lamented 
fair  one,  Jie  stabs  himself  to  the  heart,  and  exhibits  a 
striking  proof,  how  terrible  a  creature  a  puny  mortal 
is,  whon  agitated  by  an  infernal  passion. 

^  DOTAGE, 

Or  infirm  old  age,  shews  itself  by  talkativeness,  boas^ 
ing  of  the  past,  hollowness  of  eyes  and  cheeks,  dimness 
of  sight,  deafness,  tremor  of  voice,  the  accents,  througk 
default  of  teeth,  scarce  intelligible, 'hams  weak,  knec« 
tottering,  head  paralytic,  hollow  coughing,  frequent  ex- 
pectoration, breathless  wheezing,  laborious  groaning,  the 
body  stooping  under  the  insupportahle  ioiid  of  years, 
which  soon  will  arnsh  it  into  the  dust,  from  whenee  it  had 
its  origin.  ^ 

FOLLY, 

That  is  of  a  natural  idiot,  gives  the  face  an  habitual 
thoughtless,  brainless  grin.  .  The  eyes  dance  from,  object 
toiibjeet,  without  hxiug  steadily  upon  anyone.  A  thou- 
sand dilferent  and  incoherent  passions,  looks,  gestures, 
Sf  c«^es,  and  absurdities,  are  played  olf  every  moment.' 
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DISTRACTION, 
Opens  the  eyes  to  a  frigblful  widencss,  rolls  them  has. 
"tUy  and  wildly  from  object  to  object,  distorts  erery  fea. 
ture;  gaa.<!ht!S  with  the  teeth;  agitatcsall  parts  of  the 
body;  rolls  in  the  dust;  foams  at  the  mouth;  utten 
wid]  hidcoas  bellowings,  execrations,  btaspheniics,  and 
all  that  is  Serce  and  outrageons ;  rushes  fariunsly  on  alt 
who  approach,  and  if  restrained^  tears  its  own  ficsh^  and 
destroys  it$eir> 

SICKNESS, 
lias  inGrmity  and  feebleness  in  erery  motioD  and  atter- 
uce.  The  eyes  dim,  and  almost  closed ;  cheeks  pale 
,  and  hollow,  the  jaiv  fallen ;  the  head  huhg  down,  as  if 
iDO  heavy  (o  be  supijortcd  by  the  neclc.  A  general  inertia 
pieiails.  TfaeToice  treinbting;  the  ntterance  through  the 
nose,  eve»->  sentence  accompanied  with  a  gr«an ;  the 
hand  shaking,  and  the  knees  tottering  under  the  body, 
or  the  body  stretched  helpless  on  the  bed. 

FAINTING,' 
-  Produces  a  sadden  relaxation  of  alt  that  holds  the  hn. 
inan  frame  together,  every  sinew  and  ligament  unstrang. 
The  colour  flies  from  the  vcnnillion  cheek;  the  sparkling 
ey'e  grows  dim.  Down  the  body  drops,  as  helpless  and 
as  senseless  as  a  mass  of  clay,  to  which,  by  its  coloar  aaA 
appearance  it  seems  hastening  to  resolve  itself.  Which 
leads  to  conclude  with 

DEATH, 
The  awful  end  of  alt  flesh,  which  exhibits  nothing  in 
tppearancc  different  from  what  I  have  been  just  describ- 
ing, for  fainting  conttnut'd  ends  indeath,  a  subject  almost 
loo  serious  to  be  made  a  matter  of  artificial  imitation. 


I.    Macielh's  soUloqui/. 


STARTING. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
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COURAGE. 

The  handle  be  tow'rd  my  hand? — ■ 

[Renchlne  oat  his  hand  ns  tn  snatch  il.     The  first  eight  linrs 
to  be  spokeD  nilli  the  eyra  stariitg,  and  fixed  on  one  paint 
in  the  air,  where  be  is  supposed  lo  nee  the  dagger.] 
Come  let  me  clutch  thee— 
WONDER. 
I  have  thee  nofy  xaA  yet  1  see  thee  stilk 

HORROR. 
Art  thou  not  fatal  vision  !  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  «r  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  i  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  keat.oppressed  brain  f 

STARTJ[\G. 
I  see  thee  ^et,  in  form  as  palpable, 

[Drawing  b'a  dogger  and  laoliing  on  il,  and  Ihea  oa  tbtt  hi 
the  air,  at  compariog  them.] 

As  this  tfhich  now  I  draa.-^ 

HORROR. 
Thou  ntarshal'st  ma  the  way  that  I  was  goivg,  ' 
And  such  an  instrament  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'th'oMer  senses, 
Or  else  loorlk  all  the  rest.— 

STARTING. 
■    .1.,—.    .1  I  see  thee  still, 

HORROR. 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
"Which  KO*  not  so  before. — 

(A  long  p&ase,  he  recollects  and  composes  himielf  a  little,  awl 
girei  over  fixing  bis  eyes  upon  tbe  air-drawn  dagger.] 

DOUBTING. 
There's  no  suck  thing. — 
HORROR. 
It  is  the  bloody  business^  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  cgcs — 

PLOTTING. 
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— ,  ■-      ,  ::    Now  o'er  one  half  iba  world 
NiiturA  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuss 
The  curlAin'd  tleep  ;  now  jcitckcrujt  celebrates 

HORROR. 
PaU  Hetate't  offerings  :  and  withered  murder^ 
(Alarum'd  byhis  ceilinel,  the  aolj, 
Whose  kotel'tha  watch)  thus  with  bis  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin'B  ravishing  stride;  tow'rd  his  design 
ttoves  Gke  a  ghost-— 

GUILT. 

Thon  round  md^rm.sei  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fcai* 
Thy  Tery  stones  prate  of  my  where-about ; 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  lime. 
Which  now  tuits  with  it — Whilst  1  threat,  he  Uvea—' 
£A  bell  rings} 
I  go  and  it  is  done;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan!  for  it  is  a  Ane//, 
That  aummoni  thee,  to  keaven,  or  to  hell. 


II.  Hjmlbt^s  SoLiLoaoT  upon  hitjtnding,  that  the 
king,  his  father,  was  murdered  bj/  his  uncle,  in 
which  he  considers  of  the  consequence  of  pulling  an 
end  to  a  burtheniome  life. 

.       ANXIETY.     . 
Hamlet.  To  be — tr  not  to  6e— 

[."  To  be — or  mt  to  be."    The  thought  at  length  mns'thnt. 
"  I»  death  the  total  deitmctian  orcomclocitneM,  or  do  the 
dead  still  rontime-M  Ihiak  and  set,  tbangh  in*  iliffeTenI 
maDDrt  rrnm  that  of  the  present  alate."  The  thought  in  the 
second  line  U  dllFerfnt,  viz.  *'  Whether  h  it  trulj  heioM 
to  pni  an  end  to  life,  when  it  becomes  irkaome  Vj 
That  is  the  queniion — 
Whetber  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for tune^ 

COURAGE. 
Or  to  tflVe  arms  against  a  seige  of  trtutUs^ 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them-- 

G,„,glc 


DEEP  THOUGHTFULNESS. 
To  die— 
Til  steep— no  mare  i — 

["  To  die — to  sleep — no  more."  The  pause*  omit  be  equal ; 
llie  seMtt,  al  leagtb  being,  "  I  dying  onl;  fall  osleBp,  and 
■othiog  eke  I"  j 

And  by  a  sleep  to  s%y  we  end 
The  heart~acke^  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks, 
Tbat^esh  is  A«V  to,— 

VEXATION. 
'Tis  a  consHtnmatioa 
Devoutly  to  be  aish'd. — 


DEEP  THOUCnTFULVESS. 

To  die — to  .sleep — to  slee^^ 

APPREHENSION. 

— Perchance  to  dream — ay,  there" i  the  rub; 
For  ia  that  steep  of  death  what  dreams  may  CODU^ 
Wlien  we  hare  nhajled  o^this  mortal  coilj 
Must  giTe  ns  pauie  ;  Tnere's  the  respect. 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

VEXATION. 

For  who  would  bear  the  zohips  and  acorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrongs  the  proud  man's  eontumelg, 

ANGUISH. 
Thejion^f  of  tove  despis'd,  the  /aie^  delay. 
The  insolence  of  (»^ce,  and  the  spufns, 
Tiat  patient 

MEEKNESS. 
JtfertY  of  the  u»iiit>rfAj/  takes, 
AVERSION. 
When  he  himself  might  his  ^Utus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? 

COURAGE. 
Who  wonid  fardels  bear 

complaint: 

To^r«an  and  jn«af  under  a  ipeorjf /(f«/   ; 
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FRAR. 
But  tliAt  tlie  dread  of  something  offer  death — 
(That  utnliscovcr'd  country,  from  wliose  bourn 
JVo  traveller  returns) — puzzles  the  ^ili  ; 
Aad  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  Aare, 
I:\mh  Jli/Xo  others  which  we  iwow  no(  of? 
Thus  cojiscience  does  make  coifai-<t«  of  us  all, 
And  thus  the  native  kite  of  resolution 
\a  sicklied  o'er  nilh  tXyapale  cast  of  thought ; 
Aud  enterprizes  of  great  ptfA  and  moment, 
Wilh  (fie*  regard  (heit  currents  turn  aaaj/. 
And  fo*e  the  name  oi  action. 


III.  /ag'i'  arlfulljf  endeavours'  to  excite  Othellq  to 
JealoufJ^  againat  his  innocent  leife,  Desdemona,  to 
be  revenged  on  Othello  for  a  supposed  tnjurt/, 

QUKSTION. 

lagt.  Did  Michael  Cassia^  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
CRAFT. 
Xn*io  of  your  lovel 

INDIFFERENCE. 
Othello.  He  did  hita.  first  to  /a.t^     Wh}/  dost  thou 

INSINUATION. 
/a^o.But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought.     A# 
farther  harm. 

DOUCTING. 
Othello.   IVh^  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

INSINUATION. 
/ug'O.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it 

DECLINING. 
Othello.  0*iics,  and  went  between  us  Tcry  often, 

SURMISING. 
Jago.  Indeed. 

ANXIETY. 
Othello.  Ay,  indeed,  discern' st  tliou  ought  in  tkatf 
Is  he  not  honest? 


SURMISING. 
lugo.  JJonest,  ray  ioti  i 

-     ANXIETY. 
Otkello.  Honest!  ai/,  honest! 

S0RMISING. 
lago.  My  lord — for  ougkt — for  ought — I  tnoiTf 

ANXIETY. 
Othello.   What  doat  thou  think  of  ? 
SURMISING.    . 
lago.  Tliink  of,  my  lord! 

ANXIETY, 

Olheflo,  TTiink  of  my  lord !  Why  dost  thou  echo  tat, 

SUSPICION. 

As  if  there  was  Some  monster  in  thy  thought 

Too  hideous  to  bo  skenn :  ThoH  dost  mean  something, 

i  heard  thee  say,  but  noW)  "  Thou  lik'd'st  not  that." 

QUESTION. 
When  Cassia  left  my  Tcife,  tchat  did'st  Bot  like  ?      , 

SUSPICION. 
And  when  I  told  thee,  be  was  of  my  counsel 
lamy  tchole  course  of  tsoofag:  thon  crj'd'st,  "  Indeed!" 
And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brotes  together, 
As  if  thou  then  bad'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
.Some  horrible  conceit } 

EARNESTNESS. 
If  thon  dost  love  me, 

Shew  me  thy  thought. 

FAWNING. 

iage.  My  lord,  you  kno!B  I  love  you. 

SUSPICION. 
Othelio.  I  think  thftn  jlost. 
And  for  I  know  fhou'rt/wH  of  love  luid  honesiii. 
And  Keigh'sl  (hy  iconls  before  Ihou  giy'st  tiicm  bre^tjt ; 

APPREHENSION, 
Therefore  those  stops  of  thine,  fright  me  the  more  ,• 
For  such  things  in^faise  disf^i/at  knave. 
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An  IrieJci  at  cattom^  bntiaaman,  that's  jit^r, 
Tbe^'re  close  dilation)  aorking  from  the  hearty 

EARNESTNESS. 
Which  jM«f ion  cannot  rule. 

CHARGING. 

Thon  dost  compire  ag^ost  iky  friend,  Iffgo, 

ir  thau  but  Ikink'st  him  ttroMg^d,  and  mak^t  his  ear    , 

A  ttranger  t»  thj  thought 

PRETENDING. 

lago.  I  do  beteech  f  ou,-^ 

RELUCTANCE.-  J 

From  one,  that  so  tmprobabfy  concdts,  ' 

-YooriBtfdoin  wonld  not  6«t'M  yourself  a  froudfc 
Out  of  my  scattering  and  unsure  observmnce  : 
It  were  not  for  j/our  quiet ;  uor  your  g«od ; 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  Ktsdom^ 
To  let  you  knoa  my  thoughts. 

QUESTION. 

Othello,  What  dost  thou  mean? 

PRETENDING. 

lago.  Good  name  in  man  or  aomany  dear,  my  loid, 

RELUCTANCE. 

Is  the  immediate ^K>e/  of  their  souls. 

CONTEMPT. 
Who  stealt  my  purser  steals  trash,  'tis  something'— 

nothing—' 
'Twac  mint — 'tis  hit— it  has  been  slate  to  thousands : 

CONCERN. 

But  he,  -w^oJUchee  from  roe  my  |-oo(f  name, 
Robs  mc  of  ^Ao/,  .which  not  eAricbes  Aim, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

CHARGING. 
Othello,  I'il  inoK)  thy  thoughts.  ' 

REFUSING. 

/aj-o.  You  cannot,  if  my  Ae«r/  were  in  your  httndt 

CAUTIONING. 

■  Beaare,  my  lorf,  betaare  ofjealemV'  -. 


HORROR. 

Tt  19  a  green-ey^d  monster,  ^rhich  doth  make 

The  meal  it  feeds  on;  the  cuckold  licet  in  bliu, 

Who,  certain  of  hi^/afe,  loves  not  his  wronger, 
ANGUISH. 

But,  oh,  what  crae/  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 

Who  dotes,'  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  Itbesf 
Othello.  O  misery  !  [^Astde.\ 

logo.  Poor  and  content,  is  ritft,  and  rfcA  ^nott^A^. 

Bnt  riches  Jireless  b  as  |>oer  as  winter, 
PRETENDING, 

To  Um,  who  ever  fears,  he  shall  he  poor.— 
SYMPATHY. 

Good  heaven !  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 

From  jealousy. — 

I  see  this  hath  a  iittle  dashed  your  spirits. 

PRETENDING. 
Othello.  Not  3  jot,  not  A  jot. — Farewell.— ^ 
INDIFFERENCE. 
If  moi'e  thou  dost^erceive,  let  me  know  more. 

[Exii  laeo'.^ 
JEALOUSY. 
Why  did  I  marry  ?  This  honest  creatitre,  doubtle&s,. 
Sees,  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  a  n/oirft .,■-*■ 
He  knotea  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  human  dealingt. 

ANGUISH. 
If  I  pfove  her  haggard, 

THREATENING. 

Tho'  that  ha  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  down  the  wind 
To  prey  ai  fortune. 


IV.  Wicked  king's  soliloquy^  expressing  Ms  remorse 
for  the  murder  of  his  bmitiir  Hamlet^  kiag  of 
Denmark.  ' 

COMPUNCTION. 

Sing.  Oh  my  offence  rs  rinki  it  smells  to  fceai'*! 

as 


tt  hath  the  primal  eldeit  curse  upon  il^~ 
A  brother**  murder. — Pray,  I  cannot, 

HARDNESS  of  HEART. 
"Diovgh:  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  't'sill; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeat!  my  strong  intent^ 
And}  like  ■  man  to  double  bus'nesi  bonnd, 
I  stand  in  paufe  where  1  shall  first  begin. 
■Aad^otb  neglect. 

GLIMPSE  of  HOPE. 

•  '         What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  it»elf  with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  oot  rain  enough  in  the  sueel  heavens 

To  zcash  it  ahite  as  snom  ?  Whereto  seizes  merc^^ 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  tao-f old  force — ■ 

Tu  be  fore.ataU'd,  e'er  we  come  to  fail, 

Or  pardon'd,  being  dozen?     Then  I'll  look  up; 

My /aw//is  iroi( — 

GUILT. 

But,  OA  .'  what  form  at  praj/'r 

Can  serve  my  turn? — 

DEPRECATION. 
"  Forgive  aie  my  foul  murder  !" 
GUILT. 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possest'd 
Of  those  effects,  for  whkh  I  did  the  murder  ; 
My  crotcn,  mine  Own  ambition,  uid  my  guefn. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  fAi>  ^orld. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  jAoite  ij/ justice; 
Kay,  oft  'tis  seen,  the  tsicked  prize  itself 
Bujfi  out  the  laa  : 

TERROR. 
But  'tis  not  so  above: 
TTtere  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature;  we  ourseWes  compelPd, 
Even  to  the  /etr/A  sad  forehead  of  onrfautd, 
To  give  in  ertdence,'^ 

iNXIETY. 
4  .^  .,         -—WAa/ then?— What  res/*.?—    j| 
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HOPE. 
Try  what  repentance  can — lehal  can  it  n»t? — 

OBDURACY. 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

DESPAIR. 
Oh  wretched  state}  oh  bosom  black  as  death! 
Ob  limed  soul !  that,  struggling  to  ^e  free. 
Art  more  engaged! 

ANGUISH. 
Help,  angels,  make  essai/ .' 
Bow,  stubborn  knees  !  and  heart,  with  ttrings  of  tteel. 
Be  soft  as  sinetcs  of  the  nevi.born  babei 

HOPE. 
All  may  be  ice/// 

[Tbe  king  kneeia  i  and,  by  hia  looks  and  geitiftea,  expresses 
great  agony  aod  hornir,  bat  na  peniteallal  meltiog  of  the 
heart  \  after  contiauing  a  bfaort  time  ia  that  pOEturc,  )yt 
liics  ia  de^ipair,  and  speaks  the  fallowiag.  j 
DKSPAIR. 
My  words  fly  up — my  thoughts  remain  below— 
fVords  without  thoughts,  ntver  te  heaven  go. 


v.  7Ae  scene  in  which  Catsius  excites  Brutus  to  op- 
pose C<esar*s  power. 

DISCONTENT. 
Cassius.  Wdl,  bononr  ia  the  subject  of  my  storp.  ' 
I  cannot  tell,  what  t/au,  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  /(fe ;  but  for  iny  single  self, 
1  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  lire  to  be 

CONTEMPT. 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  1  mi/self. 

PRIDE. 
Iwas.hom/rfleas  CVfar;  sowereifoui  ', 

We  both  have/ed  as  loe//,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  he  : 

NARRATION  with  CONTEMPT." 
For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day,  ("~nnolc 

The  .troubled  Tiber  cAa/!/t j- with  his  shorts  i    '      S 
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QUESTION. 

Cesar  says  to  me,  *'  Dar'st  thou,  Castius,  »«*r 

Leap  in  with  me,  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  mim  to  yonder  pot'nf  .'"     Upon  the  uord, 

.      COURAGE. 
Accoutred  is  I  ua«,  ' 

[This  paesagc  cannot  be  upresscd  Hlth  life,  nithoDt  Mme- 
thing  of  tbe  atilpn  of  afflminiagO 

I  plunged  w. 
And  bade  h'uafolloa!  so  indeed  he  did, 
Tbe  tnrrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  £u^ef  it 
Wilh  tusii/  i'in£u>s,  throsiing  it  atidCf 
■  And  stemming  it  with  hearla  oi  controversy  :    - 

FEAR. 

But  e'er  we  conid  arrive  the  pflitit  propoi'd, 

DISTRKSS  and  INTRKATING. 

Cesar  cry*d,  "  Hetp  me,  Cassias,  or  1  tinkl" 

COURAGE. 
Then,  as.  ^neai,  our  great  ancestPTf 
Did  from  XYteflvnet  at  Troy,  up«Q  b^  i)tqiild«r». 
The  o/ii  j^ncAt^eK  bear ;  at>,  from  the  leacej  of  Tiber 
YmXihatir'dC'esar:  -  ■  >  - 

WONDER, 
'  Ant)  this  man 

Is  noio  become  a  god,  and  Cassius  is  '  ' 

CONTEMPT., 
A  wretcked  efeqturej  and  must  6011^  liis  ii^. 
If  CtBsar  carelessJy  l)ut  tiof/^o  hin. 

NARRATION  with  CONTEMPT. 
He  had  a  fever,  when  he  wat  in  Spain  1  ' 

And  when  the^^  was  of  hin^  I  did  vark 
How  he  did  shake,  'tis  truth,  this  gpd  dii  sAbAc.'* 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  Jlj/ ; 

RANT, 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  atorli, 

CONTEMPT. 

'  Did  /a.te  its  lustre.     I  did  Acar  him  groan; 
Jy,  and  that  fong-ue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  wrUe  his  speeches  ifi  their  £«oAf( 


SICKNESS. 

jttas,  it  cr^'dy  *'  Gire  me  some  drink^  Titinins"—- 

WONDER. 

As  a.  sick  girl !  Ye  gods^  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  niaa  of  !:uch  &  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  itart  of  the  majestic  world,- 
And  bear  Wit  palm  alone. 

LISTENING. 

Brutus.  Another  general  ihoul  ! 
WONDER. 
I  do  believe,  that  tbese  rapture*  are 
DISCONTENT^ 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  oa  Ctesar. 
RANT. 
Cassius.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 
^orld. 
Like  a  Colossus .'  and  ws  pettj^  men 
Walk  uodcr  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  abaat, 
To  fiad  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 

REGRET. 
Men  at  sometimes  have  been  masters  oT  thtir  fates : 
'She  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  oui  stars. 
But  in  ourselvesy  that  we  are  underlings. 

EXCITING. 
Brutus  xaiCteiar!  what  should  be  in  th^lCmsar? 
Wki/  sbeitld  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  ^ours  ? 
Write  ihem  together,  your's  is  as  fair  »  namf  j 
Sound  them,  it  doth  betewt?  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is. as  heavy;  conjure  with  them. 
Brutus  will  start  a  ghost  as  foon  as  Oiuar. 

WONDER. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  ^ odf  %t  on^Cg 
Upon  what  men'  doth  this  our  Cie^iir  fe^ 
That  he  is  grown  so  great } 

CONTEMPT. 
■^ge,  thou  art  sham' d  ; 
Rome,  (hon  h^t  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  } 
When  wi»it  there  by  an  stge,  ^nea  the  sun  skoaa, 

- ;<l^ 


■t&4  DajX-iTIC. 

But  it  iras  ranicd  with  more  than  with  one  mau  ? 
ly/un  couirf  ilii:^  say,  'till  now,  who  talk'd  of  Roan 
That  hrr  scide  Kolls  incoaipass'd  bat  one  man? 

EXCITING. 
Ok!  j/ou  and  /  have  heard  out  JiUhers  say, 
There  sac  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
A  mhip^gaU'd  slave  to  /ortf  it  oyer  Jtame, 
As  (oofi  as  a  king. 


APPROBATION. 
Brutus.  That  joa  do  /ooe  me,  I'm  nothing  Jealous, 

SEJllOUS  CONSIDERATION. 
What  you  would  Kork  me  to,  I  ha»e  some  aim  : 
How  I  hare  thaii/^hl  of  this,  and  of  these  timesy 
I  shall  recount  hereafter  ;  f»r  this  present 
1  iBOuld  not  (so  with  love  I  might  iatreat  you) 

PIX>TTING. 

Be  any  fartlier  wtov'dj     What  you  ha»e  said 

I  will  contidcr;  what  you  have  to  say 

1  will  withpti^'C nee  hear,  and  find  a  time 

Both  meei  to  hear,  and  answer  such  Aig-A  things; 

Till  thea,  my  noble  friend  ;  chea  upon  rAi'j. 

DISCONTENT. 
Brutus — had  rather  be  a  Ljfbian, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  such  hard  conditions,  as  this  lime 
Is  like  ta  lay  upon  us.  {^Exeutit.} 


VI.   Prologue  to  Cato. 

TEACHING. 
To  wake  the  soul  by  lender  strokes  of  arty 
To  rat>e  the  genius  and  to  meni/  the  heart, 

[The  woTde,  "  ni«iid  the  heart,"  may  be  eipreMed  with  the 
right  hand  laid  an  the  breatt.  J 
COURAGE. 
To  make  mankind,  (in  conscious  virtue  bold,} 
Lire  o'er  each  leene,  and  ke  what  thtj  behold; 

^1^' 


TEACHING. 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  th«  ttagt^ 
Commanding  tears  ta  stream  tkrougli  tw'ty  age  : 
't'y  rants  no  more  their  tajiage  nature  kept, 

WONDER. 
And  foes  to  virtue  rooBder'd  how' they  wept; 
Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  tnovef 

CONTEMPT. 
The  hero's  glori/,  or  the  virgin'*  love  : 
In  pitying  love  we  but  onr  weakness  shev, 
And  wild  ambition  well  deserves  its  woe  ; 

EXCITING. 
Here  tears  shall  jJom  fr»m  a  more  gen'rous  causi 
Such  tears  as  patriots  shed  for  di/ing  laws. 
He  bids  your  breasts  with  ancient  ardour  rise. 
And  calls  forth  Roman  drops  from  British  e^est 
Virtue  con/est^  in  human  shape  he  draws 

VENERATION. 
What  Plato  thought,  and  godlike  Cato  was  i 
!No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays, 

AWE. 
But  what  with  pleasure  heao'n  itself  surveySf 


A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state  : 
While  Cato  giTes  his  little  senate  lazes, 

EARNESTNESS. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  eouniry'a  cause? 

^The  words,  "  nhal  boaom  beats  not,"  may  be  ipokeo  wil^ 
the  right  hand  pretsed  to  thebrcaM.] 
Who  (ceshim  act,  but  envies etery  deed; 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  P 

CONTEMPT. 
Et'n  when  proud  Casar  'midst  trininphal  cars. 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  warij^ 
Jgnohly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 

DEJECTION. 
Sbew'd  Rome  her  Cato'ajigure  draws  ia  state; 

x5  ■      r-       i 
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As  her  dead  falker't  reverend  image  past, 

Ihepomp  was  darkened,  and  the  da^  o^ercasly 

GpJlCF. 
The  triumph  eeagcd, — teari  gush'd  from  ev'rj/  et/Cf 

C0NT1=MPT. 
The  E'orld'*  grca(  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by  ; 
Uer  last  good  Man,  dejected  Home  ador'd^ 

GRIEF. 
And  hoDonr'd  Cwsar's  ieei  th^n  Cito's  sjcord  ! 

TEACHING. 
Britons,  attend.,  be  o'ft'th  like  this  apprav'd, 
Aud  ihew,  you  have  the  virtue 

.  [The  word  "  v'uttae"  Disy  be  spshpa  witb  th«  MeKl  luBiA 
pressed  W  the  brcwt] 

Tobemot'dt 
CONTEMPT. 
With  honest  scorn,  fh.;  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd, 
Rome  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  shu  subdu'df 
Our  scene  precariously  airbsists  too  iong 
'On  French  truaalatioa  and  Italian  aong  : 

EXCITING. 
.Dare  to  h^re  sente  yourseluef :  atseri  the  stage, 
^ejutll^  ii:arm'd  with  your  own  native  rage ; 
Such  platfs  alone  should  please  a  Bi  itish  ear, 
As  Cuto's  self  hd<i  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 


VII.    The  Scene  Mween  Skplock  atid  Tubal. 


had  borrawrd  a  iiwi  o!f  mduty  Of  Bbylock  on  the  terms  of 
bisfarfeitiiiia'lUinBdaf  bitS«9h,wber^frBbylock  pleMcd 
to  ciir  ii,  in  case  ottgiiipi  to  difcboreelbf  debt  ob  the  du 
it  Wiis  due.]  ■      ■       _    , 

QUESTION  wUh  AJJXIETY. 
Shiflvclc.  Haw  Ttpa>  Tubqtj  what  Heps  bom  GtlUM? 
Ui&t  tiioa  tonai  my  daughter  ?  ' 


MS  APPCHNTM  RNT. 

I'ubal.  Ii^ften  came  wherel  Aeari^of  her,  bu^  couM 
notjittd  her. 

VEXATION. 

Shi/loek.  WTiy,  there.,  there^  there !     A  diamond 
gone,  that  cost  me  two  Ikousand  ducats  at  Fr&nkforti 
Tbe  curse  never  fell  upon  onr  nqfton  till  now,  1  never    [ 
felt  it  before  !  two  thousand  ducats  in  tliat  and  9tbcE 
preeiouSf  j>reci»us  Jewels  I 

EXECRATION. 
I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  ray  foot,  witK.  the 
Jewels  in  her  ear — Oh,  would  she  were  hears'd  at.  mjr 
/oo/,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin, 

VEXATION- 
iV^9  neaif  of  them!  why  so!  and  I  know  not  akat  spent 
in  the  search!  loss  upon  loss.  The  thief  goao  with  «(> 
fflucA,  and  so  muci  to jSnii  the  Mie/,  and  no  satisfaction  ; 
no  revenge  !  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but  what  lighti  oa  my 
shoulders;  ao  sighs  hat  o' my  breathing  ;  no /ears  but 
a' mj/ shedding,- 

NARRATION. 
Tubal.    Tes,  other  men  hare  ill  tuck  tooy  Antonio^ 
as  I  heard  in  Genna — 

SPITEFUL  JOY. 
Shyhck.  What!  what!  ahal!  ill  luck !  iltluek! 
[£anlesi)j,3 
NARRATION. 
Tubal.   Hat^  an  Argosie  cast  atpay,  coming  from 
Tripoli. 

SPITEFUL  JOY. 
ShylbcS,  I  thank  God!  I  thank  God! 

QUESTION. 

Is  it  (rue.*  Isit(r«e^  *  ■ 

NARRATION. 

Tubal,  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  'scaped 
iheterecft.. 

SPITEFUL  JOY. 
Shylock.  I  thank  tbep,  ^«o(f  Ttf^ol  I   good  nes>Sf 
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QUESTION. 

Wherein  Genoa* 

NARRATIOX. 
Tubal.  Yoar  da-iighter  spent,  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard. 
In  one  nigkl,  fourscore  ducats. 

ANGUISH. 
Shj/lock.  Tboo  stick'st  a  dagger  ia  i»e,  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again.     Fourscore  dacata  at  a  sitting  ! 
Fourscore  ducats! 

NARRATION. 
Tubnl.  There  came  divers  of  Antoaio's  creiUlors  in 
my  conpany  to  Venice,  that  swear,  be  cannot  chuse  but 
break. 

SPITEFUL  JOT. 
Shyloek.  Vm  glad  of  it,  1*11  plague  hira,  ITI  torture 
bim — I'm  glad  of  k. 

NARRATION. 
Tubal.  One  of  tbcm  shcw'd  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter,  for  a  monkej/. 

ANGUISH. 

Shj/lock.  Out  upon  her!  thou /or/«res*  mc,  Tnbal! 

It  was  my  torqaoise,  I  had  it  of  Lealiy  when  1  was  a 

bachelor;  I  would  not  have  giTcn  it  for  a  tcilderness  of 

NARRATION. 

'  Tubal.  But  Antonio  _■$  certain/^  undone. 

SPITEFUL  JOY. 
Shi/lgck.  Nai/f  that's  true,  tkat's  verj/true; 
DIRECTING. 
Go,  feeiae  an  officer,  bespeak  liim  a  fortnight  before. 

CRUELTY. 
I  will  hav&the  heart  of  kirn  If  ht  forfeit. 


VIII,  Trial  iceaefrom  the  merchant  of  Venice. 

•AUTWORITY. 
Bake.  Make  room,  and  I«tkimetaildkrfOTe<mr/fl»;> 


PLEADING. 

Shylock,  the  tsorld  thinks,  and  /  think  so  toe. 
That  thou  but  lead'sl  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hoar  o(  act ;  and  then, '(is  thought, 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercj/,  and  remorse  more  strange^ 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelly  ; 
And,  where  thou  now  exact'sl  the  ijeiialty, 

PITY. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  ylef  A, 
Thou  wilt  not  onty  lose  the  forfeiture^ 

PLEADING, 
But  toiich'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  (he  principal  •■ 

PITY. 
Glancing  an  ej/e  ot  pittf  on  bis  loisee, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back. 
Enough  to  press  a  roi/al  merchant  down. 
We  all  expect  a  getitle  answer,  Jew. 

OSTENTATION. 
Shj/lock.  1  hate  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  pur- 
pose, 

HYPOCRISY. 
And  by  our  holif  iabbath  have  I  sworn, 

CRUELTY. 
To  hare  (he  due  sad  forfeit  of  my  bond, 

THREATENING. 
If  you  denj/  it,  tct  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom — 

MALICE. 
Ytni'll  ask  me,  why  I  r^her  chuse  to  have 
A"  weight  of  carriunjlesh,  than  to  receiTe 

OSTENTATION. 
TTire*  thousand  ditcats?   I'U.  not  answer  that, 

MAUCE> 
But  say,  it  is  my  iamom-l     Is  itanoBeredi 
OSTENTATION. 

Whatit  iDjiouteb»ttmAltd.mih»rt^,  .    ■     v 


4n>  BBAMATiet 

And  I  be  picas'd  to  give  ttn  tkoimutd  dueati. 
To  hare  it  bia'd  ?     "What,  are  you  antwered  yet  ? 

RKPROVING. 

Bauamo.  This  is  no  atis-.cer  thou  vtifceling  man^ 
7*e*ciue  the  current  trf  thy  tiutlty. 
MALICE. 
Shjilock.    I  ttm  not  bound  to  ^i/ntM  ti»e  irith  ray  ^bs- 
'  Bwer. 

DEJECTION. 
Antonio.  I  pray  you,  think,  you  guettion  with  a  JeWr 
You  may  .as  well  go  stand  upon  thp  btach. 
And  bid  the  maittjlood  bale  his  asual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  <*»«  qurttuin  wkh  the  widf, 
.  Why  he  hath  made  the«we  bUat  tor  the  lamii^ 
Aa  try  to  nw/t  his  JcwiiA  Aeurt  to  kindnest. 
INTREATING-    ■ 
Bataanio.  For  tiiy  (Arte  tboasand  dnciUs  here  a*e-aiM- 

OSTENTATION- 

Shp!o€k.  If  n<Vy  duca/  in  six  thotuand  ducats. 
Were  in  aix  parts,  and  efry  fart  a  daeut, 
I  TLOtUi  not  Amy/  them,  I  .would  have  my  boni^ 
GRAVE. 
Dvke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  tendering  none  t 

OSTENTATION. 
Si^ock.  Vfhitjvdgment  shall  J  i/rraij,  doing  no  uiro^; 

CRUELTY, 
The  pound  otjksh  mlacbi.  demand  of  Mn, 
1(  dtarly  boagJtt,  'tis  mme,  and  I  au/i  haie  it. 

'  [Enter  Portia,  iliseui^d  like  a  doctor  of  laws.] 
WELCOMING, 
JDukt.  GiTttaeyQnrhaiid,y<iacameSnmJearfie4Bell(trio? 
Portia.  I  do,  my  Ford. 
Puke,'  You're  wtlcontt,  ta&«  yonr  ^^f, 

QUESTION.  ■ 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  the  prascnt  quettioa  in  tbeaoiiPt^ 
-  AHTSWER.      ■   ' 
Partta.  laMii^ormedtJkormigAfyvt-Qwamin   . 

■  Google 


Which  is  merchant  liere?  and  which  the  Jew  f 
•      AUTHORITY. 
Dake.  Antoni*  and  o)d  SAr/lock,  both  stand  forth, 

QUESTICiX,    (to  Shylock.) 
Portia.  Is  foar  name,  Shylock  ? 

OBSTINACY. 

Shylock.  Shylock  ia  my  name. 

QUESTION,    (to  Antonio.) 
Portia,  You  sta,nii  within  his  dangers  doj/oanot'f 

©KJECTIOK. 
Antonio.  Ay,  sa  he  says. 

QUESTIOX. 
Portia.     Do  you  coa/cst  the  boad? 

DEJECTION. 
Antonio.  I  do. 

INTREATCSG-. 
Portia.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

OBSTINACY.    ■ 
Shylock.  On  vhat  c(yi>tpuliion  muat  I?  (e/^ mc  that f 

ADVICE. 
Portia,  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 

PU5ASiniE. 
It  droppetk  as  the  geatle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  pLire  beneath  .-  it  is  tiidce  ikst. 
Blest  in  bim  that  gives,  and  Mm  that  takes  I 

REVERENCE. 
*t\s  mightiett  in  HiB  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  thn^ittd  monarch  better  Ihaa  hii  rroion  : 
Hb  sapttt  ihens  iVbJane  ai  lemfiandptafert 
The  attrihuie  to  note  and  TVajcity  i    . 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  ^ad/ear  of  kjfigt ; 
But  mercy  is  aiooe  thia  saptred  Jmay  ; 
It  ia  enthroned  in  the  Keartt  of  lungs ; 
It  ia  an  attribute  to  <?0j  himself, 
Aai<a,rtfUypow(r-iatiiaieasbeviAett-Gvd:i, 


ADVICE. 

Whatmtrcy  leasons  justice  I  therefore  Jew, 
tho'  justice  be  tl>y  pka,  consider  this, 

SERIOUS  REFLECTION, 
t'liat  ia  the  course  ofjusiier,  none  of  ns 
Should  see  salvation.  We  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  th«(  sftine^ray'r  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
Ibidads  almeriy. 

OBSTINACY. 

Shylock.  My  if«eiJi  opoD  my  ^oii  /  I  crave  the  taw: 
TbepAnaky  andfor/eit  of  my  ioad. 

INTREATINS. 

Bassanio.  Wrest  once  the  lat^i  to  your  aufAorttr, 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ,- 
And  curb  this  cruel  (feutf  of  his  uiilL 
FORBIDDING. 

Portia,  \tmast  not  hKy  there  is  n&^niV  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  esCaibi/ud ; 
'Twitl  be  recorded  for  a  precedent, 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  sivu  example, 
Wai  ruih  into  the  nate  !  \t  cannot  be. 

APPLAUSE. 
S/^lack.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  f 
0  onse  yjung  judge  I  Ham  do  1  honour  thee  1 
REQUEST. 
Portia,  I  pray  fon,  l«t  me  look  upon  your  hiiitd. 

APPLAUSE. 
Skytock,  Here  'tit,  most  reverend  doctor  I  here  it  is, 

ADVICE. 
Portia.  SAylock  I — there's  thria  thy  money  o^ercd  thee. 

HVPOCRISY. 
Shybtk.  An  tath  I  an  muA  /  I  hare  an  oath  ia  kean'n  ! 
Shall  I  \»,y  perjury  upon  my  toul? 
No  not  for  Ve»f£e. 

DECLARATION. 

Portia.  Why,  thb  bond  hjarjeit. 
hailaafiiUj  by  tUs,  the  Jaw  m»y  claim 


A  pound  oifluh,  to  be  by  him  cntof 
A'earcst  tbe  mcrchaut's  heart. 

ADVICE. 

Bt  mercifuh 
Take  tftrifi  thy  money;  bid  me  tear  theioncL 

OBSTINACY. 
Skylock.  When  it  b  paid,  according  to  the  tenor'J 
There  is  no  pouir  in  tlie  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me,  I  stay  here  oa  my  bond, 
DEJECTION. 
Antonio,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  gire  thej'i>ii,^7iun(. 

PASSIN&  SENTENCE. 
Portia.  Why  then,  thus  it  is, 
Ysu  must  ^r«^ar«  your  iosem  for  his  ini/f. 

THIRST  OF  BLOOD. 

Shylock.  Ay,  his  brtast. 
So  Biuth  the  bond,  doth  it  not,  naiU  jiidgef 
NeaTUt  bis  ieart  ;  (A«ie  are  the  very  tuordx. 
QUESTION. 
Portia,     liissol     Are  than  scala  to  tieighUtt  fiik  f  : 

ANSWER. 
Siylock.  I  bare  thera  natfy. 

INTERCESSION. 

Portia.    HaTc  by  some  lurgeen,  Shylcck,    «»  yonr 

To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  should  Meed  to  Jfoti. 

CRURLTV. 
Shylock.  Is  it  so  niWniilfi^  in  tbe  iond  t 

INTRRCESSION.  c 

Portia,  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  bnt  what  of  that  f 
'Tfrere  good  yoa  do  so  much  for  charity. 
CRUELTY. 
Shylock.  I  canaotjnd  it,  'tis  not  in  the  ionj, 

SENTENCE. 

Portia,.  A  pound  of  that  same  nurehant's  flesh  is  thint, 

The  cou(t  awards  it,  and  the  ^u  doth  £»£  it.  .    ., 
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APPLAUSE. 

Shylack,  Most  rightful  judft  I 

SENTENCE. 
Portia,  And  you  most  cut  thii/»ib  from  aff  his ^rriutf: 
The  law  aiiomi  it,  and  the  cottrt  aaards  it. 

APPLAUSE. 

Skyhck,  Most  Itarncd  judgt  f  ntntaict  t 

THIRST  OF  BLOOD. 

CVme  prepare, 
DOUBTING. 

fortia.  Tarry  a  Sitie;  there  is  iomelking  tlse — 
This  tiond — dolh  pie  th«e  har^^no  j«  of  Moodi 
Hbe  aiardi  exfreiify  Ate,  a  ptund  of ^ah. 
DIRECTING.     ■ 
ThcnlJie tby  imd,  tike  ^9» thy ptupd  of fesh : 
TURRATENING. 
But,  in  tlie  cutting  tt,  [f  thon  dost  jW 
One  drop  vf  chtistiaa  iltodf  thy  lands  toigaotb,    ■■  ■ 
Are,  by  (be  Taws  of  Ffmef,  etat/iicati 
Vato'tlw-Mte  of  .VWK«. 

APPLAUSE, 
Grat.  O  upright  judge  f  m^rk  Jt^l  0  ffvjudjuj^^i 

CONFUSION, 
S^lmJt,  iRdiit  thf  ^f 

POSITIVENESS. - 

Fortia.  Thyst^  ihait  see  the  act  J 

RrPBOVING. 

For  as  tfaon  utgestjuilia,  be  esfvred. 

Thou  sh^t  hattJHstice,  mare  than  tkm^idr'tt,. 

APPLAUSE. 

Grat.  O  learned  jvdge!  markJea;  a  Uartied  judge  I 

CONFUSION. 
Skylock.  I  take  bis  affn  ttien,  {»ay  the  bond  Arke^ 

YIELDING. 

And  let  the  chtisiiafi  go,^ 

'    .Google 
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GIVING. 

Stusanio,  Here  b  the  money. 

FORBIDDING. 
Portia.  The  Jew  shall  have  alijuiUu — soft  no  kaite. 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty, 
APPLAUSE. 
Grat,  A -second  Danut!  Jew. 
TRIUMPH. 
Noai,  iafidel,  I  hare  the  on  the  Ai^. 
QUESTION. 
Portia.  Why  Aai^  Oxe  Jew  fause  f  nAe^tforfatitM. 

CONFUSION. 
Shyloci.  Gire  me  my  pruuipal,  aod  let  me  go. 

GIVING. 

Baitania.  I  have  it  ndt/y  for  thee,  here  it  iV. 

FORBIDDING. 

Porti^  He  hath  rifut'd  it  in  the  <i^ii  court  ; 

REPROVING. 

He  shall  bare  merely  justiu  aad  fan  itMc/. 
*  APPLAUSE. 

C*ti.  A  Danielitiil,  say  I,  a  second  Daniel  f 
REPROVING. 
X  thank  thee  J^or,  for  leaching  me  that  mcrd. 

SNEAKING. 

Shylkk.  iha\\\  aotharel^hty  a  my  principal  t 

REFUSING. 
Portia.  Tbau  sbaJt  have  noihiag  but  iinjerfmtvtit.  \ 
To  be  so  taken,  at  thy  ^mf,  Jrw, 

IMS  APPOINTMENT. 
Shybck.  Why  then,  the  deoWgite  him  ^flwi  of  iU-^ 
SPITE. 
I'll  stay  no  foi^jo"  quation.  "^"" 

FORBIDDING, 
[Portia  speaks  "  Tarry  Jew^"  withfot  loaUig  vf  turn 
tfecJMod.] 
Portia,  Tarry  Jew. . 


4tiS  DR^KJTIC. 

CONSIDERATION. 

The  Uw  hath  yet  anoihtr  hold  oa  y od. 

TEACHING. 

It  i«  tnacted,  in  the  latas  uf  Venice., 

If  it  be  proT'd  against  an  alien. 

That  by  dinit  or  indirect  attejKpt, 

Be  sak  the  &/«  ot  any  citixtn, 

Tbt  parly,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  cantrivf; 

Shall  itiie  on  ha^  his  goods,  the  ol&r  Aj^ 

Goei  to  the  privy  cofer  of  the  ifiUf, 

And  the  offejidtr'i  Jxje  lie*  in  the  mn-cy 

Of  the  JuAe  oniyt  *gainit  aU  other  voice  ; 

CONDEMNING. 

In  which  pndicatatnl,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  man^est  proceeding. 
That  indirettly  and  directly  too, 
Than  fas«t  contriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Gftbe  defendant,  so  that  thoa  tncur'jt 
'  The  danger  formally  by  me  reheant. 

ADVICE. 

Hotm,  therefore,  ud  beg  nmy  of  the  dtiJu. 
GRANTING. 
Duke,  That  tfaoD  may'st  see  the  difermce  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  b^ore  thou  ask  it 
DESPAIR. 
Skylock.  Nay,  lakemy  Lfe^  a.Dd  aU.  pardon  not  that  t 

^  . Yqu  take  fny  iijf^ 

When  yon  do  take  the  mtans  tuherety  1  lit/e, 

QUESTION. 

PorltA,  What  mrrey  can  yon  nnifrrhim,  Aatontof 

.    TRIUMPH. 
Grot.  J^  halted  gratis  :  ntuAin^  else,  for  God's  sake. 

GRANTING. 
AiMmo.  So  please  my  lord,  the  duke,  and  all  the  amrt,   . 
T«  quit  the/ne  for  one  half  ot  his  goods  i 
I  am  content  so  he  will  let  me  hare 
ThaAAcrbalC-iniise,  to  render  it 
Upon  hit  death,  unto  the  gentUman 
That  lately  jwfc his  rfflu^Ater.  .Gooijlc  ' 
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THREATENING. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this,  or  elsel  do  recant 
TbepUTdon  that  I  lutt pronounced  here. 

Portia.  A.TttlioactiittentedJewi  what  dost  tho)i  say  f 

DKSPAIR. 
ShyUck.  I  pray  you  giT^  me  Uave  to  go  from  herKff 
I  am  not  luf//,  letd  the  deed  ajttr  me. 
And  I  will  ii^n  it. 

THREATENING. 
Duke,  Get  t\iw  gone,  bat  da  it: 

[  Exeunt  otftBca^] 


IX.    Cato't  soliloquy. 

£Cato  silting  in  a  (hougbtful  posture,  in  hij  band  Tiato'l 
boak  on  th«  immOTtalilj  of  tbe  soul,  a  drawn  sward  on  the 
talilp  by  him  ;  afler  a  long  pau^e,  be  lays  down  the  book 
aud  speahs.  ] 

DEEP  CONTEMPLATION. 

Cato.  It  must  be  so Plaio  thou  reason'st  well— 

'Else^  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

£"  This  fond  deaiti-,"  may  be  spoitea  with  the  right  haiv 
laid  on  the  breast.] 

COMFORT, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
^  DKSIRE. 

Or  whence  this  secrtt  dread  and  Intuard  horror 
Otfallittg  into  nought  ? 

FEAR. 
Why  shrinks  thejoui 
Back  oa  htrielfy  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

AWE. 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  witliia  us, 
'Tis  heav'n  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

:v)— ttaou  pl«fi!ing,  &c."requim  un  eye  6xfd  with 
r.L  _  ._i.i.. If  point,  througbont  this  line.] 

'.ternity  ! — thoH  pleasing,     .  _  _ 

[;..i,tc(,  Google 


I*f8  BRJ»jtTtC. 

SATISFACTION. 

' dreadful 

APPREHENSION. 

CURIOSITY, 

Througb  wbat  variety  of  untry'd.  bang. 

Through  what  urai  sunei  and  changes  mast  we  past  t 

'ihtmde,  til' uvBoundtd  frespect  Viet  btfore  mcf 

ANXIETY.' 

Snt  shadoxiii,  clouds,  wtA'darkncss,  nsl  upon  if, 

COURAGE. 
Here  wiU  I  hold, 

VENERATION. 

If  (here's  a  powtr  ahaW  ns, 
And  that  there  is,  all  luiture  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works, — He  iiuiit  delight  in  tiiriue, 

SATISFACTION. 

And  -that  which  he  delights  in,  vmH  be  happy. 

-  ANXIETY. 

But  ziihen  /• — or  taherti — ihu  uaridvis  made  for  Casar^ 
I'm  tutary  sf  conJeUvres—    , 

COURAGE. 

— J  his  mast  end  them. 

[La^iBg  Jiii  bandoahia  mord^ 

FIRMNESS. 

Thus  am  I  douify  arm'd,  ray  death,  mj  life. 
My  ianc  and  tmiidule^  ar«  aoih  before  me. 

["  My  death,  mjIiR'V  Ac.  !oi^  patunt^timD,  aodpsint- 

ing,  or  looking  M  the  vmixi  in  prOBOunciuf  "  my  death," 
at  tb«  bouk  in  proDonncing  "  my  lirp,"  and  so  in  "  mj 
bane  and  anlidote,"  "and  in  (be  fblloning  lines,  j 

APPRt;HRNSK>N. 

Thisf—iK  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end, 

COMFORT. 
Whiiet  this  inforiBR  me  1  shalt  neotr  die. 


NOBLE  I^IDE. 


Tboimii,  itear'd  in  iuiT  exisCtHte,  svnUu 
At  tii.»draain  dagger,  tad  defies  its  fifMt. 
TRIUMPH. 
X"  The  stars,"  Ac,  maj  beipokMwith  the  efe*  raised  (o- 
ward  heaven,  and  the  ncaii  moderalelj  sptead.] 
The  iiarj  shall^ude^imiay,   the  iutt /mn'tlf 
Giov--dim  wtth  age,  and  nature  sink  ia  ytarit 


Bat  thou  ihnltjleurish  in  wimonul. youth, 

[''  Unhurt,"  &C.  the  anns  spread-sgain,  m  abate.] 
Unhurt  amidst  the  aaT  of  eiements. 
The  iu«cA  of  matter  and  the  crmjA  of  worlds, 

L"  Thecrash,"  &c.  the kands-breught  together  ttithforce.^ 


X.  The  scefte  between  Mr.  Bevil  and  Imb'anof  in 
tefticA  ahe  endeavours  tajind  out,  whether  he  hta  tm§ 
other  regard  for  her^  than  that  of  -ratianiti  esteem^ 
«nd  Platonic  looe, 

RESPECT. 

Bevil.  Madam,  your  most  obidieat,  how  do  yon  td. 

day  i  I  am  afraid  you  aiihed  me  gone  last  night,  t^ore  I 

tetnt,  bat  you  were  partly  to  blame,  for  &>ho  coutd  leave 

yoQ  in  the  agreeable  kianour  yoli  were  in !      ' 

Indiana.  If  ^om  were  pleased,  sir,  we  were  b«l1l^^MJei> 

fdi<  y«HT  emnpftfly^  wUUi  ifrWanty*  B^eed/bU-,  via  more 

<  peculiarly  so  last  night.  ' 

iiftiif.  My  company,  madam,  you  rally,  I  sud  Tei^ 

Indiana.  Too  little  you  -eiway^  -wy,  air,  fvr  mj  tW 
prevemmt  and  for  my  (r^dit ;  by  the  latm  token  that  I  am 
^fraid,  you  gavejRi:  ati  opportQtiity  of  aaying  tog  nach 
kstnigit;  and  unfortunately,  when  a  Voman  is  in  the 
lalliihg  rein,  she  wants  nothing  so  fiotclt  'fts  toitave  leave  to 
c^9se  herself.  '  '' 


••no  OR  AM-JTtS' 

BaiU.  I  hope,  madam,  I  shall  dtrays  have  the  seiiiF 
to  give  you  leave  to  expose  yourself,  as  yoa  call  it, 
tWilJiOUt  inUrnption. 

[Dowing  respectful^.] 

Indiana,  If  I  had  yottr  taUvts,  fir,  or  your  poteer  9> 
make  my  attioni  speak  for  me,  I  might  be  siUnt,  and  yet 
pretend  to  somewhat  Tnore  than  being  agretabU,   bat  as 

HUMILITY. 
BevH.  Really,  madam,  I  know  of  naw  of  my  actions 
that  deserve  yonr  atlmtton.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any 
thing,  it  is  that  I  have  undcrttanding  eneugh  to  mark_^M 
out.  madam,  from  aU  your  srx,  as  the  most  tUterving  ob- 
ject of  my  (iteem. 

ANXIETY. 
Indiana,  [oiiib.]  A  cold  viordj  tfaough  I  cannot  daim 
e*ea  his  tittem. 

RESPECT^ 
£7*0  him.']  Did  I  think,  sir,  that  your  esteem  for  me 
proceeded  from  any  thing  in  nu,  and  not  altogether  from 
your  OD!ti  ^meroiity,  I  shoiUd  be  in  danger  oijorjtiting  it 
Bevil.  How  so.  madam  f 

Indiana.  What  do  you  think,  sir,  would  be  so  likely  to 
^uff  up  a  weak  woman's  vanity,  as  the  esteem  ef  a  man  of 
understanding  f  isteem  is  the  result  of  cool  reason,  the  vo- 
luntiry  tnbute  paid  to  inward  iDortk :  laho  then,  would 
not  be  proud  of  the  estttm.  of  a  person  of  sense,  which  is 
always  unbiaistd,  whilst  io6e_  is  often  the  effect  of  aieak- 
nusf  ■  ■ 

[Looking  hard  al  Bevil,  who  casta  dono  his  ejn respectfully.} 
Esteem  arises  from  a  higJur  source,  the  substantial  merit 
•f  the  vimd. 

3eviL  Tra«,  maduu,  and  great  mindt  only  can  con- 
.  mand  it. 

[Bowing'  respectfully.] 

The  utmost  pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life,  madam,  is  that 
I  cndeaTour  to  esteem  yon  aS' — 1  oitgltt. 
APPREHENSION. 
Indiana  \aiiAe.']  As  he  ought!  Still  more  perplexing! 
he  tieithei  turei  or  kfili  my  hape.     I  will  try  him  a  littlr 
Jartktf.  '  ' 
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QUESTION. 

\Te  him^  N»w  1  thiak  on  it,  I  must  htgjfiVT  opinion 
sir,  on  K  point  vhich  created  a  dibatt  between  my  aunt 
and  me,  just  hfore  you  came  in.  She  would  needs  ha.it 
it,  that  no  man  erer  does  any  txtTOordinary  kindntss  for  a 
ifontan  but  from  se^k  TiewB. 

RESPECT. 
Bnil,  Well,  madam,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  in  the 
~  Htntn,  of  hit  opinion,  if  she  means  by  leljlsh  vitiat,  what 
jMM  understand  by  the  ^Aroie,  that  is,  his  oyrn  pUasare, 
the  highest  pleasure  hanan  nature  is  capable  of,  th«t  of 
being  conscious  that,  from  las  laperfiuily^  an  innount  and 
tiirtuoui  spiril,  a  person  whom  he  thinks  one  ofthepriwu 
cmaments  of  the  crcalian,  is  raised  aieoe  the  loHplatioaf 
and  iorrous  of  Ufe,  Ihe  pleasure  of  seeing  satufactim, 
health,  nai  gladtess,  brighten  in  the  countenance  of  .one 
he  values  abore  all  mankind.  What  a  man  bestows  in  jucA 
a  way,  may,  I  think,  be  said,  in  one  tense,  to  he  laid  out 
with  a  se^h  Tiev,  as  much  aa  if  he  spent  it  in  cards, 
dogs,  bottle-companions,  or  loose  aomen,  with  this  difference, 
that  he  shews  a  betier  taste  in  expence.  Nor  should  I  think 
this  any  such  extraordinary  matter  of  heroism,  in  a  man  of 
an  easy  Jorturu,  Every  gentleman  ought  to  be  capable  of 
this,  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  are  ;  for  I  hope  there  ar« 
many,  who  take  more  delight  in  refiectiant  than  sensationj 
in  chinking,  than  in  eating — 

SUDDEN  RECOLLECTION. 
But  what  am  1  dotng  ? 

[Palls  out  hi*  watcb  hutilj.] 
THy  ho«r  with  Mr.  Myrtle  is  come. — 

HASTE.    - 
lUadam,  I  must  take  my  leave  eiruptlyf  but,  if  yoH 
plea»ej  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  yon  in 
the  aftcrnoort,  till  when,  madam,  your  most  obedient. 


Xi.    The  Kent  betveen  Mr.  Be-eil  and  Mr.  Myrtle, 

COMPLAISANCE. 

Beoil,  Sir,  I  un  txtranely  ablxged  to  yon  for  this  honour. 
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ANGE&. 

MjfrtUt  Ihc  timt,  &»  plaa,  at  long  atquaintcuux,,  and 
HKtiiy  othet  nVcHDuldiuwH'^cb  d^d  me,  ob  tbisocciut'iMi, 
cbligf  mSf  without  certmovy  oc  cmjatnu,  to  detira  tlud 
y«n  will  cant^^  witk  tbe  request  in  my  &U(r,  of  wUch 
j^oit  lutT«  eirtedy  acknowledged  tke  rtcapt, 
COMPLABANCE. 

&DiJ.  Sir,  I  have  received  &  letter  from  you  in  a  jvry 
tiMitsuat  ttiie,  but,  u  I  wn  ctnucituu^ 

[-r-^'  C^aujo'm  gf  the  inWyjty,"  ftc  nsj' b«  expresied  With  < 
tk»  richt  buA  laid  on  the  toea^] 

•f  the  tnftfrtty  of  m^  behtTtonr,  with  respect  to  ^on, 
atol  intend  thst  ewr)'  thing  in  Mu  tnitfn-  ^all  be  your 
.  twK  stektKg,  I  shall  understand  n»tking,  but  what  you  are 
plaaied  to  ceji^hn  face  to  face;  yon  are  fhereforer  to  take. 
it)  for  grtmled,  tiutt  I  btLteforgot  the  contents  of  your 
ttMe. 

ANQEH. 
Myrtk.  Tour  C00/  tthamncr,  Mr.  Beril,  is  agreeable 
to  the  mtwffrtAyaje  yon  hare  made  of  my  limpUdty  and 
frattkntss  to  you;  and  I  we,  your  modtratioit  tends  to 
yMr  own  adrant^ge,  sot  mtnr,  to  yoar  own  lafety,  not 
ttjiutia  for  the  nron^x  you  hare  done  joaijrund, 

'  OFFENCE. 

£»it  My  earn  w/eijs  Mr.  Myrtle? 

REHIOVING. 
Jlf^r^  Yonr  oivn  Ja/«t)>,  Mr.  Boril. 
DISI^EASURE. 
BeoiL  Mr.  Myrtle,  there  is  no  disguiJing  any  longer^ 
tiiat  I  underitand  what  yon  woidd^ce  me  to. 

FIRMNESS. 

Y0n  ujutfrsland  my  principle .  upon  that  ptint,  and  yon 
hare  often  heard  me  express  my  diiapprobeUion  of  1he 
savage  manner  of  deciding  quarrels,  which  tyrannical 
custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of  all  lavs,  both 
divine  and  Autnos. 

REPROACHING. 

MyrtU.  Mr.  Sevil,Mr.iSeviif  Ijfwo^ld  be  afooifint 

pnneiplti  ja,  iJros*  who  ha«»  tAttndtr  ft  wwopiK  fAdf 


way,-  to  have  U'maoh  aihonnce  st  doing  injuria  t»— 

[Turniuj  iway  ftbraptl;.] 
Scvil.  As  what? 

IRttlTATING. 

Myrtle.  As  fear  of  anstaeriag  them. 

SELF-VINDICATION. 
Bevil.  Mr.  Myrtle,  I  hare  no  fear  of -answering  my 
injury  I  have  Aavmyou,  because  I  hare  meant  you  none,; 
for  the  trath  of  which,  I  am  rsady  to  appeal  to  any  ia- 

I'iJ'cTcat  person,  efen  of  your  rant  chaosing. 

SERIOUSNESS. 
But  I  awn  I  am  afraid,  of  doioga  oiicked  action,  I  tfieaa, 
of  shedding  your  blood,  or  givi^g-ytu  an  oppartuaity  of 
thedding  mae,  c»ld.    I  am  aot  Afraid  at  you,  Hr.  Myrtl^ 

PIOUS  VENBRATIGN. 
But  I  own,  lam  afraid  of  //m,>who  jiiif  nethb  life  ia 
trust,  on  othtr  amditimi,  and  with  olker  dejigni,  than  ikat 
I  ahouliJuiziird,  orthrow  it  anxty,  beoause  a  raih,i'iamJ 
liderate  man,  is  plokiad  to'.ba  t^ndad^  wi&M>t  -ivfav^  ■ 
whether  ie  is  injuaJ  or  nut. 

■GOUBAjGE. 
Me—ilKnUtitt,  hrymir,  or^nynMii'/'^umaar'ottBiDait^ 
ibtooiR  crime,  a  crime,  wlitch  inanntt  repair,  or  whiok 
naf , -ia  Ahe  tury-iut,  outme  off  from  «U^iiJt£^.of  r*- 
fentance. 

RAGE. 
Myrtle.  Mr.  Berilg  I  must  tell  ^»n,  .ih^  cooUuu,  thif 
meraiixing,  shall  not  (heal  me  of  my  loi/e, 

IRRITATING. 

You  may  oiiih  to  preserre  your  life,  that  you  may  poisttt 
Lucinda,  and  I  havei'saaDn  to  iKwdt^ent  nhoat  it,  if  I 
lun  to  lose  all  that,  from  wkiA  J  expect  d)^^>  in  life; 
bat  I  dhaU-fiMt'tw  «ne  means  toward  recoveriag  her,  I 
Bean,  by  sheuiing'na  what  a  daiiniUst  hero  sbe  bas  choiea 
for  her  protectar. 

FIRMNESS. 

Revit.  Shew  me  bnt  ttm  least  ^anpit  of  arguraeat,  that 

1  am  authoris'i  to  contend  with  yoo,  at  Ae  peril  of  the 

l^<!tlT«H-af«B,  and  lam  ready  aiwaysarston  (ntru.— 

T3 


4SI  MRMUdTJC. 

\t,thu-w'\\\nQi  tatisfy  yoMyKaiya^  ui^inake  sa  unlaiuful 
atsavU  upon  me,  1  will  defend  inyGelf  u  against  %ragian. 
There  is  no  mth  terror,  Mr.  Myrtle,  in  the  angrr  of  thase, 
whu  are  quickly  hot,  and  quiMy  coid  again,  they  knota  not 
how,  or  a/hy;  I  defy  you  to  shew  wheraa  I  hftre  torong'd 
you. 

IRRITATING. 
Myrtle.  Mr.  BeTil,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  talk  coolly  on 
Qiis  occasion.  You  know  not,  I  suppose,  s/Aaf  if  is  to 
love,  and  from  your  large  foritinf,  and  your  spedoui  on(- 
ward  carriage,  hare  it  in  your  ji(>Eu»-  to  come,  aiUhout 
mach  irouiU  or  anxiety,  to  the  ponessioa  of  ft  Diman  of 
Amtoiir, 

JEALOUSY. 
You  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  be  alarnudf  distratied  ' 
with' the  terrw  of  Using  what  is  dearer  than  life. 

SARCASM. 
You  are  happy.  Your  marriage  goes  on  like  ammon  iusi- 
nea,  and  in  the  interim  yon  have,  for  yonr  soft  momenti 
of  dalliance,  yoiir  ramiang  captive,  your  Indian  princtst, 
yoviT  convenient^  your  ready  Indiana  I 

ANGER  ROUSED. 
Bevil,  Yon  bare  touched  me  beyond  the  patience  of  a 
man,  and  the  defence  of  tpotUsi  innocent  will,  1  bope, 
«xcu$e  my  accepting  your  challenge,  or  at  least,  my  oiUging 
you  to  retract  your  infamous  aipersiom.  1  taili  nM,  if  I 
can  aroid  it,  ihed your  Hood,  nor  ihail you  mine; 

AUTHORITY. 
But  Indiana's  purity  I  tuill  defend.    Who  Wfu't't  f 

.    SUBMISSION. 
Servant.  Did  you  ccfS,  Sir  ? 

COMMANDING. 
SevU.  Yet,  go  fn/'  a  coach, 

TREPIDATION  with  SUBMISSION. 
Servant.    Sir — Mr.  Myrtle — gentlemen— joa  tmjrioidt 
—I  am  bnt  a  servanc—bnt — 

ANXIETY. 

Sevil,  Call  a  coach..-  ^Exit  jemanl.'J 

[A  long  paiis(,  Ihe;  walk  inUeiil}  abaiU  the  rcwn.] 
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RECOLLECTION. 
l^jide.']  Shall  I  (though  prowoiiedhayondsji feranre,} 
recover  m^aetf  at  the  enlrance  of  a  third  person,  and  that 
lay  servant  too,  and  shatl  I  not  have  a  due  respect  for  the 
.dictates  of  my  own  conscience, 

["  CnmcieDce,"  to  be  EpolcKn  wiih  the  Kigbt  hand  od  the 

for  what  I  owe  tO'  the  iest  of  fathers,  and  to  the  defenceVsi 
innocence  of  my  lovely  Indiana,  whose  rery  life  depends  on 
mini  ^  C^"  ^^-  MyrtW]  I  have,  thank  heaven,  had  time 
to  recollect  myself,  and  have  determined  to  convince  you,  by 
means  I  wpuW  willingly  hate  avoided,,  bnt  which  yet  are 
preferable  to  murdrTous  duelling.,  that  I  am  more  innocent 
oi  nothing,  than  of  rivaSing^oa  in  the  affections  of  Luciitda. 
'  REMONSTRANCE. 
Read  this  letter,  and  coniider,  luhat  effect  if  would  have 
fiad  upon  you  to  havefound  it  about  the  man  you  bad 
murdered. 

SULLENNESS. 


[^Myrtle  reads']  "  I  hope  it  will  be  consistent  with  tht 
laws  a  woman  ought  to  impose  upon  herself,  to  ackno^r- 
Jcdgfi,  that  your  manner  of  liectninf 

SURPRISE. 
what  has  been  proposed,  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  in  our 

RISING  HOPE, 
and  dfsiring,  that  the  refusal  might  come  from  me,  is  mora 
engaging, '  tliau  tlie  Smithjidd  courtship  of  him, 

..  V.JOY. 
whose  arms  I  am  in  danger  of  J>eing  tkratan  into,  unless 
your  Jriend  exerts  himself  for, our  common   safely  and 

SHAME. 

— O,  I  Bwn(  nb  more  to  cSror  your  innocence,  my  injured 
a)orthy  friend — i  see  her  dear  name  at  the  bottom — I  see 
that  you  have  been  far  enough  from  dcstgmnj  any  ohslade 
to  my  happiness. 


while  I  lia.Te  b«en  treating  1117  knefattar  u  my  ietrayn-. 

CONFUSION. 

— 0  Bani,  with  what  wordi  ihaH  I — 

BENEVOLENCE. 
BeoU.  There  is  no  wii  at  words.  t«  convince  it  won 
Aan  to  conquer  ;  it  you  are  but  iotisfitd  that  I  mean;  yov 
ne  larintg,  aUvMii  rhovtd  k. 

ANGUISH. 
Mfrtte.  Bat  ca»  yoo— ^r^tw — 

S£MORSE. 

Such  madnist  I 
BENEVOLENCE  aod  FORGIVING. 
BevU.  Haye  not  I  mysrlf  oftnded  f  I  Had  almost  been  u 
guilty  u  you,  thongb  1  had  the  advantage  of  you,  by  Abmb. 
tag  what  yoD  did  not  know, 

ANGUISH. 
MjtOi,  That  1  iheald  be  sndi 
REMORSE. 

a.  predpitale  anretch  / 

FORGIVING. 

Bevii.  Prithee  ne  more. 

SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

MyrtU.  Jiota  many  Jriendi  hare  died  by  the  hands  of 

friends,  merely  for  nioni  of  temper  f 

GRATITUDE  with  irORROR. 
What  do  I   not  owe  to  yonr  supiriorky  of  understaiidiitgt 
yiiiaS.  a.  precipice  \tAy»i  I  ticapedf  Omyfriendl 

INTREATING  with  JtEMORSE. 
Halt  you  ever— forgive — can  you  ever  again  look  upon  me 
— with  an  ey^  of  Javour  P      ,  , 

BENEVOLENCE. 

£evil.  Why  should  Inotf  any  miat  mMy  nditaJu  j  any 

mail  may  be  molenl  where  Ws  love  is  coiwemed.     I  was 


ADMIRATION. 
ilyrtk.  0  Baiilf  y^n  we  capable tff  iU-Qmt  iigrtat^ 
•11  that  u  herak. 


XII.  Tke  teem  -of  fndian.^3  ieing  found  to  tt  Mr. 
Healanifs  daugktei: 

ClVIUTY. 

Indian^.  I  Km  UtX&j  sir,  you  are  come  tittnt  businat, 
which  requires  your  speaking  with  me. 

Sealand.  Yes,  madam,  there  came  to  my  hands  a  bill' 
drawn  by  Mr.  Beril,  whidiis  pajiable  to-m,ttmm,  and  a> 
I  bare  cash  of  hia,  I  have  made  bold  to  bring  yon  th« 
money  v^utf,— 

CONFUSION. 
A— «-'— a^—  and,  -to  be  free,  madam,  the  fame  ot  yonr 
itauty,  and  the  regard  which  Mr.  Befil  is  bnt  Iw  wtt 
known  to  have  for  youj  excited  my  curiosity. 

OFFENCE. 
Indiana'.  Too  u/eli  known  to  have  for  mt  I  Yonr  lober 
appearance,  sir,  made -me  e:i.pect  no  rudeness  ot  aisurdily 
from  you — tuho  u/aits  f — Sir,  if  yott  pay  the  money  to  a 
jervantf  Jt  will  be  as  zatU.  [m'^^S-^ 

APOLOGY; 
Sealand.  Pra^,  madam,  be  not  offended.     I  cam* 
hither  with  an  innocent,  nay,  a  virtuous  design,  and, 
if  you  will  bare  patience  to  hear  me,  it  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  ^ou  as  well  as  to  my  onlj/  daughter,  on  whose 
account  I  come,  and  whom  1  was  this  day  to  dispose  of. 
APPREHENSION. 
Indiana.  [^Astde.'^  In  marriage  with  Mr.  Bevil;  I 
four,  what  I  dreaded  is  come,  but  I  must  compose  my. 
idi  if  possible. 

RECOLLECTION. 
[7*0  him.']  Sir,  you  may  suppose  1  shall  desire  io 
know  anything}  which  maytie  intereslingtoMr.  Bevil) 
«r  to  myself. 


4t»  bRJXATlC. 

CONFUSION'. 

As  appearancet  are  against  me  with  regard  to  this  be- 
kaviour^  I  ought  to  forgive  yoar  suipieiony  sir; 

APOLOGY. 
He  free  then,  I  am  composed  again,  go  on,  eir. 
WONDER  with  DISAPPROBATION. 
Seatand.  I  feared  indeed,  an  unwarrantable  passion 
here ;  but  I  coulil  not  have  thought  an;/  man  capable  of 
abu'ing  so  much  loveliness  and  jcorlh,  as  yoar  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  bespeak.    But  the  jrouth  of  our  age 
care  not  ukal  excellence  they  destroy,  so  they  can  hut 
gratify. 

VINDICATION. 
Indiana,  l^Interrupting.^  Sir,  you  are  going  into  TCry 
great  errors, 

ENQUIRY  with  APPREHENSION. 

But  please  to  keep  your  suspicions  ;  and  acquaint  me, 
why  the  care  of  your  daughter  obliget  a  perioa  of  your 
seeming  rank 

DISTRESS. 

to  be  thus  inquisitive  about  a 
Kretched,  helpless,  friendless—-  [teeeps.'} 

APOLOGY. 
I  beg  pardon,  good  sir — L  am  an  orphan,  who  ean  call 
nothing  in  the  world  my  oten,  but  my  cirtut — pray, 
good  sir,  go  on. 

■  PITY  with  DISAPPROBATION. 
Scaland.  //ou? could  Mr.  Uevil  think  of  injuring  such 
siDeetness  ? 

VINDICATION. 
Indiana.  Yom  v;rong  him,  sir;  he  »ec£r  thought  of 
iojuring  mc ; 

PRAISE. 
His  bounty  he  bestows  for  "my  support,  merely  for  th« 
pleasure  of  doing  good! 

ENQUIRY  with  APPREHENSION. 
You  are  the  gentleman,  I  suppose,  far  whose  happy 
daughter  he  is  detigned  by  his  worthy  father,  and  he 
has  consented,  perhaps,  to  tJie  proposal. 


DU. ill  AT  It: 


Am 


CAUTIONING. 
Healand.  1  own,  such  a  mafcA  wasjjro/io^erf; 
RESOLUTION. 
Wit  it  tkall  not  proceed,  unless  I  am  mtisfietl,  that 
^our  coimectioit  with  him  may  be  consistent  with  it, 

DISTRESS. 
Indiana.  It  is  on/i/,  sir,  from  his  actions  and  looks, 
that  I  baTft  had  any  reason  to  Satter  myself  into  tlic 
notion  of  bis  haTiiig  any  particular  affection  for  me  ; 
from  them,  I  own,  I  was  led  into  the  hope  of  what  I 
earnestli/  xeished,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  mc 
tlie  partner  al  his  heart;  but  noa  I  find  my  fatal  mis. 
take;  the  goodness  and  gentleness  of  his  rfemenijour, 
with  thcricAnejj  of  his  benesolence,  made  me  misinter. 
pret  all — 'Twas  my  onsti  /toj?e,  my  oion  passion,  that 
deluded  me — Ac  weocr  made  one  amorous  advance  to 
me — his  ffewcroMs  heart  and  liberal  hand  meant  on/y  (o 
help  the  miserable  ; 

SELF-CONDEMNAtlON. 
and  I—Ofool  that  I  vaa'.—lfondli/  suffered  myself  to 
be  diawn  into  imaginations,  too  high,  and  too  am- 
bitious for  my  lotelj/  wretchedness — oh  ! — oh ! — oh ! 

Iteeepi'ng.'] 
COMFORT. 
Seatand.  Make  yourself  easy,  madam,  upon  the  score 
of  my  daughter,  at  least;  the  connection  between  Mr. 
Bevit  and  her  is  not  so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary  that 
your  peace  should  hi  destroyed  by  sach  a  marriage: 
depend  upon  it,  madatn,  my  daughter  shall  never  be 
the  cause  of  your  disappointment. 

DISTRESS  HEIGHTENED. 

Indiana.  Sir,  your  speakinj^  so  makes  me  slill  more 

aretched.     Shall  i  be  the  cauie  of  injury  to  my  noble 

benefactor?  shall  I,  who  h.a,re  no  pretentions  to  h\ta, 

be  the  hindrance  olhis  happiness?  heaven  forbid! 

PERSUASION. 
No,  sir,  ?juc  yooT  du'ighter  to  Die  aorthitit  ot  men ; 
gh-e  her  to  my  generous  Bevit — 


DISTRESS  with  GRATITUDE. 
— Thei/  may  be  happj),  though  I  shall  ran  dMracted; 
and  whilst  I  preserve  my  seitteSf  I  will  ueary  heaven 
wiih  Illy  prat/ers  for  thai  felici/j/ 1 

MSTRESS, 

As  for  my  oTznJate^  it  is  likely  to  hold  on  as  it  begun^ ' 
a  serie$  oi  viretchedness — 

LAMENTATION. 
— 'Twas  heaveiCs  high  will,  that  I  thould  be  tcrelcked 
— taken  captive  in  my  crudle—losted  on  the  teas — 
there  deprir^ed  of  my  molkery~~tha,t  I  should  only  lietir 
of  my  father,  but  never  tee  him — that  I  should  then  ba 
adopted  by  a  stranger^^Hieia  lose  my  adopter — that  I 
should  (hen  be  deliTcred  from  ths^erj  jatM  ot  poverty 
by  the  most  amiable  of  mankind — that  1  should  give  my 
fond  unthinking  heart  to  (his  most  charming  of  his  sex 
■ — and  that  he  shaalddis^pQittt  all  myromdititichopeey 
without  leaving  me  the  right,  or  the  pretence  of  bliwung 
any  one-,  but  m^tel^i  tat,  oh  1  I.  cannot  reproach  him, 
thuugh  his  friendly  hand,  that  raisEdne  to  this  height. 
now  throws  me  doan  the  precipice,  oh"!        .peeping.'} 

COMPORT. 

Setdand.  Dear  ladi/ .'  compose  yoursdf  to  patience^ 
If  possible  : 

'^  PITY. 

my  heart  bleed*  to*  y««r  dtrfr«»— end  tlmre  a  Sana* 
tiling  in  your  rary  strange  story  that  retemble*— 

ENQUIRY. 
— po«  Mr.  Bevil  knoa  your  history  partiailarty* 
LAMENTATION. 
In^ana.  AH  U  known  to  him  perfectly  ;  and  it  isBiy 
jtnoa^erf^e  of  what  I  was  by  birth,  mA.  what  I  thould 
le  HOW,  that  imbitters  all  my  misery. 

FB«NZY. 
I'll  tear  away  all  traces  of  my  former  self^  all  that  caa 
put  me  in  mind  of  What  I  was  born  to,  and  am  miseraUff 
fallen  from. 

[In  her  disoFder  >he  throng  away  h«  I>mcelet,  which  Hr. 
SasUod  lakn  up,  aod  toakiWneatly  bd  It.] 
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AMAZE. 
Sealand.   Ha  !  what  means  this  ?  where  am  I  ?  it  is 
tliB  same  !  the  rery  bracelet  which  my  &ife  tsore  at  oui- 
last  mournful  parting. 

RECOLLECTION. 

Indiana.   What  said j/ou,  sir?  ^our  wife?  whatrany 

tMs  mean  ?  that  bracelet  was  my  mother's. 

TREPIDATION. 

But  your  nun*  i>  Sealand;  my  lost  falker''s  name 

Sealand,  [/Rferrujrfing-.]  Danver's  was  it  not  J 

AMAZE. 

Indiana.  What  new  amazement !  that  aias  hia  name. 

JOY. 

-     Sealand.  I  am  the  true  Mr.  Danvers,  though  I  hare 

changed  my  name  to  Sealand Oh  !  my  child,  my 

child  I  [Catching  Indiana  in  his  orms.] 

Indiana.  MUgraciaua  heaven  I  is  it  possible ! 
Do  I  embrace  myjather — 

RAPTURE. 
Sealand.  O  my  child!  my  child!  my  sKeet  girl!  my 
tost  Indiana!  restored  to  me  as  from  the  dead!  I  now 
fee  e^ery  feature  of  thy  lamented  mother  in  thy  lovely 
countenance !  O  heaven  !  how  are  oar  sorrows  pait 
o'er.paid  by  such  a  meeting !  to  find  thee  thus,  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  bestow  thee  on  thy  noble  lover,  with  a 
fortune  not  beHMth  his  acceptance. 

Indiana.  Oh  !  it  is  more  like  a  dream  than  reality  ! 
;     bave  I  then  ft  father's  sanction  to  my  /aoe  .'  his  boun. 
teons  hand  to  give,  and  make  my  heart   a  present 
worthy  of  my  generous  Bevil ! 

Sealand.  Let  us  s,end  immediately  to  him,  and  inform 
Iilm  of  this  wonderoMs  turn^  which  shews  that 
,  Whatc'er  the  gen'roas  mind  itself  denies. 
The  secret  care  ot  providence  supplies. 
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